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My LORD, 
4 His Treatiſe, which is grown up under 
l your Lord(hip's Eye,and has ventured 
into the World by your Order, does 
now,by a natural kind of Right, come to your 
Lord(hip for that Protection,which you ſeveral 
years ſince promiſed it. *Tis not that I think 
any Name, how great focver, (ct at the begin- 
ning of a Book, will be able to cover the Faults 
arc to be foundin it. Things in print muſt and 
and fall by their own Worth, or the Reader's 
Fancy. But there being nothing more to bede- 
ſired tor Truth, than a fair unprejudiced Hea. 
ring,no body is more likely to procure me thar, 
than your Lord(hip, who are allowed to have 
got ſo intimate an Acquaintance with her,in her 
more retired receſſes. Your Lordſhip is known 


tro have o far advanced your Speculations in the 


moſt abſtract and general Knowledge of Things, 
2 beyond 
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beyond the ordinary reach, or common Me: 


thods, that your Allowance, and Approbation 
of the Deſign of this Treatilc, will at Icalt pre- 
ſerve it from being condemned without rea- 
ding ; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for be- 
ing ſomewhat out of the common road. Thc 
Imputation of Novelty, is a terrible charge a- 
moneſt thoſe, who judge of Men's Heads,as they 
do of their Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can 
allow none to be right, but the received Do- 
Etrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carried it by 
Vote any where at its firſt appearance : New 
Opinions are always ſuſpected,and uſually op- 
poſed, without any other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they are not already common. But Truth, like 
Gold,is not the leſs fo, for being newly brought 
out of the Mine, "Tis Trial and Examination 
mult give it price, and not any antick Faſhion: 
And though it be not yet current by the pub. 
lick ſtamp; yet it may, for all that,be as old as 
Naturc, and is certainly not the lefs genuine. 
Your Lordlhip can give great and convincing 
Inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige 
che Publick with ſome of thoſe large and com- 
prehenſive Diſcoveries, you have made, of 
Truths, hitherto unknown, unlects to ſome few, 
to whom your Lordſhip has been plcaſed not 
wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 
ſuthcient Reaſon, were there no other, why 1 
ibould Dedicate this Efjay to your Lord(hip; 
and its having fome little Correſpondence with 
ſome parts of that nobler and valt Syſtem of 
the Sciences, your Lordſhip has made, fo new, 
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exact, and inſtructive a Draught of, I think it 
Glory cnough, it your Lordthip permit me to 
boaſt, that here and there I have fallen into 
ſomcThoughts not wholly different from yours. 
If your Lordlhip think fir, that,by your encou- 
ragcment, this ſhould appear in the World, I 
hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or other, 
to lead your Lord(hip farther ; and you will 
allow-me to ſay, That you here give the World 
an carneſt of ſomething, that, it they can bear 
with this,will be truly worth their expectation. 
This, my Lord, ſhews what a Preſent I here 
make to your Lordthip ; juſt ſuch as the poor 
Man docs to his Rich and Great Neighbour,by 
whom the Basket of Flowers, or Fruit, is not 
ill caken, though he has more plenty of his 
own growth, and in much greater perfection. 


Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when they 


arc made the Offerings of Refpect, Eftcem, and 
Gratitude : Theſe you have given me ſo migh- 
ty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt 
degree,tor your Lordlhip,that if they can add a 
price to what they go along with, proportiona- 
\ ble to their own Greatneſs, I can with Conki- 
dence brag, 1 here make your Lordihip the 
richeſt Preſent, you ever received. This Iam 
ſurc, | am under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek 
all occaſions to acknowledge a long Train of 
Favors, I have received from your Lord(hip ; 
Favors, though great and important in them- 
ſelves,yet made much more fo by the Forward.- 
neſ(s,Concern, and Kindneſs, and other obliging 
Circumſtances, that never tailed to accompany 
them. "To all this you are pleaſed to add that, 
ſb] which 
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which gives yet more weight and reliſh to all 
the reſt : You vouchſate to continue me in ſome 
degrees of your Eſteem, and allow me a place 
in your good "Thoughts, I had almoſt ſaid 
Fricndſhip. This, my Lord, your Words and 
Actions ſoconſtantly thew on all occaſions,cven 
to others when I am abſent, that it is not Vani- 
ty in mc to mention, what every body knows : 
But it would be want of Manners not to ac- 
knowledge what ſo many arc Witnefles of, and 
every day tcll me,I am indebted ro your Lord- 
ſhip for. I wiſh they could as cafily aflift my 
Gratitude,as they convince me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip, 
This I am ſure, I ſhould write ot the Underſtan- 
ding without having any,if I were not extreme- 
ly ſenſible of them, and did not lay held on 
this Opportunity to teſtiftic to the World, how 
much 1 am obliged to be, and how much I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt Hamble, and 


Mot Obedient Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 


THE 
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EPISTLE 


READER 


Reader, 


Here put into thy Hands, what has been the diverſion of ſome 
of my idle and heavy Hours : Tf it has the good luck to prove 
ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt but half (o much Pleaſure in 
reading,as | bad im writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, 
as I do my Pains, ill beſtowed, Tr foes Commendation of 
my Work ; nor conclude, becauſe 1 was pleaſed with the doing of it, 
that therefore 1 am fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks 
at Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though a much leſs conſide- 
rable Quarry,than he that flies at nobler Game : And he 1s little acquam- 
ted with the Subjett of this Treatiſe the UNDERSTANDING, 
who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 
ſo it is employed with a greater, and more conftant Delight than any of 
the other. Its ſearches after Truth, are a fort of Hawking and Hun- 
ting, wherem the very purſuit makes 4 great part of the Pleaſure. 
Every ſtep the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes 
ſome Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the be$t too, for the time 

at least. 

For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objefts, only by 
its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſcovers, having 
leſs regret for what has ſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus be 
Who has raiſed himſelf above the Alms-Basket, and not content to 
live lazuly on ſcraps of begg'd Opinions, ſets bis own Thoughts on 
work, to find and follow Truth, will (whatever be lights on) not 
miſs the Hunter's Satisfaftion ; every moment of bis Purſuit, will 


reward bis Pains with ſome Delight ; and be will have Reaſon to think 
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his time not ill ſþent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great 
Acquiſition. | 

This, Reader, is the Entertamment of thoſe, who let looſe their 
own Thoughts, and follow them in writing ; Which thou oughteft 
not to envy them, ſince they afford thee an Opportunity of the 
like Diverſion, if thou wilt make uſe of thy own Thoughts in 
reading. "Tis to them, if they are thy own, that 1 referr my [elf : 
But if they are taken upon Truſt from others, tis no great Matter 
What they are, they not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſwe- 
ration : and 'tis not worth while to be concerned, what he ſays or 
thinks, who ſays or thinks only as be is direfted by another. If thou 
judgeft for thy ſelf, 1 know thou wilt judge candidly ; and then 1 
hall ugt” be harmed or- offended, whatever be thy Cenſure. For 
though it be certain, that there is nothmg in this Treatiſe of the Truth 
whereof | am not fully perſuaded ; yet 1 conſader my ſelf as liable to 
Miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and know, that this Book mu3t ſtand 
or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have of it, but thy own, If 
thou finde$ little in it new or inſtruftive to thee, thou art not to blame 
me for it, It Was not meant for thoſe, that bad already maſtered 
this Subjet, and made a through Acquanitance with their own Wn- 
derſtandings ; but for my own Information, and the Satisfattion of a 
few Friends, who acknowledged themſelves not to have ſufficiently con- 
fadered it. Were it fit to trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, 
I ſhould tell thee that five or ſix Friends meeting at my Chamber, and 
diſcourſmg on a Subje&t very remote from this, found themſelves quick- 
ly at a ſtand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every fide, After we 
had a While puzzled our ſelves, without coming any nearer a Reſolu- 
tion of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, it came mts my Thoughts, 
that we took a wrong courſe ; and that, before we ſet our ſelves upon 
Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, 
and ſee, what Objefts our Underſtandings were, or were not fitted tg 
deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, Who all readily aſſented ; 
and thereupon it was agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry, 
Some hafty and undigeſted Thoughts, on a Subjeft I had never be- 
fore conſidered, which 1 ſet down against our next .Meeting, gave 
the firſt entrance into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus begun by 
Chance, was continued by Intreaty ; written by incoherent parcels ; 
and, after long intervals of negle&, reſumd agam, as my Humour or 
Occaſions permitted ; and at lat, m a retirement, where an Atten- 
dance on my Health gave me leiſure, it was brought into that order,thou 


ow ſeeſt it. 


This 
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This diſcontinued way of Writing may have accaſioned, beſides 
others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too little, and too much 
may be ſaid in it. If thou fmde$t any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, 
that what I have writ, gives thee any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone 
farther : If it feems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the Subjett ; 
for when [ firſt put Pen to Paper, Tthought all I ſhould have to ſay on 
this Matter, would have been contained in one ſheet of Paper ; but the 
farther 1 went, the larger Proſpe&t I bad : New Diſcoveries led me 
ſtill on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. I will 
not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it 
is ; and that ſome Parts of it might be contratled : the way it has 
been writ in, by catches, and many long uttervals of Interruption, being 
apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. - But to confeſs the Truth, I amnow too 
lazie, or to) buſie to make it ſhorter. 

I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, 
when 1 knowingly let it go with @ Fault, ſo apt to diſguit the moſt ju- 
dicious, who are always the niceft, Readers, Bnt they who know 
Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if 
mine has prevailed on me, where, I think, T have a very good one. 
I will not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, ha- 
ving different Keſpets, may be convenient or neceſſary, to prove or 
illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſo it has hap- 
pened in many Parts of this : B J 7 avow, 
that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and expreſ- 
ſed it different ways, with a quite different Deſign. I pretend not 
to publiſh this Eſſay for the Information of Fen of large Thoughts 
and quick Apprehenſions ; to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge | profeſs 
my ſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn them before-hand not to expeft 
any thing here, but What bemg ſpnn out of my own courſe Thoughts, 
is fitted to Men of my own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it will not be un- 
acceptable, that 1 have taken ſome Pams, to make plain and familiar 
to their Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the 
Abſtrafineſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some 
Obje&s had need be turned on every ſide ; and when the Notion is new, 
as I confeſs ſome of theſe are to me ; . or out of the ordmary Road, as 
I ſuſpe£t they will appear to others, "tis not one ſample view of it, that 
will gam it admittance mto every Wnderſtandmg, or fix it there with a 
clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, 1 believe, who have 
not obſerved im themſelves or others, That What in one way of prope 
fing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it, has made very 
clear and intell1gibie ; Though afterward the Mind found little diffe- 
rence in the Phraſcs, and wondered why one failed to be underſtood 
more thai the other, But every thing does not hit alike upon every 
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Man's Imagination. We have our Underſtandings no leſs different 
than our Palates ; and be that thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally 
reliſhed by every one in the ſame dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every 
one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and 
the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that 
Seaſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another ay, if you will have it 
20 down with ſome, even of ſtrong ConStitutions. The Truth ts, thoſe 
who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this Reaſon, to publiſh 
it as it is: and ſince I have been brought to let ut go abroad, | deſire 
it ſhould be underFtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. 
1 have o little AﬀeFtation to be in Print, that if | were net flattered, 
this Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as | think, it has been to me, | 
ſhould have confined it to the view of ſome Friends, Who gave the frft 
Occaſion toit, My appearmg therefore in Print, bemg on purpoſe to 
be as uſeful as | may, 1 think it neceſsary to make, what I have to ſay, as 
eaſie and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers as | can. And I bad much 
rather the ſpeculative and quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my being in 
ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtratt Specu- 
lations,or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould miftake, or not come 
prebend my meaning. 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as « great piece of Vanity, or Inſolence 
m me, to pretend to inſtru this our knowing Age, it amounting to 
little leſs, when 1 own, that I publiſh this Efſay with hopes it may be 
uſeful to others. But if it may be permiued to ſpeak freely of thoſe, 
Who with a feigned Modeity condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves 
Write, metbinks it ſavours much more of Vanity or Tnſolence, to publi 
a Book for any other end ; and he fails very much of that Reſpe& he 
owes the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expefts Men ſhould 
read that, wherein be intends not they ſhould meet with any thing 0 
Uje to themſelves or others : and ſhould nothing elſe be fond allowable 
m this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo ; and the Good- 
neſs of my intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſmeſs of 
my Preſent. 'Tis that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cen- 
ſure, which I expe&t net to eſcape more than better Writers, Men's 
Principles, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find 
a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the Age we 
live in, is not the leaft knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſie to be 
ſatisfied. If I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to 
be offended with me. | plainly tell afl my Readers, except balf a dozen, 
this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them ; and therefore theyneed 
not be at the Trouble to be of that number. But yer if any one thinks 
fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely : For T ſhall find 
ſome better way of ſpending my time, than m ſuch kind of Converſation. 
I ſhall 
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I ball always have the [atifattion to have aimed ſmcerely at Truth 
and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt ways. The Common- 
| Tealth of Learning, is not at this time without Maſter-Builders, 
whoſe mighty Deſigns, m advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity ; But every one muſt not 
hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and im an Age that produces 
ſuch Maſters, as the Great ----- Huygenius, and the incomparable 
AHMr. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain ; "tis Ambition enough 
to be employed as an Under- Labourer in clearing the Ground a little, 
and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh, that lies m the way to Knowledge ; 
Which certainly bad been very much more advanced in the World, if 
the Endeavours of ingenious and induſtrious Men had not been much 
cumbred with the learned but frivolous uſe of wncouth, affefed, or un- 
intelligible Terms, mtroduced ito the Sciences, and there made an Art 
of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is notbing but the true Know- 
ledge of Things, was thought unfit,or uncapable to be brought into well- 
bred Company, and polite Converſation. Vague and mſ1gnificant Forms 
of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have ſo long paſſed for Myſteries 
of Science ; And hard or miſapplyd Words, with little or no meaning, 
have, by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for desþ Learning, 
and beighth of Speculation, that it will not be eaſie to perſuade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are but the Covers 
of Tgnorance, and hindrance of tr : m upon 
this Sanftuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Ser- 
vice to Humane Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt to think, they 
deceive, or are deceived in the ſe of Words ; or that the Language of 
tbe Se they are of, bas any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or 
correFted, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd, if I have in the Third Book 
dwelt long on this Subjeft ; and endeavoured to make it ſo plain, that 
neither the inveterateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the prevalency of the Fa- 
ſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take C are about the 
meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer the Significancy of their 
FExpreſ$ons to be enquired into. 

I have been told that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which was 
printed about Two Vears ſince, was by ſome condemned without reading, 
becauſe innate [deas were dented m it ; they too haſtily concluding, that 
if innate Ideas were not (uppoſed, there would be little left, either of 
the Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the 
Entrance of this Treatiſe, 1 ſhall defire him to read it through: and 
then I hope he will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Foundations, 
Is not to the prejudice, but advantage of Truth ; which is never injur'd 
or endanger'd [9 much, as when mixed with, or built on, Falſhood. 
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Man's Imagination. We have our Underſtandings no leſs different 
than our Palates ; and be that thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally 
reliſhed by every one in the ſame dreſs, may as well hope to fea$t every 
one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and 
the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receve it with that 
Seaſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you will have it 
20 down with ſome, even of ſtrong Con$tttutions. The Truth is, thoſe 
who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this Reaſon, to publiſh 
it as it is: and ſince I have been brought to let ur go abroad, | deſire 
it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives bimſelf the Pains to read it. 
I have /o little AfﬀeFtation to be m Print, that if | were net flattered, 
this Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as | think, it has been to me, | 
ſhould have confined it to the view of ſome Friends, who gavethe fir5t 
Occaſion toit. My appearing therefore in Print, bemg on purpoſe to 
be as uſeful as | may, 1 think it neceſsary to make, what I have to ſay, as 
eaſie and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers as | can. And 1 had much 
rather the ſpeculative and quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my being in 
ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtra&t Specu- 
lations,or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould miftake, or not come 
prebend my meaning. 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity, or Inſolence 
m me, to pretend to inſtruft this our knowing Age, it amounting to 
little leſs, when I own, that I publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be 
uſeful to others. But if it may be permiued to ſpeak freely of thoſe, 
who with a feigned .Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves 
Write, metbinks it ſavours much more of Vanity or Tuſolence, to publi 
a Book for any other end ; and he fails very much of that Reſpe& he 
owes the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expefts Men ſhould 
read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with any thing of 
Uſe to themſelves or others : and ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable 
mn this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo ; and the Good- 
neſs of my intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſsneſs of 
my Preſent. Tis that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cen- 
ſure, Which I expeft net to eſcape more than better Writers, Men's 
Principles, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find 
a Book which pleaſys. or diſpleaſes all Men. 1 acknowledge the Age we 
live in, is not the leaft knowing, and therefore not the moſt eafie to be 
ſatisfied. If I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to 
be offended with me. | plainly tell afl my Readers, except half a dozen, 
this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them ; and therefore theyneed 
not be at the Trouble to be of that number. But yet if any one thinks 
fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely : For I ſhall find 
ſome better way of ſpending my time, than m ſuch kind of Converſation. 
I ſhall 
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I /ball always have the ſatisfathion to have aimed ſmcerely at Truth 
and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt ways. The Common- 
; wealth of Learning, is not at this time without Maſter-Builders, 
Whoſe mighty Deſigns, m advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity ; But every one muſt not 
hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and mm an Age that produces 
ſuch Maſters, as the Great ----- Huygenius, and the incomparable 
AMr. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain ; "tis Ambition enough 
to be employed as an Under- Labourer m clearing the Ground a little, 
and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh, that lies in the way to Knowledge F 
Which certainly had been very much more advanced in the World, if 
the Endeavours of ingenious and mduſtrious Men had not been much 
cumbred with the learned but frivolous uſe of wncouth, affefted, or un- 
intelligible Terms, introduced ito the Sciences, and there made an Art 
of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is notbing but the true Know- 
ledge of Things, was thought unfit,or uncapable to be brought ito well- 
bred Company, and polite Converſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms 
of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have ſo long paſſed for Myſteries 
of Science ; And hard or miſapplyd Words, with little or no meaning, 
bave, by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for devþ Learning, 
and heighth of Speculation, that it will not be eaſie to perſuade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who bear them, that they are but the Covers 
of Ignorance, and hindrance of trus-dwwowtedge.—— To break-m upon 
this Sanftuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Ser- 
vice to Humane Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt to think, they 
deceive, or are deceived in the Uſe of Words ; or that the Language of 
the Se they are of, has any Faults in it, Which ought to be examined or 
correfted, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd, if I have in the Third Book 
dwelt long on this Subjeft ; and endeavoured to make it ſo plain, that 
neither the inveterateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the prevalency of the Fa- 
ſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take Care about the 
meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer the Significancy of their 
F-xpreſ$ons to be enquired into. 

I have been told that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which was 
printed about T'wo Nears ſince, was by ſome condemned without reading, 
becauſe innate [deas were denied m it ; they too haſtily concluding, that 
if innate Ideas were not (uppoſed, there would be little left, either of 
the Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the 
Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire him to read it through: and 
then I hope he will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Foundations, 
Is not to the prejudice, but advantage of Truth ; which is never injur'd 
or endanger'd jo much, as when mixed with, or built on, Falſhood. 
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The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of this New 
Edition, which be has promiſed, by the corretineſs of it, ſhall make 


amends for the many Faults committed in the former. He deſires too, 


that it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new C hapter concerning 
Identity, and many additions, and amendments mm other places. Theſe 
I mu#t inform my Reader are not all new matter, but mo$t of them ei- 
ther farther confirmation of what 1 had ſaid, or Explications to prevent 
others being miſtaken in the ſence of what was formerly printed, and not 
any variation in me from it ; I muſt only except the alterations | have 
made in Book 2. Chap. 21. 

What I had there Writ concerning Liberty and the Will, I thonght 
deſery'd as accurate a review, as 1 was capable of : Thoſe Subje&s 
baving in all Ages exerciſed the learned part of the World, with Que- 
ſtions and Difficulties, that have not a lutle perplex 4 Morality and 
Divinity, thoſe parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt concern'd to 
be clear m. Upon a cloſer inſpefion mto the working of Men's Minds, 
and a ſtrifter examination of thoſe motives and views, they are turnd 
by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts I formerly had 
concerning that, which gives the laſt determination to the Will in all 
voluntary aftions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the World, 
With as much freedom and readmeſs, 4s I at firſt publiſhed, what then 
ſeem'd to me to be right, thinking my ſelf more concernd to quit and 
renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when 
Truth appears againſt it. For "tis 'Iruth alone T ſeek, and that will 
always be welcome to me, when or from whenceſoever it comes. 

But what forwardneſs ſoever | have to reſ1gn any Opinion T have, or 
to recede from any thing I have Writ, upon the firſt evidence of any error 
in it ; yet this I muſt own, that I bave not had the good luck to receive 
any light from thoſe Exceptions, I have met with m print againſt any 
part of my Book, nor have, from any thing has been urg d againit it, 
found reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſtion d. 
Whether the Subjeft, I have in hand, requires often more thought and 
attention, than Curſory Readers, at leaft ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are 
willing to allow ? Or whether any obſcurity in my expreſsions caſts a cloud 
over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to others apprehenſion in my 
way of treating them ? So it is, that my meaning, I find, ts often mi- 
ftaken, and I have not the good luck to be every where rightly under- 
/t ood. 

Of this the ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the 
nature of Man, has given me a late initance to mention no other. For 
the civility of bis expreſſions, and the candor that belongs to his order, 
forbid me to think, that be would have cloſed his Preface with an inſinu- 
ation, as if in what I had ſaid Book 2. Chap. 2.7. concerning the third 


Rule, 
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Rule, which Men referr their aftions to, T went about to make Ver- 
tuc Vice and Vice Vertue, unleſs he had miftaken my meaning ; 
which he could not have done, if he had but given himſelf the trouble 
to conſider, what the argument was I was then npon, and what was 
the chief deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth 
'S. and theſe following. For | was there, net laying down mcral Rules, 
but ſhewing the origmal and nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating 
the tiules FAen make uſe of in moral: Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe : and purſuant thereunto I tell, what is every where 
called Vertue and Vice, which alcers not the nature of things, 
though Men generally do judge of, and denominate their aftions accor- 
ding to tie eſteem and faſhion of the Place or Sett they are of. 

If he bad been at the pains to refleft on what 1 had ſaid p. 23.Y.18. 
and p. 160. Y.13, 14, 15, and 20. he would bave known, what [ 
think of the eternal and unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what 
| call Vertue and Vice: And if he had obſeryed, that in the place he 
quotes, I only report as matter of fatt, what others call Vertue and 
Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. For 
I think I am not much out, im ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of 
in the World for a ground or meaſure of a moral Kelation, is that 
eſteem and reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of aftions find variouſly m 
the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are there called 


Vertues or Vices : And whatever auchoriey-the-Eearned Mr.Lowde 
places in his Old Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells 


him (if I ſhould appeal to it ) that the ſame athion 4s not in creditcalld, 
and counted a Vertue in one place, which being in diſrepute, paſſes for, 
and under the name of Vice in another. The taking notice that Men 
beſtow the names of Vertue and Vice, according to this Rule of Re- 
putation is all | have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, to- 
wards the making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice. But the good "I 
Man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be watchful in ſuch pomts, 

and to take the allarm, even at Expreſvions which ſtanding alone by 
themſelves might ſound ill and be ſuſpetted. 

Tis to.this Zeal, allowable m bis Funthion, that I forgive bis ci- 
ting, 4s be does, theſe words of mine, p. 159. The Exhortations 
of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal ro common 
repute, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are 
of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praile, 
&c. Philip. 4. 8. Without taking notice of thoſe immediately prece- 
dinz, which miroduce them, and run thus, Whereby 1n the cor- 
ruption of manners the true boundaries of the Law of Na- 
ture, which ouzhrt to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were 


pretty weil prelery'd : So that even the Exhorcations of in- 
{pired 
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ſpired Teachers, &c.. By which words, and the reſt of that F. it 
. is plain, that I brought that paſſage of St. Paul, not to prove, that the 
general meaſure of what Men called Verrue and Vice, throughout. the 
' World, was tbe Reputation and faſhion of each particular Society within 
it ſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it were ſo, yet, for reaſons I there 
give, Men, in that way of denominating their attions, did not for the 
mo#t part much vary from the Law of Nature, which is that ſtanding 
and unalterable Rule, by which they ought to judge of the moral reti- 
tude and pravity of their aftions, and accordingly denominate them Ver- 
tues or Vices. Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, be would have 
found it little to his purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſence, 1 
uſed it not ; and would I imagine have ſpared the Explication he ſub- 
joins to it, as not very neceſſary. But 1 hope this ſecond Edition will 
give him ſatisfaftion in the point, and that this matter is now ſo ex- 
preſſed as to ſhew him there was no cauſe of ſcruple. 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprebenſions, be 
has expreſſed, in the latter end of bis preface, concerning what I had 
ſaid about Vertue and Vice ; yet we are better agreed than be thinks, 
in what be Jays in his 3d. Chapter p. 78. Concerning Natural In- 
ſcription and Innate Notions. I ſhall not deny bim the Privilege, 
he claims p. 5 2. to ſtate the queſtion as be pleaſes, eſpecially when be 
ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it, contrary to what Thave ſaid : For 
according to him, lInnate Notions, being conditional things, de- 
pending upon the concurrence of ſeveral other circumſtances 
in order to the Soul's exerting them ; all that he ſays for innate, 
imprinted, imprefled Notions (for of Innate Ideas he ſays nothing 
at all) amounts at laſt only to this, That there are certain Propoſitions, 
which though the Soul, from the beginning, or when a Man is born, does 
not know ; yet by affiſtance from the outward Senſes and the 
help of ſome previous Cultivation, it may afterwards come cer- 
tainly to know the truth of ; which is no more than what I have affirm'd 
in my fir5t Book, For 1 ſuppoſe by the Soul s exerting them, be means 
its beginning to know them, or elſe the Soul's Exerting of Notions 
will be to me a very unintelligible expreſſion, and I think at beſt is a ve- 
ry unfit one in this, it miſleading Men s thoughts by an inſmuation, as if 
theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, 4. e, be» 
fore they are known ; whereas truly before they are known, there is no- 
thing of them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, when the cons 
currence of thoſe circumſtances, which this mgentous Author thinks 
neceſſary, in order to the Soul s exerting them, brings them into 
our Knowledge. 
P. 52. 1 find bim expreſs it thus, Theſe natural Notions are 
not ſo imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and 
neceſlarily 
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necciiarily exert themietves (even in Children and Ideors) 
without any afſiſtance trom the outward Senſes, or withour 
the help ot ſome previous cultivation. Here he ſays they exert 
themlelves, 4s p. 78. that the Soul exerts them. When he has 
explain d to himſelf 6r others, what he means by the Soul's exertin 
Innate Notions, or their exerting themlelves, and what that 
previous cultivation and circumſtances in order to their being 
exerted are, he will T ſuppoſe find, there is fo little of controverſie 
between him and me im the pot; batmg that be calls that exerting of 
Notions, which I in a more vulgar ſtile call knowing, that T have 
reaſon to thmk he brought in my name upon this occaſion only, out of the 
pleaſure be has to ſpeak civilly of me, which 1 must gratefully acknow- 
ledge be has done every where he mentions me, not Without conferring on 
me, as ſome others have done, a title I have no right to. 

If any other Authors, carefull that none of their good thoughts ſhould 
be loſt, have publiſh'd their cenſures of my Eſſay, with this honour 
done to it, that they will not ſuffer it to be an Eflay, T leave it to the 
publick to value the obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall 
not wast my Readers time, in ſo idle or ill natur d an employment of 
mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfaftion any one bas in himſelf, or gives to 
others in ſo haſty a confutation of what Ihave Written. 

Belides what ts already mentioned, this Second Edition has the Sum- 
maries of the ſeveral \ Y. not only Printed, as before, in a Table by 
themſelves, but in the M/argent too, And at the end there is now an 
Index added. Theſe two, with a great number of ſhort additions, 
amendments, and alterations are advantages of this Edition, which the 
Bookſeller hopes will make it ſell. For as to the larger additions and 
alterations, I have obliged him, and be has promiſed me to print them by 
themſelves, ſo that the former Edition may not be wholly loſt to thoſe 
who have it, but by the inſerting in their proper places the paſſages that 
will be reprinted alone, to that purpoſe, the former Book may be made 
as little defeftive as is poſſible. 
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ſometimes till poco , proves 
them not innate. 

22.1mplicitly known before propofing, 
ſignifies that the Mind is capable 
of underſtaniling them, or elſe 
ſignifies nothing. 

23-7 he Argument of aſſenting on firſt 
hearing, is upon a falſe ſuppoſi- 
tion of no precedent teaching. 

2.4. Not innate, becauſe not untver- 
ſally afſſented to. 


25:Theſe Maxims not the firſt known. 
A > 26. And 
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26. And ſo not innate. 


21. Contrary Principles in the World. 


27. Not innate, becauſe they Ty 22-26. Flow men commonly come by their 


leaſt, where what is innate ſheus 
it ſelf cleareſt. 


28. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. IIL 


No innate praftical Principles. 
SECT. 


I. No moral Principles ſo clear and 
ſo generally received, as the 
forementioned ſpeculative Ma- 
xIms. 

2. Faith and Juſtice not owned as 
Principles by all Men. 

3- Obj. Though Men deny them in 
their Prattice, yet they admit 
them in their Thoughts,anſwered. 

4+ Moral Rules need a Proof, ergo 
not mnate. 

. Juſtance in keeping Compatts. 

. Vertue generally approved, not 
becauſe innate, but becauſe profi- 
table. 

7, Men's Attions convince us, that 
the Rule of Vertue tis not their 
interxal Principle. 

8. Conſcience no proof of any innate 
Moral Rule. 

g. Inſtances of Enormities pradtiſed 
without remorſe. 

to. Men have contrary prattical Prin- 
ciples. 

11--13. Whole Nations reject ſeveral Mo- 

ral Rules. 

I 4. Thoſe who maintain innate pratli- 
cal Principles, tell us not what 
they are. 

1 5--19. Lord Herbert's innate Principles 

examined. 

20. Obj. Innate Principles may be cor- 
rupted, anſwered. 


own 


Principles. 


27. Principles muſt be examined. 


CHAP. IV. 


Other ( onfiderations about innate Prin- 


ciples, both Speculative and Prattical, 


SECT. : 


I. Principles not innate, unleſs their 
Ideas be innate. 

2,3. Ideas,eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
Principles, not born with Chil- 
dren. 

4,5. Identity an Idea not innate. 

6. Whele and Part not innate Ideas. 
7. Idea of Worſhip not innate. 
8--11. Idea of GOD not innate. 

I2. Suitable to GOD's Goodneſs,that 
all Men ſhould have an Idea of 
Him, therefore naturally imprin- 
ted by Him; wv” -258' 

I 3--16, /deas of GOD various in diffe- 
rent Men. 

17. If the Idea of GOD be not innate, 
0 other can be ſuppoſed innate. 

18. Idea of Subſtance not innate. 

19.No Propoſitions can be innate,fince 
no Ideas are innate. 

20. No {deas are remember'd till af- 
ter they have been introduc'd. 

21. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little uſe, or little certainty. 

22. Difference of Men's Diſcoveries 
depends upon the different appli- 
cation of their Faculties. 

23. Men muſt think and know for 
themſelves. 

24. Whence the Opinion of innate 
Principles. 

2.5. Concluſion. 


BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Ideas in general. 


SECT. 


r. 1dea is the Objed of Thinking. 
2. All Ideas come from Senſation or 
Reflettion. 


3-7 he Objetts of Senſation one Sourſe _._. 


of Ideas. 

4. The Operations of our Minds the 
other Sourſe of them. 

5. All our [deas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. 

6. Obſervable in Children. 

7.Men are differently furniſhed with 
theſe, according to the different 
Objetts they converſe with. 

8. Ideas of Refleftion later, becauſe 
they need Attention. 

9. The Soul begins to have Ideas, 
when it begins to perceive. 

10. The Soul thinks not always ; for 
this wants Proofs. 

1. {t is not always conſciousof it. 

12. {fa ſleeping Man thinks without 
knowing it, the ſleeping and wa- 
king Man are two Perſons. 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that 
fleep without dreaming, that they 
think. 

14. That Men dream without remem- 
bring it, in vain urged. 

15 Mpon this Hypotheſts,the Thoughts 
of a ſleeping Man ought to be moſt 
rational. 

16. On this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 
have Ideas not derived from Sen- 
ſation or Refleftion, of which there 
1s n0 appearance. 

17. 1f I think when I knowit not, no 
body elſe can know it. 

18. How knows any one that the Soul 
always thinks ? For if it be not 
a ſelf-evident Propofition,it needs 
proof. 

ig. That a Man ſhould be buſie in 
thinking, and yer not retain it 


II. 


the next Moment, very impro- 


bable. 


20---2.4.No Ideas but from Senſation or Re- 


fletion, evident, if we obſerve 
Children. 
25+ In the reception of frmple Ideas, 
the Underſtanding is moFt of all 
paſſroe. 


Os re IE a CA AI oa. 


CHAP. IL 
Of ſimple 1deas. 


I. Dncompounded Appearances. 


SECT 


2,3. The Mind can neither make nor 


deſtroy them. 


SECT 


CHAP. IIL 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


I. As Colours of Seeing, Sounds of 
Fearing. 
2. Few ſimple Ideas have Names. 


CH AP. IV. 
Of Solidity. 


SECT. 


1./Fe receive this Idea from touch. 

2. Solidity fills Space. 

3. Dis; intt from Space. 

4. From Hardneſs. 

5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, Re- 
fiſtence, and Portrufion. 

6. What it is. 


CHAP. V. 


Of ſimple 1deas by more than one Senſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL. 


Of ſimple Ideas of Refleftion. 


SECT. 
x. Are the Operations of the Mind 


about its other Ideas. 
2. The Idea of Perception, 
of Willing, we have from Refle- 


Q10n. 


CH AP. VI. 


Of Simple Ideas, both of Senſation and 
Reflefton, 
SECT. 
1---6, Pleaſure and Pain. 
7, Exiſtence and Unity. 
8. Power. 
g. Succeſſion. 
10. Simple Ideas the Materials of all 
our Knowledge. 


CHAP. VII. 


Other Conſiderations concerning ſimple 
Ideas. 
SECT. 
I---6. Poſitive Ideas from privative 
Cauſes. 
7, 8. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in 
Bodies. 
9, 10. Primary and Secondary Quali- 
ries. 
I1, 12, How primary Qualities produce 
their Ideas. 
13. 14. How Secondary. 
1 5---23. /deas of primary Qualities are re- 
ſemblances ; of ſecondary, not. 
2.4, 25. Reaſon of our miſtake in this, 
26. Secondary (Qualities two-fold ; 
Firſt, Immediately perceivable ; 
Secondly, Mediately perceivable. 


— — nn Fo 


— 


— — 


—— — 


CH AP. IX. 


Of Perception. 
SECT. 


1.1 is the firſt ſimple Idea of Re» 
fledtion. 


2---4. Perception is only when the Mind 
receives the Impreſſion. 
5,6.Children, though they bave Ideas, 
in the Womb, have none innate. 
7. Which Ideas firſt is not evident. 
8---10. Ideas of Senſation often changed 
by the Judgment. 


and Idea 1114. Perception puts the difference be- 


tween Animals and inferior Be- 
ings. 

I5. Percepion, the inlet of Knows 
ledge. 


— — —— _ 


CHAP. Xx. 
Of Retention. 


SECT. 


I. Contemplation. 

2. Memory. 

3- Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure, 
and Pain fix 1deas. 

4, 5. 1deas fade in the Memory. 

6. Conſtantly repeated Ideas can 
ſcarce be loſt. 

7. 1n remembring the Mind is often 
ative. 

8. Two defets in the Memory, Obli- 
vion and Slowneſs. 

10. Brutes have Memory. 


CHAP. XI 


Of Diſcerning, &c. 
SECT. 
I. No Knowledge without it. 
2. The difference of Wit and Judg- 
ment. 
3. Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion. 
4» Comparing. 
5. Brutes compare but impexfetly, 
6. Compounding. 
7. Brutes compound but little. 
8. Naming. 
9. Abſtrattion. 
10,11. Brutes abſtraft not. 
12,13. Idiots and mad Mex. 
14. Method. 
I5. Theſe are the beginnings of hu- 
mane Knowledge. 
16. Appeal to Experience. 
17. Derk Room, 


CHAP. 


Book II. 
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5. The Idea of Duration applicable 


CHAP. All. 2 to things whilſt we ſleep. 
6---8.The Idea of $ | 
of Complex Ideas. Motion. « of Sactefſor wee from 


SECT. 


x. Made by the Mind out of fimple 


g---I1. The train of Ideas has a certain 


degree of quickneſs. 


Ones. 12. Thi trainthe meaſure of other Suc- 
2. Made woluntarily. ceſſions. 
3. Are either Modes, Subſtances, or 13---15. The Mind cannot fix long on one 
Relations. mnvartable Idea. 
4. Modes. ' 16. /deas, however made, include no 


5. Simple and mixed Modes. ſenſe of Motion. 
6. Subſtances Single or Collefive. 17. Time is Duration ſet out by Mea- 
7, Relation. ſares. 
8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the two I8. Agood meaſure of Time muff di- 
Sources. vide its whole Duration into equal 
periods, 
Ig. The Revolations of the Sun and 
CHAP. XII. _ the propereſt Meaſures of 
ime. 
Of Space, and its [imple Modes. 20. But not by their motion, but perio- 
dical appearances. 
SECT. 21, No two parts of Duration can be 
1. Simple Modes, certainly known to be equal. 
2. Idea of Space. 2.2. Time not the meaſure of Motion. 
3. Space and Extenſion. 23. Minutes, Hours, and Tears, not 


4. Immenſity. neceſſary meaſures of Duration. 
5,6. Figure. 2.4. The meaſure of Time two ways ap- 
9---10. Place. plied. 


I1---14. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. 2.5---27. Our meaſure of Time applicable to 
L5---I 7. Subſtance which we know not, no Duration before Time, 
proof againſt Space without Body. 18---31. Eternity. 
18, 19. Subſtance and Accidents of little 


uſe in Philoſophy. 
20. 4 Vacuum beyond the utmoſt CH AP. XV. 
bounds of Body. 
21. The power of annihilation proves Of Duration and Expanſion conſidered 
a Vacuum. together. 
22. Motion proves a Vacuum. 
23. The Ideas of Space and Body di- SECT. 
ftindt. I. Both capable of greater and leſs. 
24, 25. Extenſion being, inſeparable from _. 2. Expanſion not bounded by Matter. 


Body, proves it not the ſame. . Nor Duration by Motion. 
26.1deas of Space and Solidity diſtin, . Why Men more eaſily admit infinite 
27. Men differ little in clear ſimple Duration, than infinite Expanſion. 

Ideas. 5. Time to Duration is as Place to 
Expanſion. 


6. Time and Place are taken for /o 


> wo 


CHAP. XIV. much of either, as are ſet out by 
; the Exiſtence and Motion of Bo+ 
Of Duration. dies. 
SECT. 7. Sometimes for ſo much of either, 


i. Duration is fleeting Extenſion. as we defien by meaſures take 

2:=-4.1{ts Idea from Reflettion on the from the bulk or motion of Bo* 
train of our Ideas: dies. 

8. They 


— e— 
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8. They belong to all Beings. 

| | 9. All theparts of Extenjion are Ex- 

F tenſion 5 and all the parts of Di 

p; |; ration, are Duration. 

'þ 10. Their parts inſeparable. 

| | 11. Duration is as a Line, Expanſion 

q as a Solid. 

12. Duration has never two parts to0- 
gether, Expanſion altogether. 


— OO — 
— — - ——_— —— 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of Number. 
SECT. 
| 1. Number the ſimpleſt and moſt uni- 
| verſ/al Idea. 
q 2. Its Modes made by Addition, 
3- Each Mode diſtintt. 
4: Therefore Demonſtrations in Num- 
bers the mos preciſe. 
| | 5,6.Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7. Why Children number not earlier. 
8. Number meaſures all Meaſurables. 


——_ 


_ — — 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Infinty. 
SECT. 


| i. Infinity in its Original intention, 

j attribured to Space, Duration, 

| and Number. 

2,3-How we come Ly the Idea of Infinity. 

4+ Our Idea of Space boundleſs. 

5. And ſo of Duration. 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable 
of Infinity. 

7. Difference between infinity of 
Space, and Space infinite. 

8. We have no Idea of infinite Space. 

9. Number affords us the cleareſt 
Idea of Infinity. 

10---11. Our different conception of the Iy- 
finity of Number, Duration, and 
Expanſion. 

12. Infinite Diviſibility. 

I 3, 14. 

17, 18. 

15,16,19. What is po{itrve, what negative 

tn our Idea of Infinite. 
2.9.:Some think they have a poſitive 
Idea of Eternity,and not Space. 
21. Suppoſed poſitive Ideas of Infini- 
ry cauſe of Miftakes. 


No poſit oe Idca of infinite. 


22. All theſe 1deas from Senſation 
and Refleftion. 


— 


—_— _ 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of other ſin. ple Modes. 
SECT. 
I,2. Modes of Motion. 
3» Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Traſtes. 
7. Modes of Coloars. 
8. Why ſome Modes have, and others 
have not Names. 


CHAP. XI[X 


Of the Modes of Thinking. 
SECT. 


1,2.Senſation, Remembrance, Contem- 
plation, QC. 
3- The various attention of the Mind 
in Thinking. 
4+ Hence probable that Thinking is 
the Action, not Eſſence of the 
Soul. 


CHAP A53, 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
SECT. 
1. Pleaſure and Pain fimple Ideas. 
2. Good and Evil what. 
3. Our Paſſions moved by Good and 
Evil. 
4+ Love. 
5. Hatred. 
6. Dehre. 
7. Joy. 
8. Sorrow. 
9. Hope. 
10. Fear. 
IT. Deſpatr. 
I2, Angcr. 
I3. Envy. 
14. Hhat Paſſions all Men have. 
15,16. Pleaſure and Pain what. 
17. Shame. 
18. Theſe inftanccs to ſhew how our 
Ideas of the Paſſions are got from 
Senſation and Reflettton. 


CHAP. 


Book II. 


Contents. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of Power. 


SECT. 
1.This Idea how got. 
2. Power Attive and Paſſroe- 
3. Power includes Relatives. 
4+ The cleareſt Idea of Adtive Pow- 
er had from Spirit. 
5. Willand Underſtanding two Fow- 
ers. 
6. Facultzes. 
7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and 
Neceſſity. 
8. Liberty what. | 
9. Suppoſes Underſtanding and Will. 
10. Belongs not to Volition. 
11. Voluntary oppoſed to involuntary, 
not to neceſſary. 
12. Liberty what. 
13. Neceſſity what, 
14---20. Liberty belongs not to the Will, 
21. But to the Agent or Man. 

22--2.4. In reſpect of Willing a Man is not 

ree. 

25,26,27, The Will determined by ſome- 
thing without zt. 

28. Yolition what. 

29. What determines the Will. 

30. Will and Defire muſt not be con- 
founded. 

31. Dneaſineſs determines the Will. 

32. Deſire is uneaſmeſs. 

33- The Uneaſmeſs of Defire deter- 
mines the Will, 

34- This the Spring of Attion. 

35. The greateſt poſitive Good deter- 
mines not the Will, but Uneafmeſs. 

36. Becauſe the removal of Uneaſineſs 
is the firſt ſlep to Happineſs. 

37. Becauſe Uneaſmeſs alone is pre- 
ſent. 

38. Becauſe all who allow the Joys of 
Heaven poſſible, purſue them nor. 
But any great Uneaſmeſs is never 
negleited, 

39. Defire accompanies all Uneaſi- 
neſs. 

40. The moſt preſſing Vnneaſmeſs na- 
turally determines the Will. 

41. All deſire Happineſs. 

42. Happineſs what. 

4 Z* What Good is defired, what not > 


44- Why the greatef7 good is not al- 
ways deſired. 

45+ Why not being defired it moves 
not the Will. 

46. a- Confideration raiſes De- 

re. 

47. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſe- 
cution of any Deſire makes way 
for Conſideration. 

48. To be determined by our own 
7 udgment 1s no reſtraint to Li- 
berty. 

49- The freeſt Agents are ſo determi- 
ned. 

50. A conſtant determination to a pur- 
ſuit of Happineſs, no abridgment 
of Liberty. 

51. The neceſſity of purſuing true 
Happineſs the Foundation of Li- 
berty. 

52. The Reaſon of it. 

53- Government of our Paſſions the 
right improvement of Liberty. 

54> 55+ dow Men come to purſue diffe- 
rent Coarſes. 

56. How Men come to chuſe il. 

57. Firſt, From Bodily Pains. 
Secondly, From wrong Defires ari- 

Jing from wrong Sh_—_ 
58, 59. Our Judgment of preſent Good or 
Evil always right. 

60. From a WY Ong FTudgment of what 
makes a neceſſary part of their 
Happineſs, 

$1,62. A more ® -->omgy Account of 
wrong Judgments. 

63+ In comparing preſent and future. 

64, 65. Cauſes of this. 

E6. /n conſidering Conſequences of A- 
lions. . 

67. Cauſes of this. 

68. YYrong Judgment of what is ne- 
ceſſary to our Happineſs. 

69. YVe can change the agreeable- 
neſs or diſagreeableneſs th 
Things. 


JO, 71, 72, 73. Preference of Vice to 


+ Vertue a manifeſt wrong Judg- 
ment. 


b CHAP, 


Contents. Book 11, 


17. The Coheſion of ſolid Parts, and 


C H A P . XXII. impulſe the primary Ideas of 
| ody, 
Of Mixed Modes. 18. Thinking and Motivity, the Pri- 
SECT. © | mary Ideas of Spirit. 
1. Mixed Modes what. 1 9---21. Spirits capable of Motion. 
2. Made by the Mind. 22. 1dea of Soul and Body compared, 


3. Sometimes got by the Explication 23*--27+ C ohe(1on of ſolid Parts in Body, as 
of their Names. hard to be conceived, as Thinking 


4+ The Name ties the Parts of the in a Soul. | 
mixed Modes into one Idea. 2.8, 2.9. Communication of Motion by Ine 
5. The Cauſe of making mix ed Modes. pulſe, or by thought, equally intel- 
6. Why Words in one Language»have ligible. | 
none anſwering in another. 30. /deas of Body and Spirit compa- 
7. And Languages change. red. : ” 
8. Mixed Modes, where they exi#t. 31. The Notion of Spirit involves no 
g. How we get the Ideas of mixed Bod, dificulty in it than that of 
Modes. . | 
10. Motion, Thinking and Power, have 32. We know nothing beyond our fem» 
been moft modified. ple Ideas. 
11. Several Words ſeeming to ſtgnifie 3335+ Idea of God. 
Adion, fignifie but the Effett. 36-No Ideas in ourComplex one of Spi- 
12. Mixed Modes, made alſo of other rits, but thoſe got from Senſation 
Ideas. or Reflettion. 
37. Recapitulation. 
CHAP. XXIIL As xv 


Of the Complex Tdeas of Subſtances. Of Colleftive Ideas of Subſtances. 


SECT. 
x. /deas of Subſtances how made. _— One Idea. 


2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 2. Made bythe Power of compoſing is 


3---6, Of the ſorts of Subſtances. the Mind. 
4- _ —_ Idea of Subſtance in ge- 3- All Artificial Things are colleflive 
5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Bo- _ 
dy. 
7. Powers a great part of our com- CHAP. XXV- 
plex Ideas of Subftances. 
8. And why. : 
g. Three ſorts of Ideas make our Of Relation. 
complex ones of Subſtances. SECT. 
LO, II. The now ſecondary Qualities of 1. Relation what. 
Bodies would diſappear , if we 2. Relations without correlative 
could diſcover the primary ones of Terms, not eafily perceived. 
their minute Parts. 3. Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms 
12. Our Faculties of Diſcevery ſuited contain Relations. 
to our State. lation di t 7 
I 3. Conjecture about Spirits. Mm — 6s gas —_ 
L 4. Complex Ideas of Sudſtances. 5. Change of Relation may be with- 
15. Idea of ſpiritual Subſtances, as *: out any Change in the Subjeft 


clear as of bodily Suhſtaxces. 6. Relation only betwixt two Things. 
16. No [dea of abſtratt Subſtance. 7. All things capable of Relation. a 
8. The 


Book II. 


Contents. 


8. The Ideas of Relations clearer of- 
ten, than of the Subjetts related. 

9. Relations all terminate 1n ſimple 
Ideas. 

10. Terms leading the Mind beyond 
the Subjet denominated, are Re- 


ative. 
I1. Concluſion. 


CH AP. XXVL 


Of Cauſe of Effeft, and other Relations. 


SECT. 

r. Whence their [deas got. 

2. Creation, Generation, making Al- 
teration. 

3,4. Relations of Time. 

5. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 

6. Abſolute Terms often fiand for 
Relations. 


CH AP. XXVIL 


Of Identity and Diverſuy. 


SECT. | | 
1. Wherein Identity conſiſts. 


2. Identity of Subſtances. 
Hdentity of Modes. 
3. Principum Individuationis. 
4. 1dentity of Vegetables. 
5. Identity of Animals. 
6. Identity of Max. 
7. Identity ſuited to the Idea. 
8. Same Man. 
g. Perſonal Identity. 
t0.Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal [- 
dentity. 


1i. Perſonal Identity in change of 


Subſtances. 


12. Whether in the change of think- SECT. 


ing Subſtances. 
16.Conſciouſneſsmakesthe ſame perſon, 
17. Self depends on Conſciouſneſs. 
18. 0bjet of Reward and Puniſhment. 
21. Difference between Identity of 
Man and Perſon. 
23- Conſciouſneſs alone makes ſelf. 
26. Perſona Forenſick Term. 
28. The Difficulty from ill uſe of 
Names. 
29.Continued Exiffence makes Iden- 
tity, 


CHAP. XXVIL: 


Of other Relations. 
SECT. 


I. Proportional, 
2. Natural. 
3. Inſtituted, 
4. Moral. 
5. Moral Good and Evil. 
6. Moral Rules. 
7. Laws. | 
s. Divine Law the Meaſure of Sin 
and Duty. 
9. Cruil Law,the Meaſure of Crimes 
and Innocence. 
IO, Ii. Philoſophical Law, the meaſare of 
Vertue and Vice. 
12./ts Inforcements, Commendation, 
and Diſcxedit. 
I 3. Theſe three Laws the Rules of mos 
ral Good and Emil. 
L4, 15. Morality s theRelation of Ations 
to theſe Rules. 
16. The denominations 
ten miſlead us. 
17. Relations innumerable. 
18. AJ Relations terminate in ſimple 
Ideas. 
i9. He have ordinary as clear (or 
clearer) Notion of the Relation, 
as of its Foundation. 
20. The Notion of the Relation is the 
ſame, whether the Rule any Attion 
is compared to, be true or falſe. 


of Att ions of- 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of Clear and DiſtinF, Obſcure and Con- 


fuſed Ideas. 


x. Ideas ſome clear and diſtin, 6 
thers obſcure and confuſed. 

2. Clear and Obſcure, explained by 

Sight. 

3. Cauſes of Obſcurity. 

4. Diſtintt and crnfuſed, what 

5. Objedtion. 

6. Confuſion of Ideas, 15 in reference 

to their Names, 
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-, Defaults which make C onfuſron. 
Firſt, complex Ideas made up of 
ro0 few ſimple ones. 

8. Secondly, Ur its ſimple ones jum- 
bled diſorderly together. 

9. Thirdly, Or are mutable and un- 
determined. 

10. Confuſion without reference to 
Names, hardly conceivable. 

11 Confuſion concerns always two 4+ 
deas. os 

12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 

13.C ri STA may be diſtin(t in 
one part, and confuſed in another. 

14. This if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
fron in our Argauings. 

15. Inſtances in Eternity. 
16,17. Diviſibility of Matter. 


CH AP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaftical Ideas. 
SECT. 
1. Real Tdeas are conformable to 
their Archetypes. 
2. Simple /deas all real. 
3-Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 
4. Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent 
Ideas are real. 
5. Ideasof Subſtances are real, when 


they agree with the Exiſtence of 
Things. 


CH AP. XXXL. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


SECT. 
1. Adequate Ideas, are ſuch as per- 
feilly repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 
3. Modes are all adequate. 
4, 5. Modes in reference to ſettled 
Names, may be inadequate. 

6, 7. Ideas of Subſtances, as referr d to 
real Eſſences not adequate. 
8---11./deas of Subſtances, as Colleitions 

of their Qualities, are all made- 
quate. 
I2.S imple Ideas &:iſuna,and adequate. 
L 4. {eleas of Subſtances are cluTxin- 
adequate. 


14. Ideosvf Modes and Relations are 
Archetypes, and cainot but be a- 
dequate. 


— . . —  — — 


CH A P. XXXIL 


Of true and falſe Ideas. 


SECT. 

1. Truth and Falſhood properly be- 
longs to Propoſitions. 

2. Metaphyſical Truth contains a ta- 
cit Propoſition. 

3. No Idea as an appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe. 

4-1deas referred to any thing may be 
true or falſe. 

5. Other Mens Ideas, real Exi- 
ſtence, and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, 
are what Men uſually refer their 
Ideas to. 

6---8, The cauſe of ſuch references. 

9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe- 
rence to others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt licble to be ſo. 

10, {deas of mixed Modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this Seuce, 

11.0r at leaft to be thought falſe. 

12. And why. 

13+ As referred to real Exiſftences, 
none of onr Ideascan be falſe, but 
thoſe of Subſtances. 

L4---16. Firſt, Simple 1deas in this Sence 
wot falſe, and why. - 

15. Though owe Man's [dea of Blue 
ſhozld be different from ano- 
ther's, 

17.6 mdly, Modes not falſe. 

18. 11trdly, Ideas of Saljtarces, when 


a 
fa!j Cs 

Ig. Truth or Falſhocd always ſappoſes 
alrmation or negation. 


20. ldeas in themſelves neither true 
nor falſe. 

21. Bus are falſe, Firt, when judged 
agreeable to another Man's Idea 
without being ſo. 

22. Secondly, When judged to agree 
to real Exiſtence, when they do 
nor. 

23. Thirdly, When judged adequate 
without being ſ0. 


2.4. Fourth- 
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2.4. Fourthly, When judged to repres 


ſent the real Eſſence. 
25. Ideas when falſe. 


— —_———— 
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26. Pore properly to becalled Right 
or Wrong. | 
2.7. Concluſion. 


B O O 


CHAP. TI. 


Of Words or Language m general. 


SECT. 
1. Man fitted to form articulate 
Sounds. 
2. To make them ſigns of Ideas. 
3,4: To make general Signs. 
5. Words ultimately derived from 


ſuch as ſignifie ſenſible Ideas. 


6. Diſtribution. 
CHAP. II. 
Of the Signification of Words. 
SECT. 


1.Words are ſenfible Signs neceſſary 

for Communication. | 

2,3- Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 
Ideas who uſes them. 

4. Words often ſecretly referred, 
Firſt, to the Ideas in other Men's 
Minds . 

&. Secondly, To the reality of Things. 

6. Word' by uſe readily excite Ideas. 

7. Words often uſed without fignifi- 
Cation. 

8. Their Signification perfetly arbi- 
trary. 


CHAP. II. 


Of general Terms. 


SECT. 
1.The greateſt part of Words general. 
2.For every particular thing to have 
a name 1s impoſſible. 


K IN. 


3,4+ And uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper names. 
6--8. How general Words are made. 

9. General Natures are nothing but 
abſtrait Ideas. 

10. Why the Genus 7s ordinarily 
made uſe of in Definitions. 

II. General and univerſal arg Crea- 
tures of the Underſtanding. 

12. Abſtrait Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. 

13, They are the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, but bave their 
foundation in the Amilitude of 

things 

I 4+ Each di(tind abſtrait Idea is a 
diſtinit Eſſences 

15. Real and nominal Fſſence. 

16. Conſtant connexion berween the 
Name and nominal Eſſence. 

17. Suppofition that Species are dis 
Ntingurſhed by their real Eſſences 
uſeleſs. 

18. Real and nominad Eſſence the 
fame in ſimple Ideas and Modes, 
different in Subſtances. 

19. Eſſences ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible. 

20. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Names of (imple Ideas. 


SECT. 

I. Names of /anple Ideas, Modes, 
and Subſtances, have each ſome- 
thing peculiar. 

2. Firſt, Names of ſimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Exi- 


tence. 
3. Secondly, 
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3: Secondly, Names. of fimple Ideas gether , and makes it a Spe- 
and Modes frgnifie always both Cies. 
real and nominal Eſſence. 12.For the Originals of mixed Modes, 
q- Thirdly, Names of imple Ideas we look no farther than the Mind, 
undefinalle. which alſo ſhews them to be the 
5. Tf all were definable, 'twould be a Workmanſhip of the Underſtan- 
proceſs in infinitum. ding. 
6. What a Definition is. 13. Their being made by the Vnder- 
7. Simple Ideas why undefinable. Standing without Patterns, ſhews 
8,9. Inſtances Motion. the reaſon why they are ſo com- 
10. Light. pounded. 
1 1. Simple Ideas why undefinable,far- 14. Names of mixed Modes ſtand al- 
ther explained. ways for their real Eſſences. 
I2,13. The contrary ſhewed in complex 15. /Vhy their Names are uſually got 
Ideas by inſtances of a Statue and before their Ideas. 
Rainbow. 16.Reaſon of my being ſo large on this 
14. The Names of complex 1deas Subjett. 
when to be made intelligible by 
Words. ſimple I 
I5. Fourthly, Names of ſimple Ideas 
leaſt doubtful, F CHAP: VL 
16. Fifthly, Simple _ have By 
Aſcents in linea przdicamentali. Of the Names of Su - 
17. Sixthly, Names of ſimple - [deas f Now f on—ſfances 
fland for Ideas not at all arbi- SECT. 
trary. I« The common Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for ſorts. 
"ie 2. The Eſſence of each ſort is the 
CHAP. V. abſtratt Idea. 
| 3- The nominal and real Eſſence dif- 
| , d de f erent. 
Of the _— Modes ans 4-6. Nothing eſſential to Individuals. 
; 7,8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 
SECT. Species. 
1. They ſtand for abfraft 1deas, as 9. Not the real Eſſence which we 
other general Names. Know not. 
2. Firft, The Ideas they ſtand for, 10. Not ſubſtantial forms which we 
are made by the Underſtanding. know leſs. 
3. Secondly, Made arbitrarily, and I1. That the nominal Eſſence is that 
without Patterns, whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, 
4. How this is done. farther evident from Spirits. 
| 5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 12.Whereof there are probably num- 
Oy Idea is often before the Exi- berleſs Species. 
flence. 13. The nominal Eſſence that of the 
6. Inſtances Murther, InceiF, Stab- Species, proved from Water and 
bing. [ce. 
., ". ftill ſubſervient to the end of 14--18. Difficulties againſt a certain num- 
Language. ber of real Eſſences. 
8. Whereof the intranſlatableWords 19. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtan- 
of divers Languages are a proof. ces, not perfett Cofiettions of Pro- 
9. This ſhews Species to be made for perties. 
Communication. 21. But ſuch aColleflion as our Name 
10,11. In mixed Moles 'tis the Name fands for. 


that ties the Combination to- 
22. Our 


— 
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22, Our abſtratt Ideas are to us the 


meaſures of Species, inſtance in CHAP. VII 
that of Man. 
23. Species not diſtinguiſhed by Gene- 0 f Particles. 
ration. 
2.4. Not by ſubſtantial forms, SECT. 
25. The ſpecifick Eſſences are made I. Particles connef Parts, or whole 
by the Mind. Sentences together. 
26. Therefore very various and un- 2. In them confiits the art of wel 
certain. ſpeaking. 
27. But not ſo arbitrarily as mixed 3» 4- They ſhew what Relation the Mind 
Modes. gives to its own Thoughts. 
28. Though very imperfect, 5. Inſtance in But. 
29. Which yet ſerves for common Con- 6. This Matter but lightly touched 
verſe. here. 
30. Bur makes ſeveral Eſſences fignt- 
fied by the ſame Name. — 
31. The more general our Ideas are, 
the more incomplete and partial CHAP. VIIL 
they are. 
32. This all accommodated to the end Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms 
of Speech. F 
33+ ſuſtance in Caſſuaries. SECT. 
34. Men make the Species, inftance 1. Abſtraft Terms not predicable one 
Gold. of another, and why. 
35. Though Nature make the Simili- 2. They ſhew the difference of our 
tude. Ideas. 
36. And continues it an the races of 
T hings . n—_ a — — 
37. Each abtrat Idea is an Fſ- 
ſence, CHAP. IX 
38. Genera - _ in order to 
naming, inſtance Watch. Of the Imberfefion of Words, 
39. Species of artificial Things leſs 4 perf | " 
confuſed than natural. SECT. 
40+ Artificial Things of diſtinft Spe- I. Words are uſed for recording and 
ctes, communicating our Thoughts. 
41. Suhitances alone have proper 2. Any Words will ſerve for recor- 
Names. ding. 
42. Difficulty to treat of Words with 3. Communication by Words, Civil or 
Words. Philoſophical. 
43» 44- Inſtance of mixed Modes in Ki- 4+» The Imperfeftion of Words is the 
neah and Niouph. | Doubtfulneſs of their Significa» 
45, 46. Inſtance of Subſtances in Zahab. ton. 
47+ Their Ideas imperfett, and theres 5. Cauſes of their Imperfetlion. 
fore various. 6, The Names of mixed Modes doubt- 
48. Therefore to fix their Species, a ful. 
real Eſſence is ſuppoſed. Firſt,becauſe the Ideas they ſtand 
49. Which Suppo/ition is of no uſe. for, are ſo complex. 
50. Concluſion. 7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no 
Standards. 
8. not a ſufficient Reme* 
ly. 


9. The 


Houma, 
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9. The way of Learning theſe Names 
contributes alſo to their Doubt- 
fulneſs. 

10. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in 
ancient Authors. 

12. Names of Subſtances referra. 
Firſt, To real Eſſences that can» 
not be known. 

13,14: Secondly,7o co-exiſting Qualities, 
which are known but imperfectly. 

15. With this Imperfedtion, they may 

ſerve for Civil, but not well for 
Philoſophical uſe. 

16. Inſtance Liquor of Nerves. 

17. Inſtance Gold. 

18. The Names of ſimple Ideas the 
leaſt doubtful. 

19. And next to them ſimple Mages. 

20. The moſt doubtful are the Names 

of very compounded mixed Modes 
and Sub(tances, 

2I. Why this Imperfettion charged 
upon Words. 

22,23. This ſhould teach us Moderation, 
in impoſing our own Sence of old 
Authors. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Abuſe of Words. 


SECT. 
x. Abuſe of Words. 
2,3- Fir(t, Words without any,or with- 
out clear Ideas. 
4 Occafroned by learning Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 
5. Secondly, Unſteady Application of 
them. 
6. Thirdly, Aﬀectted Obſcurity by 
wrong Application. 
7. Logick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 
8. Cabling it Subtilty, 
9g. This Learning very little benefits 
Soczety. 
lo. But deſtroys the Inſtruments of 
Knowledge and Communication. 
11. As uſeful as to confound the ſound 
of the Letters. 
12: This Art has perplexed Religion 
and Juſtice. 
13- And ought not to paſs for Lear- 


ning. 


1-4. Fourthly, taking them for Things. 
I5. Inſtance in Matter. 
16. This makes Errors laſting. 
17. Fifthly, fetting them for what 
they cannot hgnifie. 
18.).g. putting them for the real 
Efſences of Subſtances. 
19. Hence we think every change of 
, our Idea in Subſtances, not to 
change the Species. 
20. The Canſe of this Abuſe,a Suppo- 
ſition of Nature's working always 
regularly, 
21 This Abuſe contains two falſe Sup- 
poſit ions, 
22. Sixthly,a Suppoſition that Words 
have a certain and evident ſigni- 
fication. 
23. The Fnds of Language, Firft,To 
convey our [deas. 
2.4. Secondly, to do it with quickneſs. 
25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of Things. 
2.6--31.4/ow Men's Words fail inall theſe. 
32, How in Subſtances. 
33: How in Modes and Relations. 
34- Seventhly, Figurative Speech al- 
fo an Abuſe of Language. 


CHAP. XL. 


Of the Remedies of the fore-going Im- 
perfeftion and Abuſes. 


SECT. 


I. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not ea/j12. 
3. But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words the cauſe of 
great Errors. 
5. Obſtinacy. 
6. And Wrangling. 
7. Inſtance Bat and Bird. 
8. Firſt, Remedy to uſe no Word 
without an 1dea. 
9. Secondly, to have diſtin 1deas 
annexed to them in Modes. 
10. And diſtin&t and conformable in 
Subſtances. 
II. Thirdly, Prepriety. 


12. Fosrthly, 


LY. Contents. 


12. Fourthly, To make known their 20, 21. Jteas of the leading Qualities of 


meaning. 

13. And tha? three ways. 

14. Firf, 1n (imple Ideas by ſynony- 
mous terms or ſhewing. | 

I 5. Secondly, in mixed Modes by defi- 
H1H10). 

16.Morality capable of Demonſtration. 

17. Definitions can make morgl Diſ- 
courſes clear, 

18, And i the only way. 

19. Thirdly, In Subſtancesby ſhewing 
and definins. 


Sulſtances,are bet got by ſkewing. 

22. The Ideas of their Powers beſt by 
Definition. 

23. A Refleition on the Knowledge of 
Spirtts. 

2.4. /deas alſo of Subſtances muft le 
conformable to Things. 

25. Not eafie.to be —_ ſo. 

26. Fifthly, by Conſtancy in their ſig- 
nification. 

27. When the variation is to be ex-= 


plain'd. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Knowleage in general. 


SECT. 


I. Our Knowledge converſant about 
our Ideas. 

2.Anowledge is the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas. 

3- This Agreement four-fold. 

4. Firt, of Identity or Diverhty. 

5. Secondly, Relative. 

6. Thirdly, of Co-exiſtence. 

7. Fourthly, of real Exiſtence, 

8. Knowledge atlual or habitual, 

9. Habitual Knowledge two-fold. 


— 


CHAP. IL 
Of the tC grees of our Knowledge. 


SECT. 


I. Intuitive. 

2. Demornſt rative. 

3- Depends on Proofs. 

4- But not ſo eafie. 

5. Not without precedent doubt. 

6. Not ſo clear. 

7+ Fach ſtep muff have intuitive 
Evidence. 


K IV. 


8. Hence the miſtake, ex precogni- 
tis, && praconceſlis. 

9. Demonſtratidn not limited to 
quantit). 


Io--Iz.Why it has been fo thought. 


I 4. Senſitive Knowledge of particular 
Exiſtence. 

IF. Knowledge ot always clear,where 
the Ideas are ſo. 


CHAP. IIL 


Of the Extent of Humane Knowledge. 
SECT. 


I. Firſt, No farther than we have 
Ideas. 

2. Secondly, No farther than we can 
perceive their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement. 

3. Thirdly, Intuitive Knowledge ex- 
tends it ſelf not to af the Relas 
tions of all our Ideas. 

4-Fourthly, Nor demonſtrative Knows 
ledge. 

5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge nar- 
rower than either. 

6. Sixthly, Our Anowledge there- 
fore narrower than our [deas. 

7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 

8. Firft, Our Knowledge of [dent 
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ty and Diverſity, as far as our 
Ideas. 

9. Secondly, of Co-exiſtence a very 
little way. 

Io. Becauſe the connexion between 
moſt ſimple Ideas is unknown. 

11. Eſpecially of Secondary Qualities. 

12--I4, Aud farther,becauſe all conmexion 
between any ſecondary and prima- 
ry Qualities s undiſcoverable. 

I5. Of Repugnancy to co-exiſt larger. 

I6. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a 
very little way. 

I7. Of the Spirits yet narrower. 

18. Zhirdly, of other Relations it is 
not eafie to ſay how far. Morality 
capable of Demonſtration. 

I9. Two Things have made moral 1 
deas thought uncapable of Demon- 

ftration. Their Complexedneſs, 
and want of ſenſible Repreſenta- 
trons. 

20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 

21. Fourthly, of real Exiſtence we 

have an intuitive Knowledge of 
our own, demonſtrative of God's 
ſenſible of ſome few other Things. 

22. Our Ignorance great. 

2.3. Firſt,One Cauſe of it want of Ideas, 
either ſuch as we have no Conce- 


prion of, or ſuch as particularly SECT. 


we have not. . 
24. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 
25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 
26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 
27. Much leſs of Spirits. 
28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable 
connexion between Ideas we have. 
29. Inftances. 
3o0-Thirdly,Want of tracing our Ideas. 
31.Extent in reſpect of Univerſality. 


——— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


SECT. 
I. Objeftion, Knowledge placed in 
Hdeas may be all bare Viſon. 
2,3. Anſwer, Net ſo, where Ideas a- 
gree with Things. 
4. As, Firſt, All fimple Ideas do. 
5. Secondly, All complex Ideas, ex- 
cepted. 


6. /tence the Reality of mathemate- 
cal Knowledge. 

7. And of moral. 

8. Exiſtence not required to make it 
real. 

9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

10. Miſ-naming di ws. not the Cer- 
tainty of the Knowledge. 

It. /deas of Subſtances have their 
Archetypes without us. 

I2, So far as they agree with thoſe, 
ſo far our Knowledge concerning 
them u real. 

T3. In our Enquiries about Subſtan- 
ces, we muſt confider Ideas, and 
not confine our Thoughts to Names 
or &peries ſuppoſed ſet out by 
Names. 

14-17. Objettion againſt a Changeling, 

being Ponng berween Man and 
Bea(t, anſwered. 
18. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in General. 


I. What Truth is. 
2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
Signs; 1.e. Ideas or Words. 
3- Which make mental or werbal 
Propoſitions. 
q-Mental Propofitions are very hard 
to be treated of. 
5. Being nothing but the joining, or 
ſeparating Ideas without Words. 
6. When mental Propoſitions contain 
real Truth, and when verbal. 
7.0bjettion againſt verbal Truth,that 
it may be thus alchimerical. 
8. Anſwered real Truth is about 
Ideas agreeing to Things. 
9. Falſhood is the joining of Names 
otherwiſe than their 1deas agree. 
IO. General Propoſitions to be treated 
of more at large. 
IT. Moral and metaphyſical Trath. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: VI 


Of Mniverſal Propoſitions, their Truth 


and ( ertainty. 


SECT. 


1. Treating of Words neceſſary to 
Knowledge. 

2. General Truths hardly to be un- 
derſtood, but in verbal Propoſi- 
{10NS. ; 


3- Certainty two-fold, of Truth and 


3- Self-evidence not peculiar to re- 
cerved Axioms. 

4 Firſt, As to Identity and Diver- 
fity, all Propoſitions are equally 
ſelf-evident. 

5. Secondly, In Coexiſtence we have 
few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

6. Thirdly, In other Relations we 
may have. 

7. Fourthly, Concerning real Exts 
tence we have none. 

8. Theſe Axioms do not much influ» 
ence our other Knowledge. 


of Knowledge. 9, 10. Becauſe they are not the Truths 
4+ No Propoſition can be known to be the firÞ known. | 
true, where the Eſſence of each Ii. What uſe theſe general Maxims 
Species mentioned is not known. have. | | 
5. This more particularly concerns 12. Maxims, if care be not taken in 
Subſtances. the uſe of Words, may prove con- 
6. The Truth of few univerſal Pro- tradittious. 
pofit ions concerning Subſtances, is I 3. Inſtance in Vacuum. } 
to be known. 14 They prove not the Exiſtence of 
7. Becauſe Co-exiſtence of Ideas in Things without us. 
few Caſes to be known. I5. Their Application dangerous a- 
8,9. Inſtance in Gold. bout complex 1deas. 
IO. As far as any ſuch Co-exiffence 16-18. Inſtance in Man. 
can be known, ſo far univerſal I9. Little uſe of theſe Maxims is 
Propoſitions may be certain. Proofs where we have cletr and 


But this will go but a little way, diſtinft Ideas. 
becauſe, 20. Their uſe dangerous where oar 
11,12. The Qualities, which make our com- Tdeas are confuſed. 

plex Ideas of Subſtances, depend 
moſtly on external,remote,and un- — —_ p 
perceived Cauſes. | | TEES 

I}. FTudgment may reach farther, but CHAP. VIII. 
that is not Knowledge. 

14. What is requiſite for our Know- Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


ledge of Subſtances. 

15. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſtances SECT. | 
contain not their real Conſtitu- 1. Some Propoſitions bring no increaſe 
tions, we can make but few gene- to our Knowledge. 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning 2,3. As Firſt, 1dentical Propoſitions. 
them. 4 — When a part of any cort- 

16. Wherein lies the general Certains plex Idea is predicated of the 
ty of Propoſitions. whole, * 

5: As part of the definition of the 

defined. 

CH AP. VIL 6. Inſtance Man and Palfry. 

7. For this teaches but the fighificas 
Of Maxis. tion of Words. 
SECT. 8. But noreal Knowledge. 
I. They are ſelf-evident. 9. General Propoſitions concerning 
2. Wherein that Self-evidence con- Subſtances are often trifling. 
feſt; 10. And why. 
e 2 it. Thirdly, 


Content s. 


CA 
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11.7hirdly, uſing Words variouſly, ts 
trifling with them. 

Marks of . verbal Propoſitions 
Firſt, Predication in abſt ratt. 
Secondly, 4 part of the Definiti- 
on predicated of any term. 


I'2, 


13» 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


SECT. 
x. General certain Propoſitions con- 
cern not Exiſtence, 
2. A threefold Knowledge of Exi- 
ftence. 
3+ Uur Knowledge of our own Exi- 
ſtence is intuitive. 


CHAP. X 
Of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 
SECT. 


1.We arecapable of knowing certain- 
ly that there is a GOD. 

2» Man knows that he himſelf is. 

3. He knows alſo, that Nothing can- 
not produce a Being, therefore 

Something eternal, 

4+ That eternal Being muſt be moſt 
power ful. 

5. And moſt knowing. 

6. And therefore G O D. 

7. Our Idea of a moſt perfeit Being 
uot the ſole proof of a GOD. 

8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two ſorts of Beings, Cogitative 
and Tncogitative. 

10. Incogitative Being cannot produce 
a Cogitative. 

II, 12. Therefore there has been an eter- 
nal Wiſdom. 

13. Whether material or no. 

I4. Not material, Firif, Becanſe 
every particle of Matter is not 
cogitative. | 

I5. Secondly, One particle alone of 
Matter, cannot be cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, ASyTem of incogitative 
Matter, cannot be cogitative. 

17. Whether in motion, or at reſt. 

1s, 19.Matter not co-eternal with an eters 
nal Mi ud , 


CHAP. XL. 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 
other Things. 
SECT. 

I. [s to be had only by Senſation, 

2. Inſtance whiteneſs of this Paper. 

3- This tho' not ſo certain as demon- 
ſtration, yet may be called Know- 
ledge, and proves tbe exiſtence of 
things without us, 

4. Firſt , Becauſe we cannot have 
"oY but by the inlet of the Sen- 

es. 

5. Becauſe an Idea from attual Sen- 
ſation, and another from Memory, 
are very diſtintt Perceptions, 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 
accompanies attual Senſation, ac- 
companies not the returning of 
thoſe Ideas without the external 
Ohjetts. 

7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt one a- 
nother's Teſtimony of the Exi- 
tence of outward things. 

8. This certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther than aftu- 
al Senſation. 

10. Folly ro expect Demonſtration in 
every thing. 

11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Me- 
mory. 

I2. The Exiſtence of Spirits not know- 
able. 

I 3.Particular Propoſitions concerning 
Exiftencc are knowable. 

I4. And genera! Propoſitions concer- 
ning abſtract Ideas, 


CHAP. XIL 


Of the improvement of our Knowledge. 
SECT. 


1. Knowledge is not from Maxims. 

2. The occaſion of that Opinion. 

3- But from the comparing clear and 
diſtintt Ideas. 

4- Dangerous to build upon precari- 
ous Principles. 

5. This no certain way to Truth. 


6. but 
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6. But to compare clear compleat [- 
deas under fteddy Names. 
7.The true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by conſidering our 
abſtratt Ideas. 

8. By which, Morality alſo may be 
made clearer. 

9. But knowledge of Bodies is to be 
improved only by Experience. 

10. This may procure us CONVentence, 
not ScIence. 

11.Weare fitted for moral Knowledge 
and natural Improvements. 

12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes 
and wrong Principles. 

13. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 

14. Clear and diſtintt Ideas with ſets 
led Names, and the finding of 
thoſe which ſhew their agreement, 
or diſagreement, are the ways to 
enlarge our Knowledge. 

15. Mathematicks an inſtance of it. 


-— — 


CHA P. XII 


Some other Conſiderations concernmg our 


Knowledge. 


Ii. Our Knowledge partly neceſſary, 
partly voluntary. 

2. The application voluntary ;, but we 

know. as things are, not as we 


pleaſe. 


3. Inſtances in number. 


— — 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Judgment. 


SECT. 

t. Our Knowledge being ſhort, we 
want ſomething elſe. 

2. What uſe to be made of this twi- 
light Eſtate. 

3. Judgment ſupplies the want of 
Knowledge. 

4. Judgment is the preſuming things 
to be fo, without percetving tt. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


I. Probability is the appearance of 
agreement upon Falkth. proofs, 

2. /t is to ſupply the want of Knows 
ledge. 

3- Being that which makes us pre- 
ſume things to be true, before we 
know them to be ſo. 

4: The grounds of Probability are 
two ; conformity with our own Ex» 
perience,or the Teſtimony of others 
Experience. 

5.1n this all the agreements pro 
and con ought to be examined, 
before we come to a Judgment. 


6.They being capable of great variety. 


m__— 


SECT. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


SECT. 


x. Oar aſſent ought to be regulated 
Ly the grounds of Probability. 

2. Theſe cannot always be all attually 
in view, and then we muſt content 
our ſelves with the remembrance 
that we once ſaw ground for ſuch 
a degree of Aſſent. 

3. The 1] conſequence of this, if our 
former Judgment were not rightly 
made. ; 

4 The right uſe of it is mutual Chas 
rity and forbearance. 

5. Probability is either of matter of 
fatt or ſpeculation. 

6. The concurrent experience of all 
other Men with ours, produces 
aſſurance approaching to Know- 
ledge. 

7. Unque#t ionable Teſt imony and Ex- 
perience for the moſt part produce 
Confidence. 

8. Fair Teſtimony, and the Nature of 
the Thing indifferent, produces 
alſo confident belief. 

g. Experience and Teſtimonies clas 
ſhing, infinitely vary the degrees 
of Probability. 

10. Traditional Teſt imontes, the _ 

Trwer 
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ther removed, the leſs their 
Proof. 
I1.Tet Hiſtory is of great uſe. 
12. In things which Senſe cannot diſ- 
cover, Analogy is the great Rule of 
. Probability. : 
I 3. One caſe where contrary Expert- 
ence leſſens not the Teſtimony. 


22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 


2.3- Above, contrary, and according to 
Reaſon. 
2.4. Reaſon and Faith not oppoſite. 


CHAP, XVIII, 


14. The bare Teſtimony of Revelation of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin#t 


is the higheſt certainty. 


CH AP. XVII 
Of Reaſon. 


x. Various fignifications of the word 
Reaſon. 
2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. 
3. /ts four parts. 
4+ Sylogiſm not the great Inſtrument 
of Reaſon. : 
5. Helps little in Demonſtration,leſs 
in Probability. 
6. Serves not to encreaſe our Know- 
ledge, but fence with it. 
7. Other helps ſhould be ſought. 
8. He Reaſon about Particulars. 
9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of 
{deas. 
10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and 
imperfett Ideas. . | 
11. Thirdly, For want of Intermedi- 
ate 1deas. 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong Prin- 
ciples. 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful 
terms. 
x 4. Our higheſt degree of Knowledge 
is intuitive, without reaſoning. 
15. The next is Demonſtration by rea- 
ſoning. | 
16. To ſupply the narrowneſs of this, 
we have nothing but Fudgment up- 
on probable reaſoning. 


SECT. 


I 7.Intuition, Demonſtration, Judgment | 


18. Conſequences of Words, and Con- 
ſequences of Ideas. 

19. Four ſorts of Arguments : Firs;, 
Ad Verecundiam. _ 

20: Secondly, AdIgnorantiam. 

1. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 
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Provinces. 


SECT. 


I. Neceſſary to know their Bounda- 
ries. 


2. Faith and Reaſon what,as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed. 

3» No new ſimple Idea can be convey- 
ed by traditional Revelation. 

4. Traditional Revelation may make 
«s know Propoſitions knowable al- 
ſo by Reaſon,but not with the ſame 
rertainty that Reaſon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be admitted a- 
gainſt the clear evidence of Rea- 
ſon. 

6. Traditional Revelation much leſs. 

7. Things above Reaſon. 

8. Or not contrary to Reaſon,if revea- 
led, are matter of Faith. 

9. Revelationgin matters where Rea- 
fon cannot judge, or but probably, 
ought to be hearkened to. 

Io. matters where Reaſon can af- 
ford certain knowledge that is to 
be hearkned to. 

11.1f the boundaries be not ſet be- 
tween Faith and Reaſon, no En- 
thufiaſm, or extravagancy in Re- 
ligion can be contraditted, 


CHAP. XIX, 
of Wrong Aſſent or Errour. 


SECT. 


I. Cauſes of Errour. 

2. Firft, Want of Proofs. 

3. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe 
who want them, anſwered. 

4- People hindred from Enquiry. 

5. Secondly, Want of Skill to uſe 


them. 


6. Third- 
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6. Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe 17. Fourthly, Authority. 


them. 18. Men not in ſo many Errours as 15 
7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures of Pro- imagined. 
bability, whereof. 
8---10, Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions taken 
or Principles. L : 
II ASemdy Received Hypotheſis. 0G 908 
12. Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions. Vi - 
13. The —_ of evading ons Diviſun of the Sciences. 
lities, 1ſt. Suppoſed fallacy. SECT. 
14- 2dly. Suppoſed Arguments for the x. Three ſorts. 
contrary. 2. Firſt, Phyſica. 
15.What Probabilities determine the 3. Secondly, PraQtica. 
Aſent. 4 Thirdly, Sywan. 
16. Where it is in our power to ſu- 5+ This # the firſt Divifion of the 
ſpend it. Objetts of Knowledge. 
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Humane Underſtanding. 
BOOKI CHAP. 1]. 
Introdu@ion. 


$. 1. G's it is the Dnder/tanding that ſets Man above the reſt of ſen- 


ſible Beings, and gives him all the Advantage and Dominion, #9 che Un- 


which he has over them ; it is certainly a SubjeR, even for its 


derſtanding 


ſealant and 


Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like u/efw.. 


the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceiveall other Things, takes no 
notice of it fell: And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a diſtagce, and 
make it its own Object : But whatever be the Difficulties, that lie in the 
way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark 
to our ſelves ; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own 
Minds ; all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtandings, 
will not only be very pleaſant ; but bring us great Advantage, in direct- 
ing our Thoughts in the ſearch of other Things. 

d. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe to enquire into the Original, 
Certainty,and Extent of humane Knowledge; together,with theGrounds 
and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent ; I ſhall not at preſent med- 
dle with che Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind ; or trouble my felf to 
examine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our Spirits, 
or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation by our Or- 
gans, or any eas 1n our Underſtandings; and whether thoſe /deas do 
in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on Matter, or no. Thele 
are Speculations, which, however curious and entertaining, I ſhall de- 
cline, as lying out of my Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. lt ſhall 
ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Facuities of a 
Man, as they are employ d about the Objefs, which they have to do 
with: and I ſhall imagine I have not wholly mifimploy'd my ſelf in the 
Thovghts I ſha!l have on this Occaſion, if, in this Hiſtorical, plain Me- 
thod, I can give any Account of the Ways, whereby our Underſtand- 
ings come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can fet down 
any Mealures of the Certainty of our Knowledge,or the Grounds of thoſe 
Perſwaſtons, which are to be found amongſt Men, fo various, different, 
and atolly contradictory : and yet afſerted ſome where cr other with 
ſuch Aſſurance, and Confidence, that be that ſhall take a view of the 
Opinions of Mankind, obferve their Oppoſition, and at the fame time, 
contiler the Fondnefs, and Devotion wherewith they are embracd ; the 
Reſolution, and Exgerneſs, wherewith they are maintain'd, may perhaps 
have Reaſon to ſutpet, That cither there is no ſuch thing as Trurh at 3!l; 
or tit Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Krowledge 
of it. 
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Deſign. 
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Method. 


T/eful toknow 


the extent of 


eur C ompre- 
benſ/ion. 


Our Capacity 
ſuited to our 
State and Con- 
eerns. 


$. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch out the Bownds between 
Opinion and Knowledge ; and examine by what Meaſures, in things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge,we ought to regulate our Aſlent, 
and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I thall purſue this 
following Mcthod. - 

Fir#f, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe 7deas, Noticns, or 
whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and 1s 
conſcieus to himſelf he has in his Mind ; and the ways whereby the Un- 
dcrſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 

Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew,what Aowledge the Underſtanding 
hath by thoſe 7deas ; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent ot it. 

Thirdly, 1 ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of 
Faith, or Opinion : whereby I mean that Aſſent, which we give to any 
Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain Knowledge : 
And here we ſhall have Occaſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of 
Aſſent. 

$. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, I can 
diſcover the Powers thereof ; how far they reach ; to what things they 
are in any Degree proportionate ; and where they fail us, I ſuppoſe it 
may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſie Mind of Man, to be more cau- 
tious in meddling with things exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to ſtop, 
when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether ; and trofit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found to be 
beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be fo 
forward, out of an Aﬀectation of an univerſal Knowledge, to raiſe Que- 
ſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 
vhich our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we cannot frame 
in our Minds any clear or diſtin Perceptions, or whereof (as it has per- 
haps toooften happend ) we have not any Notions at all. If we can 
find out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it has 
Facultics to attain Certainty ; and in what Calcs it can only judge and 
gueſs, we may learn to content our ſelves with what is attainable by us 
in this State. 

d. 5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings, comes ex- 
cceding ſhort of the vaſt Extent of Things; yet,we ſhall have Cauſe enough 
to magnifie the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion, and De- 
gree of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on us, fo far above all the reſt of 
the Inhabitants of this our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well fati(- 
fied with what God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has given them 
(as St. Peter ſays, 7a og Conv y evorcunr, Whatſoever is ncceliary tor 
the Conveniences of Litc,and Information of Vertue ; and has put with- 
in the reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Proviſion for this Lite 
and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their Knowledge 
may come of an univerſal, or perte& Comprehenſion of whatſoever 1s, 
it yet ſccures their great Concernments, that they have Light enough to 
lead them to the Knowledge of their Maker, and the ſight of their own 
Duties. Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſie their Heads,and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; it they will not 
boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Blel- 
ſings their Hands are fill d with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain of the 
narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ them about what may 
be of uſe to us; for of that they are very capable : And it will be an un- 


pardonable, as well as Childiſh Peeviſhneſs, it we undervalue the Advan- 
| tages 
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cages of our Knowledge, and negle to improve it to the ends for which 
it was given us,becaule there are ſome Things that are ſet out of thereack 
of it. It will be no Excule to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad 
Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is fer up in us, ſhines bright enough for 
all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to ſa- 
tisfie us: And we ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we enter- 
tain all ObjeQs in that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
Facultics ; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being propos d 
to us ; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require Demonſtration, 
and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which 
is ſuſficient to govern all our Concernments. If we will disbelieve every 
thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things ; we ſhall do much- 
what as wiſely as hc, who would not uſe his Legs, but fir ſtill and periſh, 
becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 

d. 6. When we know our own Szrength, we ſhall the better know Knowledge of 
what to undertake with hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well ſur. ppt,” 4 
vey d the Powers of our own Minds, and made fome Eſtimate what we priciſm and 
may expect from them,we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not {#ene/ 
ſet our Thoughts on work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any thing ; nor 
on the other ſide queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all Knowledge, be- 
cauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. *Tis of great uſe to the 
Sailor to know the length of his Line, though he cannot with it fathom 
all thedepths of the Ocean. *Tis well he knows, that it is long enough 
to reach the bottomat ſuch Places, as are neceſlary to direct his Voyage, 
and cantion him againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruine him. Our 
Buſineſs here is not to know all things, but thoſe which concern our 
Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Megſures, whereby a rational Crea- 
ture put in that State, which Man is in, in this World, may,and ought to 
govern his Opinions, and Actions depending thereon, we need not be 
troubled, that ſome other things ſcape our Knowledge. 

$ 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay con- Occaſion of 
cerning the Underſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards fa- *** #/*- 
tisfying ſeveral Enquiries,the Mind of Man was very apt to run into,was, 
to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, 
and fee to what things they were adapted. Till that was done I ſuſpe&ed 
we began at the wrong end,and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet 
and ſecure Poſſeſſion of Truths,that moſt concern'd us,whilſt we let looſe 
our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Ex- 
tent, were the natural, and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, 
wherein there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped 
its Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their Enquiries beyond their 
Capacities, and lctring their Thoughts wander into thoſe depths, where 
they can find no ſure Footing ; *tis no Wonder, that they raiſe Que- 
ſtions, and multiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſoly- 
tion, are proper only to continue and increaſe their Doubts,and to con- 
firm them at laſt in perfe& Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of 
our Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once 
diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds between the 
enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what is not 
comprehen{ible by us, Mcn would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce 
in the avow d Ignorance of the one, and imploy their Thoughts and 
Diſcourſe, with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 
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-t rf __ d. 8. Thus much I thought neceſlary to ſay concerning the Occaſion 
"ane, of this Enquiry into humane Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on 
| to what Ihave thoughton this Subject, I muſt here in-the Entrance beg 
Pardon of my Reader, tor the frequent uſe of the Word /dea, which: he 
will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term, which, I think, 
ſerves beſt to ſtand for. whatſoever is the Obje& of the Underſtanding 
when a Man thinks,] have uſed it to expreſs whatever 1s meant by Phax- 
taſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it 1s,which the Mind can be employ'd 
about in thinking ; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. 
[ preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Zeas in 
Men's Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and Men's 
Words and Actions will fatisfie him, that they are in others. 
Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 


CHAP. IL 


No innate Principles in the Hind. 


Thewey ſbewn Y: 1. © is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in 
bes Ke: the Underſtanding certain innate Principles; ſome primary No- 
ledge, ſufi- £10Ns, Kone eee, Characters, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of 
cient to prove Man, which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; and brings into the 
7: net nate. World with it. It would be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers 
of the falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hopel ſhall 
in the tollowing Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the Ule of 
their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have,with- 
out the help of any innate Impreſſions ; and may arrive at Certainty, 
without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For I imagine any one 
will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe the /deas of 
Colours innate in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a 
Power to receive them by the Eyes from external Objects : and no leſs 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths,to the Impreſiions of 
Nature, and innate Characters, when we may obſerve 1n our ſelves Fa- 
cultics, fit to attain as eaſie and certain Knowledge of them, as if they 

were Originally imprinted on the Mind. 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever fo little out 
of the common Road: I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that made me doubt 
of the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in 
one, which I leave to be confider'd by thoſe, who,with me, diſpoſe theme 

 __ ſelves to embrace Truth, where-ever they find it. 

| | as Fo $. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that 
Argument. thercare certain Principles both Speculativeand Practical (for they ſpeak 
ol both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind : which theretore they 
argue, mult needs be the conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men 
receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring into the World with 
them,as neceſarily and really as they do any of their inherent Faculties. 
Univerſal $. 3. This Argument, drawn from @niverſal Conſent, has this Misfor- 
Coyentp!97% tune in it, That if it were true in matter of Fat, that there were certain 
te, Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them _— it 
renere 
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there can be any other way ſhewn,how Men may cometo that Univerfal 
Agreement, in the things they do conſent in ; which I preſume may be 
done. TE? 

. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, which fab ro 
is made uſe of,to prove innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration for the fame 
that there are none ſuch : Becauſe there are none to which all Mankind thingto be,and 

, ; . . : ; not to be, no? 
give an univerſal Aſſent. [ſhall begin with the Specularive, and inſtance ,,,,.,-!, 
in thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration. Whatſoever is, is; and 7, 1s afſented te. 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, which of all others | think 
have the molt allow'd Title to innate. Theſe have fo ſetled a Reputation 
of Maxims univerſally received , that 'twill, no doubt, be thought 
ſtrange, it any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberry 
to fav,That theſe Propoſitions are ſo far from having an univerſal Aſſent, 
thar-there are a great Part of Mankind, to whom they are not fo much 
as known. REID 

d. 5. For, firſt 'ris evident,that all Chi/dren,and /deots have not theleaſt —_ wen WR 
Apprchention or Thought of them: and the want of that is enough to ralh imprin- 
deſtroy that univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary concomi- **4- es 
tant of all innate Truths : it ſeeming to me near a Contradition, to ſay, _— Ide 
that there are Truths imprinted on the Soul,which it perceives or under- ors, &c. 
ſtands not ; imprinting, if it ſignifie any thing, being nothing elſe, but 
the making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any thing on 
the Mind without the Mind's perceiving it, ſcems to me hardly intelligi- 
ble. If therefore Children and /deots have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe 
Impreſlions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive them, and ne- 
ceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths , which ſince they do not, it is 
evident that there are no ſuch Impreflions. For it they are not Notions 
naturally imprinted, How can they be innate ? And if they are Notions 
imprinted, How can they be unknown? To fay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant 
of it,and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing, 

No Propoſitioncan be faid to bein the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
which it was never yet conſcious of. For ifany one may ; then, by the 
fame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable ever 
of allenting to, may be ſaid tobe in the Mind, and 'to be imprinted : 
Siace if any one can be faid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
it mult be only becauſe it is capable of knowing it ; and fo the Mind is 
of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be imprinted on 
the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : for aman may live 
long, and dic at laſt in Ignorance of many Truths , which his Mind 
was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Ca- 
pacity of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be, every one of them, 
12nate ; and thisgreat Point will amount to no more, but only to a very 
improper way of ſpeaking; which whilſt it pretends toaſlert thecontrary, 
ſays nothing difterent from thoſe, who deny innate Principles. For no Bo- 
dy, I think, ever denied, that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral 
Truths. "The Capacity, they fay, is innate, the Knowledge acquired. 
But then to what end ſuch conteſt for certain innate Maxims ? If Truths 
can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being perceived, I cari 
ce noditlerence there can be, between any Truths the Mind is capableof 
knowtng in refpect of rheir Original : They muſt all be innate,or all ad- 
Ventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguith them. He there- 
fore tat talks of innate Notions 1n the Underſtanding, cannot (it he or 
Len 
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tend thereby any diſtin ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in the 
Underſtanding. as it never perceived, and is yet fully ignorant of. For 
if theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propricty, they 
ſgnifie to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and, nor 
to be underſtood ; to be in the Mind, and, never to be perceived, is all 
one, as to fay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. 
If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, 75;and, It is impoſſible 
' for the ſame thing to be, and net to be, are by Nature imprinted, Chil- 
dren cannot be ignorant of them : Infants, and all that have Souls muſt 
neceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, know the Truth of them, 


and aſlent to it. 
$. 6. To avoid this, 'tis uſually anſwer'd,that all Men know and a//cur 


ns _=_ to them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough to prove 

when they them innate. I anſwer, 

«ſe of Ream, $- 7- Doubtſul Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any ſignification,gofor clcar 

arſwer'd. Reaſons to thoſe, who being prepoſleſied, take not the pains to examine 
even what they themſelves ſay. For toapply this Anſwer withany tolera- 
ble Sence toour preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignifie one of theſe twothings ; 
cithcr, That as ſoon as Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed 
native Inſcriptions come to be known,and obſerved by them : Orelfe,that 
the Uſe and Exerciſe of Men's Reaſons aſliſts them in the Diſcovery ot 
theſe Principles, and certainly make them known to them. 

If Reaſondiſ. Y. 8. If they mean that by the Z/e of Reaſon Men may diſcover thete 

Re tbem, Principles; and that this is ſufficient to prove them innate ; their way of 

ning 01/0" 2rguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever Truths Reaſon can certain- 

annate, ly diſcover to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind ; ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the 
Mark of them,amounts to no more but this ; That by the uſe of Reaſon, 
we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge of, and aſſent to them ; 
and by this Means there will be nodifterence between the Maxims of the 
Mathematicians, and Theorems they deduce from them : All muſt be 
equally allow'd innate, they being all Diſcoverics made by the uſe of 
Reaſon,and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, 
it he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 

"Tis falſe that d. 9. But how can thoſe Men think the »/e of Reaſon neceſſary todiſco- 

Reaſon diſco. VET Principles that are ſuppoſed innate, when Reaſon (it we may believe 

»-15 them. them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths 
from Principles or Propoſitions, that are already known ? That cer- 
tainly can never be thought innate, which we have need of Reaſon 
to diſcover, unleſs as I have faid, we will have all the certain Truths, thar 
Reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate. We may as wcll think the uſe of 
Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the Underſtan- 
ding {ce,what is Originally engraven in it, and cannot be in the Under- 
ſtanding, beſore it be perceived by it. So that to make Reaſon difco- 
ver tiole Truths thus imprinted, 1s to fay, that the uſe of Reafon diſco- 
vers to a Man, what he knew before; and if Men have theſe innate, im- 
preſſed Truths Originally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are al- 
ways ignorant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, tis in effet 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 

d. 10, "Twill here perhaps be faid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
and other Truths, that are not innate,are not aſſented to, as foon as pro- 
pos'd, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other in- 
nate Truths. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt __ 

poung, 
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5, more particularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very rex- 
dily.allow, Thar theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations are 
in this diflerent ; That the one has need of Reaſon uling of Proofs, to 
make them out, and to g1in our Aſſent ; but the other, as ſoon as under- 
ſtood, arc, without any the leaſt reaſoning, embraced and aſlenre to. 
But I withal beg leave to obſerve, That it lays open the Weaknets of 
this Subterfuge, which requires the Z/e of Reaſon tor the Diſcovery of 
theſe general Truths : Since it mult beconfeſled, that in their Diſcovery, 
there 1s no Uſe made ot reaſoning at all. And [ think thoſe who give 
this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knewledge of this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a 
dedution of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of 
Nature, they ſcem fo fond of, whilit they make the Knowledge of thoſe 
Principles todepend on the labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning 
is ſearch, and caſting about, and requires Pains and Application. And 
how can it with any tolerable Sence be ſuppos'd, that what was imprin- 
ted by Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, thould need 
the Uſe ot Reaſon to diſcover it ? 

d. 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to refle& witha little attention on *7;; £1! 2444: 
the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find, that this ready Aſſent of Re4/n diſco - 
the Mind to ſome Trurhs, depends not, either on native Inſcription, or ** 9 
the Z/c of Reaſon; but ona Faculty of the Mind quite diſtinct from both 
of them, as we ſhall ſce hereafter. Reaſon therefore, having nothing to 
do in precuring our Aflent to theſe Maxims, if by faying, that Men know 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the Tſe of Reaſon, be meant, That 
the uſe of Reaſon allifts us in the Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is ut- 
terly falfe : and were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 

d. 12, It by knowingand aſlenting to them, when we come to the uſe of the coming to 
Reaſon be meant, that this is the rime,when they come to be taken notice June - uy 
of by the Mind ; and that as foon as Children come to the uſe of Reaſon, time we come 
they come alſo ro know and atlent to theſe Maxims ; this alſo is lalſe, and 9 know theſe 
frivolous. Fir/t,It is falſe: becauſe it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in 4 
the Mind ſocarly as the ufe of Reaſon ; and therefore the coming to the 
uſe of Reaſon is talſly afſigned,as the time of their Diſcovery. How many 
inſtances of the uſe of Reaſon may we obſerve in Children, a long time 
belore they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, That ir is impoſſible for 
the {ame thing tobe, and not to be? and a great part of illiterate People, 
and Salvages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age, without ever 
thinking on this, and the like gencral Propoſitions. I grant Men come 
not to the Knowledgeot theſe general and more abltratt Truths, which 
are thought innate, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon ; and I add, nor 
then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the uſe of Rea- 
ſon, thoſe general abſtract 7deas are not framed in the Mind, about which 
thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken tor innate Principles, but 
are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Veritics introduced, and brought into 
the Mind by the ſame Way, and diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral 
other Propoſitions, which no Body was ever fo extravagant as to ſup- 
poſe innate. This I hope to make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. 

I allow therefore a Necellity, that Men ſhould come to the ufe of Reaſon, 
betore they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths: but deny, that 
Men's coming to the ule of Reaſon is the time ot-rheir Diſcovery. . 

d. 13. In tie mean time, it is obſervable, that this faying, that Men Iv this. they 
know, and aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the wſe of Reaſon, are not diſtin- 
amounts in reality of Fatt to no more but this, That they are never ed from 
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known, nor taken notice ot before the uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly 
be aſſented to ſometime alter, during a Man s Life ; but when, 1s uncer- 
tain: And fo may all other knowable Truths, as well as theſe, which 
therefore have no Advantage, nor diſtintion from others, by this Note 


of being known when we come to the uſe of Reaſon ; nor are thereby 


py ed to be innzte, but quite the. contrary. 

d. r.4. Bur Secor dly, were it true, that thc preciſe time of their b cing, 
[ni un, and -tle -nted to, were, when Men come bo the 7/ſe of Reſon 3 
neither would that prove thera innate. This way of arguing 1s as frivo- 
ous, as the Supvofition of 1t felt is falſe. For by what kind of Logick 
will 1t appcor, tl; at any Notion 15 Originally by Nature imprinted in 
the Mind 1n :ts ti; iſt Conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, 
and aflented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct 
Province, kegins to exert 1t {elf ? And therefore, the coming to the uſe 
cf Speech, it it Were ſuppoſcd the time, that theſe Maxims are firſt al- 
ſented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the time when Men 
come to the uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proof that they were 
mnate, as to fay, they are innate becauſe Men aflent to them,u hen they 
come to the uic of Reaſon. Iagree then with theſe Men of innate Prin- 
Ciplcs, that there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſel{-cvident Ma- 
x:m5 in the Mind, t:I] it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : but I deny 
that the coming to the ule of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when they are 
firſt taken notice of ; and that if it were, that it would prove them 1n- 
1ate. A!] that can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That 
Men aſſent to them when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, 1s no more Lat 
this, That the making ot general abſtrat eas, and the Underſtanding 
of general Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Fzculty, and 
growing up with it, Children commonly get not thoſe general Idec i 
nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, till har ing for 2 good while 
exerciſed their Reaſon about familiar and more particu]: r /deas, they « 
by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Acticns with others, acknow Ic ged wa 
Le capable of rational Converſation, 1 aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when 
Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Sence, I deſire 
it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other Sence it proven 
them innate. 

d. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Ideas, and furniſh the yet 
cmpty Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got to them. Af- 
rerwards the Mind procceging farther, abſtracts them, and by Degrees 
learns the uſe of general Names. In this manner tlie Mind comes to be 
jurniſh'd with //cos and Language, the Matcrials about which to cxcr- 
cile 1t5 diſcurſive Faculty : Andthe uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more vi- 
ible, as theſe Matcrials, that give it Employment, increaſe. But _—_ 
the having of gencral /deas, and the uſe of general Words and Rea{, 

ulually grow together ; yet, I ſce not, how this any way proves res 
nnate. The Knowledge of fome Truths, [ contels, 1s very carly in the 
Mind ; Lut in a way that ſhews them not to be innate. For, it we will 
obſerve, we ſhall find it ſti!l to be about /deas, not innate, but acquired : 
Ie being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with 
wich Infants have earſicft to do, and which make the molt trequent 
im wrefhions on their Senſes. In Leas, thus gor, the Mind diſcovers, 
That loinc agree, and others differ, p robably as ſoon as it has any ule of 
Memory ; as foon as it is able, to retain and receive diſtin 7deas ; But 
whether it be then, orno, this is certain, it does fo, long before it has 
tie 
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the uſe of Words ; or comes to that, which we commonly call the «ſe 
of Reaſon. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can ſpeak, the difte- 
rence between the /deas of Sweet and Bitter (z, e- That Sweet is not 
Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it coines to ſpeak) That Worm- 
wood and Sugar-piumbLs, are not the ſame thung, 

$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Seven, till 
he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and /dea 
ot Equality : and then upon the explaining thoſe Words, he prefently aſ- 
ſents to, or rather perceives the Truth ot that Propoſition. But neither 
does he then readily atlent, becauſe it is an innate Truth, nor was his 
Aſlent wanting, till then, becauſe he wantcd the Z//e of Reaſon ; but 
the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſetled in his Mind the 
clear and diſtin /deas,that theſe Names ſtand tor : And then,he knows 
the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the ſame Grounds,and by the fame 
means, that he knew belore, That a Rod and Cherry are not the ſame 
thing ; and upon the fame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know 
alterwards, 7hat is is impoſſible for tle ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
as we ſhall more fully ſhew hercattcr. So riat the later it is before any 
one comes to have thoſe general /deas, about which thoſe Maxims are ; 
cr to know the Signification of thoſe general Terms,that ſtand for them ; 
or to put together in his Mind, the [dzas they ſtand tor ; rhe later alſo 
will it be betore he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with 
the /deas they ſtand tor, being no more innate, than tliole of a Cat or a 
Weelel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have acquainted him 
with them ; and then he will be in a Capacity, to know the Truth of 
chele Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall make hum put together 
thoſe /deas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or difagree, 
according as is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſitions. And theretore it is, That 
a Man knows that Eighteen and Nineteen, are equal ro Thurty Seven, 
by the fame ſelf-Evidence, that he knows One and Two to be cqual to 
Three : Yet, a Child knows this, nor fo ſoon as the other ; not for 
want of the uſe of Reaſon ; but becaule the /deas the Words Eigltteen, 
Nineteen, and Thirty ſeven ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thole, which 
are ſignity'd by One, Two, and Three. 

d. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Men come to ny: 4, 
the uſe of Reaton, tailing as it does, and leaving no difference between /ror as prope- 
thoſe ſuppoied-innate,and other Truths,that are afterwards acquired and on — 
lcarnt,Men have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they Tow art 
call Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally a{ſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, ne. 
and the Terms they are propos d 1n, underitood : Sceing all Men, «even 
Children, as foon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, affent to theſe 
Propolitions, they think ir is ſufficient to prove them innate. For ſince 
Men never tail, after they have once underſtood the Words, to acknow- 
ledge them tor undoubted Truths, they would interr, That certainly 
thele Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Underſtanding, which, with- 
out any teaching, the Mind, at very firſt Propoſal, immediatcly clotes 
With, and atlents to, and after that never doubts again. IF ſuch an 1/ 

v. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand whether ready aſt, given to a/c 54 mak 
Propolition «por firſt hearias, and underſtanding the Terms, be a cer» > ay megan 
tain mark ot an innate Principle 2? It it be not, ſuch a general aſſent is in To are equa: 
vain urged as a Proof of them : It it be faid, that it is a mark of innate, ** wn 24 
Lacy mult thien allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be innate, which ate gene- _ 
rally afſeatcd io as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plen- 14s 3 and 
tiiully ſtored With innate Principles. hr aa the fame ground CD —— 

- OI anuee, 
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of Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, That Men wou!d 
have thoſe Maxims pals for innate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propofi- 
tions about Numbers,to be innate : And thus,7hat One and Two are egua! 
to Three, That Two and Two are equal to Four, and a multitude of other 
the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every Body aflents to, at firſt 
hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a place among{t theſe 
innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Pro- 
poſitions made about ſeveral of them: But even natural Philoſophy,and 
all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which arc ſure to mcet with 
Aſſent, as ſoon as they are underftood. That two Bodies cannot be in the 
ſame place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it 1s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; That 
White is not Black, That a Square is net a Circle, That Tellowneſs is not 
Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a Million of other fuch Propoſitions, as many at 
leaſt, as we have diſtin& 7deas, every Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, 
and knowing what the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily afſent to. If 
then theſe Men will be true to their own Rule, and have A4ſſent at fir/# 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, to be a mark of innate, they mult 
allow,not only as many innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct 7deas ; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions, whercin different 7deas are 
denicd one of another. Since every Propoſition, wherein one diflerent 
1dea is denied of another, will as certainly find Afſent at firſt hearing 
and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 7? 7s impoſſible for the 
fame to be, and not to be; or that which is the foundation of it, and is 
the eaſier underſtood of the two, Zhe ſame is not different : By which 
Account, they will have Legions of innate Propoſitions of this one fort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be innate, 
unleſs the /deas, about which it is, be innate, This will be, to ſuppoſe all 
our /deas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, &c. innate ; than which 
there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Unis. 
verſal and ready aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is 
(T grant) a mark of ſelf-evidence: but ſelf-evidence, depending not on 
innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter ) 
belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no Body was yct ſo extravagant, 
as to pretend to be innate. 

Such leſsgene- &, x9. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more particular ſelf-evident Propo- 
OR. ſitions,which areaſſented to at firſt hearing,as,7hat One and 7woare equal 
before theſe to Three ; That Green is not Red, &c. are received as the Conſequences of 
ON thoſe more univerſal Propoſitions, which are look'd on as innate Princi- 
' ples: ſinceany one, who will but take the Pains to obſcrve, what paſles 
in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, That theſe, ancl the like leſs ge- 
neral Propoſitions, are certainly known and firmly aſſentcd to, by thole, 
who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and fo, being 
earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot 

owe to them the Aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt hearing, 
One and One, &. 2.0, If it be faid,that theſe Propoſitions, viz. Two and Twoare equal to 
epi 9 TO, Four ; Red is not Blue,&c. are not general Maxims,nor of any great uſe. I 
ral nor "ef, anſwer , That makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal aſſent, upon 
ar/wered. hearing and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, 
whatever Propoſition can be found, that receives general aſlent,as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted tor an innate Propoſition, 
as well as this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be,they being upon this Ground equal. And as to the difference of 
being more general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being in- 
| nates 
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1at2; thoſe general and abſtrat /deas,being more ſtrangers to our firſt 
Ap vrenenfions, than thoſe of more particular ſelt- evident Propoſitions ; 

1nd therefore, tis longer betore they are admitted and aſſented to by the 
erow1ing Under tanding, And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Ma- 
Kms, that perhaps will not be found ſo great as 15 generally conceived, 
when it comes in its due place to be more fully conſidered. | 

d 21. ut we have not yet done with aſſenting to 7 ropofetions at fir mY F wromnesng 
bearing aud underſtanding their Terms ; 'tis fit we firſt take notice, Tha” /..,my 7. 
this, initcal of being a mark, that they are innate, 15 a proof of the con- #7557 2 pro- 
trarV : Since it ſupp: ,oſes; that ſeveral, who underſtand and know or! ner 77 ins 
things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos d to them ; nare. 
and that one may be unacquainted with theſe Truths, till he hears them 
from orhiers. For it they were innate, What need they be propos'd,in or- 

q ur to grining allent ; when, by being in the Underſtanding,by a natural 
and original [rupreſlion ( (if there were any ſuch) they could not but be 
known betore Or, doth the propoſing them, print them clearer in the 
Ming, than Nature did 2 It ſo, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man 
knows them better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did be- 
forc - Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made more e- 
\ident to us by other's teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſ- 
ſicn: which will ill agree with the Opinion of innate Principles, and 
give Le little Authority to them ; but on the contrary, makes them un- 
{it to be the foundations of all our other Knowledge, as they are preten- 
ded tobe. This cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with 
many of theſe ſel-evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But it is 
clexr, that whoſoever docs fo, finds in himſelt, That he then begins to 
know a Propoſition, which he knew not before ; and which from thence- 
worth he never queſtions : nor becauſe it was innate; but, becauſe the 
conſideration of the Nature of the things contained i in thoſe Words, 
W ould not fufter him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 
brought to reflect on them. And it whatever 1s aſſented to at firſt hear- 
Ing, and underſtanding the terms, mult paſs for an innate Principle,every 
well grounded Obſervation drawn irom particulars into a general Rule, 
m_ be innate. When yet it 15 certain, that not all, but only fagacious 

cads light at firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general 
p ropotitions, not innate, but collected trom a preceding acquaintance, 
and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men 
hai 'e made them, unobſerving Men, when they are propos d to them, 
canaot refuſe their aſſent to. 

\. 22. It it be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath an implicit Knowledge of Þ "gy 
thele Principles,but nor an explicit, betore this firſt hearing,(as they muſt, —=_ ——_— 
! 7 Poſing, f12 
who will fay, That they arcin theUnderſtanding before rhey areknown) mijes chat 1s 
it will be ha ird to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the Main 15 cape 
underltanding Iinplicitly ; unlels it be this, That the Mind is capable of / "—— __ 

46 Es nding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus all em, or e! 

thematical De monſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be received —_— "w— 
as native [mprettio1 5 on the Mind : which, 1 fear they will ſcarce allow © © | 
tlicm to _ ho find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aflent to 
It, Won demonſtrated : And few Mathematicians will be forward to be- 

LOVE, Cha 't all the Diagrams they have drawn, were but Copics of thoſe The 4r2w- 
innate Characters, W hich Nature had i ingraven upon their Minds. pong a 

Þ: 23. | | here 15 icar ris farther w caknels | in the foregoing Argument, .,,;uz, #7 
WiE.C1 Would pufwade us, That therefore thoſe Maxims arc to be thought upon a falſe 
Nate, Which Men _ at firiÞ hearing, becauſe they aſlent to Propo- Preface, 

© 3 {itions, teaching. 
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afſented to. 
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fitions, which they : are not taught, nor do recive 170m t22 force of any 
' ' \ i | fan $4 
Argument or Demonſtration, but a bare £5 plication or Underſtanding 
pA 11 : Ms 
of the Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to he ths i: aacy ; Fiat 


Men are ſuppoted not to ke tavght, nor to /carr any thins de now When 
in truth, they arc txught, and do learn ſomerning the were IWNorant 
of before. For firſt it is ev xFrvoh they have learned the Terms and their 
Sjonificatio! 1 : neither of which was born with them. But this {5 167 all 
the 2 acquired Knowledge in the cafe ; The 77: .» themfcives.awmut Wilzolh 
the Propot!t!on is, are not born with them, no more than their Nancs, 

but got ! RIECT wards. So, that in all Pronofittc ne 1100 ure ned to, at 


Cr 


firſt hearing the Terms of the Propoſition, the.r {landing {o- fact /dvas, 
and the /deas them{clves thar they ſtand for, being neither Of tem i= 
nate,l would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch Propoſitions,tl;at 
is innate. For I would gladly have any one name that Pr opofition,v hoſe 
Terms or /deas were cirner of them innate. We by dc; Recs get { CAS 
and Names, and learn their appropriated connexton one with another ; 
and then to Propoſiticns, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe fignifticatien we 
have learnt,and wherein the Agreement or Diſagreement We can Perc2:Vc 
in our /das, when put together, is expreſled, we at firlt hearing atlent ; 
thoug! to other Propoſitions, in themſclves as certain and evident, ! 
which arc concerning /deas, not ſo ſoon nor calily got, we are at t::0 
ſame time no way capable of afſenting. For though a Child quick! 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That an Apple is not Fire ; when, by hank ir 
Acquaintance, he has got the /e25 of thoſe twodiffercnt things d iſtintly 
imprinted on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand tor them : yet, it will be ſome years aſter, perhaps, belore the ſame 
Cinld will afſent to this Propoſition, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and ;:5t-to be. Becauſe, that though, perhaps, the Words are 
as calic to be learnt : vet, the ſignification of them, being more larg 
comprehenſive, and abflrac : of thin of the Names annexed to thoſ: end 
ble things, the Child hath ro do with, it is longer beiore he learns their 
preciic meaning, and 1t requires more tim? plat nly to form in his Mind 
thoic general /fear, they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in 
vain endeavour to make any Child aflent to a Propoſition, made up of 
{uch general Terms : But 'as ſoon as ever he has got thole /deas, and 
lcarn d their Names,he forwardly cloſes with the oneas well as the othc 
oi the forementione d Propoſitions ; and with both for the ſame Reaſon ; 
( viz.) becauſe he finds the /deas he has in his Mind,to agree or difag cree, 
according as the Words ſtanding tor them, are affir med, or denied one of 
another in the Propotition. But if Propoſiti ons be brought to him in 
Words, whici ſtand lor /deas he has not yer in his Mind : to fuch Pro- 
poſitions, however evicently true or falſe in themſctves,he atfords nCitizer 
aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For W ords, being but &1 apry ſounds, 
any {arther than they are ſigns of our Ideas, We cannot t but allen! t to 


But the ſh wing by what Steps nd Ways Know ledge comes into our 
Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of ajlcnr, being the Bulineſs 
ol the tollowing Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have © nly touc hed on it þ cre, 
as one Reaſon, "that made me doubt of thoſe innatc Principles. 
d. 24. To conclude this Argument of univerial Conſent, | agree Wit! 
theie Detenders of innate Principles ; That if they are innate, they m1 
needs have e 4ntverſal ajjent, For that a Fruth 1! 10uld be innate, and y cr 
wn allznted to, is to me as unintelligible, as tor a Man to know 2 ruth, 
and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But then, by thele Men's own 
Contethon, 
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( Som, thev cannot be innate ; fince they are not affented ro, by 


tho who underſtand not the Terms, nor by 2 great part of t! 
do uti ſtand the m, but h1ve yet nev r heard, nor thought of thy Pro 
pPolitions 5 Whicii I thunks, 15 at leaſt one © hatf of Mankind, Emyr wore t] 

eUINUCT in toſs, It Ro be cnovgi to deſtroy eniveri?] aſſent, and 
q 11cw theſe Propoſitions not to be innate, it Chuidren a! 
IEnorant of them 

C 25. Bat that I. may not be accuſed, to argue from the thovohs of 15:7 Miaims 

in' ; \ WHICH al e unknown to ut ; and to concia2e, from nm Toe: he rf? 
tier Undcritandings, betore they expreſs it + [ fa) Th oh Tot 43 eofls $5950 
OCOcral Propotitions arc not thc Truths, that fir »nlſefs the fin; of 


Clulcren ; nor areantececdent to all : Icquired, and adventitious Nec, 


Vin it thev were innate, they mult needs be. Waetncr we can Geter 

Minc it Or NC , it matters not, there is certainly a time, when Chilzren 
gin to thi nic, and their Words and Actions do allure us, that they dc 
ſo. When tlicretore they are capable of Thought, of Know ledge, of 
_—_ Can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can be 1gnorant of thote No- 

tions that Nature has imprinted, were there any ſuch? Can it be ima- 
nin) ', with any appcarance of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions 
irom things without ; and beat the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Chara- 
Aecrs, which Nature it felt has taken care to ſtamp within 2 Can they re- 
ccive and aflent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of tiiofe, which 
arc ſuppoſed woven into the very Principles of their Beting,an« | imprinted 
there 11 indelible CharaCters,to be the Foundation,and Guide of all their 
acquired Knowledge,and futore Reaſonings? This would be,to make Na- 
ture take Pains to no Purpoſe ; Or, at leaſt, to write very ill; ſince its 
Chratcrs could not be read by thoſe Eves, which faw other things very 
well : anc thole are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of Truth,and the 
Foundations of all our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and with- 
ovt which, the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other things may be 
112d, The Child certainly know 5. that the Nurſe that feeds ir, is neither 
the Cat t Wm :ys with, nor the B/ackmoor it 1safraid of ; That the Worm- 
feed or ft. rd ut reſuſes, 1s not the Apple or Sugar It cries for : this it is 
CcItainly and un doubtedly aſſured of : But will any one fay, it is by Vir- 
ay of this Principle, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and nc; 

te Le, th it it lo ſirmly aflents to theſe, and other parts of its Knowledge 2 
Or tliar the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition 
at :n Age, wheicin yet "tis plain, it knows a great many other Truths 2 
He that vi ill lay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with 
their fucking Bott! les, and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice be 

thou _ to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion , but lels Since- 


4 


FieV an nd Trurl h, titan one of that Age, 


d, 2 , T hovgh therefore there be ſeveral general Propoſitions, that 4u4 {> ne 
MCCr witi conitant and ready aflent,as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown 9-- 
up, who have attained the ute of more general and abſtract /deas, and 
Kames 1 (lan KIing, | tor them : yer they not being to be found in thoſe of ten- 

Gr Years, who neverthelets know other things, they carnot pretend to 
vo:vorſal aftenr of intelligent Perſons, and fo by no means can be ſuppo- 
[ 12te : It being impoſlib le, that any Truth which is 1nnate(1i theft 
v any fuch) Ihould be unknowt n, at Icaſt to any one, who knows any 
THVIee '' Since {| [Oy are innate Ir ths they mult be innate thoughts: 

| : [ruth in the Mind, that it has never tizougitt on, 
VEICY 16-15 C\ Fo t ti there be any innate Truths, they wn! weceſfarily 
e e jirſe of any tio? "4 U- tlic writ that appcar tHcre, 
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$. 27. That the general Maxims,we are diſcourling of,arc not known 
to Children, eos, anda great part of Mankind, we have already fuff- 
ciently proved : whereby it is evident, they have not an univerſal atone, 
nor are general Impreſſions. But there is this tarther Argument in it 
againſt their being innate: That theſe Characters, it they were native 
and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt aud cleares! 41 thoſe Per. 
ſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps of them : And 'tis, in my Opi- 
nion, a ſtrong Preſumption, that they are not innate; fince they are Jealt 
known to thoſe, in whom, if they were innate, they muſt needs exerc 


themſelves with moſt Force and Vigour, For Chi/dren, Ideots, Saly- 


ges, and i/iterare People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu- 
{tom, or borrowed Opinions ; Learning, and Education, having not caſt 
their Native thoughts into new Moulds ; nor by ſuper-inducing foreign 
and ſtudied Doctrines,confoundcd thoſe fair Characters Nature had writ- 
ten there ; one might reaſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe in- 
nate Notions ſhould lie open fairly to every ones view, as *tis certain the 
thoughts of Children do. It might very well be expected, that theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfettly known to Naturals ; which being {tamped 
immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no depen- 
dence on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only conlellcd 
difference between them and others. One would ttunk, according to 
theſe Men's Principles, That all theſe native Beams of Light (were there 
any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Conccal- 
ment,ſhine out in their full Luſtre,and leave us in no more cioubr of their 
being there, than we areof their love of Pleaſure and abhorrence of pain. 
But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Salvazes, and the groſly iUirerate, 
what general Maxims are to be found ? What univerſal Principles of 
Knowledge ? Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from 
thoſe ObjeRs, they have had moſt to do with, and wv hich have made up- 
on their Senſes the irequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impretiions.A Child knows 
his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanced Age : And a young Salvage has, perhaps, is Hcad fill'd with 
Love and Hunting, according to the faſhion of his Tribe. But he that 
from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expe&t 
theſe abſtract Maxims, and reputed Principles of Sciences, will I fear,find 
himſclt miſtaken. Such kind of general Propotitions, are ſeldom men- 
tioned in the Huts of [ndians : much leſs are they to be found in the 
thoughts of Chi/dren, or any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Natu- 
rals. They are the Language and Buſineſs of the Schools, and Acade- 
mies of learned Nations, accuſtomed ro that ſort of! Converſation, or 
Learning, where Diſputes are ſrequent : Theſe Maxims being ſuited ro 
artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction ; but not much con- 
ducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knou ledge. But 
of their ſmall uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more at large, /. q. c. 7. 

d. 28. Iknow not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of Demon- 
ſtration : And probably, it will hardly down with any Boy ar firſt 
Hearing. Imuſt theretore beg a little truce with prejudice,and the for- 
bearance of cenſure till | have been heard out in the ſequel of this D:t- 
courſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. And ſince [ 
impartially ſcarch after Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced, tliat 
I have been too tond of my own Notions; which 1 contels we arc all 
apt to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 


them. 
Upon 


Un— 
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Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground,. to think theſe two 
ſamed ſpeculative Maxims innate: ſince they are not univerſally aſſented 
to; and theallent they ſo generally find, is no other, than what ſeveral 
Propoſitions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them : 
And ſince the aſſent that is given them, 1s produced another way, and 
comes not from natural Inſcript:on, as I doubt not but to make appear in 
the following Diſcourſe. And.if theſe firſt Principles of Knowledge and 
Science, are tound not to be 7nnate, no other ſpeculative Maxims car 
(1 ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 
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d. 1. Þ F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the fore- No noralPrix- 
going Chapter,have not an actualuniverſal aſſent from all Man- ri 4 —_ 

kind, as we there proved, it is much more viſible concerning pradtical ral received, 

Principles, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Reception : and | think it 4 *he fore- 

vill be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo enters 

ceneral and ready an aſlent as, What #, is, or to be ſo manifeſta Truth as Maxwms. 

this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 

it is evident, That they are farther removed from a title to be innate; and 

the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger 

againſt theſe moral Principles than the ether. Not that it brings their 

Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, though not equally evi- 

dent. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry thcir own Evidence with them : 

But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe 

of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not 

open as natural Characters ingraven on the Mind ; which if any ſuch 

were, they mult needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own lighr 

be certain and known to every Body. But this is no Derogatton to their 

Truth and Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty,of the 

Three Angles ot a Triangle being equal to two right ones, becauſe it is 

not ſo evident,as 7he whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be aſlented 

to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable of 

Demonſtration : and therefore it is our own faults, if we come not to a 

certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are 

of them, and the ſlownels of aſſent, wherewith others receive them, are 

manifeſt Proots, that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to 

their view without ſearching, 

d. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do Faich and 7: 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the [ny Seer 
Hiſtory ot Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of their own ples by at 
Chimncys, Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally received MM 
without doubt or quellion, as it mult be if innate? Fa ice, and keeping 
of Contracts, is that which moſt Men ſeem to agree in. This ia Princi- 
ple,whicl1 is thought to extend it ſelf to the Dens of Thieves,and the con- 
tederacics o! the greateſt Villains ; and they who have gone fartheſt to- 
wards the putting oft of Humanity it ſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice 
one wirh another, I grant that Outlaws themſelves do this one amongſt 

another * 
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another : but 'tis, without receiving theſe as the innate Laws of Nature. 
They practiſe them as Rules of convenience within their own Commiu- 
nities : But it is impoſlible to conceive, that he imbraces Juſtice as a pra- 
&ical Principle, who acts fairly with his Fellow High way-men, and at 
the ſame time plunders, or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
Juſtice and Truth are the common ties of Socicty ; and therefore, even 
Outlaws and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides. muſt keep 
Faith and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold 
together. But will any one fay, That thoſe thar live by Fraud and R1- 
pine, have innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice, -which they allew 
and aſlent to ? | 
hy Twovwgh A. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the zacit aſſent of their Minds 
Allen detiy ry + 4 ; 
tom in their agrees to what their Praftice contraditts. I anſwer, Fir/t, 1 have always 
Practice, yet thought the Actions of Men the belt Interpreters of their thoughts. Bur 
rey £3998% fnce it is Certain, that molt Men's Practice, and fome Men's open Pro- 
$110 18 HiRar . » . . . . . « » . 
Thorhrs, an- (efJions, have either queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible 
ſwered. to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent (though we ſhould look for it only 
amoneſt grown Men ) without which, it is impoſllible to conclude tlicm 
innate, Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate 
practical Principlcs, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical 
Principles, derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and mult pro- 
duce Conlormity of Action, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to their truth, 
or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, [ 
contiels, has put into Man a deſire of Happineſs, and an averſion to Mi- 
ſery : Theſe indced are innate practical Principles, which (as practical 
Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence all 
our Actions, without ceaſing: Thele may be obſerved in all Perſons and 
all Ages, ſteady and univerlial ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appe- 
rite to good, not Impreſſions of truth on the Underſtanding. 1 de- 
ny not, that there arc natural tendencies imprinted on the Minds .ot 
Men ; and that, from the very firſt inſtances of ſenſe and perception, 
there are ſome things, that are gratciul, and others unwelcome to 
them ; ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly : Bur 
this makes nothing for innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be 
the Principles of Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural 
Impreſſions on the Underſtanding, are fo tar from being confirmed here- 
by, that this is an Argument againſt them ; fince if there were certain 
Characters, imprinted by Nature on the Underllanding, as the Princi- 
ples of Knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate 
in us, and influence our Knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will 
and Appetite ;_ which never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Mo- 
tives of all our Actions, to which, we perpetually feel them ſtrongly 
impclling us. 
Moral Rules Q-4- Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of any innate practical Prin- 
need a Proof, ciples, IS, That [ think, tere cannot any one moral Rule be propos'd, Where 
"ob of a Mau may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : which would be perietly ridi- 
culous and ablurd, if they were innate,or ſo much as felt- evident ; whici: 
every innate Principle muſt necas be,and not necd any Proot to aſccrtain 
its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be 
thought void of common Senſe, who asked on the one fide, or on the 
other ſide went about to give a Reaſon, Why it s wmpeſſible for the {me 
:ting to be, and not to be. It carries its own Light and kvidence with it, 
and needs no other Proof: He that underſtands the Terms, aflents to it 
tor its own fake, or elſe nothing will evcr be able to prevail with him to 
d9 
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do it. Bur ſhould that moſt unſhakenRule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, be pro- 
pos'd toone, who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to under- 
itand its meaning ; Might he not without any abſurdity ask a Reaſon 
why? And were not he that propos d it, bound to make outthe Truthand 
Reaſonableneſs of it to him ? Which plainly thews it not to be innate; 
tor if it were, it could neither want nor receiveany Proof: but muſt needs 
(at leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aflented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of, So 
chat the truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depends upon ſome other 
antecedent to them, and from which they muſt be deduced, which 
could not be, if either they were innate, or fo much as ſelt-evident, 

$. 5- That Men ſhould keep their CompaQs, is certainly a great and Inſtance in 
undeniable Rule in Morality : But yet, it a Chriſtian,who has the view of <*/#"s C=- 
Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked why a Man muſt keep his patts. 
Word, he will give this as a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the Power 
of eternal Life and Death, requires it of us, But it an #/044i/# be asked 
why ; he will anſwer : Becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Leviathan 
will puniſh you, if you do not. And if one of the old ZX/eathen Philoſo- 
phers had been asked,he would have anſwered : Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, 
below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to Vertue, the higheſt Perfe- 
Ction of humane Nature. 

$. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions, concerning Yertve gene: 
Moral Rules, which are to be tound amongſt Men, according to the dit- A ——_—_ 
terent ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpe& of, or propoſe to them- nate, bur be- 
ſelves : Which could not be, if practical Principles were innate, and im- £44 profics- 
printed in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. I grant the ex- ** 
iſtence of God, is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the Obedience we owe 
him, ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a great part of Mankind 
give Teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think itmuſt beallowed, 
That ſeveral Moral Rules, may receive, from Mankind, a very general 
Approbation, without either knowing, or admitting the true ground of 
Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who ſees 
Men in the dark, has in his Hand Rewards and Puniſhments, Power 
enough to call to account the proudeſt Offender. For God, having, 
by an inſeparable connection; joined Yertue and publick Happineſs toge- 
ther ; and made the Practice thereot, neceſſary to the preſervation of So- 
ciery, and viſibly beneficial to all, with whom the vertuous Man has to 
do ; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, but recom- 
mend,and magnifie thoſe Rules to others,from whoſe obſervance of them, 
he is ſure to reap Advantage to himſelf, He may, out of Intereſt,as well 
as Conviction, cry. up that tor Sacred ; which it once trampled on, and 
prophaned, he himſelf cannot be fate nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation, which theſe Rules evi- 
dently have ; yet it ſhews, that the outward acknowledgment Mer. pay 
to them in their Words, proves not that they are innate Principles: Nay, 
it proves not ſo much, as, that Men aſſent to them inwardly in their 
own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their own Practice: Since we find 
that ſclf-Intereſt and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men 
own an outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them , whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, that 
preſcribed theſe Rules 3 nor, the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment 
of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. 
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Men's A#ions &, 5, For, if we will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to the 

—_—_ Rule Profeſlions of moſt Mer, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of 

of Yereue 5s their Thoughts, we ſhall find,that they have »o ſuch internal Veneration 

— for theſe Rules, nor ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obligation, 

fir. " The great Principle of Morality, 7o do as one would be done to, is more 

commended, than praiſed. But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a grea- 

ter Vice, than to teach others, That it is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 

would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt Men facrifice 

' to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as 

| checking us for ſuch Breaches, and ſo the internal Obligation and Eſta- 

bliſhment of the Rule be preſerved. 

Conſcience no $+$- To which, I anſwer, That I doubt not, but without being 

proof of any Written on their Hearts, many Men, may, by the ſame way that they 

mo ogg Moral come to the Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral Moral 

: Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. Others alſo may come to 

be of the ſame Mind, from their Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of 

their Country; which ; Perſuaſion however got , will ſerve to ſet 

Conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion of our 

own AQions. And if Conſcience be a Proof of innate Principles, con- 

traries may be innate Principles: Since ſome Men, with the ſame bent of 
Conſcience, proſecute , what others avoid. 

hyſtances of AY. g. But I cannot ſee how any Men, ſhould ever ?ranſgre/s thoſe Moral 

oes 1 Rules, with Confidence, and Serenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon 

without re- their Minds, View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town, and ſee what 

morſe. Obſervation, or Senſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcicnce, 

for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, Rapes, are the Sports 

of Men ſet at Liberty from Puniſhment and Cenſure. Have there not 

been whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt civil:zed People, amongſt 

whom, the expoſing their Children,and leaving them in the Fields, to pe- 

riſh by Want, or wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little condemncd 

or ſcrupled, as the begetting them 2 Do they not ſtill, in ſome Coun- 

tries, put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they dic in 

Child-birth; Or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them 

to have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places, where at a certain 

Age, they kill, orexpoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all > In a 

Part of 4/za, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, 

are carried out and laid on the Earth, before they are dead, and left there, 

| expoſed to Wind and Weather,to periſh without Aſſiſtanceor Pity. (s) It 

-—_ 014 tis familiar amongſt the Mengrelians, a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to 

part. 4. p. x3, bury their Children alive without ſcruple. (Þ) There are Places where 

(3) = nay they eat their own Children. (y) The Caribes were wont topgeld their 

en Gn "* Children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. (4) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega 

(y) Voſſius de tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat and eat their Chil- 

IO * dren they got on their ſcemale Captives, which they kept as Concubines 

(4) P. Mare. for that Purpoſe. (+) The Vertues, whereby the Tououpinambos believed 

Dec. 1. they merited Paradiſe, were, Revenge, and eating abundance of their 

oy RY "Enemies. (2) They have not ſo much as a Name for God, Lery pag.216. 

(2) Leryc.15. No Acknowledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worſhip, pag. 231. 

The Saints,who are canonized amongſt the Zurks, lead Lives, which one 

cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, out 

of the Voyage of Baumgartey, which is a Book, not every Day to be met 

with, I ſhall ſer down at large, in the Language it is publiſhed in. 43 

( /c. prope Belbes 7 Am) vidimus ſanttum unum Saracenicum inter 


arenarum cumulos,ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, 
ur 
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ut didicimus Mahometiſtis,ut eos, qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſanitis 
colant & wenerentur. Inſuper & eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſi. 
mam, voluntariam demum panitentiam & paupertatem, ſanfitate vene- 
randos deputant. Ejuſmodi vero genus hominum libertatem quandam effre- 
nem babent, domos quas wvolunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus 
eſt, concumbendi ; ex quo concubitu, ft proles ſecuta fuerit, ſantta ſimiliter 
habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores ; mor- 
tuis vero vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſhma, eoſq; coutingere ac 
ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco, Audivimus hec ditta & dicenda per 
interpretem a Mucrelo noſtro. [nſuper ſanttum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, 
publicitus apprime commendari, eum eſſe Hominem ſantlum, divinum ac 
mntegritate precipuum z eo quod, nec feminarum unquam eſſet Aec Puerorum, 
fed tantummodo aſellarunconcubitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 
l. 2.C. 1. p. 73. Where then are thoſe innate Principles, of Juſtice, Piety, 
Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity 2 Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, that 
allures us there are ſuch inbred Rules 2 Murders in Duels, when Faſhion 
has made them honourable, are committed withour remorſe of Conſci- 
ence: Nay, in many Places, Innocence 1n this Caſe is the greateſt [gno- 
miny. And if we will look abroad, totake a view of Men, as they are, 
we ſhall find, that they haveremorſe, in one Place,for doing or omitting 
that, which others, in another Place, think they merit by. 

d. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory oft Mankind, and look Men have con- 
abroad into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with indifferency ſurvey their #7472 prattical 
Actions, will be able to ſatisfie himſelf, That there is ſcarce that Principle"? _ 
of Morality to be named, or Rule of YVertue to be thought on (thoſe only 
excepted, that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are negleted betwixtdiſtin& Societies)which is not, ſome- 
where or other, /l;ghred and condemned by the general Faſhion of whole 
Societies of Men, governed by practical Opinions, and Rules of living 
quite oppoſite to others, - 

Q. t1. Here, perhaps, twill be objeted,that it is no Argument, that the td 
Rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. I grantthe Objection good, where «,-3 Swat 
Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the Law; where fear of Moral Rules. 
Shame, Cen{ure, or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome awe it has up- 
on them. Bur it is impoſſibie to conceive, that a whole Narion of Men 
ſhould all puLlickly reject and renounce, whatevery one of them, certainly 
and infallibly, knew to be a Law : For fo they mult, who have it natu- 
rally imprinted on their Minds. 'Tis poſſible, Men may fometimes own 
Rales of Morality, which, in their private Thoughts, they do not believe 
to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation, and e{ſtcem amongſt 
thoſe, who arc perſuaded of their Obligation. But tis not to be imagin'd, 

That a whole Society of Men, ſhould, publickly and protetledly, difown, 
and caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own Minds, but be in- 
fallibly certain, was a Law ; nor be ignorant, That all Men, they ſhould 
have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and abhorrence due to 
one, who profeſſes himſelt void of Humanity ; and one, who confoun- 
ding the known and natural meaſures of Right and Wrong, cannot but be 
look'd on, as the profeſſed Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. What- 
ever practical Principle is innate, rannot but be known to every one, to 
be juſt and gaod. It is therefore little lefs than a contradiction, to ſup- 
pole, That whole Nations of Men thould both in their Profeſſions, and 
Practice unanimouſly and univerially give the Lye to what, by rhe molt 
invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. 
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This is enough to fatisfie us, That no practical Rule,which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, 
can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have ſomething farther to add, in Anſwer 

to this Objection. ND 
$. 12. The breaking of a Rule, fay you, is no Argument, that it is un- 
known. I grant it : But the generally allowed breach of it any where, I 
fay, is a Proof, that it is not innate. For Example, Let us take any of theſe 
Rules ; which being the moſt obvious deductions of Humane Reaſon,and 
. conformable to the natural Inclination of the greateſt part of Men,teweſt 
People have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none,] think,can have 
a fairer Pretence te be innate,than this; Parents preſerve and cheriſh your 
Children. When therefore you ſay, That this is an innate Rule,What do 
you mean ? Either, that it 1s an innate Principle ; which upon all Oc- 
caſions, excites and dires the Actions of all Men : Or elle, that it is a 
Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know, and aflent to. But in neither of theſe Sences is it innate. 
Firſt, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Men's Actions, is, 
what I have proved by the Examples before cited : Nor necd we ſeek fo 
far 2s Mingreliaor Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay 
and deſtroy their Children ; or look on it only as the more than Bruta- 
lity of ſome falvage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it 
was a familiar,and uncondemned Practiceamongſt the Greets and Romans, 
to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, their innocent Infants. Secondly, That 
it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents 
preſerve your Children,is ſo far from an innate Truth,that it 1s no Truth 
at all ; it being a Command,and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to as true, it 
muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this : /? is the Dury of Pas 
rents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty 1s, cannot be underſtoyd 
without a Law ; nor a Law beknown, or ſuppoſed without a Law-ma- 
ker, or without Reward and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſſible, that 
this,or any other practical Principle ſhould be innate; z. e. be imprinted 
on the Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the /deas of God, of Law, of 
Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, innate. For that Puniſh- 
ment follows not,in this Lite,the breach of this Rule ; and conſequently, 
that it has not the Force of a Law in Countries, where the generally al- 
low d Practice runs counter to it, 1s in it ſelf evident. Bur theſe /deas 
(which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) are fo 
far from being innate,that 'ris not every ſtudious or thinking Man,much 
leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be tound clear and di- 
ſtint: And that one of them, which of all others ſeems molt likely tro 
be innate, is not fo, (I mean the /dea of God) I think, in the next Cha- 

pter, wil! appear very evident to any conſidering Man. 

moleXations Y- 13. From what has been faid, I think we may fafely conclude, Thar, 
ret ſeveral whatever practical Rule is,in any Place,generally,and with allowance,broken, 
Moral R623 cannot be ſuppoſed innate, it being impoſſible, that Men ſhould, without 
Shame or Fear, confidently and ferenely break a Rule, which they could 
not but evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly pu- 
niſh the breach of(which they muſt if it were innate) roa degree to make 
it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch a Knowledge as 
this, a Man can never be certain, that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance 
or Doubt of the Law ; hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the 
Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite: 
But 
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But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the TranC. 
greſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it ; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand 
of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take Vengeance (for 
this muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and 
then tell me, whether it be poſlible, for People, with ſuch a Proſpect, 
ſucha certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to of- 
fend againſt a Law, which they carry about them in indelible Chara- 
&ers, and that ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking ir 2 
Whether Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprin- 
ted Edits of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with aſſurance and gaity, 
flight and trample under Foot his moſt facred Injuntions 2 And hſlly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to 
this innate Law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all the by.ſtanders; yea even 
the Governors and Rulers of the People, full of the fame Senſe, both of 
the Law and Law-maker, ſhould filently connive, without teſtifying 
their diſſike, or laying the leaſt blame on it ? Principles of Actions in- 
deed there are.lodged in Men's Appetites, but thelſe are fo far from being 
innate Moral Principles, that if they were left to their full ſwing, they 
would carry Men to the overturning of all Morality. Moral Laws are 
ſet as a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which they can- 
not be but by Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over-balance the ſa- 
tisfaction any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If 
therefore any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that certain, and 
unavoidable puniſhment will attend the breach of it. For if Men can 
be ignorant or doubtful of what is innate, innate Principles are inſiſted 
on, and urged to no purpoſe ; Truth and Certainty (the things preten- 
ded) are not atall ſecured by them : Bur Men are in the fame uncertain, 
floating eſtate with, as without them. An evident indubitable know- 
ledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough ro make the tranſgreſ- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate Law : Unleſs with an 
innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an innate Goſpel too. 1 would not be 
here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law, I thought there 
were none but poſitive Laws. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an innate Law, and a Law of Nature ; between ſomething im- 
printed on our Minds in their very original,and ſomething that we may 
attain to the knowledge of, by our natural Faculties from natural Prin- 
ciples. And I think they equally forſake the Truth, who running into 
the contrary extreams, either affirm an innate Law, or deny that there 
is a Law, knowable by the light of Nature ; 7. e. without the help of 
poſitive Revelation. 
$. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their practical Princi- The who 
ples, is ſo evident, that, I think, I need fay no more to evince, that it CO_—_ _— 
will be impoſſible to find any innate Moral Rules, by this mark of ge- Principles, 
neral aſſent : And 'tis enough to make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition te! us ner 
of ſuch innate Principlcs, is but an Opinion taken up at pleaſure ; ſince ©* #*2 04: 
thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſparing to te/ us, which . 
they are. This might with Juſtice be expected from thoſe Men,who lay 
ſtreis. upon this Opinion : and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt cither their 
Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, That God has imprinted on the 
Minds ot Men, the toundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, 
are yet lo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, or 
the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them, which they are, 


in the variety Men are diſtracted with. But in trut!, were there any 
fuch 
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ſuch innate Principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men 
find ſuch innate Propoſitions ſtamped on their Minds, they would ecaſt- 
ly be able to diſtinguiſh them from other Truths, that they afterwards 
learned, and deduced from them ; and there would be nothing more 
eaſje, than to know what, and how many they were. There could be 
no more doubt about their number, than there is about the number of 
our Fingers ; and 'tis like then, every Syſtem would be ready to give 
them us by tale. Put ſince no body, that I know, has ventured yet 
to give a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of 
theſe innate Principles; ſince even they who require Men to believe, 
that thereare ſuch innate Propoſitions,do not tell us what they are. Tis 
eaſic to foreſee, that if different Men of difterent Sects ſhould go about 
to give us a Liſt of thoſe innate practical Principles;they would fet down 
only ſuch as ſuited their diſtint Hypotheſes, and were fit to ſupport the 
Dodtrines of their particular Schools or Churches : A plain evidence, 
that there are no ſuch innate Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are fo 
tar from finding any ſuch innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by 
denying freedom to Mankind ; and thereby making Men no other than 
bare Machins,they take away not only innate, but all Moral Rules what- 
ſoever, and lcave not a poſlibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive, how any thing can be capable of a Law, that 1s not a tree 
Agent : And upon that ground,they muſt neceſlarily reject all Principles 
ot Vertue, who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which 
are not very eaſieto be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 

d. 15. When I had writ this, being informed, that my Lord ZZerbert 
had in his Books de Yeritate, aſligned theſe innate Principles, I preſent- 
ly conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts,ſomething 
that might iatisfie me in this point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In 
his Chapter de Inſtinttu naturali, p. 76. edir. 1656, 1 met with thele fix 
Marks of his -otiti@ Communes, 1. Prioritas. 2. [ndependentia. 3+ Ont- 
verſalitas. 4. Certitudo, 5. Neceſſhtas, 1.e. as he explains it, faciunt ad 
hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformationis, 1. e. Aſſenſus nulla in- 
terpoſita mori, And at the latter cnd of his little Treatiſe, Ve Keligione 
Laict, he ſays this of theſe innate Principles : Adeo ut non univſcajuſvis 
Religions confinio arttentar que ubique vigent veritates. Surt enim in 
zpsa mente celitus deſcripte nulliſque traditionibus, froe ſcripts, fruve non 
ſeriptis, ebnoxie, p. 3. And, YVeritates noſtre Catholice, que 1anquan 
indubia Dei effata in foro interiori deſcripta. Thus having given the 
marks of the innate Principles or common Notions, and atſerted their 
being imprinted on the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds 
to ſet them down ; and they are theſe: 1. Efſe aliquod ſupremum numen, 
2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunclam opt imam 
elſe ratiozem culths divini. 4. Reſcipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari 
premium wel prnam poſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Theſe, though I allow 
cher to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 
Creature can hardly avoid giving his aſſent to: yet I think he is far 
from proving them innate Impreſſions i» Foro iateriori deſcripte. For 
I mult rake leave to obſerve, 

$. 16. Firſt, That theſe Five Propofitions are either not all, or more 
than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger ot 
God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written. Since 
there are other Propoſitions, which even by his own Rules, have as juſt 
a pretence to ſuch an Original, and may beas wel! admitted for innate 


Principles, as, at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, viz. Do as 
thos 
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thou wouldſt be doue unto 3 And, perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, when 
. well conſidered. 

$. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of 
his Five Propoſitions, viz. his Firſt, Second, and Third Marks, agree 
perſetly to neither of them ; and the Firſt, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Sixth Marks, agree but ill ro his Third, Fourth, and Fiſth Propoſitions. 
For beſides that, we are aſſured from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay,whole 
Nations who doubt or disbelieve fome or all of them, I cannot ſee how 
the Third, viz. That Vertue joined with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of 
God, can be an innate Principle, when the name, or ſound Fertue, 1s fo 
hard to be underſtood; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignifica- 
tion ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and difli- 
cult to be known. And ther<tore this can be but a very uncertain Rule 
of Humane Practice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of our 
Lives, and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an innate practical 
Principle. 

$. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, (for it is 
the ſence, and not ſound, that 1s, and muſt be the Principle or common 
Notion) wiz. Vertue is the beſt Worlhip of God ; i.e. is moſt acceptable to 
him ; which it Yerte be taken,as moſt commonly it is,for thoſe Actions, 
which according to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If Yertue be taken for Actions conformable to God's 
Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which is the true and only mea- 
ſure of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed to fgnifie what is in its own nature 
right and good ; then this Propoſition, That YVerrtue is the beſt Worſhip 
of God, will be moſt true and «certain, but of very little uſe in humane 
Life : ſince it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God is pleaſed 
with the doing of what he Commands ; which a Man may certainly know 
to be true, without knowing what it is, that God doth command ; and 
ſo be as far from any Rule or Principle of his Attions, as he was before : 
And I think very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no 
more than this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he him- 
ſelf commands, for an innat:z Moral Principle writ on the Minds of all 
Men, (however true and curtain it may be) ſince it teaches fo little. 
Whoſoever docs fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions, 
innate Principles, finge there are many, which have as good a title, as 
this, to be received for ſuch, which no body yet ever pur into that rank 
of innate Principles. | 

$. 19. Nor is the Fourth Propoſition (viz.) Men muſt repent of their 1, JHervert's 
Sins, much more inſtructive, tilf what thoſe Actions are, that are meant innate Prin- 
by Sins, Le ſer down. For the word Peccata, or Sins, being pur, as it 7 
vſually is, to ſigniſie in general ill Actions, that will draw on puniſhment 
upon the Deers ; What great Prirxciple of Morality can that be, to tell 
us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that, which will bring miſchief 
upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions are, that will 
do ſo ? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated 
on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, to have been taught,what 
Actions in all kinds are {4s ; but neither this, nor the former, can be 
imagined to be innate Principles ; nor to be of any uſe, if they were in- 
nate,unlels the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, 
were engraven in Men's Minds, and were innate Principles alſo, which, 
I think, 1s very much to be doubted, Atiid therefore, I imagine, 1t 
wall ſcarce ſcem pollible, that God thould e15grave Principles _ 

inds, 
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Minds, in words of uncertain ſignification, ſuch as are /ertzes and Sins, 
which amongſt different Men, ſtand for different things : Nay, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be in words art all, which, being in molt of theſe 
Principles very general names cannot be underſtood, but by knowing 
the particulars comprehended under them. And in the praQtical :nſtan- 
ces, the meaſures muſt be taken from the knowledge of the Actions 
themſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from words, and antece- 
dent to the knowledge of Names ; which Rules a Man muſt know,what 


Language ſoever he chance to learn, whether Englith or Japan, or it he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſland the uſe of 


Words, as happens in the caſe of Dumb and Deaf Mcn. When it jhall 
be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of their Country, that it is part of the Worſhip of God, 
Not to kill another Man ; Not to know more Women than one ; Not 
to procure Abortion ; Not to expoſe their Children ; Not to take from 
another what is his, though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, 
relieve and ſupply his wants ; And whenever we have done the contra- 
ry, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: When, 
[ fay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know, and allow all theſe 
and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two gene- 
ral words made uſe of above, wiz. Virtutes & Peccata, I'ertues and 
Sins, there will be more reaſon for admitting theſe, and the like, for 
common Notions, and practical Principles: yet after all, univerſal Con- 
ſent (were there any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the knowledge 
whereof might be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be 
innate ; which is all I contend for. 

d. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, 
but not very material Anſwer, (v/z.) That the innate Principles of Mo- 
rality, may, by Education, and Cuſtom, and the general Opinion of thoſe, 
amongſt whom we converſe, be darkned and at laſt quite worn out of the 
Minds of Men, Which aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away 
the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which this Opinion of innate 
Principles is endeavoured to be proved : unleſs thoſe Men will think it 
reaſonable, that their own private Perſwaſions, or that of their Party, 
ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing not unfrequently done,when 
Men preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the 
reckoning. And then their Argument: ſtands thus : The Principles 
which all mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that Men of right 
Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed by all mankind ; weand thoſe 
of our mind, are Men of reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles 
are innate : which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut to 
Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there 
be ſome Principles; which all Men do acknowledge, and agree in ; and 
yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by depraved Cu- 
flom and ill Education blotted out of the minds of many Men : Which 
is to ſay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent 
from them. And indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will 
ſerve us to very little purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 
as without them, if they may by any humane Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or loſt 
in us: and notwithſtanding all this boaſt of firſt Principles, and innate 
Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as if there were 
no ſuch thing at all : It being all one to have no Rule, and one that wili 


warp 
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warp any wav ; or amongſt various and contrary R " nct to knay 
4lich 1s the £3. *ay But concerning innate Principlcs, I defire thoſe Men 
to fav, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, bc 
Llurr'd and blotted out : Tf they cannot, we muſt find them in a!l M1- 
kind alike, and they mult be clear in every body : And if they may #11- 
ter variation {rom adventitious Notions, we mult then find them clearc!t 
and molt peripicut ws, neareſt the Fountain, in Ctyldren and il!nerate 
People, wio have received leaſt impreſſion from for. ign Opinions. L-t 
them take which ſide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent 
\1th1 m_ Ce matter of tact, and daily obſcrvation. 


d..21. I cafily grant, that there are great numbers ot Op:492:, which, 
by Ve n bg > iffcre nt Countries, Educations, and Tempcrs, arc received 
and 4/11 race a «a \ tr it and unqueFt jon, ible F Fi znctp les; mary ww; 'e E If wth 


1or their al ſurdiry,, as well as oppoſitions one to another, it is inal 
le [bould be true. But vet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote {oover 
'rom Realon, are ſo facred ſomewhere or other, that Men, even of gocd 
Underſtanding i in other mattcrs, will ſooner part with tlicir Lives, "and 
whateveris dearcſt to them, than ſuſler themſelves to donbt, or others 
to queſtion, the truth of them. 

Y. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every davs 
Experience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear to woncer! ul, if we 
conlider the wavs, and ſteps by which it is brought about ; and how re- 
ally it mav come to paſs, that Dottrines, that have been derived from 


no better original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 


an old Woinan, may, by length of time, and conient of Neighbours, 
grow #p 10 the dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality. For ſuch, 
w ho are careful (as they call ir) to principle Children weil, (and few 
there ve Who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for tiem, w aic's they 

leve 15) inſtill into the unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Undeiltand- 
109, (lor v lute Pa apcr receives any Characters; thote Doctrines TCey 
would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught the mm as toon 

; they have any apprehenſion ; and ſtill as they grow up, con:irmed to 
them, either by the open Profetlion, or tacit Conlent, of all they Nay e to 
9 with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of w hoſe Witdom, Knowledge, and Piety, 

y have an Opinion, who never ſutter thoſe Propoſitions to be others 
wife mentioncd, but as the Baſis and Foundation, on which they build 
citlicr their Religion or Manners, come, by theſe means, to have the Re- 
putztion of unqueſtionable, ſelt-evident, and innite Truths. 

d. 23. To which we may add, That when Me, to iri{ltructed, are 
erown up, and retle on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing 
more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which were taught them, be- 
tore their Memory began to keep a Regilter of their Atﬀons, or date 
the time, when any new thing appeared to _— : and therefore make 

No __ wor CC, uclude . That thole P ropoſitions, of Wh. voſe {n0: wledze they 
can. 1nd in themſelues no original, were cer taint, the im preſs of G. A aud 
Nature upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one clie. Theſe 
ticy entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Vene- 
ration; not b«<caulſc it 1s natural ; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not i taught ; but becaule, having Leen always fo educated, and ha- 
VINg Nu rUncmorance of the keginnirs ot this Reſpect, they think 1t 1s 
natural. 

Q. . 4+ Et 84 appear very }:kely,and almoſt unavoidable to come to 
paſs, 1} we cc Gi ec the Nature of Mankind, and t! Cc Sr on:litution of Hu- 
mane Affa 416T \W hcrcin 11956 /i/ey Cannot {1Ve, mi hÞcut empl, vIrug 2 {hezr 
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time in the daily Labours of their Callings ; nor be at quiet ia their 
Minds, without ſome Foundation or Principles to re$f their Thoughts on. 
There is ſcarce any one fo floating and ſuperficial in his Underitanding, 
who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Prin- 
ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he judgeth of 
Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; which ſoine, vanting $kill 
and lciſure, and others the inclination,and fome being taught, rhat they 
ought not, to examine ; there are ſew to be found, who are not Cxpo-. 
ſed by their Ignorance, Lazinels, Education, or Precipitancy, to 7ake 
ihem upon ruſt. | 

C. 25. This is evidently rhe caic ot ail Children and young Folk ; and 
Cuſtom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom ſailing to make them wor- 
ſhip for Divine, what the hath inured them to bow their Minds,and ſub- 
mit their Undcrltandings to, it is no wonder, that grown 4/-:, either 
perplexed in the necetlary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Plea- 
ſures, ſhould zoz ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own 7one!s ; elpc- 
ciafly when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be 
queſtioned. And had Men leiſure, parts, and will, Who 15 there almoſt, 
that darcs to ſhake the foundations of all his paſt Thoughts ant Ations, 
and endure to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame of having been a l-»1g time 
wholly in miſtake and error 2 Who is there, hardy enough to contend 
with the reproach, which is every where prepared for thoſe, who dare 
venture to diſtent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party - 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himſclt 
to bear the name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is fur to 
meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcrupleany of the common Opinions ? 
And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, wien he 


ſhall think them, as moſt Men do, the Standard> for up by God in his 


Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all othy Opinions. And what 
can hinder him from thinking them tiered, wiketn he finds them 
the carlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the mot 3 oreneed by 
others 2 

Flaw men d. 26. It is eaſie toimagine, how by theſe means i comes to pals,that 


commonly Jen worſhip the Idols have been ſer up in their Minds ; grow tond of 
es, -- the Notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and /tamp the 
Charafters of Divinity, upon Abſurdities and Errors, becoine zealous Vo- 
taries to Bulls and Munkics ; and contend too, fight, and dic in detence 
of their Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos effe Deos, quos 11/2 colir, 
For ſince the reaſoning Facultics of the Soul, which arc almoſt conſtant- 
ly, though not always warily nor wifcly employ'd, would not know how 
ro move, for want of a foundation and footing,in molt Men,vho iirough 
{1zinefs or 2vocation, do not ; or for want of time, or truc helps, or tor 
other cauſes, cannot, penetrate into the Principles oft Knowledge, and 
trace Truth to its fountain and original, tis natural tor them,and almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles ; which bcing re- 
putcd and preſumed to be the evident proofs of other things,are tought 
not to need any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of 
theſe into their minds, and entertain them there, with the reverence uſu- 
ally paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them ; but acct- 
ſtoming themſelves to believe them, becauſe they are ro be bglieved, 
may take up from his Education, and the fa{hions of 11s Country, any 
abſurdiry tor innate Principles ; and by long poring on the fame O! js, 
ſo dim his fight, as to take Monſters lodged in his own brain, lor the 

Images of the Deity, and the Workmantſhip o! [115 Hans, 
d. 7. Ly 


a 
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d. 27. By this progreſs, how many there are, who arrive at Principles, *7-nc1pies 
which they believe innate, may be cafily obſerved, in the variety ot op- ,,,"...,* 
poſite Principles, held, and contended tor, by all forts and degrees of 
Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt 
Men proceed 10 the aſſurance they have, of the ttuth and evidence of 
their Principles, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to 
account tor the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confident- 
ly aflerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 
tlicir Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate Principles, to 
be reccived upon their own Authority, without examination, I know 
not What may not be believed, or how any ones Frinciples can be que- 
ſtioned. It they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, I deſired to 
know how firſt and innate Principles can be tried ; or at lealt it is rea- 
ſonable to demand the marks and characters, whercby the genuine, in- 
nate Principles, may be diſtinguiſhed trom others ; that ſo, amidſt che 
great variety ot Pretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material 
a point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch 
welcome, and uſetul, Propoſitions ; and till then I may with modeſty 
doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the only one produced, 
will ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me 
of any innate Principles. From what has been faid, I rhink it is paſt 
doubt, that there are no practical Principles wherein all Men agree; and 
thcretore none innate, 
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Other Conſiderations concerning innate Principles, both ſpeculative 


and praftical, 


d. x. A D thoſe, who would perſwade us, that there arc innate Principles wet 
Principles, not taken them together in groſs ; but conſide- nate, un!eſ; 

red, ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made, *>-*7 Ideas be 

they would not, perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were 

innate. Since, it the /deas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it 

was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be in- 

nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For it the /deas be 

not inte, there was 4 time, when the Mind was without thole Prin- 

ciples ; and rhen, they will not be innate, but be derived from fome 

other Original. For, where the /deas themſelves arte not, there can be 

no Knowledge, no Afſent, no Mental, or Verbal Propoſitions abour 

them. 


d. 2. If we will attently conſider new born C+41/dren, we ſhall have eas eſpeciat, 


!!rilev Ruaſfon, to think, that they bring many Zde.s into the World with _— — 
hum, For, bating, perhaps, ſome taint /de25, of Hiunger, and Thirlt, þ.7;, wor torn 
au VWarirct, and ſome Pains, which they may 44ve telt in the Womb, #4 Children 
thuc!s 2! ic lalt appearance of any ſetled [2as at all in rhem ; efpe- 
cially oi /dcas, anſwering te Terms which mate up thoſe uni verf.il Fropos 
firions, that ch oficemed innate Principles. One may perceive how,by 
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Ideas,eſpecral- 
ly thoſe be- 
longing to 
Pri:iciples, 
not born with 
Children. 


more,nor no other,than what Experience,and the Obſervation of things, 
that come in their way, furniſh them with ; which might be enough 
to fatisfie us, that they are not Original CharaQers, ſtamped on the 
Mind. 

6. 3. /t is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is cettainly 
(if there be any ſuch) an innate Principle. But can any one think, or 
will any one fay, that /mpoſſibility and 7dentity, are two innate /deas ? 
Are they ſuch as all Mankind have,and bring into the World with them? 
And are they thoſe, that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all 
acquired ones ? If they are innate, they muſt needs. be fo. Hath a Child 
an /dea of Impoſſibility and Identity,betore it has of //hiteor Black;Sweet 
or Birrer? And is it from the Knowledge of this Principle, that it con- 
cludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple, is not the fame Taſte, 
that it uſed to receive from thence ? Is it the aual Knowledge of impoſ- 
fibile eſt idem eſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between its 
Mother and a Stranger ; or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the 
other 2 Or does the Mind regulate ir ſelf, and its aſſent by 7deas, that it 
never yet had 2 Orthe Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underſtood 2 The Names impoſſibility and 7- 
dentity, ſtand for two deas, fo far from being innate, or born with us, 


that T think it requires great Care and Attention, to form them right in 


Identity an 
Idea not 1n- 
nate. 


Identity an 
Idea not n- 
nates 


our Underſtandings. They are ſo far from being brought into the World 
with us; fo remote from the thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that,l 
believe, upon Examination, it will be found,that many grown Men want 
them. 

Q. 4 If /dentity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Impreſſion; and 
conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us,that we muſt needs know it even 
from our Cradles ; I would gladly be reſolved,by one of Seven,or Seyen- 
ty, Years old, Whether a Man, tcing a Creature, conſiſting of Soul and 
Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is changed ? Whether Eaphorbus 
and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, were the fame Man, tho? 
they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder ? Nay, Whether the Cock too, which 
had the ſame Soul,were not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, per- 
haps, it will appear, that our /dea of ſameneſs, is not ſo ſettled and clear, 
as to deſerve to be thought innate in us. For if thoſe innate 7deas, are 
not clear and diſtinct, fo as to be univerſally known, and naturally agreed 
on, they cannot be the Subjects of univerſal, and undoubted Truths; but 
will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſup- 
poſe, every ones /dea of /dentity, will not be the ſame, that Pythagoras, 
and Thouſands others of his Followers, have : And which then ſhall be 
the true? Which innate ? Or are there two different /deas of /dentity, 
both innate ? | 

$. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here propoſed, 
about the /dentity of Man, are bare, empty Speculations ;_ which it 
they were, would be enough to ſhew, That there was in the Under- 
ſtandings of Men »o iznarte Idea of Identity. He, that ſhall, with a 
little Attention, retle& on the Reſurreion, and conſider, that Divine 
Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, 
to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Lite, 
will find it, perhaps, not eaſie to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the 
ſame Man, or wherein /dextity conſiſts : And will not be forward to 
think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a 
clear /dea of it. 


d. 6, Let 
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$. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, viz. That the Whole and 
whole is bigger than a part, This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt innate |" 72% 
Principles. I am fure it has as good a Title as any, to be thought bo ; : 
which yet, no Body can think it to be, when he conſiders the /deas it 
comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are perfectly Relative ; but the Po- 
ſitive /deas, to which they properly and immediately belong, are Exten- 
ſion and Number, of which alone, Whole and Part, are Relations. So 
that if Who/e and Part are innate /deas, Extenſion and Number muſt be 
ſo too, it being impoſſible to have an Zdea of a Relation, without having 
any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. 
Now, Whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the 
Hdeas of Extenſion and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who 
are the Patrons of innate Principles. 

d. 7. That God zs to be ——_— is, without doubt, as great a Truth Idea of W4r- 
as any can enter into the mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt place /*'? 6 
amongſt all practical Principles. But yet, it can by no means be thought *** 
innate, unleſs the /deas of God, and HPorſhip, are innate, That rhe /dea, 
the Term Worſhip ſtands for, is not in the. Underſtanding of Children, 
and a Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will 
be eaſily granted, by any one, that conſiders how few there be,amongſt 
grown Men, who have a clear and diſtin Notion of it. And, I ſup- 
poſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to fay, that Chil- 
dren have this practical Principle innate, That God us to be wor ſhipped; and 
yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is,which is their Du- 
ty. But to pals by this. 

$. 8. If any /dea can be imagin'd innate, the /dea of God may, of all 1dea of GOD 
others, tor many Reaſons, be thought ſo ; ſince it is hard to conceive, 9 #mare. 
how there ſhould be innate Moral Principles, without an innate /dea of 
a Deity : Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a 
Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Arheiſts, 
taken notice of among(t the Ancients, and left branded upon the Re- 
cords of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter Ages, 
whole Nations, at the Bay of Se/dania, («) in Brajil, (&) and the Cari- (a) Rhoe apud 
bee I{lands, &c. amongſt whom there was to be tound no Notion of a Thevener, -— 
God. Nicolaus del Techo in liters, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum con. (5) Fo. de Le- 
verſione, has theſe words (y), Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen habere, > Relatio ok. 
quod Deum, & Hominis animam ſignificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla Idola. plexde rebus 
And, perhaps, it we ſhould, with attention, mind the Lives, and Dif- IndicizCaaigua 
courſes of People not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, — 
that many, in more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong, and clear 
Impretlions of a Deity upon their Minds ; and that the Complaints of 
Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And though 
only ſome profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly now ; yet, per- 
haps, we ſhould hear, more than we do, of it, from others, did not the 
fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neigbbour's Cenfure, tie up 
Peoples Tongues ; which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, or 
Shame taken away, would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their 
Lives do- 

d. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God, (whereot 
vet Hiſtory tells us the contrary ) it would or from thence follow, that 
the /dea of him was innate. For, though no Nation were to be found 
without a Name, and ſome few dark Notions of him ; yet that would 
not prove them to be natural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than 


the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the /deas 
they 
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they ſtand for, to be innate, becauſe the Names of thole things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received, and known amongſt Man- 
kind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the ab- 
ſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Argument againſt the 
Being of a God, any more, than it would be a Proof, that there was no 
Load-ſtone in the World, becauſe a great part of Mankind, had neither a 
Notion of any ſuch thing, nora Name for it ; or be any thew of Argyu- 
ment to prove, that there are no diſtin&t, and various tpecies ot Angels, 
or intelligent Beings above us, becauſe we have no 1dzas of fuch diſtin} 

| ſpecies, or names for them : For Men, being furniſhed with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid having 
ſome kind of /deas ot thoſe things, whoſe Names, thoſe they converte 
with, have occaſion frequently to mention to them : and it it carry with 
it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if 
Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it ; if the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the 7dea is likely to fink 
the deeper, and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an da, as is 
agrecable to the common light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible from 
every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For the viſible marks 
of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power, appear fo plainly in all the Works 
of the Creation, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly reflect 
on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a Deity : And the influence, that 
the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, 
that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a weight of 
Thought and Communication with it, that it ſeems {tranger to me,that 
2 whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found fo brutiſh,as to want 
the Notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any Notion of 
Numbers, or Fire. 

d. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the ſuitable. 
neſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the In- 
tereſt Mcn will always have to mention it often,muſt neceſfarily ſpread 
it far and wide; and continue it down to all Generations : though yer 
the general reception of this Name, and ſome imperfett and unfteady No- 
tions, conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove not the 
Idea 70 be innate; but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, had 
made a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturcly of the Cauſes of 
things, and traced them to their Original ; from whom other leſs con- 
ſidering People, having once received fo important a Notion, it could 
not eaſily be loſt again. 

idea of Gop OF. 11. This is all could be inferr'd trom the Notion of a God, were it 
net mate. to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally ac- 
knowledged, by Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the ge- 
nerality of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, 1s extended no 
farther than that ; which it it be ſufficient to prove the //ea of God, in- 
nate, will as well prove the 7dea of Fire, innate; ſince, I think, it may 
truly be faid, That there is not a Perſon in the World, who has a No- 
tion of a God, who has not alſo the /dea of Fire. I doubr not, bur it a 
Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland, where no Firc 
was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, not 
Name for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in all 
the World beſides ; and, perhaps too, their Apprehenſions would be as 
far removed from any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt 
them had imployed his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and 
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Cauſcs of things, which would cifily Icad him to the Notion of a G7 ; 
which having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Proyin'!:: 
0: their own Tioughts, would altcrwards propagate, and contin: 
zmongt them. 

d. : 2, Indecit it is urged, That it 15 ſuitable to the. goodneſs of Gr 


20 imprint, P44 ge Minds of Men, Characters and Notions of him: lf, 
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and not leave them in the dark, and doubt, in ſo grand a Concerri- ; 
ment ; ani alſo by that means, to ſecure to himſclt the Homage ana /- 


Veneration, duc trom fo intelligent a Creature as Man ; and therctorc | 


ho has GONC 1k, 
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tat God hath done for Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, 
becaule it is ſuitable to [115 goodneſs fo to do, it will prove, not only, 
tir God has imprinted on the minds of Men an 7dea of himſelf ; but 
that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters,all that Men ought 
to know, or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience to j11s 
W:Il ; and that he hath given them a Will and Aﬀection conforraable to 
it, This, no doubt, cvery one will think it better for Men, than that 
they ihould, in the dark, grope aſter Knowledge, as St. Paw! tells us all 
Nations 1d alter God, Ads XVII 27. than that their Wills ſhoauld claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. The 
Roianiſts fay, "Tis beſt for Men, and fo, ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, 
that there thou!d be an infallible Judge of Controverſies on Earth ; and 
thcretore there is one : and I, by the fame Reaſon, fay, Tis better for 
Men, that every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to con- 
ſifer, whether by the force of this Argument they ſhall think, that every 
Mari >, Ithink it a very good Argument, today, the infinitely wiſe 
Go: 115t1 madeit ſo: And theretore it is beſt. Bur it ſeems to me a lit- 
tHe i mucl Confidence of eur own TVifdem, to ſay, { think it beſt, and 
the tore God bath made it fo ; and in the matter in Hand, it will be in 
Vain {0 argue trom fucha Topick, that God hath done fo, when certain 
Exp: rience ſhews us, that lic hath not. But the Goodneſs of Goa har 
nor Leen wanting to Men without ſuch Original Impreſſions of Know- 
Iedpe, or /deas ftamped on the mind : fince lie hath furnithed Man 
with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all 
i[:ngs requiſite to the end of fuch a Peing ; and I Joubt not but to fhew, 
that a Man by the right uſe of his natural Abiliites, may, wihout any 
innate Principles, attain the knowledge of a God, and other things that 
concern him. God having enducd Man with thoſe Faculties of know- 
ing which he hath, was no more obliged by his Goodaels, to implant 
thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that having given him Reaſon, 
Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes ; which 
ſome People in the World, however ol good parts,do cither totally want, 
or are bur il} provided of, as well as others are wholly without /deas cf 
Go, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. The 
reafon in both caſes beinzz, That they never employ d rheir Parts, Facul- 
ties, and Powers, induſtrioufly that way, but contented themſelves with 
the Opinions, Fathions, and Things oi their Country, as they found 
tic, without looking any farther. Had you or | been born ar th? 


Pay of S. /d.1;44, poliibly our "thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded 
thoſe bruttii ons of the Zorcnrets that inhabit there : And had the 
Verginta Fang, 4100} ancan, been edacared in Erg/1nd, he had, pernaps, 
been as knowing a Divine, and 2; 6ocd a Varthematician, as any m 2, 
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I's Arguinent, 1 1t be of any Force, will prove much more than : 
thoſe, wito ulc it 1n this caſe, expect from it. For if we may conchudc, 
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The difference between him, and a more improved F1g/i/h-man, lying 
barely in this, That the exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the 
Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never diretcd t9 
any other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any /dea of a Ge, 
it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts, that would have led 
him to 1t. 

ideas of GOD \. 13. I grant, That if there were any /deas to be found imprizted on 

differen Fe Minds of Men, we have reafon to expect,t ſhould be the notion of his 

Men. Maker, as a mark G OD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man 
of his dependence and Duty, and that herein ſhould appear the firſt in- 
ſtances ot humanc Knowlecge. But how late is it before any ſuch notion 
is diſcoverable in Children 2 And when we find it there, How much 
more does it reſemble the Opinion, and Notion, of the Teacher, than re- 
preſent the True God 2 He that ſhall obſerve in Children, the progret; 
whereby there Minds attain the knowledge they have, will think, rhat 
the Objects they do firlt, and moſt ſfamiliarly converſe with, are thofe 
that make the firſt impreſſions on their Underſtandings : Nor will he 
find the caſt footſteps of any other. It 1s caſie to take notice, how their 
Thoug|its calarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with 
a grcater variety of ſenfible Objects, to retain the /deas of them in their 
memories; :nd to get the skill to compound and enlarge tizxein, and feve- 
ral wayFpur them together. How by theſe means, they come to frame 
in their minds an /dea of a Deity, I ſhall hercafter ſhew. 

6. 14. Can it be thought, that the /deas Men have of God, are the 
CharaRecrs, and Marks of Himſclf, engraven in their minds by his own 
finger, when we ſce, that in the ſame Country, under one and the lame 
Name, Men have far different, nay, oiten contrary and inconſiſtent Itleas, 
and conceptions of (/m Their agrecing in 2 name, or found,will ſcarce 
prove an innate notior: of Him. 

d. 15. What truc or tolerable notion of a Dezzy, could they have,who 
acknowledged, and worthipped hundreds 2? Every Deity,that they ow n- 
ed above one, was an infallible evidence cf their ignorance of Him, and 
a prool, that they had no true notion of God, wicre Unity, Infinity,and 
Eternity, were excluded. To which it we add their grols Conceptions 
of Corporicty, cxprelſlcd in their Images, and Reprelentations of their 
Deities ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other 
mcan Qualities, attributed by them to their gods ; we {hall have little 
reaſon to think, that the heathen World, 7.e. the greateſt part of man- 
kind, had ſuch /deas of God in their minds, as he himſelt, out of care, 
that they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, wes Author of. And this 
univerſality of conſent, fo muclr argued, if it - prove any native imprel- 
ſons, twill be only this: That God imprinted on the minds of all Men, 
{peaking the fame Language, a Name for Himſcl:, but not any /de-: : 
Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the fame time, far 
different apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. Ii they ſay, That tie 
variety of Deities worſhipped by the heathen World, were but figurative 
ways of exprefling the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, 
or fevcral parts of his Providence: I anſwer, What they might bein their 
original, I will not here enquire ; but that they were fo in the Thoughts 
of the Vuigar, I think no bedy willafhrm : And he that will conſult the 
Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryze, c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimo- 
nies) will find, that the Theology of the $7amizes, proteſſedly owns plu- 
rality” of Gods : Or, as the 44/e de Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks, in 
his Journal 4# Fojage de Syam, =, it conlifts properly in acknowledging 
no God at all. "Da2..Þ 
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S. 15. If it be ſaid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have true 
Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then 
tins, 

Firſt, Excludes univerſality of Conſent in any thing, but the name, 
for thoſe wiſe Men being very tew, perhaps one of a thouſand, this uni- 
verſality 1s very narrow. 

Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, That the trueſt and beſt 
Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by thought 
and meditation, and a right uſe of their Faculties: fince the wiſeand con- 
fiderate Mcn of the World, by a right and careful employment of their 
Thoughts, and Reaſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other 
things ; whillt the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, making the far 
greater number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common Tra- 
dition, and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their heads about 
them. And itit bea reaſon to think rhe norion of God innate, becauſe 
all wife Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thought innate; for that alſo 
wiſe Mon have always had. 

$. 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Gent:/iſm : Nor hath even 14exs «f GOD 
among(t Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but One #4770 m 
God; this Dofrine, and the care is taken in thoſe Nations to teach {7 
Men, to have rrus notions of a GOD, prevailed fo far,as to make Men to 
have the ſame. and true /4cis of Him. How many, even amongſt us, 
will be {ound upon enq:'ry, to fanſie him in the ſhape cf a Man, ſitting 
in Heaven ; and tol,-ve many other abſurd and unfit conceptions of 
him ? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sets owning, and 
contending earneſtly for it, That the Deity was corporeal, and of hu- 
mine ſhape : And though we find few now among? us, who profels 
t:;emfelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome l have mer with, that own 
ic} yer, I believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt 
the ignorant, and uninſtructed Chriſtiavs, many of that Opinion. Talk 
but with Country-people, almoſt of any Age ; or young People, al- 
moſt of any condition, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of 
GUD be trequently '1n their mouths ; yet the notions they apply this 
Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can imagine, they 
were taught by a rational Man ; much leſs, that they were Characters 
writ by the finger of God Himſelf. Nor do I fee how it derogates more 
from the Goodneſs of God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with 
theſe /deas of Himielf, than that he hath ſent us into the World, with 
Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For 
being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and 
Contideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them not, 

'Tis as certain, that there is a God, as that the oppoſite Angles, made by 

the interfeQion of two ſtrait Lines, are equal. There was never any 

rational Creature, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the truth of theſe 

Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them ; Though yet it be paſt 

doubt, that there are many Men,who having not applied their Thoughts 

that way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. It any one think 

fit to call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal Conſent, 

ſuch an one I caſily allow : But ſuch an univerſal Conſent as this, proves 

not the /dex of God, no more than it does the /dea of fuch Angles, 

innate. IF the Idea of 
GOD be noe 

9. 17. Since then though the knowledge of a GOD, be the moſt na- innate, no s- 
tural diſcovery of humane Reaſon, yet the Idea of him, is not innate, as, #9 « wy be 
| think, is evident from what has been faid ; 1 imagine there wall be 274 E] 
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ſcarce any other /dea tound, that can pretend to it : ſince if God [154 
ſet any impreſſion, any charatter on the Underitanding of Yen, 1t 1s 
moſt reaſonable to expect it thould have been ſoine clear an uniform 
[dea of Himſelf, as far as our weak Capacitics were capabic to recuil © 
ſo incomprehenfible and infinite an Object. Put our minus Leing, at 
firſt, void of that /dea, which we are moit conceracd to have, it 7s 4 


ſtrong preſumption againſt all other innate Charaders. T muſt own, as 


far as I can obſcrve, I can find none, and would bc gl2d to be informed 
by any other. 

C 18. I confeſs, there is another /dea, which would be of general 
uſe for Mankind to have, as it is of general talk as it they had it ; 
and that is.the /fea of Subſtaxce, which we neither have, nor can have, 
by Senſation or Reflefion. It Nature took care to provide us an\ 
Ideas, we might well expeCt it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Faculties 
we cannot procure to our ſelves : But we fee on the contrary, that 
ſince by thoſe ways, whereby other 7decas arc brought into our Minds, 
this is not, We have no ſuch c/ear /dea at all, and theretore fignific 
nothing by the word Sub/tance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of 
we know not what; 7z. e. of ſomething whereof we have no /dea, 
which we take to be the ſubſtratum, or ſupport, of thoſe 7dcirs we do 
know. 

d. 59. Whatever then we talk of innate, either ſpeculative, or pra- 
tical Principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, That a 
Man hath a 100 /. ſterling in his Pocket, and yet deny, that he hath 
there either Penny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of which 
the Sum is to be made up ; as to think, that certain Propoſitions are 
innate, when the eas about which they are, can by no means bc 
ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and aſſent that is given, 
doth »ot art all prove, that the /deas expreiled in them, are iznate : For 
in many caſes, however the /deas came there, the aſſent to Words cx- 
preſling the agreement, or ditagrecment, of ſuch /deas, will neceſlari- 
ly follow. Every one that hath a true /fea of God, and Worſhip, will 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That God is to be worſhipped, when cx- 
vretied, in a Language he underſtands : And every rational Man, that 
hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion to morrow ; and yet millions of Men may be well ſuppoſed to 
want one, or both, of thoſe /deas to day. ' For if we will allow Sava- 
ges, and moſt Country-people, to have 7deas of God and Worſhip 
(which converſation with them, will not make one forward to be- 
lieve) yet, I think, few Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe 7deas, 
which therefore they muſt begin to have ſometime or other ; and then 
they will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of jt ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no more 
proves the 7deas to be innate, than it does, That one born blind (with 
Cataradts, which will be couched to morrow) had the innate des of 
the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is 
cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is lucid, 
or that Saftron is yellow : And therefore it ſuch an aſſent upon hearing 
cannot prove the /deas innate,it can much leis the Propotitions made up 
of thoſe /deas. It they have any innate 7deas, I would be glad to be 
told, what, and how many they are. 

$. 20. To which let me add: If there be any innate Zdeas, any 
Ideas in the mind, which the mind does not actually think on ; they 
muſt be lodg'd in the memory, and from thence mutt be brought in- 
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to view by Remembrance ; /. e- muſt be known, when they are re. 
mcmbLred, to have been perceptions in the mind tetore, unleſs Remem- 
France can be withour Remembrance. For to remember 1s to perceive 
any thing with memory, or with a conſciouſneſs, that it Was known 
or perceiv ved before : without this, whatever 7dea comes into the mind 
is new, and not remembred : This conſciouſnets of its havi nz been in 
the mind before. being that, winch diſtinguiſhes Remembring from all 
other ways of ihinking. Whatever /dea was never perceived by the 
mind, was never in the mind. Whatever /dza 1s in the mind, is ei- 
tlics an aQual perception, or elſe having been an actual perception, is 
12 int, mind, that by the memory it can be made an actual perce- 
ption igain. W henever there is the actual perception of any lea with- 
out memory, the /dea appears pertectly new and unknown before to 
rhe UC aderitanding : Whenever the memory brings any /4ez into 
actual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, that it had been there þeſore, 
and was not wholly a Stranger to the mind. Whether this be not ſo, 
I appeal to every ones obſcrvation: And then I deſire an inſtance of 
any /dea pretended to be innate, which (before any mprelzion of it 
by wavs hercalter to be mentioned) any one could revive and re- 
member as an /dea, he had formerly known ; without which con- 
{(ciouinvls of a lormer perception there 1s no remembrance ; and what- 
ever //-a comes into the mind without that conſctouſneſs is not re- 
membred, or comes not out of the memory, nor can be faid to be in 
the mind before that appearance. For what 1s not either actually in 
view, or in the memory, is in the mind no way at all, and is all one 
as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the uſe of his 
Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes colours ; but then cataracts ſhut 
the Windows, and he is forty or fiity years periecty in the dark ; 
and in that time perfe&tly loſes all memory of the /deas of colours, 
he once had. This was the cafe of a blind Man | once tatked with, 
who loſt his ſight by the ſmall Pox when he was a Child, and had 
no more notion of colours, than one born Blind. 1 ask whether any 
one can ſay this Man had then any /deas of colours in his mind, any 
more than one born Blind ? And I think no body will fay, that Ct- 
ther of them had in his mind any /dea of colours at all. His cataracts 
are couch'd, and then he has the /deas (which lie remembers not) of 
colours, de n5w9, by his reſtor'd fight, convey d to lis mind, and that 
without any conſcicuinels of a former acquaintance. And rhele now 
lie can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe 
[os of colours, which when out of view can be reviv d with a con- 
{ciouinels of a former acquaintance, being thus in the memory, are 
{aid ro be in the mind. The uſe I make of this is, that what» 
ever Idea being not actually in view, 15 in the mind only 
Ly being in the memory ; and if it be not in the memory, it is not 
in thc _ and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the memory 


be brought into actual view, without a perception that it comes out 
of the memory, which is this, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembt red, [t therefore there be any innate //eas, they mult be 
In tl: momory, or eliz no Where in the mind ; and it they be 1n the 
mem: they can be revivd without any impretſion from wittout, 
and wi nver they are brought into the mind, they are remembred, 
7.6. they ing with them a perception of their nor being wholly new 


to it. 4his being a conſtant, and diſtinguithing difference between 
what is, and what is not in the memory, or in the mind ; that what 
2 1s 
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is not in the memory, whenever it appears there, appears perleAtly 
new, and unknown before ; and what is in the memory, or in the 
mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appcars not to be 
new, but the mind finds it in it felf, and knows it was there betore. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any innate /deas in the mind 
before impreſſion from Senſation or Refletion. 1 would tain muct wity1 
the Man, who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any other 
time remembred any of them : And to whom, after he was born, they 
were never new. It any one will fay, there are eas in the mind, thee 
are not in the memory; I deſire him to explain himſclt, and make wit 
he ſays intelligible. 
Principieswos $- 21. Beſides what I have already faid, there is another Reaſon, 
mate, be- why 1 doubt, that neither theſe, nor any other Principles are in- 
wp army nate. I that am fully perſwaded, that the infinitely Wiiz, G O D 
certainty, made all Things in perie& Wiſdom, cannot fatisfie my feli, wiy he 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of Men, ſome univcrial 
Principles ; whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and concern &pe- 
culation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice , nt 
ſelf evident ; aud neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other 7ruths, 
not allowed to be imnate. For to what purpoſe ſhould Characters Le 
graven on the Mind, by the Finger of God, which are not clearcr 
there, than thoſe, which are afterwards introduced, or cannot be di- 
ſtinguith'd from them 2 If any one thinks there are ſuch innate /deas 
and Propoſitions, which by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, are diſtin- 
guiſhable from all that is adventitious in the mind, and acquired, it 
will not be a hard matter for him to tell us, which they are ; and 
then every one will be a fit Judge, whether they be ſo, or no. Since 
if there be ſuch innate eas and Impreſſions, plainly different irom 
all our other perceptions and knowledge, every one will find 1t true 
in himſelf. Ot the evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate Maxims, I have 
ſpoken already ; ot- their uſetulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
hereafter. 
Difference of Y. 22. To conclude, ſome /deas forwardly offer themſelves to all 
_ = Men's Underſtandings ; and ſome forts of Truths reſult trom any /deas, 
upon the dif- aS ſoon as the mind puts them into Propoſitions : Other Truths re- 
ferent appls- quire a train of deas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and 
| $1... deductions made with attention, before they can be diſcovered, and 
aſſented to. Some ot the firſt fort, becauſe of their general and caſie 
reception, have been miſtaken for innate : But the truth is, /4e2s and 
Notions are no more born with us, than Arts and Sciences ; though 
ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Facultics, more readily 
than others ; and therejore are more generally received : Though tizat 
too, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers of our 
Minds, happen co be employ d ; God having fitted Men with faculties 
and means, to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, accordingly as they 
are employ d. The great difference that is to be tound in rhe Notions 
of Mankind, is, from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, 
whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſim- 
ploy their power of Afſent, by lazily enflaving their Minds, to the 
Dictates and Dominion of others, in Doctrines, which it 1s their Du- 
ry carctully to examine ; and not blindly, with an implicit taith, to 
{wajlow : Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome tew 
things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with rhem, attain great degrees 
of knowledge in them, and are ignorant ot all other, having never 
let 
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Ict their Thoughts looſe, in the ſearch of other Enquiries. Tis, that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, is a 
Trat's, as certain as any thing can be; and I think more evident, 
than many of thofe Propoſitions, that go for Principles ; and yet 
there are m llions, however expert in other things, who know not 
t!1is ar all, becauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch 
Argles: And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yct be 
utterly ignorant of the truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathematicks 
it {c]t, wich. are as clear and evident as this ; becauſe, in ns fearct; 
of thoſe mathematical Truths, -he. ſtoppd his Thoughts ſhort, and 
vent not fo far. The ſame may happen concerning the noions we 
have ct the Bring of a Deity ; for though there be no Truth, which 
a Man may more evidently make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence 
of a Gol, vert he that ſhall content himfelt with things, as he finds 
them, in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, 
and not make enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and ad- 
murable Contrivances, and purſue the thoughts thereof with diligence 
and attention, may live long without any notion of ſuch a Being : 
And it any Perſon hath, by talk, put fuch a notion into his head, he 
may, perhaps, believe it : But if he hath never examined it, his know- 
Icdge oi it will be no perfecter, than his, who having been told, that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it 
upon truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and may yield his 
aſſent as to a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth 
of it ; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employ'd, were able to 
make clear and evident to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew 
how much our kowledge depends npon the right uſe of thoſe powers 
Nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how little upon ſuch innate Prin- 
ciples, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind tor their diretion ; 
which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe they 
would be there to no purpoſe : And which ſince all Men do not know, 
nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious truths, we may we!l con- 
clude rhere are no ſuch. 

d. 23. hat cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may de- a, 
ſerve trom Men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old foun- thm& and 
darions of Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I pcrſwade my prand7 
(cli, at lealt, that the way I have purſued, being conformable ro Truth, M 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer. This I am certain, I have not made ir 
my Luſineſs, either to quit, or follow any Authority in the enſuing 
Diſcourle : Truth has been my only aim ; and where-ever that has 
appeared to lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding, whether the footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due reſpe& to other Mens Opinions ; bur after all, 
the greateſt reverence is due to Truth ; and, I hope, it wil! not be 
thought arrogance, to ſay, That, perhaps, we ſhould make greater 
progreis in the diſcovery of rational and contemplative Xzowledge, it 
we /i2/7 it in the Fountain, # the conſideration of Things themſelves ; 
and made uie rather of our own Thoughts, than other Mens to find 
it. tor, 1 think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens 
Eycs, as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we 
our 1.14 5 contider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, fo much 
Ve peiicis of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Mens 
Opinions 18 onr brains makes us not one jot the more knowing, 


though 
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th Ples. eaſie way ro conclude them innate. 
= the lazy from the -pains of ſearch, and ſtopp'd the enquiry of th- 
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though they happen to be true. What in them was Scicnce, 1s in us 
1 but Opiniatrity, whilſt we g1VC up our Ailent only to reverend Names, 
þ and do not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon to #740 1 thoſe 
R Truths, which gave them reputation. Ari/tet/e was certainly a krow- 


['Y ing Man, but no body ever thought him fo, becaule he blindly em- 
braced, and confidently vented the Opinions of another. And it the 
i taking up of another's Principles, without examining them, made 
T not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly .make any beudy 
elle ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much, as he really knows 
=; and comprehcnds :: What he believes only, and rakes upon truſt, arc 
i | ' but ſhreads ; which however well in the whole piece, make no 
conſiderable addition to his ſtock, who gathers them. Such borrow- 
ed Wealth, like Fairy-money, though it were Gold in the hand from 
which he received it, will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes 


bk to ule. 


d. 24. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitions that could 
not be doubted of, as ſoon as underſlood, it was, I know, a /hort 2:4 
This being once received, it exc 


IThence the 
Opinon of mm- 
nate Prancs- 


| douLtiul, concerning all that was once ſtiled innate : And it was of 
| no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affetted to be Matters and Teachers, 
to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt not 
be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this Tener, That there 
are innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſſity of re- 
cciving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them oft from 


If the uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, and put them upon be- 


lieving and taking them upon truſt, without farther examination : 
In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more cafily g0- 


" verned by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the $kill 


and oflice to. principle and guide them. Nor 1s it a ſmall power it 


{1} gives one Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Difta- 


tor of Principles, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths ; and to make 
3 Man ſwallow that for an innate Principle, which may ſerve to his 
purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, 
whereby Men came to the knowledge of many univerſal 7ruths, they 
would have found them to reſult in the minds of Men, from the be- 
ing of things themſelves, when duely conſidered ; and that they were 
diſcovered by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by 
Nature to reccive and judge of them, when duely employ d about 
them. 

d. 25. 7o ſhew how the Underſtanding preceeds herein, is the deſign 
of the following Diſcourſe; which I thall proceed ro, when I have 
firſt premiſed, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe foundations, 
which, I conceive are the only true ones, whercon to eſtabliſh thoſe 
Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceflary 
tor me to give an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of innate 
Principles : And ſince the Arguments which are againft them, do, 
ſome of them, riſe from common received Opinions, | have been for- 
ced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is hardly avoidable to 
any one, whoſe Task it 15 to ſhew the falihood, or improbability, of 
any Tenet ; it happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in 
aſſaulting of Towns ; where, it the ground be but firm, whereon 
the Batteries ere erected, there 1s no farther enquiry of whom it 1s 

borrowed, 


Conciujion. 
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borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit riſe for the 
preſent purpoſe. But in the tuture part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning 
to raiſe an Evdifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as my 
own Experience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope, to erect it on 
ſuck a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props and but- 
triccs, leaning on borrowed or begg'd foundations: Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a 
piece, and hang, together, Wherein I warn the Reader not to expect 
undcniable cogent demonſtrations, unleſs I may be allow'd the Pri- 
vilegc, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my Principles for gran- 
ted ; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All that 1 ſhall 
ſay for the Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appea! to Mens 
own unprejudiced Experience, and Obſervation, whether they be true, 
or no : and this is encugh for a Man who profeſles no more, than to 
lay down candidly and treely his own ConjeQures, concerning a Subject 
lying ſomewhat in the dark ,without any other deſign,than an unbiaſs'd 
enquiry 2fter Truth. 
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Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


that which his Mind is employ'd about whilſt thinking, | of Then 
being the 7deas, that are there, 'tis paſt doubt, that Men © 
have in their Minds ſeveral /deas, ſuch as are thoſe ex- 
prefſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others : It is in the firſt place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them 2 I know it is a received 
Doctrine, That Men have native /deas, and Original Characters ſtamped 
upon their Minds, in their very firſt being. This Opinion I have at 
large examined already ; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have faidin the fore-go- 
ing Book,will be much more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence 
the Underſtanding may get all the /deas it has, and by what ways and 
degrees they may come into the Mind ; for which I ſhall appeal to eve- 
ry ones own Obſervation and Experience. 
$. 2. Ler us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we ſay, white Paper, void 41! 1deas come 
of all CharaQers, without any Zdeas ; How comes it to be furniſhed 2 from Senſa- 
Whence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the buſic and boundleſs Fan- 527 7 he 
cy of Man has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety ? Whence has 
it all the materials of Reaſon ard Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
word, From Experzexce : In that, all our Knowledge is founded ; and 
from that it ultimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd ei- 
ther about external, ſen/tble Objets ; or about the internal Operations of 
our Minds, perceived and refletted on by our ſelves, is that, which ſup- 
plies our Underſtandings with all the materials -* thinking. Theſe two 
are the Fountains of Knowledge, from whence all the /deas we have, or 
can naturally have,.do ſpring. 
$. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about particular ſenſible ObjeQts, The 0ye8: of 
do convey into the Mind, ſeveral diſtin Perceptions of things, accor- Senſation one 
ding to thoſe various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do affect them : And $5 !dew. 
thus we come by thoſe /deas, we have of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, 
Seft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible quali 
ties, which when I fay the ſenſes convey into the mind, I mean, they 
rom external abjects convey into the mind what produces there thoſe 
Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the /deas we have, depend- 
10g Wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to our Underſtand- 
ing, I all SENSATION. 
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The Opera- $. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which Experience jurmfh. 
mma Sri eth the Underſtanding with Zdeas, is the Perceprion of the Or crations 
ther Source of of our own Minds Within us, as it is employ 'd about the /deas it lis got; 
FEM. which Operations, when the Soul comes to reflect on, an: contider, do 
furniſh the Underſtanding with another ſett of /feas, which could not 
be had from things without : and ſuchare, Perception, 7biniting, Doubt- 
ing, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all rhe different a%tings 
of our own Minds ; which we being conſcious of, and oblervin; in our 
ſclves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtanding, as diftin.s /deac, 
as we do from Bodics affecting our Senſes. This Source of /c.:r, every 
Man has wholly in himſelt : And though it be not Senſe, as h14ing no- 
thing to do with external Objects ; yet it is very like it, and m©/;* pro- 
perly cnough be call'd internal Senſe. Burt as I call the otfier 4-/at on, 
ſo call ths REFLECTION, the 1deas it affords being 1c only, 
as the Mind gets by retleing on'its own Operations within it il, By 
REFLECTION then, in the following part of this D:{courfe, ] 
would be underſtood to mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its 
own Operations, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there 
come to be /deas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, 
I fay, v/z. External, Material things,as rhe Objedts of SENS 4770 N; 
and the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objetts of R F- 
FLECTION, are, to me, the only Originals, trom whence all our 
[deas take their beginnings. The term Operations here, I ule in a large 
ſence, as comprehending not barely the Actions of the Mind about its 
[deas, but ſome ſort of Paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, tuch as 
is the fatisfaction or uneaſineſs ariſing trom any thought. 
47 wr 1dezs  I-5+ The Underſtanding ſeems to me, nor to have the leaſt glimmer- 
are of the one 10g of any Zdeas, whichit doth not receive from one of theſe two. Fx- 
or the other of ternal Objects furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible qualities, which 
gs. are all thoſe different perceptions they produce in us : And the 41nd 
furniſhes the Underſtanding with Ideas of zts own Operations. Theſe, 
when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes, and 
the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our 
whole ſtock of /deas ; and that we have nothing in our Minds, which 
did not come 1n, one of theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and throughly ſearch into his Underſtanding, and then let 
him tell me, Whether all the original /deas he has there, are any other 
than of the Objects of his Sexſes, or of the Operations ot his Vind,con- 
ſidered as Objects of his Refleftion : and how great a mals ol Knowledge 
ſocver he imagines to be lodged there, he will,upon taking a ſtrict view, 
fee, that he has no? any Idea in his Mind, but what one of theſe two have 
imprinted; though, perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and en- 
larged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſcc hereafter. 

d. 6. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a Ch//, at his firſt 
coming into the World, will have little reaſon to think him {tored with 
plenty of /deas, that are to be the matter of his future Knowledge. Tis 
by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them : And though the /deas 
of obvious and familiar qualities, imprint themſelves, betore the Memo- 
ry begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Order, yet 'tis often fo late be- 
fore ſome unuſual qualities come in the way,that there are jew Men that 
cannot recolle@ the beginning of their acquaintance with them : And it 
it were worth while,no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered,as to have but 
4 very few, even of the ordinary eas, till he were grown up to a Man. 
But being ſurrounded with Bodies,that perpetually and diverſly aite:t us, 
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variety of /deas, whether care be taken about it or no, are nprintcd 
on the Minds of Children. Lizht, and Colours, are buſie and at hand 
every where, when the Eye is but open ; Sounds, and ſome 7angil/e 
Qualities fail not to ſollicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance 
to the Mind ; but yet, Ithink, it will be granted cafily, That if a Child 
were kent in a place, where he never ſaw any other but Black and White, 
till lie were a Man, he would have no more /deas of Scarlet or Green, 
than he that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter,or a Pinc-Apple, 
has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 

d. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed, with fewer or more ſimple Men ave 4if- 
1dexs trom without, according as the Objes, they converſe with,afford/ ſhe ren? 
greater or lels variety ; and from the Operation of rheir Minds within, /e/:, Foot 
according as they more or leſs reflett on them. For, though he that #nz to the 4 
contemplates the Operations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and YG 
clear /deas of them ; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and 1h. 
conſiders them artentively,he will no more have clear and diitint 7/eas 
of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, 
than he will have all the particular /decas of any Landſcape, or of the 
Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and 
with attention heed all the Parts of it. The Pifture, or Clock may be 
ſo placed, that they may come in his way every Day :; bur yet he will 
have but a conluſed Zea of all the Parts they are made up ot, till he 
applies himſclf with attention, to conſider them each in particu/ar. 

d. 8. And hence we ce the Reaſon, why 'tis pretty late, before moſt 1geas of e- 
Children get /deas of the Operations of their own Minds ; and ſome flexion /arer, 
have not any very clear, or perfe&t /deas of the greateſt part of them all _—_ 
their Lives. Becanſe, though they paſs there continually ; yet like ſloat- con. 
ing Viſtons, they make not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the 
Mind clear diſtinct laſting /deas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards 
upon its ſelf, refledts on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt into it, 
are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which, hy a conſtant folli- 
citation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to them, torward to 
take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang- 
ing objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually imploy'd and diverted in 
looking abroad, and acquainting themſelves with what is to be found 
without ; and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to outward Senſa- 
tions, ſeldom make any conſiderable Refle&tion on what paſſes with- 
in them, till they come to be of riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce ever 
at all. 

$. 9. To ask, at what time a Man has firſt any Ideas, is to ask, when The Sou! be- 
he begins to perceive, having /deas and Perception being the ſame thing. $7 5 ave 
I know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks,and that it has the NaN 
aual Perception of /deas in its ſelf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts ; and ce:ve. 
that aQuual thinking is as inſeparable from the Soul, as actual Extenſion 
is trom the Body ; which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a 
Man's /deas, is the fame, as to enquire atter the beginning ot his Soul, 

For bv this Account, Soul and its /deas, as Body and its Extenſion, will 
begin to exiſt toth at the ſame time. 

d. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to,or COC- The Sou! 
val with, or ſome rime atter the firſt Rudiments of Organilation, or the A at- 
beginnings of Lite in the Body, I leave to be diſputed by thote, who ,lf pu 
have bettcr thoug}t of that matter. I confeſs my felt, to have one of 


thoſe dull Souls, that doth not perceive it felt always to comempiate 
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not at- 


Tdeas, nor can conceive it any more neceſſary for the $57 :/ways 79 
think, than for the Body always to move : the perception of /dc:s, be- 
ing (asI conceive) to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its Et- 
ſence, but one of its Operations : And therclore, though thinking bz 
ſuppoſed never fo much the proper Action of the Soul ; yet 1t 15 not ne- 
celſary, to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always thinking, always in Action. 
That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author and Pre{crver of all 
things, who never lumbers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite 
Being, at leaſt not to the Soul of Man. We know certainty by Expe- 
rience, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this 1niall:b!s Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to think : But 
whether that Subſtance -perpetually thinks, or no, we can be nc farther 
aſſured, than Experience'informs us. © For to fay, that aQual thinking is 
eſſential to the Soul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg, what 1s in Que- 
ſtion, and not to prove it by Reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if 
it be not a ſelf-evident Propoſition. But whether this, 7 hat the Soul al- 
ways thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every Body aflſents to ar 
firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whethcr | thought all 
lait night, or no; the Queſtion being about a matter of !act, tis begging 
it, to bring, as a proof for it, an Hypotheſis, wich is the very thing in 
diſpute : by which way one may prove any thing, and tis but fuppo- 
ſing that all watckes, whilſt the balance beats, think, and 'tis ſufficient- 
ly proved, and paſt doubt that my watch thought all Jaſt night. Bur 
he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis on 
matter o' fat, and make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume 
on maticr of fat, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
it ro be ſo: which way of proving, amounts to this, That I mult nezeſſa- 
rily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoics I always think, though 
| my felt cannot perceive, that I always do fo. 

But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe what is 
in queſtion, but alledge wrong mattcr of tact. How clic could any one 
make it an inference ot mine, that a thing FI) avt, becaule we tre not [en- 
ſible of it in eur ſleep. 1 do not fay there is no Soul in a Min, becauſe he 
is not ſenſible of it in his ſlcep; But I do ſay,he cannot think at any time 
waking or {lkeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenfible of 
it is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; and to them it is; 
and to them it will always be neceflary, till we can think without being 
conſcious of it. 

d. x1. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without thought, 


435 conſczous Þecaule it 1s the condition of being awake : But whether ſleeping withe 
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out dreaming be not an Aﬀection of the whole Man, Mind 25 well as 
Body, may be worth a waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to 
conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. It the 
Soul doth think iz a ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, I ask, 
whether, during ſucl thinking, it has any Pleature or Pain, or be capable 
of Happineſs or Mifery? I am ſure the Man 1s not, no more than the Bed 
or Earth helies on. For to be happy or miſerable without being conſcious 
of it, teems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible, 
that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy- 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man is not 
conſcious of, nor partakes in, It is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and So- 
crates awake, is not the fame Perſon ; but his Soul when he ſleeps, and 
Socrates the Man conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking,arc two 
Pertons : Since waking Socrates, has no Knowledge of, or Concernment 
tor 
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{or that Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by jt 
ili whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it, no more than 
he has for the Happineſs, or Miſery of a Man in the [ndzes, whom he 
knows not. For it we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Attions 
and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the concernment 
that accompanics it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal 
[dentity. 
d. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, fay theſe Men. 271? 77 « Sroping 
it thinks and perccives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or 37 mw 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be con» 137 1+, 5 
ſetous of its own Perceptions, But it has all this apart : The ſleeping /eepin7 «4 
Man, 'tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then 54" i” 
the Soul of Ca/tor, whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body, which is ſors. 
ny impotiible Suppoſition tor the Men I have here to do with, who ſo 
literally allow Lite,without a thinking Soul to all other Animals. Theſe 
Men cannot then judge it impoſlible, or a contradiction, That the Bo- 
ay ſhould live without the Soul ; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſift and 
think, or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
withour the Body. Let us then, as I fay; ſuppoſe the Soul of C/tor fe- 
parated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think apart. Ler us ſup- 
poſe too, that 1t chooſes for its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another 
Man, v.g. /o//ax, who is ſleeping without a Soul : For it Caf7or's Soul, 
can think Whilſt Caſtor is afleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, 'tis 
no mittvr what Place it chooſes to think in. We have here then the 
Bod:es of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we will 
ſuppolc to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill thinking in the 
waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man 1s never conicious, has never 
the leatt Perception. I ask then, Whether CaFffor and Po4ux, thus, with 
on'y one Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in on2, what 
the other is never conſcious of, nor is concerned lor, are not two as di- 
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{cious 0!. For, I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity ol Perfons.to cot- 
{itt in 11:2 Soul's being united to the very fame numerical particles of 
matter : For if that be neceſſary to Identity, twill be impoſſible, in that 
conſtant flux of the particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the 
{ame Perſon, two days, or two moments together. 

d. 13. Thus, methinks, every droufic nod ſhakes their Dotrine, who Imfoſible ts 
reach, That the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at any 772m”, | 
time /(cep without dreaming, can never beconvinced, That their Thoughts /ezp wirhous 
are ſometimes for tour hours buſie without their knowing of it ; and if 4/-0m-n2,thar 
they are taken in the very a&, waked in the middle of that fleeping 7 © 
contemplation, can give no manner of account of it. 

d. 14- Twill perhaps befaid, That the Soul thinks,cven i the foundeſt 754+ Mer | 
Sleep, lut the Memory retains it not, That the Soul in a ſleeping Man #77 wit 
ſhould be this moment buſic a thinking,and the next momerit in'a wak- rai rages 
ing Man, not remember, nor be able to recolle& one jot of all thoſe vain arged. 
Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would need ſome better 
Proot than bore Ail:rtion, to make it be believed. For who c2n without 
any more ado, bur {:xcing barely told fo, imagine, That the greateſt part 
of Men, do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral hours ever! Day, think 
of ſomething, Which if they were asked, even in rhe middle of theſe 
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Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of 2 Moſt Men, I think, 
paſs a great part of their Sleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man, 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had 
never dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly re- 
covered of, which was about the Five or Six and Twentieth Year of his 
Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances : At leaſt every 
ones Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples cnough of ſuch, as 
paſs moſt of their Nights without dreaming. 
” | d. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is 
pon this rg et 3” 
Hhpothefis, 4 very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 
the Thoughts does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which conſtantly 
Ss ſireping receives variety of Images, or /deas,but retains none ; thev diſ:ppear and 


Man ought to , ; . 
be moſt ratio Vaniſh, and there remain no footſteps of them ; the Looking-#1ats i, ne- 


w_ ver the better for {ſuch 7deas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Pcraaps 
it will be ſaid, that ina waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy'd, and madeuſe of, in thinking ; and that the memory ot Thoughts, 
is rctaincd by the impreſſions that are made on the Brain,and the traces 
there left after ſuch thinking ; but that in the thinking of rhe Soul, which 
is not perceived i» a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and ma- 
ting no «ſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and con- 
ſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention ag2in the abſur- 
dity 0! two diſtinct Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, I an- 
{wer {arther, That whatever /deas the Mind can receive, and contem- 
plate without the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude,it can re- 
tain withour the help of the Body too, or cle the Soul, or any ſeparate 
Spirit, will have but little advantage by thinking. It it has no memory 
of its own Thoughts ; if it cannot record them for its uſe, and be able 
to recal them upon any occaſion ; if it cannot reflect upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences,Reaſonings, and Conremplations, 
to what purpole does it think > They, who make the Soul a thinking 
Thing at this rate, will not make it a much more noble Being, than 
thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing but the 
ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind eftaccs; or Impretſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeſul, and render the Subject as noble, as the 
Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in thinking ; that once out ot tight, are 
gone tor cver, and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Na- 
ture never makes excellent things, for mean or no uics : and it is hardly 
to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make fo admira- 
ble a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, that Faculty which comes near- 
eſt the Excellency ot his own incomprehenſible Being,to be ſo idlely and 
uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt * part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, 
without remembring any ot. thoſe Thoughts,without doing any good to 
rs {c!t cr others, or being any way uſeful to any other part of the Crea- 
ticn. if we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of 
dull and ſcnſlets matter, any where in the Univerſe, made fo little ule of, 
and fo v, holly thrown away. 

On this Hypo- $. 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we 
_ be Soul arc a/leep, and retain the memory of thoſe 7houghts: but how extrava- 
Keas rot derg. 2477 and incoherent tor the moſt part they are ; how little conformable 
ved from S-n- to the Perteion and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted 
COS with Dreams, need not be told. This I would willingly be fatisfied in, 
there 15no ap- Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart,and as it were ſeparate trom 


pearance. the Body, atts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no : It 
its 
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its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt ſay,That the 
Soul owes the perteion of rational thinking to the Body : It it does not, 
is a wonder thac our Dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, fo frivolous 
and irrational ; and that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational 
Solilcquies and Meditations. 

d. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually If 7 ehink 

thinks, I would they would alſo tell us, what thoſe /deas are, that arc in _ wy 1" 
the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before it «ſe ca» Fac 
hath reccived any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as I *. 
take it, all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, though,for the moſt part, 
oJdly put together. Tis ſtrange, if the Soul has /deas of its own, that 
it derived not irom Seſation or Refleftion, (as it muſt have, if it thought 
betore it received any impreſſions from the Body) that it ſhould never, 
n its private thinking, (fo private, that the Man himſelf perceives it 
not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and 
then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſon, 
that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during ſleep, have fo many hours 
choughts,and ver never light on any of thoſe /deas it borrowed not from 
Senſation or Refle(tion, or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural 
to a Spirit ? Tis {trange, the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole 
life, recal over any of 1ts pure, native Thoughts, and thoſe 7deas it had 
belore it borrowed any thing from the Body ; never bring into the wa- 
king Man's view, any other /deas, but what have a tangue of the Cask, 
maniteſtly derive their Original from that union. If it always thinks, 
and fo had /deas before it was united, or before it received any from the 
Body, 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that during ſleep, it recolleQts its na- 
tive /deas, and during that retirement from communicating with the 
Body, whilſt it thinks by it ſelf, the eas, it is buſted about, ſhould be, 
ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones it had in it 
{clt, underived from the Body or its own Operations about them: which 
ſince the waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does 
not ; or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch /deas, as are derived 
from the Body, or the minds Operations about them. 

$. 18. 1 would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo confident- r9w kuws 
ly pronounce, that the humane Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man al- 4 one hae 
ways thinks, how they come to know it ; nay, how they come to know, — 
that they themſelves think, when they themſelves do not perceive it. This, For if it be 
I am afraid, is to be ſure, without proofs ; and to know, without per- 7 4 ſelf-evi- 
ceiving : 'Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken up to ſerve an Hypo- on, Fas 6 
theſis ; and none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their own Evidence proof. 
force us to admit, or common Experience makes it impudence to deny. 

For the moſt that can be faid of it, is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may al. 
ways think, but not always retain it in memory : And, I fay, it is as poſ- 
ſible, that the Soul may not always think ; and much more probable, 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and 
that a long while together, and not be conſcious to it felt the next mo- 
ment ater, that it had thought. | 0 a 

d. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not perceive it, is, ſhould be bujic 
as has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man: And if.one conſider i” thinking, 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhall be lead into a ſuſpicion, that 74/* mt ver 
they do ſo. For they who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, nexe moment, 
that 1 remember, fay, That 2 Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, 7 impreba- 

and 
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Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of 2 Moſt Men, I think, 
paſs a great part of their Sleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man, 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had 
never dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly re- 
covered of, which was about the Five or Six and Twenticth Year of his 
Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances : At leaſt every 
ones Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples cnough of ſuch, as 
paſs moſt of their Nights without dreaming. 
_ d. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is 
pon this Sw Fa ay 
Hhpothefis, 4 very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the Soul in ſucha ſtate of thinking, 
the Thoughts does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which conſtantly 
Sa DT receives variety of Images, or /deas,but retains none ; thev diſzppcar and 
be moſt atio- Vaniſh, and there remain no footſteps of them ; the Looking-£tals i, ne- 
_ ver the better for ſuch 7deas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Pernaps 
it will be faid, that in a waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy'd, and madeuſeof, in thinking ; and that the memory ot Thoughts, 
is retained by the impreſſions that are made on the Brain,and the traces 
there left after ſuch thinking; but that in the thinking of rhe Soul, which 
is not perceived i» a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and ma- 
king no «ſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and con- 
ſequcntly no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abſur- 
dity o! two diſtinct Perſons, which follows from this Suppotition, I an- 
{wer farther, That whatever Zdeas the Mind can receive, and contem- 
plate without the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude,it can re- 
tain without the help of the Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate 
Spirit, will have but little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory 
of its own Thoughts ; if it cannot record them tor its uſe, and be able 
to recal them upon any occaſion ; if it cannot reflect upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences,Reafonings, and Conremplations, 
to what purpoſe does it think 2 They, who make the Soul a thinking 
Thing at this rate, will not make it a much more noble Being, than 
thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing, it to be nothing but the 
ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces; or Impretſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeſul, and render the Subject as noble, as the 
Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in thinking ; that once out ot ſight, are 
gone tor cver, and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Na- 
ture never makes excellent things, for mean or no uſes : and it is hardly 
to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make ſo admira- 
ble a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, that Faculty which comes near- 
eſt the Excellency of his own incomprehenſible Being,to be ſo idlely and 
uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt * part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, 
withour remembring any of thoſe Thoughts, without doing any good to 
irs {elf cr others, or being any way uſeful to any other part of the Crea- 
ticn. if we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of 
dull and ſenſlets matter, any where in the Univerſe, made fo little uſe of, 
and fo vw holly thrown away. 


On this Hypo. $. 16. *Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we 
= _ _ are a/leep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts: but how extrava- 
Ideas nee deri- 2447 and incoherent for the moſt part they are ; how little conformable 
þ wx ny Sex- to the Perfection and Orderof a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted 
—_ mo with Dreams, need not be told. This I would willingly be fatisfied in, 
there 15no ap- Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart,and as it were ſeparate from 


pearance. the Body, atts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no : It 
its 
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its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt ſay,That the 
Soul owes the perteRion of rational thinking to the Body : It it does not, 
"is 4 wonder thar our Dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, fo frivolous 
and irrational ; and that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational 
Solilequies and Meditations. 

d. 17. Thoſe who fo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually If 7 think 

thinks, I would they would alfo tell us, what thoſe /deas are, that are in _ aly 6 
the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before it «je can hcw 
hath received any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as I * 
take it, all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, though,for the molt part, 
o:dly put together. Tis ſtrange, if the Soul has /deas of its own, that 
it derived not irom Senſation or Reflettion, (as it muſt have, if it thought 
betore it received any impreſſions from the Body) that it ſhould never, 
n 1ts private thinking, (fo private, that the Man himſelf perceives it 
not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and 
then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſon, 
that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo many hours 
rhoughts,and vet never light on any of thoſe /deas it borrowed not from 
Senſation or Reflettion, or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be lefs natural 
to a Spirit ? *Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole 
life, recal over any of 1ts pure, native Thoughts, and thoſe /deas it had 
betore it borrowed any thing from the Body ; never bring into the wa- 
king Man's view, any other eas, but what have a tangue of the Cask, 
maniteſtly derive their Original from that union. If it always thinks, 
and fo had /deas before it was united, or before it received any from the 
Body, 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that during ſleep, it recolledts its na- 
tive /deas, and during that retirement from communicating with the 
Body, whilſt it thinks by it ſelf, the /deas, it is buſted about, ſhould be, 
ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones it had in it 
{clt, underived from the Body or its own Operations about them: which 
ſince the waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does 
not ; or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch /deas, as are derived 
from the Body, or the minds Operations about them. 

$. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who fo confident- r9w kuws 
ly pronounce, that the humane Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man al- 4 ne chat 
ways thinks, how they come to know it ; nay, how they come to know, —— 
that they themſelves think,when they themſelves do not perceive it. This, For if it be 
I am afraid, is to be ſure, without proofs ; and to know, without per- rode 0 
ceiving : 'Tis, I ſuſpe&, a confuſed Notion, taken up to ſerve an Hypo- ;;,», a 
theſis ; and none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their own Evidence proef. 
force us to admit, or common Experience makes it impudence to deny. 

For the moſt that can be faid of it, is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may al. 
ways think, but not always retain it in memory : And, [I fay, it is as poſ- 
ſible, that the Soul may not always think ; and much more probable, 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and 
that a long while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next mo- 
ment atter, that it had thought. = 2” ee 

d. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not perceive it, is, fou/d be bujic 
as has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſider ” thinking, 
well thele Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhall be lead into a fufpicion, that 774292 ve: 
they do fo. For tliey who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, nexe moment, 
that 1 remember, fav, That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, 7" impreta- 

and * 
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and not the Man 2 Or a Man think,and not be conſcious of it ? This, per- 
haps, would be ſuſpeted of Fargo in others. If they fay, The Man 
thinks always, but 1s not always conſcious of it ; they may as well fay, 
His Body is extended, without having parts. For 'tis altogether as in- 
telligible to ſay, that a body is extended without parts, as that any thing 
thinks withoat being conſcious of it, or perceiving, that it does ſo. They 
who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, it it be neceſſary to their Hy- 
potheſis, fay, That a Man is always hungry,but that he does not always 
feel it : Whercas hunger confiſts in that very ſenſation, as thinking con- 
ſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. - If they ſay, That a Man is al- 
ways conſcious to himſelf of thinking ; I ask, How they know it 2 Con- 
{ciouſnels is the perception of what paſſes in a Man's own mind. Can 
another Man perceive, that I am conſcious of any thing,when I perceive 
it not my ſelf? No Man's Knowledge here, can go beyond his Expeti- 


ence. Wake a Man out of a found ſleep, and ask him, What he was that 


No Ideas but 
from Sen{a- 


tron or Refle- 


&ion, evident, 


If we obſerve 
Children. 


moment thinking on. It he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that can aſſure 
him, that he was thinking: May he not with more reaſon aſſure him, he 
was not aſleep ? This is ſomething beyond Philoſophy ; and it cannot 
be leſs than Revclation,that diſcovers to another, Thoughts in my mind, 
when I can find none there my ſelf : And they mult needs have a pene- 
trating ſight, who can certainly ſee, that I think,when I car, 10t perceive 
it my felt, and when I declare, that I do not; and yet can ſec that Dogs 
or Elephants do not think, when they give all the demonſtr.tion of it 
imaginable, except only telling us, that they do fo. This ſome may 
ſuſpe& to bea ſtep beyond the Roſecructans ; it ſeeming eaſier to make 
ones ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to 
me, which are not viſible ro himſelf. But *tis bur defining the Soul to 
be a ſubſtance, that always thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch a 
definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but 
to make many Men ſuſpe&t, That they have no Souls at all, ſince they 
find a good part of their Lives paſs away without thinking. For no De- 
finitions, that I know, no Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force enough 
to deſtroy conſtant Experience; and, perhaps, tis the affettation of 
knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute, 
and noiſe, in the World. 

d. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before 
the Senſes have furniſhed it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are in- 
creaſed, and retained ; ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, to improve its Faculty of 
thinking 1n the ſeveral parts of it, as well as atterwards,by compounding 
thoſe /deas, and refleting on its own Operations, it increaſes its Stock 
as well as Facility, in remembring, imagining, reaſoning, and other 
modes of thinking. 

d. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by Obfervation and 
Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will 
find tew Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new born 
Child, and much fewer of any Reaſoning at all. And yer it is hard to 
imagine, that the rational Soul thould think ſo much, and not reaſon at 
all. And he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt part of their time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, bu 
when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome Pain, (the moſt impor- 
tunarte of all Senſations) or ſome other violent 74ea, forces the mind to 
perceive, and attend to it. He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, 
find Reaſon to imagine, That a Fetus in the Mother's Womb, d ffers nor 
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much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt parr of its 
time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, bur fleep in a 
Place, where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with Liquor, 
always equally ſoft, and near of the fame Temper ; where the Eves ze 
no Light, and the Ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible ot Soun:!s ; 
and where there is little or no varicty, or change of Objects to move the 
Senles. 

d. 22, Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the alterations that 
time makes , and you ſhall find, as the mind by the Senſes comes more 
and more ro be turniſhed with Zdeas, it comes to be more and more 
awake ; thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome 
time, it begins to know the Objeds, which being moſt familiar with it, 
have mace laſting Impreſſions. Thys it comes, by degrces, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diftinguith them from Strangers ; 
which are Inſtances and EffeAts of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh 
the /deas the Senſes convey to it : And ſo we may obſerve, how the 
Mind,by degrees,improves in theſe,and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe 
other Faculties of EFnlarging, Compounding, ard Abſtraiting its Ideas, and 
of reaſoning about them, and retlecting upon all theſe, ot which, I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 

Q. 23. Ifit ſhall be demanded then,When a Man begins to have any Ideas ? 

Ithink, the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any Sen/atzon. For ſince 
there appear not to be any /deas in the mind, before the Senſes have con- 
veyed any in, I conceive that /deas in the Underſtanding, are cceval 
with Senſat:on 5 which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome 
part of .ae Body, as makes it be taken notice of in the Under- 
ſtanding. 

d. 24. The Impreſſions then, that are made on our Senſes by outward No Ideas but 

Ol jects, thar are extrinſical to the Mind, and i7s own Operations, about /790m Serſa- 
theſe Impreſſions, refleed on by its ſelf, as proper Qbjetts to be contem- rang, um 
p'2red by it, are, I conceive, the Original of all Knowledge ; and the firſt if we obſerve 
Capacity of Humane Intelle&, is, That the mind is fitted to receive the ©#:/4re». 
Impretſons made on it ; either, through the Sexſes, by outward Objects ; 
or by its own Operations, when it reflets on them. This is the firſt 
ſicp a Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Ground- 
work, whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have na- 
tvrally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which towre above 
the Clonds, and reach as high as Heaven its felt, take their Riſe and Foct- 
132 here : In all that great Extent wherein the mind wanders, in thoſe 
remote Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one 
jot bevond thoſe /deas, which Senſe or Refleition, have oftered for its 
Contemplation. 

d. 25. In this Part, the 7nderſtanding is meerly paſruve ; and whether In the rece. 
or no, it will have theſe Beginnings, and as it were materials of Knows P70: of /im- 
ledge, is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our Senſes, do, many 7, IN ” 
0: rhem, obtrude their particular /4eas upon our minds, whether we ding is my? of 
will or no: And the Operations of our minds, will not let usbe without, ©" 24/7+e. 
at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No Man, can be wholly 1gnorant 
of whar hedoes, when he thinks. Theſe fmple [deas, when oficred ro 
the mind, the T /arler ſtanding can no more retuſc to have, nor alter. when 
they arc imprinted, nor blot them cut; and make new ones in 1t felt, 
than 2 mirrer can retule, alter, or obliterate the lmages or /deas, which 
the ObjcCts fet betare it do therein produce. As the Bodies that fur- 
round us,do diverfly aflt our Organs, the mind 1s torceid —_—_— the 
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Impreſſions ; and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe /deas that are 
annexed to them. 


—_— — 


CH AP. II. 
Of fimple Ideas. 


Uncompeun- \, 1. HE- better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of 

ded Appearan- our Knowledge, one thing is carctul.y to be obſerved, concer- 

yy ning the eas we have ; and that is, That fome of thein are /mp/e, and 
ſome complex. : 

Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the things them- 
ſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance be- 
tween them ; yet 'tis plain, the eas they produce in the Mind, enter 

bythe Senſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often 
take in from the ſameObjed, at the ſame time, ditlerent eas; as a Man 
ſees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels Sottneſs and Warmth in 
the ſame piece of Wax : Yet the ſimple /deas thus united in the fame 
Subject, are as perfeQly diſtin, as thoſe that come in by ditterent Sen- 
ſes. The coldneſs and hardneſs, which a Man feels in a piece of 7ce, be- 
ing as diſtin 7deas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lily ; 
or as the taſte of Sugar, and ſmell of a Roſe : And thereis nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtin&t Perception he has of thoſe 
ſimple /deas ; which being each in it ſelf uncompounded, contains in it 
nothing but oe uniform Appearance, or Conception in the mind, and is 

not diſtinguiſhable into different /deas. 
The mind can Y-2+Theſe ſimple /deas,the Materials of all our Knowledge,are ſuggeſt- 
neither make ed and furniſhed to the Mind, only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, 
_ "> viz. Senſation and Reflettion. When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with 
: theſe ſimple 7deas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them 
even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſocan make at Pleafure new com- 
plex /Jeas. But rt is not in the Power of the moſt exalted Wit, or en- 
larged Underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of Thought, to inven: 
or frame one new (imple Idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways 
before mentioned : nor can any force of the Underſtanding, d4e/troy thoſe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own 
Underſtanding, being muchwhat the fame, as it is in the great World 
of viſible things; wherein his Power, however managed by Art and Skill, 
reaches no farther, than to compound and divide the Materials that are 
made to his Hand ; but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt 
Particle of new Matter, or deſtroying one Atome of what is already in 
Being. The fame inability, will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall 
g0 about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple 7dea, not received 
in by his Senſes, from external Objes, or trom the Operations of his 
own mind about them. [I would have any one try to phanſie any Taſte, 
which had never affe&ed his Palate ; or trame the /dea of a Scent, he 
had never ſmelt : And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that 
a 77m _ hath /deas of Colours, anda deaf Man true diſtin Notions 

of 1ounds, 


d. 3, This 
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d. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it impoſſible Th* Mind can 
to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to con- j;- ——_ 
vey into the Underſtanding the notice of Corporeal things, than thoſe hem. 
five, as they are uſually counted, which he has given to Man: Yet, I 
think, it is »ot poſſible, for any one to imagine any other Qualities in 
Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, 
beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells , viſible and tangible Qualities. And 
had Mankind been made with bur four Senſes, the Qualities then, which 
are the Object of rhe Fitth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination, and Conception, as now any 4e/onging to a Sixth, Seventh, or 
Eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be , which, whether yet fome other Crea- 
tures, inſome other Parts of this vaſt, and ſtupendious Univerſe, may 
not have, will be a great Preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet 
himſelf proudly at the top of all things ; but will conſider the Immenſity 
of this Fabrick, and the great variety, that is to be found in this little 
and inconſiderable part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt to 
think, that in other Manſions of ir, there may be other, and ditterent 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he has as little Knowledge or Ap- 
prehenſion, as a worm ſhut up in one drawer of a Cabinet, hath of the 
Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man ; Such Variety and Excellency, being 
ſuitable to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have here followed 
the common Opinions of Man's having but five Senſes; though, perhaps, 
there may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves equally 


to my preſent purpoſe. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


d. 1. HE better to conceive the /deas, we receive from Senſation, 4; colours of 

'r may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to Seeing, Sounds 
the different ways, whereby they make their Approaches to our minds, 7 #7: 
and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


Firſt then, There are ſome, which come into our minds by oxe Sex/e 
only. 

Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the mind /Z, 
more Senſes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from Refledtion only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſugge- 
ſtcd to the mind by all the ways of Senſation and Reflettion. 

Ve ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeyeral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance only through one 
Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Co» 
lours, as white, red, yellow, blue ; with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, 
and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come 
in only by the Eyes : All kinds of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones only by 
the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. _ it 

H 2 theſe 


—— 


Idea of Solidity. Book II. 
theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits, to convey them 
from without to their Audience in the Brain,the mind's Vreſence-room/ſas 
I may ſo call it) are any of them ſo difordered, as not to pertorm their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by ; no other way to 
bring themſelves into view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding, 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are Hear and 
Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible 
Configuration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, or lefs firm adheſion 
of the Parts, as liard and folt, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


Few ſimple $. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular /ampl: 
ideas Fe Tdeas, belonging toeach Senſe ? Nor indeed is it pollible, if we would, 
| there being a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the Senles, 
than we have Names for. The variety of Smells, which are as many al- 
moſt, if notmore than Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them 
want Names.Sweet and Sinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe /deas, 
which in effec, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing ; 
though the ſmell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, are certainly very di- 
ſtint /deas. Nor are the diffcrent Taſtes that are in Nature, much ber- 
ter provided with Names. Sweet, Bitter and Sowre, Harſh and Salt, are 
almoſt all we have to denominateall the variety of Reliſhes, which are 
to be {ound diſtinct, not only in almoſt every fort of Creatures, but in 
the different Parts of the fame Plant or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Colour and Sound. Ifhall therefore in the account of ſimple /deas, I am 
here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt material 
to our preſent Purpoſe, orare in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, 
thought they arc very frequently the Ingredients of our complex 7deas, 
amongſt which, I think, I may well account Solidity ; which therefore 
[ ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. 


CHA P. IV. 
Of Solidity; 


We receuve &. = | HE Zea of Slidity, we receive by our Touch; and it 
409 qa ariſes from the reſiſtance we find in Body, to the entrance of 
EE any other Body into the Place it poſleſles, till it has left it. There is no 
[4ca, which we receive more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidiry. 

Whether we move, or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 

ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther ſinking 
downwards; and the Bodies we daily handle, make us perceive that 

whilſt they remain between them, they do by an inſurmountable Force, 

hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs them. That 

which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving 

one towards another, I call So/idity. IT will not diſpute, whether this 
acceptation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signification, than 

that which Mathemarticjans uſe it in : It ſuffices, that I think, the common 

Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtifie, thisuſe of it; but if any one 

think it better to call it /mpenerrability, he has my Conſent. Only | 

have 
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have thought the Term Solidity, the more proper to exprels this /dea, 
not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that Senſe; bur alſo, becauic 1t car- 
ries ſomething more of potitive in it, than /mpexerrability, vihich is ne- 
eative ; and 1s, perhaps, more a conſequence of So/idity, than Solidzty it 
felt. This of all other, ſeems the /dea moſt intimately connetce with, 
and cfſerrtial to Body, ſoas no where elſe to be found or imagin'd, but 
only in matter ; which though our Senſes take no notice of, but in maſſes 
of matter of a bulk, ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us Yet the Mind, 
having once got this /dea irom ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it far- 
ther, and conſiders it as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of Mat- 
ter, that can cxiſt.and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, where-ever, 
or how ever iodificd. 

d. 2. This is the /ea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it fo fi Soliduy fil: 
ſpace. The Idea of which filling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine 3*--* 
anv ſpace taken up by a folid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſlels it, 
that it excludes all other folid Subſtances ; and, will for ever hinder any 
two other Bodies, that movetowards one another in a. ſtrait Line, from 
coming to touch one another, unleſs it remove from between them in a 
Line, not parallel to that they move in. This 74a of it, the Bodies we 
ordinarily handle ſufficiently furniſh us with. 

d 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace Diſtin# frem 
it polleſles, is ſo great, That no force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount Sc: 
it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a drop of Water on all ſides, 
will never be able to overcome the Reſiſtance it will make, as foft as it 
is, to their approaching one another, till it be removed out of their 
way : whereby our /deaof Solidityis diſtinguiſhed both from pare ſpace, 
which 1s capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion, and theordinary /dea 
of Flardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a diſtance, ſo as 
they may approach one another, without touching or diſplacing any ſolid 
thing, till their Superficies come to meet ; whereby, I think, we have 
the clear /4ea of Space without Solidity. For (not to go lo far as annihi- 
lation of any particular Body) I ask, Whether a Man cannot have the 
Hdea of the motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any orher fucceed- 
ing immcdiately into its Place ; which, I think, tis evident he can : the 
Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the /dea of Motion in 
another, than the fea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes the 7dea 
of a ſquare Figure in another. Ido not ask, Whether Bodies do fo exiſt, 
that the motion of one Body cannot really be without the motion of 
another 2 To detcrmine this either way, 1s to beg the Queſtion for or - 
againſt a Yacuum. But my Queſtion is, Whether one cannot have the 
Hdea of one Body moved, whillt others are at reſt : and I think, this no 
one will deny : If fo, then the Place it deſerted, gives us the 7dea of 
pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, with- 
out Either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing. When the Sucker in a 
Pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the Tube 1s certainly the ſame, 
whether any other Body tollows the motion of the Sucker or no ; nor 
docs it imply a contradition, That upon tne motion of one Body, ano- 
ther that is only contiguous to it, thould not follow it. The neceſſity 
ol jucli a motion, 15 built only on the Suppoſition, That the World is tull; 
but not 6n the diſtin&t Zdeas of Space and Solidity, which are as different, 
as Reiiltancy and not Refiſtance, Protruſion and not Protrufion . And 
that Mcin live /de.s of Space, without Body, their very Ditputcs about 
a Vacuum plainly Jdemonttrate, as is ſhewed in another Place. 


d. 4. Sf lidity 
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From Hard- 


neſs. 


On Solidity 
depends Im- 
pulſe, Reſi- 
ſtance, and 
Protruſion. 


$. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidi- 
ty conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of 
the ſpace it poſſeſſes : But Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of the parts of 
Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk ; fo that the whole does not 
eaſily change its Figure. And indeed, Hard and Soft, are, as apprehended 
by us, only relative Terms, to- the Conſtitutions of our Bodies ; that 
being generally call'd hard by us, which will put us to Pain, fooner 
than change Figure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies ; and thar, 
on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of its parts upon an 
caſie and unpainful touch. 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts 
amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solidi- 
ty to the hardeſt Body.in the World, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an Ada- 
mant one jot more ſolid than Water. For though the two flat ſides of 
two pieces of Marble, will more eaſily approach each other, between 
which there is nothing but Water or Air, than it there be a Diamond 
between them: yet it is not, that the parts of the Diamond are morc 
ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more ; but becauſe the parts of Water, 
being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a ſide-motion 
be more eafily removed, and give way to the approach of the two pie- 
ces of Marble : But if they could be kept from making Place, by that 
ſide-motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two 
pieces of Marble, as much as the Diamond ; and 'twould be as impoſ- 
ſible by any force, to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will 
as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodies, if it 
be not put out of the way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt 
that can be found or imagined. He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body 
well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance: And he that 
thinks, that nothing bur Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from 
approaching one another, may be pleaſed to make a trial, with the Air 
incloſed in a Football. The Experiment, I have been told was made at 
Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and exattly 
cloſed, farther ſhews the ſolidity of ſo ſoft a body as Water. - For the 
golden Globe thus filled, being put into a Preſs, which was driven with 
theextreme force of skrews,the water made it felt way through the pores of 
that very cloſe metal, and finding no room lor a nearer approach of its 
Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a dew, and fo fell 
in drops before the ſides of the Globe could be made to yicld to the vio- 
lent compreliion of the engine that ſqueezed it. 

6 5. By this /dea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body diſtinguiſhed 
from the Extenſion of Space. The Extenſion of Body, being nothing 
but the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts ; and 
the Extenſion of Space, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
moveable Parts. pon the Solidity of Bodies allo, depends their mutual 
impulſe, Rejiſtance, and Protrujion. Of pure Space then, and Solidity, 
there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I conteſs my felt one.) who perſuade 
themſelves, they have clear and diſtin& Zdeas ; and that they can think 
on Space, without any thing in it, that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body ; 
whereof they think they have as clear an /dea, as of the Extenſion of 
Body, the /dea of the diſtance between rhe oppoſite Parts of a concave 
Superticies, being equally as clear without, as with the /dea of any ſo- 
I:d Parts between ; and on the other fide, That they have the /dea of 
ſomerhing that fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulle of other 
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Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. It there be others, that have not theſe 
two /deas diſtin, but contound them, and make but one of them, | 
know not, how Men, who have the fame 4dea, under difterent Names, 
or diflerent 1eas, under the ſame Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one 
another, any more than a Man, who not being blind, or deaf, has di- 
ſtint /deas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the found of a Trumpet,could 
diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, I mention in 
another Place, who fanſied, that the /dea of Scarlet was:like the ſound 
ol a Trumpet. 

S. 6. If any one ask me, What this So/idity is, I ſend him to his Senſes pp;.;+ 5: 57. 
to inform him: Let him put a Flint, or a Foot-ball between his Hands ; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. It he thinks this 
not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is,and wherein it conſiſts; 
| promiſe to tell him, what itis, and wherein tt conſiſts, when he tells 
me, what thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts ; or explain to me,what Ex- 
tenſion or Motion. is, which, perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple 
[deas we have ſuch, as experience teaches them us ; but if beyond that, 
we endeavour by Words to make them clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſuc- 
ceed no bettcr, than if we went about to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind 
Man's mind, by talking ; and to diſcourſe into him the eas of Light 
and Colours. The Reaſon of this, I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 


ge — 


CHAP. V. 


Of femple Tdeas of divers Senſes. 


HE 7deas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space,or Exten- 
fien, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe make perceivable im- 
preſlions, both on the Eyes and Touch ; and we can receive and convey 
into our Minds the /deas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt 
of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But! having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large of theſe, in another place, Ihere only enumerate them. 


CH AP. VI. 
Of ſimple Ideas of Refleftion. 


Sd. 1. HE Mind receiving the /deas, mentioned in the foregoing ,.. ... 
Chapter, from-withour, when it turns its view inward upon ration: of the 
its ſelf, and obſerves its own Actions about thoſe /eas it has, takes from _ avout 
thence other /deas, which are as capable to be the Objects of its Con- ** © 
templation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign things. 
d. 2. The two great and principal Attions of the Mind,which are moſt T3. 1dea of 
frequently conſidered, and which are fo frequent, that every one that Perceprzon, 


art rp d 1 
pleaſes, may take notice of in himſelf, are theſe two : oe ... 
Perception, or Thinking , and bave from Re- 
fletttion. 


Folitien, or Willing, 


The 
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The Power of Thinking is called the 7nder/tanding, and the Power of 

Volition is called the WW:4, and theſe two Powers og Abilities in the Mind 

are denominated Faculries.,y Of ſome of the Modes ot theſe ſimple 1deas 

of Reflection, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, 
nowledge, Faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak herealter, 


CH AP. VYIL 
Of fimple Ideas of both Senſation and RefleHion. 


d. iS Here be other ſimple 7deas, which convey themſelvesinto the 
Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Retlexion, v7z. 


Pleaſure, or Delight, and its oppoſite. 
Pain, or Uneaſmeſs. 

Power. 

Exiſtence. 

Ontty. 


$. 2. Delight, or Yneaſmeſs, one or other of them join themſelves to 
almoſt all our /deas, both of Senſation and Reflection: And thereis ſcarce 
any affection of our Senſes from withour, any retired thought of our Mind 
within, which is nor able to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By Plea- 
ſure and Pain, I would be underſtood to ſignifie, whatſoever delights or 
moleſts us ; whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisation, De- 
light, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one fide ; or Uneaſin*!s, Trouble, 
Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, &c. on the vitcr, they are till bur 
diffcrent degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to the /deas ot Pleaſure 
and Pain Delight or Uneaſincſs ; which are the namcs I ſhali moſt com- 
monly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of eas. 

$. 3. The infinitely Wiſe Author of our being, having given us the 
power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or k-ep them at reſt, as 
we think fit ; and alſo by the motion of them, to move our (elves, and 
other contiguous Bodies, in which conſiſts all the A*tions ct our Body : 
Having alſo given a power to our Minds, in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe, 
amoneglt its //-as,which it will think on,and to purſue the enquiry of this 
or that Subject with conſideration and attention, to exCcit? us to, theſe 
Actions of thinking and motion, that we are capable of, has been plea«- 
ſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſations, a berceprienelis: 
light. It this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward Senfations, 
and inward Thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to preterr one Thought 
or AQtion, to another ; Negligence, to Attention. or Motion, to Reſt, 
And ſo weſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds, but let 
our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a drift without any di:cQion or de- 
ſign, and ſuffer the /deas of our Minds, like unregarded ſhadows, to make 
there appearances there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. 
In which ſtate Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtan- 
ding and Wiil, would be a very idle unactive Creature,and pals histimeonly 
in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our Wiſe Creator, 


to annex to ſeveral Objects, and the /deas we receive from them, as 


alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure,” and that in ſe- 
veral 


tt 
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veral Otjects, to ſeveral degrees, that thoſe Faculties he had endowed us 
with, might not remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd by us. 

d. 4. Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work, that Plea- 
ſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid that, as 
to purſue this : Only this is worth our conſideration, That Pain is of- 
ten produced by the ſame Objefts and Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. 
This their near ConjunRtion, which makes us often feel pain in the ſen- 
ſations where we expected pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who deſigning the preſerva- 
tion of our Being, has annexed Pain to the, application of many 
things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm they will do, and as 
advices to withdraw from them. But he, not deſigning our preſerva- 
tion barely, but the preſervation of every part and organ in 1ts per- 
tection, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very 7deas which 
delight us. Thus Heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment : and the 
moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it ſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a due proportion to our Eyes, cauſes a very 
painful ſenſation. Which is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by Na- 
ture, that when any Object does, by the vehemence of its operation, 
diforder the inſtruments of fenfation, whoſe Structures cannot but be 
verV nice and delicate, we might by the pain, be warned to withdraw, 
before the Organ be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its 
proper functions for the future. The conſideration of thoſe Objects 
that produce it, may well perſwade us, That this is the end or uſe of 
pain. For though great light be inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the _ 
et degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them : becauſe that cauſing 
no ditorderly motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, 1n its 
natural ſtate. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us : be- 
cauſe it is equally deftructive to that temper, which is neceſſary to the 
preſervation of life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral functions of the Bo- 
dy, which conſiſts in a moderate degree of warmth ; or, if you pleaſe, 
a motion of the inſenſible parts of our Bodies, confined within certain 
bounds. 

d. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God hath ſcat- 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in all the things 
that environ and affett us ; and blended them together, in almoſt all that 
our Thoughts and Senfſ-s have to do with ; that wefinding imperfection, 
diflatisfa&tion, and want of complete happineſs, 1n all the Enjoyments 
the Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of 
him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are plea- 
ſures for evermore. 

$. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, make the 
Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to us, than our ewn Experience does, 
which 15 the only way that we are capable of having them ; yet the 
confidcration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed to ſo many other 
11eas, {crving, to give us due ſentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
o: the Soveraign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the 
main end of theſe enquiries : The knowledge and veneration of Him, 
being the chick end of all our Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all 


Underſtandings. 


Pleaſure and 
Pain. 


d. 7. ExiFence and nity, are two other /deas, that are ſuggeſted to Exiftence and 
the Unicriianding, by every Obje& without, and every /dea within, Vn: 


When 1d-as arc in our Minds, we conſider them as being actually there, 
I as 
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Porter. 


Succeſſion, 


Simple Ideas 
the Materials 
of all our 


Knowledge. 


as well as we conſider things to be aQually without us ; which is, that 
they exiſt, or have Exiftence : And whatever we can conſider as one 
thing, whether a real Being, or /dea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding, the 
Idea of Unity. 

$. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple 7deas, which we receive 
from Senſation and Reflettion. For obſerving in our ſelves, that we do, 
and can think ; and that we can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral parts of our 
Bodies which were at reſt ; the effcs alſo, that natural Bodies are able 
to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our Senfes, we 
both theſe ways get the /dea of Power. 

d. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another /dea, which though ſuggeſted 
by our Senſes, yct is more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our 
own Minds; and that is the /dea oft Succeſſion. For if we will look 
immediately into our ſelves, and reflec on what is obſervable there; 
we ſhall find our 7Jeas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any 
thought, palling in train, one going, and another coming, Without in- 
termiſſion. 

$. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt con- 
fiderable of thoſe frmple /deas which the Mind has, and out of whichare 
made all its other knowledge; all which it receives only by the two 
forementioned ways of Senſation and Reflettion. | 

Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious 
Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the 
Stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the World ; that ex- 
tends its thoughts often, even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Mat- 
ter, and makes excurſions into that incomprehenſible Zane. I grant 
all this, but defire any one to aſſign any /mple /dea, which it received 
not from one of thoſe Inlets before-mentioned, or any complex 1dea not 
made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe 
few ſimple 7deas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thovghr, or largeſt 
Capacity ; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Knowledge, 
and more various Fanſites and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conlider 
how many Words may be made our of the various compoſition of 2 4 
Letters ; or it going one ſtep farther, we will bur refje& on the variety 
of combinations may be made, with barely one of the above-mention- 
ed /deas, viz. Number, whoſe ſtock is inexhaultible, and truly infi- 
nite: And what a large and immenſe field, doth Extenſion alone afford 
the Mathemaricians : 
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CH A P. VIIL 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our ſimple Ideas. 


©; Oncerning the ſimple /deas of Senſation *tis to be conſidered, Poſtive Idea: 
That whiatſocver is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be able,by jr pebonny 

aſte4ting our Senſes, to cauſe any perception in the Mind, doth thereby #2 Carer, 

produce in the Underſtanding a ſimple /dea; which, whatever be the ex- 

ternal cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of, by our diſcerning 

Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and confidered there, to be a 

real pojrtive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any other 

whatſoever z though, perhaps, the cauſe of it be but a privation in the 

ſubject. 

d. 2. Thus the /dea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and 
Black, Motion and Reſt,are equally clear and poſizzve 7deas in the Mind ; 
though, perhaps, ſome of the cauſes which produce them, are barely pri- 
wations in thoſe Subjects, from whence our Senſes derive thoſe /deas. 
Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtinct 
poſitive /deas, without taking notice of the cauſes that produce them : 
whici1 is an enquiry not belonging to the 7dea, as it is in the Under- 
ſtandir,; ; bur to the nature of the things exiſting without us. Theſe 
are two very different things, and caretully to be diſtinguiithed ; it be- 
ing one 2! ':; t9 perceive, and know the /dea of White or Black, and 
quite ans. cr to examine what kind of particles they muſt be, and 
how ranged in the Superficies, to make any Object appear White or 
Black. 

. 2. {, Pinter, or Dyer, who never enquired into their cauſes, hath 
the /ders of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, vertectly, 
and diftint'y in his Underſtanding, and perhaps more diſt:nctly, than 
the Philofryer, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their Natures, 
and thin!s he knows how far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or 
privative ; and the /dea of Black 1s no lels pofitive in his Mind, than 
that 64 White, bowever the cauſe of that Colour in the external Object, 
mav {os 01y a privarion, 

d. 4. 1: ir were the deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into 
the natural cauſes and manner of Perception, I thould offer this as a rea- 
ſon, - why a privat VE cauſe m1 bt, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive 
{dca, viz. 'Fhat all Senfation being produced in us, only by different de- 
greesand modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by 
external Objects, the abatement of any former motion, muſt as neceſſa- 
rily produce a new ſcniation, as the variation or increaſe of it ; and fo in- 
troduce 2 new /dea, which depends only on a ditterent motion of the 
animal Spirits in that Organ. 

d. 5. But whether this be fo, or no, | will not here determine, but ap- 
peal to every one's own Experience, whether the thadow of a Man,though 
It contilts or nothing but the abſence of Light (ard the more the abſence 
of Light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhacow)) does not, when a Man 
I.oks on :t, cautc as clcar and politive an {da 1n his mind,as a Man him- 
{clf, thoug') covered over with clear Sunihine? And the picture ot a iha- 
dow, 15a poiitive thing. Indecd, we have #eza7;ve Nomesgto WINCH theze 
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be no poſitive /deas ; but they conſiſt wholly in negation of ſome cer- 
tain /deas, as Silence, Jnviſible ; but theſe /ignifie not any /de25 in the 
Mind, but their a+ ſence. 

Poſitive Ideas S- 6- And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing 

from priva- @ hole perteAly dark, from whence no light is rellected, 'tis certain ont 

re Cauſes. may ſee the figure of it, or it may be painted ; and whether the Ink, i 
write with, make any other 1dea z, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes | 
have here aligned of poſitive /deas, are according to the common Opi- 
nton ; bur 1n truth it will be hard to determine, whether there b: really 
any Jdeas trom.a privative Ccaule, till it be determined, Whether Reft be 
as, y more a privation, than Motion. 

hs 6s . To diſcover the nature of our /deas the better, and to Ciſcourſe 

And, Qua.z- Of "La intel}igibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 

e704 n Bodrcs. arg 7deas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are modifications 
ot- matter in the Boclie "5, tiiat cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us: that fo we 
may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are cxactiy the 
Images an.l reſemblances ol ſomething inherent in thc ſubje * ; moſt of 
thole of Senfation being in the Mind no more the likeneſs of ſomc- 
thing exiſting without us, than the Names that ſtand for them, are 
the likencls of our 7e. 25, Which yet upon hearing, they are apt to ex- 
cate in us. 

(deas 5 e/{ Y.8. Whatloever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or 1s the immediate 

—_ _—_ object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that | call Zea ; and 
the power to produce any Zdea in our mind, I call {2:1//7y of the Subject 
wherein that power is. Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce 
in us the /deas of /Yhite, Cold, and Round, the powers to produce thoſe 
Hdeas in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, I call Qualities; and as they 
are Senſations, or Perceptions, in our Underſtandings, I call them dew : 
whuch /deas, 1t [ ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things themſclves, I would 
be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objects which produce them 
in us. 


Primus ant V9. Concerning theſe 2valities, we may, I think, obſerve theſe pri- 
Second!1zy gary ones in Bodies, that produce fimple 7deas in us, viz. Solidity, Ex- 
211ti%s tention, Motion or Reſt, Number and Figure. 


Primary and Y.10. Theſe, which I call original or primary (22alitizs of BY dy, are 

Secondary wholly inſe Parable trom 1t ; and ſuch as 1n all the altcrations and chan- 

ona ces it ſuffers all the force can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly Loeps ; and 
ſuch as Senſe 2 conltantly finds in every particle of Matter, which has 
bull en ough to be perceived, and the Mind finds inieparable tram every 
particle of Matter, though les than to make it ſelf lingly be perceiv ed 
by our Senies. w. g. Take a grain of Wheat, divide ir into two parts, 
each part has ſtill Se/idiry, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobzlity ; divide it 
again, and it retains {til] the fame qualities ; and fo Civide it on, till 
the parts become inſen{1 iVle, they muſt retain ſtill cach of chem ail thoſs 
qualities. For divifion {which is all that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other 
Body, docs upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never 
take away cither Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any 
Body, Lut only makes tw & or more diſtinct ſeparate malles of matter, 
of that which was but one before, all which diſtint maſles recond as 
ſo many diſtinct bodies, alter diviſion make a certain number, 

Hw miners $- £1 LTlenext thing to. be conlidered, is, how Bodjes operate onc 

2onisties 7ree RPO AF :other, and thac is manileſtly 4y- impulſe, and nothing elſe It 

duce tov HEINE 1} poſible to conceive, that Body ſhould operate on what it 


rc 


beas. docs nv touch, (which is all one as to imagine 1t can operate where 
it 
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it is net) or When it docs touch, operate any Way wittout Myg- 
Lion. 

d. 12, If then Bodics cannot operate at a diſtance ; if external Obje ts 
Fe not united to our Minds, when they produce /deas in it ; and yet 
we perceive theſe rri7inal Qualities in tuch of them, as ſingly fall under 
our Senles, 'tis evident, that ſome motion mult bc thence continued by 
e117 Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome parts ot our Bodies, tothe Lrains 
or the ſeat of Scnfation, there to produce in our _— the particular 
[deas we have of them. And fince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and 
Motion of Bodics of an obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance 
by the tight, 'tis evident fome ſingly imperceptible Bodies mult come 
frotz1 them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain fome 47-292, 
which produces theſe [eas we have of them 1n us. 

6 13. Alter the ſame manner, that the /de4; of theſe original Qual!!- 
tics are produced in us, We may Concelve, that tlie /deas of ſecondary 
Q-alities arc allo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſible particles 01 
our Senſes. lorit being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, and good ſtore 
of Bodics, cach whereot 1s ſo ſmall, that we-cannor, by any of cur Sen- 
ſes, diſcover cither their bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in the 
Particlcs of the Air and Water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, 
perhaps, as much lefs than the Particles of Air, or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air, or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-Nones. Let us 
ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Figures, Bulk, and 
Number of ſuch Particles, affteting the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, 
produce in us thoſe different Senfations, waich we have irom the Co- 
lours and Smells of Bodies, v.g. that a Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch 
inſcnſible particles of matter of peculiar figures, and bulks, and in dif- 
ferent degrees and modifications of their Motions, cauſes the 7deas of 
the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of rhat Flower to be produced in our 
Minds. It being no more impoſlible, to conceive, that God thou!d an- 
nex ſuch /deas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimilitude ; 
than thar he ſhould annex the ea of Pain to the motion of a picce 
of Stecl dividing our Fleſh, with which that 7/22 hath no reſem- 

lance. 

6. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Sme/s, may be under- 
ſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sow:ds, and other the like ſexſible Qualities ; 
which, whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, ere in 
truth nothing in the ObjeCts themſelves, but Powers to produce various 
Senſations in us, and depend on thoſe primary Qualities,vre. Bulk, F1gure, 
Texture, 2nd Motion oi Parts; and rherctore 7 ca/ them Secondary nas 
ities. ; 

d. r5. From whence,l think it is caſic to draw this Obſervation, That 
the /1as of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodics themſelves ; but the /deas 
pred ced in us by thele Secondary Qu11ities, Lave no reſemb/ance of them 
at all, There 1s nothing like our /deas, cxiſting in the Bodies them- 
ſelves. "They are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only a 
Power ro produce thoſe Senfations in us : And what is Sweet, Biue, or 
Warm in 7/ca, is Lut the certain Eulk, Figure, and Mcticn of the inſen- 
ſible Parts in the Bodies themiclves which we call (>. 

d. 16. {lame 15 denominated //7 and [izht ; Snow White and Cold; 
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and azz ite, and Swee?, rom the /deas they preduce in us. Whici 
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Qualities are commonly thought to Le the fame in thoſe Bodics, that 
thote /dcas arc 11 us, the one the perfe*t reſemblance of the ore, as they 
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are in a Mirror ; and it would by moſt Men be judged very extrava- 
oant, if one ſhould fay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that 
the ſame Fire, that at one diſtance produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, does at a nearer approach, produce in us the far different Sen- 
ſation of Pair, ought to bethink himſelt, what Reaſon he has to ſay, 
That his /dca of Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is 
aQually i» the Fire; and his /dea of Pain, which the fame Fire produ- 
ced in him the fame way, is zo? in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and 
Colyneſs in Snow, and pain not when it produces the one and the other 
[dea in us ; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and 
Motion of its ſolid Parts 2 

C 17. The particular Bul#, Number, Figure, and Motion of the parts 
of Fire, or Snow, are realy in them, whether any ones Senſes perceive 
them or no : and therclfore they may be called real Qualiries, they re- 
ally exiſt in thoſe Bodies. Bur Lighr, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Celdneſs, 
are no more really in them,than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away 
the Senfation of them, let not the Eyes fee Light, or Colours, nor the 
Ears hear Sounds; let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all 
Colonrs, Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds, as they are ſuch particular /deas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, z. e. Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion of Parts : 

Q. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in us 
the /ea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being removed from one 
place to another, the /d4ca of Motion. This /4ea of Motion repreſcnts 
it, as it really is in the Mana moving: A Circle or Square are the 
fame, whether in /Jea or Exiſtence; in the Mind, or in the ann: : 
And this, both Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether 
we take notice of them or no : This every Body 1s ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Mazaa by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of its Parts, 
has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of 
acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe /deas of Sicincſs and Pain, 
are not in the Manna, but Effects of its Operations on us, and are no 
where, when we fccl them nor : This alſo every one readily agrees to. 
And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, that Sweerneſs and 
Whiteneſs are not really in Manna ; which are but the ctiets of the 
operations of Manna, by the motion, fize, and figure of its Particles 
on the Eyes and Palate, as the pain and fickneſs cauſed by Manna, are 
conteſſedly nothing but the efteQs of its operations on the Stomach 
and Guts, by the 11ize, motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts ; (for 
by nothing elſe can a Body operate, as has been proved : ) As it it 
could not operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the 
Mind particular diſtin 7deas, which in it ſelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and thereby pro- 
duce diftin&t dear, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe /deas being all 
effects of the operations of Manna, on ſeveral parts of our Bodies, by 
rhe 11ze, figure, number, and motion of its parts, why thoſe produ- 
ced by the Eyes and Palate, ſhould rather be thought to be really in 
the 012-14, than thoſe produced by the Stomach and Guts ; or why tl:e 
pain anc {ickneſs, /deas that are the effefts of Manna, ſhould be thought 
to be no-where, when they are not felt; and yet the ſweetneſs and 
whiteneis, eilets of the ſame Manna on other parts of the Body,by ways 
cquaily as unknown,ſhould be thought to exiſt in the Manna, when they 
are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon to explain. 


d. 19, Let 
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d. 19. Let us conſider the rcd and white colours in Porphyre : Hin- 
der light, but from ſtriking on it, and its Colours vaniſh ; it no longer 
produces any ſuch /deas in us : Upon the return of Light, it produces 
theſe appearances on us again. Can any one think any real altera- 
tions are made in the Porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of Light ; 
and that thoi: [deas of whiteneſs and redneſs, are really in Porphyre in 
the light, when tis plain it has mo colour in the dark ? It has, in- 
deed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both night and day, as are 
apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard 
Scone, to produce in us the /dea of redneſs, and from others the 
{dea of whitenc!s : But whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time, 
but ſuch a texture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenſation 
N Us, 

d. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Ce/our will be altered in- 
to a dirty one,and the ſweer Zaft into an oily one. What real Alteration 
can tie beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, but an Alteration of rhe 
Texture ot it - 

d. 21. /deas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able 
to givean Account, how the fame Water, at the ſame time,may produce 
the /dca of Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the otiier : Whereas it is 
impollible, that the fame Water, it thoſe /deas were really in it, ſhould 
at the ſame time be both Hot and Cold. For it we unagine Warmth, as 
it 15 7# our Hands, to be nothing but a certain ſort ' and degree of Motion 
in the minite Particles of cur Nerves, or animal Spirits, we-may under- 
ſtand, how it is poſſible, that the fame Water may at the ſame time pro- 
duce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the other ; which 
yet Figure never does, that never producing the /dz4 of a ſquare by one 
Hand, which has produced the Zdea of a Globe by another. But it the 
Senſation of Heat and Cold, be nothing but the increaſe or diminution 
of the motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eafie to be underſtood, That it that 
motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other ; it a Body be ap- 
plied to the cwo Hands, which has in its minute Particles a greater mo- 
rion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a leſs, than in thoſe of 
the other, it will increaſe the motion of the one Hand, and lefſen it in 
the other, and ſo cauſe the difterent Senſations of Heat and Cold, that 
depend th-rcon, 

d. 22. {| have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phyſical 
Enqui:ics 2 little farther than, perhaps, I intended. Burt it being ne- 
ce{liry, ro make the Nature of Senſation a little underſtood ; and to 
male the 4/jerence between the Qualities in Bodies, and the Ideas produ- 
ced by them in the Mind, to be diſtintly conceived, without which it 
were impotiible to diſcourſe intelligibly of them : I hope, I ſhall be par- 
doned this l:itle Excurſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſlarv 
in our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of 
Bodies, which are always in them, (v4z. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Num- 
ber. and Motion, or Reſt, and are ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when 
the Bodics they arc in, are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe 
ſecendary and 15:94red Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral 
Combinations ol thete primary ones, when they operate, without being 
diſtintly Giiccrned + whereby we alſo may come to know what /deas 
are, and Witt are not Reſemblances of fomcthing really exiſting 1n the 
Bodies, we denominate trom them. 
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Ideas of pri» Y. 2.3. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſidered, are 
ay Me of Three ſorts : 


ſecondary, not. Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion, or Reft of 


their ſolid Parts ; theſe are in them,whether we perceivethem or no; and 
when they are of that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe 
an /dea of the thing, as it is in it ſelf, as is plain 1n artificial things. 
Theſe I call primary Qualities. 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, 4y Reaſon of 7ts inſen- 
ſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of 
our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different Ideas of ſeveral 
Colours, Sounds, Smells, Tafls, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenſible 
Qualities. 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of the par- 
ticular Ccnltitution of irs primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change 
in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes, differently from what it did before. 
Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax white, and Fire to make 


Lead iluid. 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been faid, I think, may be properly called 
real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things 
themſelves, whether they are perceived or no: and upon their different 
Modifications it is, that the ſecondary Qualities depend. 

The other two, are only Powers to act difterently upon other things, 
which Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary 


Qualitics. 


Reaſon of exw- Q. 24. But though 2heſe rwo later ſorts of Qualities, are Powers bare- 

__ '” ty, and nothing but Powers, relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and re- 

v4 ſulting trom the different Modifications of the Original Qualities ; yet 
they are generally otherwiſe thought of. For the Second ſort, viz. The 
Powers to produce ſeveral /deas in us by our Senſes, are looked upon 
as real Qualities, in the things thus afteAing us : But the Third ſort 
are call'd, and efteemed barely Powers. v. g. the /dez of Heat , or 
Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun,are com- 
monly thought rea! Qualitzes, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething 
more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in re- 
ference to Wax, which it melts, or blanches, we look upon the 
Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the 
Sun, bur Effects produced by Powers in it : Whereas, it rightly conſfi- 
dered, thcſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in 
me, when I am warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe 
in the Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, when it 1s blanched 
or melted, are in the Sun. They are all of them equally Powers in 
the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one caſe, ſo ro »ter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of ſome of 
the inſen(' |. parts of my Eyes, or Hands, as thereby to produce in 
me th: deas of Light, or Heat ; and in the other, it 1s able fo to al. 
ter tie Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the 
Wax, as to make them fit to produce in me the diſtinct /deas of White 
and Fluid. 

Reaſon if our $.25. The Reaſon, WWLy the one are ordinarily taken for real Quali- 


miſtake 12 ties, aud the ther enly for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the /ceas 
w we 
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we have of diſtin Colours, Sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in 
them, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think them the 
Eflects of theſe primary Qualities, which appear not to our Senſes to 
operate in their Production ; and with which, they have not any ap- 
parent Corgruitv, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it 1s, that we 
are ſo torward to imagine, that thoſe /Yeas are the reſemblances of 
ſomething reall7 exiſting in the Objects themſelves : Since Senfation 
di\covers nothing, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of parts in their Produ- 
ion ; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion, ſhould produce in the Mind the 7deas of Blue, or Yellow, 
&c, Bur in the other Caſe, in the Operations of Bodies, changing 
the Qualities one of another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality 
produced, hath commonly no reſemblance wirh anv thing in rhe thing 
producing it; wheretore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. For 
though receiving the /dea of Heat, or Light, trom the Sun, we are 
apt to think, tis a Perception and Reſemblance of fuch a Quality in 
rhe Sun : yer When we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of 
Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to be the Reception, 
or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe dit- 
fcrent Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being able to obſerve 
a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Ob- 
jets, we torwardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Qua- 
lity in any Subjec, to be an Effet of bare Power, and not the Commu- 
nication of any Quality, which was really in the efficient, when we find 
no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produced it. But our Senſes, 
not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the 7dea produced in 
us, and the Quality of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine, 
that our /deas are reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Madrfication of their primary 
Qualities, with which primary Qualities the Zdeas produced in us have 
no reſemblance. 
$. 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before mentioned primary Qualities Secondary 
in Bodies, viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenſ10n, Number, and Motion of their 24**res ewo- 
: ; , a k _—_ Firſt, 
ſolid Parts ; all the reſt, whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtin- 7,,,124a:c! 
guiſh them one from another, are nothing elſe, but ſeveral Powers in percervable ; 
rhem, depending on thoſe primary Qualities ; whereby they are fitted, Co ma 
either by immediately operating on our Bodies, to produce ſeveral dit- parecs hag 
ferent /deas in us ; or elſe by operating on other Bodies, fo to change 
their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of producing Zdeas 
in us, different trom what before they did. The tormer of theſe, [{think, 
may be called Secondary Qualities, immediately percervable : The latter, 
Secondary Qualities, mediately perceivable. 


K. CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of Perception, 


MS rs 7 Erception, as it is the firſt faculty of the Mind,exerciſed about 
ve firſt 6. , OE. 
ſimple Idea of our /deas ; ſo it is the firſt and fimpleſt /7ca we have from Re- 
Refle1on. flection, and is by ſome called Thinking in general, Though Thinking, 
in the propriety of the Eng/r/h Tongue, ſlignifics that fort oi opcration 
of the Mind about its /deas, wherein the Mind is active ; where it with 
ſome degrce of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing, For in bare 
naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part,only patiive ; and what 
It perce1ves, it cannot avoid perceiving, 
Perception is V- 2+ Whar Perception is, every one will know better, by reileCting on 
only when the What he does himſelt, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 
I —_ any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever refles on what patles in his own Mind, 
Y * cannot miſs it : And if he does not retle&t, all the words in the World, 
cannot make him have any notion of it. 

d. 3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, 
if they reach not the Min4 ; whatever impreſſions are made on the out- 
ward parts, if they are not taken notice of within, there is no Perception. 
Fire may burn our Bodies, with no other effect, than it does a Billet, un- 
leſs the motion be continued to the Brain, and there the ſenſe of Heat, 
or /dea of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts addnual Pere 
ceprion. 

Perception is Y 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſeli, that whilſt his Mind 
only when the 15 1ntently employ*d in the contemplation ot ſome Objects; and curi- 
wr" ouſly ſurveying ſome 7deas that are there, it takes 29 notice of impref- 
ſions, of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Organ ot Hearing, with the 
ſame alteration, that uſes to be for the producing tiie /dea ot a Sound ? 
A ſufficient impulic there ray be on the Organ ; but it not reaching the 
obſervation of the Mind, there follows no perception : And though the 
motion, that uſes to produce the /dea of Sound, be made in the Ear, 
yet no ſound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, 1s not through 
any defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs aftected, than at 
other times, when he does hear : but that which uſes to produce the 
1dea, though conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of 
in the Underſtanding, and fo imprinting no /dea on the mind, there tol- 
lows no Senſation. So that where-ever there 1s Senſe, or Perception, 
there ſome Idea is atually produced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. 
Children, tho Y 5. Therefore I doubt not but Ch:/dren, by the exerciſe of their Sen- 
epex hav? I ſes about ObjeRts, that affe&t them in tbe Womb, receive ſime few Ideas, 
Womb have betore they are born, as the unavoidable effects, cither of the Bodies that 
xone amnate. environ them, or elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 
which, (it one may conjeture concerning things not very capable of ex- 
amination } I think, the /deas of Hunger and Warmth are two : which 
probably are ſore of the firſt that Children have, and which they ſcarce 
a VT port with again. _ | | 
J- kn. 1 C6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children reccive 
d-as , wn the {0:1:e Zdeas betore they come into the World, yet theſe ſimple /deas are 


FFom®, Þ4v* /: 11.4 thoſe innate Principles, Which ſome contend for, ard we above 
10072 1Ninate q : , | 
Wave 
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have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, being rhe effects of Senſation,are 
only from ſome Aﬀettions of the Body, which happen to them there, 
and ſo depend on ſomething exterior to the Mind ; no otherwiſe differ- 
ing in their manner of produttion from other /deas derived from Senfe, 
but only in the precedency of Time : Whereas thoſe innate Principles are 
ſuppoſed to be of quite another nature; not coming into rhe Mind by any 
accidental alterations in, or operations on the Body ; bur, as it were,ori- 
zinal Characters impreſſed upon it, in the very firſt moment of its Veing 
and Conſt:tution. 

d. 7. As there are ſome /deas, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may ch Ideas 
be introduced into the Minds of Childrenin the Womb.ſubfcrvient to the mor 0-0 
necelliries ot their Life.and being there : So after they are born,zhoſe Ideas 
are thc earlie/t imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, which 
fir{t occirr to them. ; amonglt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt efhcacy. And how coverous the Mind is, to be fur- 
nithed with all ſuch 7deas, as have no pain accompanying them, may be 
4 little gueſs d, by what is obſervable in Children new-born, who always 
turn their Eyes to that part, from whence the Light comes,lay them how 
you pleaſe. But rhe 7deas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, 
according to the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment in 
the World, the order, wherein the ſeveral /deas come at firſt into the 
Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo ; ' neither 1s it mucl1 material to 
know it. 

9.8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the eas ,,... of Senſa- 
we receive by ſenſation, are often in grown People alter'd by the Judg- tim often 
ment, Without our taking notice of it. When we ſet before our Eyes a <b472e4 6» the 
round Globe, of any unitorm colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, 'tis JETT. 
certain, that the /dea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle 
variouſly ſhadow d, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by uſe been accuſtomed to perceive, what 
kind ot appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in us; what altera- 
tionsare made in the reflexions of Light, by the difference of the {enſible 
Figures of Bodies, the Judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters 
the Appearances into their Cauſes: So that trom that, which truly is va- 
riety ot ſhadow or colour, colleCting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
mark of Figure, and frames to it felt rhe perception of a convex Figure, 
and an unitorm Colour; when the /dea we receive from thence, is only 
a Plain variouſly colour'd, as is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe 
I ſhall here inſert a Problem of. that very Ingenious and Studious promo- 
ter of real Knowleuge the Learned and Worthy Mr. Mo//zeax, which he 
was pleaſed to fend me in a Letter fome Months fince; and it is this, 

Suppoſe a Man born Lind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to di- 
ftunzuiſh between a Cule, and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of 
the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and t other, which is the 
Cuke, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on a 
Talle, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee. Quere, Whether by his 
{ehr, Lefore he touch'd them, he could now diſtingarſh, and tell, which is 
{he Ge, which the Cube, To which the acute and judicious Propoler 
aniwers: Not, For thonzh he has obtain'd the experience of, how a Globe, 
L9w a Cube affeds his touch ; yet he has net yet attaized tle F xperience, 
toat what affects his touch ſo er fo, mult affect his ſight” fo er ſo 5 Or that 
a protberant angle in the Cube, that prejſed his band unegaally, ſnail aps 
pear to his eye, as it does in the Cube : I agree with this thinking Gent. 
whom though I have never bad the happineſs to ſee, I am preud to 
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call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem ; and am of opinion, 
that the Blind Man, at firſt ſight, would! nor be able with certainty to 
ſay, which was the Globe, which rhe Cube, whilſt he only faw them : 
though he could unerringly name them by ius touch, and certainly di- 
ſtinguith them by the diflerence of their Figures felt- This I have ſet 
down, and leave with my Reader, as an occation for him to confider, 
how much he may be beholding to experience, improvement and ac- 
quired notions, where he thinks, he has nor the leait uſe of, or help from 
them : And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gent. farther adds, that 
having upon the vcrajron of my Book, propoſed this to divers very ingenious 
Alen, be hard'y ever met with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer to it, 
which he thinks truc, till by hearing h:s reaſons they were convinced. 

$ 9. Bur this is not, I think, uſual in any ot our Zeas, but thoſe re- 
ceived by $745: : Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Sc; 
ſcs, conveying to our Minds the Zdeas of Light and Colours, which arc 


peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo the tar different 7deas of Space, 


Figure, and Motion, thic ſeveral varieties whereot change the appearan- 
ces. *5 proper ObjeQ, viz. Light and Colours, we bring our ſelves by 
uſe, to ju!ze of the one by the other. This in many cales, by a ſettled 
h:bit, in thing, whereof we have frequent experience, 1s performed to 
conſtantly, and fo quick,that we take that jor the Perception of our Sen- 
ſation, which is an /dea tormed by our Judgment ; ſo that one, v/z. that 
of Senſation, ſerves only to excite the other, and 1s ſcarce taken notice 
of it ſelf ; as a Man who reads or hears with attention and underſtand- 
ing, takes little notice of the CharaQers, or Sounds, but of the /deas, 
that are excited in him by them. 
Ideas of Sex- Y. 10. Nor necd we wonder, that this is done with fo little notice, it 
Ry Iwo conſider, how very quick the attions of the 1d arc jortormed : For 
RG as it ſelf takes up no ſpace, has no extenſion ; 1o its actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant, I 
ſpeak this in compariſon to the actions of the Body. Any one may 
eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to rc- 
fle&t on them. How, as it were in an inſtant, Jo our Minds, with one 
glance, ſee all the parts of a demonſtration, which may very well be 
called a long one, if we conſider the time it will require to put it into 
words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another ? Secondly, we ſhall not be ſo 
much ſurprized, that this is done in us with fo little notice, 11 we confi- 
der, how the facility we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 
makes them often paſs in us, without our notice. Habzts, clpecially 
ſuch as are begun very early, come, at lalt, to produce attions in us, whic/ 
often ſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our 
Eycs with our Eve-lids,without perceiving that we are at all in rie dark : 
Men, that by cuſtom have got the uſe of a By-word, do almoit in every 
tentence, pronounce ſounds, which, though taken notice of by others, 
they themſelves neither hear, nor obſerve. And therefore tis not 10 
ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould otten change the 7dea of its Seniation, 
170 that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the other, 
without cur taking notice of it. 
Perceprro®  Q.x1. This faculty of Perception, ſeems to me to be that, which purs 
tex ht... the diſtintion betwixt the animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts of N- 
rien 44- ture, For however Vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrecs 0t 
je? 5, Morion, and upon the dittcrent application of other Bodies to them, © 
_ very briskly alter their Figures and Motions, and fo have obtained the 
name of ſenſitive Planrs, from a motion, which has ſome reſemblance to 
that, 
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thar, which in Animals follows upon Senſation : Yet, I tuppole, it is 
all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produced, than the turning of 
1 11d Oat-beard, by the infinuation of the Particles of Moiſture ; or 
the ſhortning of a Rope, by the afluſion of Water. All which is 
done without any Senfation in the Subject, or the having or receiving 
anv Zdeas. 

d. i2. Perception, I believe, 1s, in ſome degree, in a/! ſorts of Animals ; 
though in tome, potiibly, the Avenues provided by Nature, for the rece- 
ption of Senſations are ſo few, and the Perception, they are received 
with, {o obicure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs 
and yaricty of Senſations, which is in other Animals; but vet it is ſutfi- 
cient G7, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and condition of that fort of 
Aniimii:, Whoare thus made : So that the Wildom and Goodneſs of the 
Mu. plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fabrick, and 
all r]ic tevcral degrees'and ranks of Creatures in it. 

d. i 3. Ve may, I think, from the Make ot an Oyfer, or Cote, reafo- 

nably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor lo quick Senſes, as a Man, 
or teveral other Animals ; nor if it had, would it in that ſtate and incapa- 
city of transterring it ſelf from one place to anotlicr,be better d by them. 
What good would Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move 
it felt ro, or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or 
Evil 2 And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an Inconvenience to an 
Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once placed it ; and there 
receives the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or toul Water, as it hap- 
pens to come to it ? 

9. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome, ſmall dull Perce- percepeimn 
ption, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perte*t Inſenſibility. And puts che 4i/- 
that this may be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in Mankind it ſelf {once _ 
Take one, in whom decrepid old Age has blotted cut the Memory of his mals id 
paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out the /deas his Mind was tormerly /erio7 Bcings 
ſtored with ; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing,and Smell quite, 
and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all the Patlages for 
new ones to enter : Or it there be ſome of the inlets yet halt open, the 
Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all retained, How far 
ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted ot innate Principles) is 
in his Knowledge, and intellectual Facultics, above rhe Condition of a 
Cockle, or an Oyſter, I leave to be confidered. And if a Man had 
paſſed Sixty Years in ſuch a State, as tis poſſible he might, as well 
as three Days, 1 wonder what difference there would have been in 
any intellectual Perte&tions, between him and the loweſt degree of 
Animals, 

6.1 5. Perception then being the firſt tep and degree towards Knowledge, Percertion 
and the inlet of all the Materials of ir,the fewer Senſes any Man, as well *2* mee of 
as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer and duller the impreflions NOTE 
are tizzt are made by them ; and the duller the Faculties are, that are 
employed about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge, 

Witch is to be tound in fome Men, But this being in great variety of 
Degrees, (45 may be perceived amonglt Men, ) cannot certainly be dif- 
covercd in the ieveral 5pecies of Animais, mucl lels tn their particular 
Individuals. Ir tuffices me cnly to have remarked here, thar Perception 
is the fir it Operation of ail our intellectual Faculties, an.| the inlet of all 
Knowlcuge into cur Minds. AndT am apt too, to imagine, That it 1s 
Perception in te lowelt degree of it, winch puts the Boundarics between 

Animals, 
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Animals, and the inferior ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only 
as my conjecture by the bye, 1t being indifferent to the Matter in Hand, 
which way the Learned ſhall determine of it. 


CHAP. X. 
Of Retention. 


Contempla- \. 1. 'H E next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes 2 farther 

850M. Progreſs towards Knowledge, is that I call Rezen/10n ; or the 
keeping of thoſe ſimple /deas, which from Senfation or Reflection it 
hath received, which is done two ways ; Firſt, either by keeping the 
Tdea, which is brought into it, for ſome time attually in view, which is 
called Contemplation. 

Memory. d. 2. The other, is the Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe Meas, 
which alter imprinring have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid a- 
ſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, 
Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed; and this 1s Memery, which 
isas it were the Store-houſe of our /deas. For the narrow Mind of Man, 
not being capable of having many 7deas under View and Confideration 
at once, it was neceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe 7deas, 
which ar another time it might have uſe of, But our /eas being no- 
thing, but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing 
when there is no perception of them this /aying up of our /deas in the 
Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the Mind 
has a Power in many caſes to revive Perceptions, it has once had with 
this additional Perception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 
fore. And in this Senſe it is, that our /deas are faid to be in our Me- 
mories, when indeed, they are attually no where, but only there is an 
ability in the Mind, when it will to revive them again ; and as it were 
paint them anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, {ome with leſs dif- 
ticulty ; ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. And thus it is, 
by the Aſſiſtance of this taculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe /deas 
in our Underſtandings, which though we do not actually contemplate, 
yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be r112 Qbj»s of 
our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, winch firſt 
imprinted them there. 

Attention, Re- Y. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any 7deas in 

petition, Plea- the Memory : But thoſe, which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt, and 

a Fn: "0" molt laſting [mprellion, are thoſe, whichare accompanied with Pleaſure 
or Paz. The great Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make us take notice 
of what hurts, or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 
(as has been thewn) that Pain ſhould accompany rhe Reception of ſeve- 
ral /deas; whuch ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and Reaſoning in 
Children ; and ating quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, makes 
both the Young and Old avoid painful Objeds, with that halle, which is 
neceſlary for their Preſervation; and in both ſettles in the Memory a 
caution tor the Future. 
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d. 4. But concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith Zea; Ideas fade 3n 
arc imprinted on the Memory, we may obſerve, That ſcme of them "oe Armory. 
have bcen produced in the Underltanding, by an Obje&t :#*CHing the 
Senics once only, and no more than once : Others, that have more than 
once otter d themſelves to the Senſes, have yet been little taken notice 
of, the Mind, either heedleſs, as in Children ; or otherwiſe employ'd, 
as in Men, intent only on one thing, nct ſetting the ſtamp deep into it 
ſcl., And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and repeated im- 
preſſions, eirher through the temper of the Body, cr ſome other default, 
the memory 15 very weak : In all theſe caſes, /deas in the Mind quickly 
fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtanding, leaving no more 
tootiteps or remaining CharaQers of themſelves, than Shadows do fly- 
ing over kicks of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them, as if they 
nc ver had bcen there. 

d. 5. Thus many of thoſe /deas, which were produced in the Minds Ideas fade 1 
of. Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (ſome of which, per- *** Memoy- 
haps, 2s of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before they were born, and 
others in their Infancy) if in the tuture Courſe of their Lives, they are 
not repeated again, are quite loſt, without the leaſt glimpſe remaining 
ot them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have 
loſt their fight, when they were very young ; in whom the 7deas of 
Colours, having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing ro be re- 
peated, do quite wear out ; ſo that ſome years alter, there is no more 
Notion, nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thoſe of 
People born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, tis true, is very tena- 
cious, even to a Miracle : But yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of 
all our /deas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the 
molt retentive ; ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
Exerciſe of the Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at 
firſt occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the 7deas, as well as Children, of our Youth, 
often die before us - And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe Tombs, to 
which we are approaching ; where though the Braſs and Marble re- 
main, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the Imagery moui- 
ders away. The Pittures drawn in our Minds, are laid in fading Co- 
lours ; and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much 
the Conſtitution of our Bodies are concerned in this ; and whether the 
Temper of the Spirits and Brain make this difference, that ſome retain 
the Characters drawn on it like Marble,others like tree Stone, and others 
little better than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire, though it may ſeem 
probsble, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes intlucnce 
the Memory ; fince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite ſtrip the Mind of 
all its /deas, and rhe {lames of a Fever, in a few days, calcine all thoſe 
Images to duſt and confuſion, which ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if carved 
in Marble. 

d. 6. But concerning the /deas themſelves, it is eaſie to remark, That Conſant!y re- 
thoſe that are ofrenest refreſhed (amongſt which are thole that are con- way eva; 
veycd into rhe Mind by more ways than one) by a |requent return ot the oj. 
Oljects or Actions that produce them, fix themſelves beſt in the AMemory, 
and remain clearcſt and longeſt there ; and therefore thoſe winch are ol 
the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Slidity, Extenſion, Figure, H0tton, 
and Kejt, and thoſe that almott conſtamly aftect our Bodies, 25 /7ea7 
and Cold; and thoſe which are the Ateions of all kinds of Beings, as 


Exiſtence, Duraticn, and Numter, which almoſt cvery O! age” 
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affects our Senſes, every Thought which imploys our Minds,bring along 
with them : Theſe, I fay, and the like /deas, are ſeldom quite loſt,whilſt 
the Mind retains any /deas at all. | | 
he $. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo call it,or viewing again 
bring the the 1deas, that are lodg'd in the Memory,the Mind is oftentimes more that 
_—_ is often Barely poſſive,theappearance of thoſe dormant Pictures, depending ſome- 
ng rimes on the Will. The Mind very often ſets it {c!! on work in ſearch 
of ſome hidden 7dea, and turns, as it were, the Eyc of the Soul upon it ; 
though ſometimes roo they ſtart up in our Minds ot their own accord, 
and offer themſclves to rhe Underſtanding; and very olten are rouzed 
and tumbled out of their dark Cells, inr» open Day-l;ght, by ſome tur- 
bulent and tempettuous Paſſion, our Aﬀedtions bringing /eas to our 
Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quict and...ucgarded. Fin; farther 
5 to be obſerved, concerning /deas locdg'd in the Memory, and upon 
occaſion revived by the Mind, that they are not only (as the word 7e-. 
vive imports) none of them new ones ; but alſo that the Mind takes 
notice of them, as of a former impreſſion, and renew's its acquaintance 
with them. 25 with /eas it had known before. So that though Zdeas 
formerly imprinted are not all conſtantly in view, yet in remembrance 
©: are conſtanciy known to be ſuch, as have been formerly imprinted, 
n view, and taken notice of before by the Underſtanding, 
Tivo defeR; \ 2, Memory, in an intellefual Creature, is neceſſary in the next de- 
the M-mory, Src: 30 Perception. It is of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, 
COP and 111 t!: ſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: And we in 
*._ ovr ? +:2ughts, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond 
pretc;;zt ObjeAs, were it not for the aſſtitance of our Memories, wherein 


there may be two defedts : 


Ef > 


Fir#f, That it loſes the [deaquite, and fo far it produces perfet Igno- 
rance. For ſince we can know nothing farther, than we have the Zea 
of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect janorance. 

Secondly, That 1t moves ſlowly, and re77zeves not the Ideas,that it has, 
and are laid up in ſtore, q:ick enough to ſerve the Mind anpon cccaſions. 
This, it it be toa great degree, is Srupidity; and he, who threuc!1 this 
default in his Memory, has not the 7deas, that are really prefer: 4; ivre, 
ready at hand, when need and occaſion calls for them, were aln:9it as 

ood be without them quite, ſince they lerve him to little parpeſe. % he 
dull Man, who loſes the opportunity, whillt he is ſeeking in his Mind for 
thoſe /Zcas, that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much more happy in his 
Knowledge, than one that 1s perfely ignorant. Tis the butineſs there- 
fore of the Memory, to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant 7deas, which 
it has preſent occaſion for, and in the having them ready at hand on all 
occaſions conliſts, that which we call uvention, Fancy, and quickneſs of 


Parts. 


d. 9. Theſe are defeats, we may obſerve, in the memory of one Man 
compared with another. Therc is another defe&, which we may con- 
ceive to be in the memory of Man in general, compared with ſome ſu- 
perior created intellefual Beings, which in this faculry may fo far ex- 
cel Man, that they may have conſtantly in view the whole Scene of all 
ther ſormer aCtions, wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their ſight. The omniſcience of God, who knows 
al! rhings paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the thoughts of 


Men's hearts always lie open, may fatisfie us of the poſſibility of this. 
Fcr 
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For who can doubt, but God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spi- 
rits, his immediate Attendants, any of his Perfe&ions, in what propor- 
tion he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable. Tis te- 
ported of that prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the decay of 
his health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing, of what he had 
done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. Thus is a pri- 
vilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to 
thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves : 
But yer, when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards 
greater Perfcctions of it in ſuperior ranks of Spirits. For this of Mr. Paſ- 
cal was ſtill with the narrowneſs, that humane Minds are confin'd to 
here, of having great variety of /deas only in ſucceſſion,not all at once : 
Whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, 
and ſome of them be endowed with capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly ſet betore them, as in one picture, all their paſt know- 
I:dge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage 
to the knowledge of a thinking Man; if all his paſt thoughts, and rea- 
ſonings could be always preſent to him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe 
it one of thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 
ceedingly ſurpaſs ours. 

d. 10. This faculty of laying up,and retaining the /deas that are brought Brutes have 
into the Mind, ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great degree, as Memo 
well as Man. For to paſs by other inſtances,Birds learning of Tunes, and 
the endeavours one may obſerve in them to hit the Notes right, put it paſt 
doubt with me, that they have Perception, and retain /deas in their 
Memor:es, and uſe them for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoflible, that 
they ſhovid endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as'tis plain they 
do) of wi;ich they had no Zdeas. For tho' I ſhould grant Sound may 
mechanicaiiy cauſe a certain motion of the animal Spirits, in the Brains 
of thoſe B:rds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing ; and that motion may 
be continued on to the Muſcles of the Wings, and fo the Bird mechani- 
cally be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 
Birds preſervation : yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much 
leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's voice, 
as ſhould conform it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, which imitation 
can be of no uſe to the Birds preſervation. But, which is more,it cannor 
with any appearance of Reaſon, be ſupposd /much leſs proved) that 
Birds, without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer and 
nearer by degrees, to a Tune play'd yeſterday ; which if they have no 
1dea of in their Memory, is now no-where, nor can be a Pattern for 
them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer to. 
Since there is no reaſon why the ſound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in 
their Brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavoursthould pro- 
duce the like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themlelves,ſhould 
not make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, 
is impollible to conceive. 
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Of Diſcerniug, and other Operations of the Mind, 


ledge without of Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ieveral deas it 
as as. It is not enough to have = ccniuieu perception of ſomething 
in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diitinc perception of different Ob- 
jects, and their Qualities, it would be capable ot very little Knowledge, 
though the Bodies that affect us, were as buit2 about us,as thev are now, 
and the Mind were continually employ « in troinking. On this faculty 
of Diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the evidence and cer; 
raiury of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſſed for 
innate Truths ; becauſe Men over-looking the true cauſe, why thoſe 
Propoſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Im- 
preſſions; whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty 
_ of the Mind, whereby it perceives two /deas to be the ſame,or different : 
Bur of this more hcreaiter. 
The difference d. 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating Jdeas 
of Wit and One from another lies, either in the dulneſs, or faults of the Organs of 
Judgment, Senſe; or want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention in the Underſtan- 
ding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome Tempers, I will 
nor here examine : It ſuffices to take notice, that this is one of the Ope- 
rations, that the Mind may reflect on, and obſerve in it felt. Ir is of that 
conſequence to its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty 1s in it {elt 
dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one thing from 
another ; ſo far our Notions are confuſed.and our Reaſon and Judgment 
diſturbed or miſled. If in having our /dzas in the Mcmory ready at 
hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts ; in this of having them unconfuſed,and 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there is 
but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exaRneſs of 
Judgment, and clearneis of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one Man 
above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of 
that common Obſervation, That Men who have 2 great deal of Wit, and 
prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Judgment, or dcepeſt 
Reaſon. For W:z lying moſt in the aſſemblage of 7/-as, and putting thoſe 
together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſem- 
blance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant P1Cures, and agree- 
able Viſions in the Fancy : Judgment, on the contrarv, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully one from another /deas, where- 
in can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being milled 
by Similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. This 
is a way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, where- 
in, for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and pleaſfantry of Wir, 
which ſtrikes fo lively on the Fancy ; and therefore ſo acceptable to all 
People, becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required no 
labour of thought,to examine what Truth or Reaſon there isin it. The 
Mind, without looking any farther, reſts ſatisfied with the pleaſantneſs of 
the PiQture, and the gayety of the Fancy : And it is a kind of an attronc 
to go about to examine it, by the ſevere Rules of Truth, and good Rea- 
ſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething, that is not per- 
{ectlv contormable to them. d. 3. To 


No Know- \Q.1. \ Nother Faculty, we may take notice of in our Minds, is that 
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they be clear and determinate : And when they are fo, it wid! not breed co 
any confuſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes ſhould (as ſome 
times they do) convey them from the ſame Object differently, on dit- 

terent occaſions, and fo ſeem to err. For thougha Man in a Fever, thould 

trom Sugar have a bitter taſte, which at another time would produce a 

fweer one; vet the /dea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be 2s clear 

and diſtinct trom the 1dea of Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor 

does it make any more confuſion between the two /deas of Sweet and 

Birter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another ume another Zea, by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion in the 

two [eas of White and Sweet, or White and-Round, that the fame piece 

of Sugar produces them both in the Mind at the fame time. And the 

[aeas of Orange-colour and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the 

lame parcel of the infuſton of Lignum Nephriticum, are no lets diſtin 

/4eas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very different 
Bodics. | 

d. 44 The COMPARTNG them one with another, in reſpect of Comparing 
Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, or any-other circumſtances, is another 
operation of the Mind about its /deas,and is that upon which depends all 
that large tribe of /deas, comprehended under Re{ation ; which of how 
vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 

d. 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, is not caſie to determine ; ater; com- 
I imagine they have it not in any great degree: For though they proba- Ferfotth. ah 
bly have ſeveral /deas diſtin&t enough, yer it ſeems to me to be the Pre- 
rogative of Humane Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtingui- 
ſhed any /deas,ſo as to perceive them to be perfectly different,and fo con- 
ſequently two, to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are 
capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not 
their /deas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to the Ob- 
jects themſelves. The other power of Comparing, which may be obfer- 
ved in Men, belonging to general 7/deas, and ufeiul only to abſtrat 
Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Reaſts have nor. 

$. 6. The next Operation we may obſervein the Mind about its /Zeas, Compuniin:. 
is COMPOSTT IO MN; whereby it puts togerher ſeveral of thoſe ſimple : 
ones it has received trom Senſation and Reflection, and combines them 
into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition, may be reckon'd alſo 
that of ENLARGING; wherein though the Compoſition does not fo 
much appear, as in more complex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting 
ſeveral /deas together, though of the ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral 
Unites together, we make the /dea of a dozen ; and putting together the 
repeated /deas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Furlong, 

Q. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far ſhort of Man. For though ,,,... 
they rake in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple /deas, prund bur lic- 
as pollibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter, make up a coms- **- 
plex dc: a Dog has ot him, or rather are ſo many diſtin&t Marks where- 
by he knows him: yct, / do not think they do of themſelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex Ideas; And perhaps even where we 
think they have complex 7deas, 'tis only one fimple one that directs 
them in tie knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh 
leſs by ther $:g)1t, than we imagine, For I have been credibly intormed, 
that a Buch will nurle, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much 
as, and 1m place ot her Puppies, it you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, tat her Milk may go through them. And thoſe animals, 

LS whincky 


d. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our /deas, it chicily contributes, that C/-rne/s a- 
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Brute: ab. 
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Brutes ab- 


ſt ract not. 


which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to 
have any knowledge of their number ; for though they are mightily 
concerned for any of their Young, that arc taken from them whilit 
they are in ſight or hearing, yet it one or two of them be ſtollen from 
them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, 
or to have any ſenſe that their number is leflen'd. 

$ 8. When Chiidren have, by repeated Senſations, got /decas fixed in 
their Memorics, they begin, by degrees, to learn the ule of Signs . And 
when they have got the skill ro apply the Organs of Speech to the fra- 
ming of articulate Sounds, they begin to make Uſe of Words, to ſignifie 
their /d-as to others; which words they ſometimes borrow from others, 
and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may obſcrve among the new and 
unuſual Names Children often give to things in their firit uſe of Lan- 
gU7ge. ; 

d. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our 


internal /deas, and thoſe [eas being taken from particular things,it eve- 


ry particular /4ea we take in, ſhould have a diſtin&t Name, Names mult 
be endlefs, To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular /4eas, recei- 
ved from particular ObjeQs, to become general ; which is done by con- 
ſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from 
all other Exiſtencies, and the circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, 
Place, or any other concomitant /deas. This is called 4 BST R 4- 
CT 10 N, whereby eas taken from particular Beings, become gene- 
ral Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind; and their Names general 
Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract /deas. 
Such preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind,without conſidering,how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding lays 
up (with Names commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank 
real Exiſtencies into ſorts, as they agree with theſe Patrerns, and to dc- 
nominate them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerved to 
day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday received from Milk, 
it conſiders that Appearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of 
that kind ; and having given it the name Whiteneſs, it by that ſound 
ſignifies the ſame quality whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; and 
thus Univerſals, whether /deas or Terms, are made. 

$. 10. If it may be doubted, Whether Bea/ts compound and enlarge 


their /deas that way, to any degree : This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 


That the power of 44/tratting, is not at all in them ; and that the ha- 
ving of general /deas, is that which puts a perfect diſtinftion berwixt 
Man and Brutes ; and is an Excellency which the Faculties of Brutcs do 
by no means attain to. For 1t 1s evident, we obſerve no foot-ſteps in them, 
of making uſe of general ſigns for univerſal Zdeas ; from w hich we have 
reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtratting, or ma- 
king general /dcas, ſince they have no uſe of Words, or any other ge- 
non d1gns. 


_ 


d. 11, Nor can it be imputed to their want of fir Organs, to frame ar- 
ticulate Sounds, that they have no uſe, or knowledge of general Words ; 
ſince many of them, we find, can fathion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce 
Words diſtintly enough, but never with any ſuch application. And, 
on the other ſide, Men, who through ſome defect in the Organs, want 
words, yct fail not to expreſs their univerſal /Jeas by ſigns, which ſerve 
them inſtead of general words, a faculty which we ſee Beaſts come ſhort 
in. And theretore I think we may ſuppoſe, That is in this, -that the 
Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man ; and 'ris that proper dit- 
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forence wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at la{t widens to 
{> vaſt a diſtance. For it they have any 7deas at all, and are not bare 
Maciuns{ as ſome would have them ) we cannot deny them to have ſome 
P. 1fon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they do reaſon, as that they have 
ſeri. ; bur it is only in particular Zeas, juſt as they receiv'd them trom 
their Senſes. They are the beſt of them ticd up within thoie narrow 
hounds, and have ot (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any 
"nd of Ab/{rattion. 

$ 12. How far /diots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, ; ::.,, .,4 
or a!i of the foregoing Faculties, an exact obſervation of rheir ſeveral mad Men. 
wavs of {alrering, would nodoubt diſcover. For thoſe who cither per- 
ccive but dully, or retain the /deas that come into their Minds, but 111, 
who cannot readily excite or compound them, will bave little matter to 
think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtra&t, would 
hardly be able to underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or 
rezſon to any tolerable degree ; but only a little, and imperfectly, about 
things preſent, and very tamiliar to their Senſes. And indeed, any of the 
forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce ſuitable de- 
{es in Mens Underſtandings and Knowledge. 

. 13. In fine, The defe& in Naturals, ſeems to proceed from want of 14iors 4:4 
quickneſs, activity, and motion, in the intelleual Faculties, whereby 1-44 Mem. 
they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas mad Mex, on the other ſide, ſeem 
to ſuffer by the other Extreme. For they do not appear to me to haveloſt 
the Faculty of Reaſoning : but having joined together ſome 7deas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths ; and they err as Men do, that 
argue right from wrong Principles. For by the violence of their Imagi- 
nations, having taken their Fanſies for Realities, they make right dedu- 
ions from them. Thus you thall find a diſtracted Man fanſying him- 
ſelf a King, with a right inference, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, 
and Obedience : Others who have thought themſelves made of glaſs, 
have uſed the caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it 
comes to pals, that a Man, who is very ſober, and of a right Underſtan- 
ding in all other things, may in one particular, be as frantick as any in 
Bedlam ; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing 
his Fancy upon one fort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain unxed. But there are de- 
grees of Madnels, as of Folly ; the diſorderly jumbling 7deas together, is 
in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference 
between Idiots and mad Men, That mad Men put wrong eas toge- 
ther, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
them : But Idiots make very few or no Propotitions, and reaſon ſearce 
at all. 

$. r4. Theſe] think,are the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Mind, Me:hed. 
which 1t makes ule of in underſtanding ; and though they are exercifed 
abour all its [eas in general ; yet the inſtances, I have hitherto given, 
have been chiefly in timple Zdeas ; and I have ſubjoined the explication 
of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple /deas, before I come to 
what [ have to ſay, concerning complex ones, for theſe following Rea- 
fons : 

Fir/t, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 
pally about ſimple /deas, we might, by following Nature in its ordina- 
ry method, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual 
improvements. 


S ecerdly, 
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Theſe are the 


begrinings of firſt beginnings of F{urmane Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt Ot- 


Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how thev ope- 
rate about ſimple /deas, which are uſually in moſt Mens Minds much 
more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than complex ones, we may the better 
examine and [carn how the Mind abſtracts, denominates, compares, and 
exerciſes its other Operations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein 
we are much more liable to miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about /de.r, re- 
ceiv d trom Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another {cit of 
Heas, derived irom that other ſource of our Knowledpe, which I call Z:- 


fRedion ; and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place, after the ſimple 


[deas of Senſaticn, Ot Compounding, Comparing, Abſtratting, &c. 1 
have but jult ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large ir 


cther places. 
d. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true 7Zi//ory of the 


jets, ang by what ſteps it makes 1ts progreſs to the laving in, and ſto- 
ring up thoſe /feas, our of which is to be framed all the Knowledge it is 
capable of ; wherein I muſt appeal to Experienceand Obſervation, whe- 
ther T am in the right : The-beſt way to come to Truth, being to exa- 
mine Things as really they are, and not to conclude they are,as we fanfic 
of our ſelves, or have been taught to imagine by others. 

d. 16. Todeal truly, this is the only way that I can diſcover, wherety 
the /deas of things are brought into the Underſtanding : It other Mea 
have either innate /deas, or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to en- 
joy them ; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny 
them the privilege they have above their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but 
of w hat I find in my eli, and is agreeable to thoſe Notions ; which it we 
will examine the whole courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, 
and Educations, ſeem to depend on theſe foundations I have laid, atd 
to correſpond with this Method in all the parts and degrees thereot. 

S. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire ; and therefore cannot 
but confeſs here again, That external and internal Senfation, are the on- 
ly paſſages I can find of knowledge to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, 
as far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which light is let into this 
dark Room, For, methinks, the Znder/tanding is not much unlike a Clo- 
ſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little openings left, to let in 
external viſible reſemblances, or /deas of things without ; which would 
they but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it 
would very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to 
all Objects of ſight, and the /deas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſles concerning the means whereby the Underſtan- 
ding comes to have, and retain ſimple /deas, and the modes of them, 
with ſome other operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome 
of theſe ſimple /deas, and their Modes a little more particularly. 
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CHA P. XII. 


Of Complex Ideas. 


. 1. E have hitherto conſidered thoſe /deas , in the reception ,,,. ;, .;. 
whereof, the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple Mmd a of 

ones received from Seuſation and Reflettion before-mentioned, whereof /iP!e ones. 

the Mind cannot make any one to it ſelf, nor have any /4ea which does 

mot wholly conſiſt of them. Burt as theſe ſimple Zdeas are obſerved to 

exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; ſo the Mind has a power 

to conſider ſeveral of them united together,as one /dea; and that not only 

as they are united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has joined them. /deas 

thus made. up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex ; ſuch as 

are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army,the Univerſe ; which though com- 

plicated of various ſimple /deas, or complex [deas made up of ſimple ones, 

yetare, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as one entire 

thing, and ſignified by one name. 

S. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its /deas, the Made volun- 
Mind has great power in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 9» 
Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or Refletion furniſhed it 
with: But all this ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple /deas, which it received 
from thoſe two Sources, and which are the ultimate Materials of all its 
Compoſitions. For ſimple /deas are all from things themſelves ; and of 
theſe zhe Mind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to 
it. It can have no other /deas of ſenſible Qualities, than what come 
from without by the Senſes; nor any /deas of other kind of Opera- 
tionsof a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it felf: but whenit has 
once got theſe ſimple deas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and 
what offers it ſelf from without ; it can, by its own power, put together 
thoſe /deas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received 


ſo united. 


Q. 3. Complex 1deas, however compounded and decompounded,though 4re either 
their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill, + won, _ 


and entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I think, they may be all re- 1a:ion; 
duced under theſe three Heads : 


1. Modes. 
2. Subſtances, 
3. Relations. 


$. 4. Firſt, Modes I call fuch complex 7deas, which however com» ac. 

pounded, contain not inthem the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by rhemſelves, 
but are confidercd as Dependences on, or Aﬀections of Subſtances ; ſuch 
are the /deas ſgnified by the words 7riang/e, Gratiiude, Murther, G&c. 
And if in this 1 uſe the word Mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from 
Its ordinary fignification, I beg pardon ; it being unavoidable in Diſcour- 
ſes, diftcring irom the ordinary received Notions, either to make new 
Words, or touic old Words in ſomewhat a new fignification, the latter 
whereot, in our preſcar caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 


d. 5. Of 
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I tmple and $. 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two ſorts, which deſerve diſtinct Con- 

mixed Modes. qqeration. Firſt, There are ſome which are only variations, or different 
combinations of the ſame ſimple /dea, without the mixture of any other, 
as a dozen, or ſcore; whichare nothing but the /deas of ſo many diſtin 
Unites added together, and theſe I call fmple Modes, as being contained 
within the bounds of one ſimple /dea. Secondly, There are others com. 
pounded of ſimple /deas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one com- 
plex one; v. 2. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain compoſition of Colour an.l 
Figure, cauſing delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which being the concea- 
led change ofthe poſſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the Pro- 
prictor, contains, as 1s viſible, a combination of ſeveral /deas of ſeveral 
kinds ; and theſe 1 call mixed Modes. 

SubſtancesSin» $. 6. Secondly, The /deas of Sub/tances are ſuch combinations of ſimple 

gle or Cele- Jdeas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin particular things fubſiſting by 

Quve. themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or contuſed ea of Subſtance, ſuch as 
it is, is always the firſt and chicf. Thus if to Subſtance be joined the 
ſimple [ea of a cer: tin dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of 
Weight, Hardneſs, Du ity, and Fulibility, we have the /dea of Zead ; 
and a combination <1 rhe /deas of a certain ſort of Figure, with the 
powers of Motion, Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary /cd-a of a Man. Now of Subſtances alſo, there are two ſorts 
of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a May, 
or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army of 
Men, or Flock of Sheep ; which co/eftive Ideas of ſeveral Subitances 
thus put together, are as much each of them one fingle /4e3, as that of a 
Man, or an Unite. 

Relation. $. 7. Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex 7deas, is that we call Relation, 
which conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one /dea with another, 
of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in thcir order. 

' >&.8. If we will trace the progreſs of our Minds, and with attention 
—y obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple 7deas recei- 
ewo Sources. ved from Senſation or Reflection, it willlead us farther than at firſt, per- 

haps, we ſhould have imagined. And, I believe, we thall find, if we wa- 
rily obſerve the Originals of our Notions,that even the moſt ab/truſe Ideas, 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or any operation of our 
own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding frames to it ſelf, by 
repeating and joining together eas, that it had either from Objects of 
Senſe, or its own operations about them : So that thoſe even large and 
abſtraft Ideas are derived from Senſation, or Reflefion, being no other 
than what the Mind by the ordinary uſe of its own Faculties, employ'd 
about Zeas, received from Objedts of Senſe, or the Operations it obſerves 
in it ſelf about them, may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour 
toſhew in the /deas we have of Space, Time, and Zyfinity, and ſome few 
other, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 


CH AP. 
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CH A P. XIIL 


Gf ſimple Modes ; and firſt, of the fimple Modes of Space. 


V. IL, « & Hough in the foregoing part, I have often mentioned ſimple Simple Maes; 
i PJdeas, which are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; 
yet having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come in- 
to the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded, it 
will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again under 
tis Conſideration, and examine thoſe different Medifications of the ſame 
Iiea; which the Mind either finds in things exiſting, or is able tomake 
within it felt, without the help of any extrinfical Object, or any foreign 
Suggeſtion. 
Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea {which,as has been faid, / 
call ſrmple Modes) are as perfealy different and diſtin 7deas in the 
Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the 7dea of 
7 wo, is as diſtinct from that of Three, as Blueneſs from Feat, or either 
of them from any Number; and yet they are made up only of that ſim- 
ple /dea of an Unite repeated ; and theſe Repetitions joined together, 
make thoſe diſtin /mple Modes, of a Dozen, a Grofs, a Million. 
Q. 2. I ſhall begin with the femple /dea of Space. IT have ſhewed above, Idea of Space; 
c. 4 that we ger the /dea of Space,both by our Sight,and Touch ; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs, to go to prove, that 
Men perceive, by their Sight, a diſtance between Bodies of different Co- 
lours, or between the parts of the ſame Body ; as that they ſee Colours 
themſelves : Nor is it leſs obvious, that they can do ſo in the Dark by 
Feeling and Touch, 
$. 3. This Space conſidered barely in length between any two Beings, Space andEx- 
without conſidering any thing elſe between them, is called di/tance : If #*7/19n. 
conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thicknels, I think, it may be called 
Capacity : When conſidered between the extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and movable, 
it is properly called Extex/ion. And ſo Extenſion is an /dea belonging to 
Body only ; but Space may, as is evident, be conſidered without it. At 
leaſt, 1 think it moſt intelligible, and che beſt way to avoid Confuſton,if 
we uſe the Word Extenſion tor an Aﬀection of Matter, or the diſtance of 
the Extremities of particular ſolid Bodies ; and Space in the more gene- 
ral Signification tor diſtance , with or without ſolid Matter poſlef- 
ſing it. 
C 4- Each different diſtance is a different Modification of Space, and Immenſicy. 
each Idea of any different diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. 
Men for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds 
the /deas of certain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an /nch, Foot, Tard, Fa- 
thom, Bile, Diameter of the Farth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin 
{deas made up only of Space. When any ſuch ſtated lengths or mea- 
{ures of Space are made familiar to Men's Thoughts, they can, in their 
Minds, repeat them as often as they will, without mixing or joining to 
them the /dea of Body, or any thing elſe ; and frame to themſelves the 
{de as of long, ſquare, or cubick, Feet, Tards, or Fathoms, here among(t 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of nk 
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dies ; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their /dea of 
Syace as much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling 
any /dea we have of any diſtance, and adding it to the tormer as often 
as we will, without being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, ler 
us enlarge it as much as we will, is that, which gives us the /4e2 of 
lImmenſity. 

d. 5. There is another Modification of this /dea of Space,which is no- 
thing but the Retation of the Parts of the Termination of Capacity, or 
Extenſion amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſcovers in ſeniible Bo- 
dics, whoſe FE xtremities come within our reach ; and the Eye rakes both 
from Bodies and Colours, whoſe Boundaries arc within its view : Where 
obſerving how the Extremities terminate, cither in ſtreight Lines, vw hicl 
meet at diſcernable Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Anyv.:; 
can be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another, in 
all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that /dza we call 
Figure, which atlords to the Mind infinite Variety. For beſides tlie vaſt 
Number of difterent Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent malles 
of Matter, the Stock, that the Mind has 1n its Power, by varying tie /deca 
of Space ; and thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, by repeating its 
own /deas,; and joining them as it pleaſes, 1s perfectly inexhaultible : 
And fo it can multiply Figures in infinitum. 

$. 6. For the Mind, having a Power to repeat the ea of any length 
diretly ſtretched out, and join it to another in the fame Direction, 
which is to double the length of that ſtreight Line; or elſe join itto ann- 
ther with what Inclination it thinks fit, aad ſo make what ſort of Angle 
it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhorten any Line it imagines, by ta- 
king from it 5 or 5, or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come 
to an end of any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle ot any bignef : 
So alſo the Lines that are its ſides, of what length it pleaſes, which join- 
ing again to other Lines of different lengths, and at different Angles, till 
it has wholly incloſed any Space, it 1s evident that it can multiply F;- 
gures both in their Shape, and Capacity, z» znfinitum, all which are bur 
ſo many different /::ple Modes of Space. | 

The fame that it can do with ſtreight Lines,it can do alſo with crook- 
ed, or crooked and ſtreight together ; and the ſame it can do in Lines, it 
can alſo in Superficies, by which we may be led into farther Thoughts 
ot the endleſs Variety of Figures, that the Mind has a Power to make, 
and thereby to multiply the imple Modes of Space. 

6.7. Another /dea coming under this Head,and belonging tothis Tribe, 
is that we call Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the relation of Di- 
ſtance between any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our /dea of Place, we 
conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing,and any twoor more 
Points, which are conſidered,as keeping the ſame diſtance one with ano- 
ther,and ſo conſidercd as at reſt ; for when we find any thing at the ſame 
diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday from any two or more Points, 
which have not ſince changed their diſtance one with another, and with 
which we then compared it, we ſay it hath kept the ſame Place: But if 
it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we fay ir 
hath changed its Place : Though vulgarly ſpeaking in the common No- 
tion of P/ace, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe 
Points ; but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we conli- 
der the thing placed to bear Relation, and its diſtance from which we 


have ſome Reaſon to cblervye. 


d. 8. Thus 
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d. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the fame ſquares of 
the Cheſs- board, where we left them, we fay they are all in the {me 
Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the Chels-board hath been in the 
mean time carried out of one Room into another, becauſe we compared 
them only to the Parts of the Cheſs-board, which keep the fame di- 
ſtance one with another. The Cheſs-board, we alſo fay, is in the /ame 
Place it was, if it remain in the ſame part of the Cabin, though, per- 
haps, the Ship it is in, fails all the while : and the Ship is faid to be in 
the /ame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the tame diſtance with the Parts of 
the neighbouring Land ; though, perhaps, the Earth hath turned round ; 
and fo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every one changed 
Pl.ice in reſpe&t of remoter Bodies, which have kept the fame diſtance 
one with another. Bur yet the diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, 
being that which determines the plac? of the Chels-men ; and the di- 
lance lrom the fixed parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon ) being that which determined the Place of rhe Chelſs- 
board, and the fixed parts of the Earth, that by which we determi- 
ned the Place of the Ship, theſe things may be faid properly to be 
inthe /ame Place, in thoſe reſpets : Though their diſtance from ſome 
other things, which in this matter we did not conſider, being varied, 
they have undoubtedly changed Place in that reſpe&t ; and we our 
{elves ſhall think fo, when we have occaſion to compare them with 
thoſe other, 

d. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call P/ace, being made by 
Men, for their common uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign rhe 
particular Poſition of Things, where they had occaſion for ſuch Delig- 
nation, Men conſider and determine of this Place, by reference to thoſe 
adjacent things, which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without 
conſidering other things, which to another Purpoſe would better deter- 
mine the Flace of the ſame thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the uſe of 
the De/ignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being determined only 
within that chequer'd piece of Wood, 'twould croſs that Purpoſe, to 
meaſure it by any thing elſe : But when theſe very Cheſs-men are pur 
up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask, where the black King is, it would 
be proper to determine the Place by the parts of the Room it was in,and 
not by the Cheſs-board ; there being another uſe of deſigning the Place 
It 15 now in, than when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and fo muſt 
be determined by other Bodies, So if any one ſhould ask, in what Place 
are the Verſes, which report the Story of Niſus and Eurialus, 'twould 
be vcry 1mproper to determine this Place, by ſaying, they were in ſuch 
a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library : But the right Deſignation 
of the place, would be by the parts of Yirgil's Works; and the proper 
Antwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the middle of the Ninth 
Book of his /Ereides ; And that they have been always conſtantly in the 
ſame Place ever ſince Virgil was printed : Which is true, though the 
Bock it felt hath moved a Thouſand times, the uſe of the /dea of Place 
ncre, being to know only, in what part of the Book that Story is ; that 
{o upon occaſion, we may know where to find it, and have recourſe to 
it for our ule, 
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$- 10. Thar our Zea of Place, is nothing elſe, but ſuch a relative Po- pcs. 


{itzon of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think, is plain, and 
will be eaitly admitted, when we conſider, that we can have no Idea 
ol the place of the Univerſe, though we can of all the parts ol it ; be- 
caule bzyond that, we have not the /dea of any fixed, diſtinct, particu- 
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lar Beings, in reſerence to which, we can imagine it to have any re[1- 
tion of diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no variety, no marks. For to fay that !.- 
World is ſomewhere, means no morc, but that it does exiſt ; this tho? 
a Phraſe, borrowed from Place, fignitying only its Exiſtence, not Loca- 
tion ; and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and 
diſtinly the Place of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether 
it moves or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space ; 
tho? it be true,that the Word Place, has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, 
and ſtands for that Space, which any Body takes up ; and 16 the Uni 
verſe 1s in a Place. 

Extenſonand Y. 11. The dea therefore of Place, we have by the fame means, that 
Body not the we get the /dea of Space, (whereof this is but a particular limited Con- 
ans fideration) viz. by our Sight and Touch; by cither of which we receive 

into our Minds the /deas of Extenſion or Diſtance. 
$. 12. There are ſome that would perſuade us, that Body and Exten- 
fron are the ſame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, 
which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned 
the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath becn too much placed in the 
uncertain meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doubtful, or inſignificant 
Terms. If therefore they mean by Body and Extenſfion the ſame, that 
other People do, viz. by Body ſomething that is ſolid, and extended, 
whoſe parts are ſeparable and movable difi-rent ways ; and by Exten- 
ſion, only the Space that lics between the Extremities of thoſe ſolid co- 
herent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them, they confound very dit- 
ferent /deas cne with another. For I appeal to every Man's own 
Thoughts, whether the Zdea of Space be not as diſtint from that of 
Solidity, as it is from the /dea of Scariet-Colour ? Tis true, Solidity 
cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without 
Extenſion ; but this hinders not, but that they are diſtint /deas. Many 
[deas require others as neceſſary to their Exiſtence or Conception,whicl 
yet are very diſtin /deas. Motion can neither be, nor be conceived 
without Space ; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion ; Space 
can exilt without it, and they are very diſtin& 7deas ; and fo, I think, 
are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable an 7dea trom 
Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulle, 
and Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And it it be a Reaton to 
prove, that Spirit is difterent from Body, becauſe Thinking includes nor 
the /dea of Extenſion in it ; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, 
to prove, that Space 7s not Body, becauſe it includes not the /dea of So- 
lidity in it ; Space and Solidiry being as diſtin Ideas, 1s Thinking and 
Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body 
then and Extenſion, 'tis evident, are two diſtindt 7deas ; tor tirlt, Ex- 
tenſ1ou includes no Solidity, nor reſiſtence to the Motion of Body, as 
Body does. Secondly, the Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one trom 
the other ; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, 
nor mentally. For I demand of any one, to remove any part of it from 
another, with which it is continued, even ſo much as in Thought. To 
divide and ſeparate actually is, as I think, by removing the parts one 
from another, to make two Superticies, where before there was a Con- 
tinuity : And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superft- 
cies, where before there was a Continuity, and conlider them as remo- 
ved one from the other ; which can only be done in things conſidered 
by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, of ac- 
quiring 
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quiring new diſtinct Superiicies, which they then have not, but are ca- 
pable of : But neither of thele ways of Separation, whether real or men- 
tal, is, as I think, corapatible to pure Space. 

$. 13. 'T'is true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is 
an{werable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt ; 
which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much as mental Se- 
paration, or Diviſion; ſince a Man can no more mentally divide, with- 
out con!{idering two Superficies, ſeparate one from the ot'er, than he 
can actually divide, without making two Superficies disjoin'd one from 
the other : But a partial conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may 
conſider Light in the Sun, without us Heat ; or Mobility in Body with- 
out its Fxtenſion, without thinking ci rheir ſeporation. One is only a 
partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone ; and the other is a Con- 

{ideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 

d. 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Space, are immovable, which fol- Extenſize ard 
lows trom their inſeparability ; Metion being nothing but change of di- 200 " 
{lance between any two things : But this cannot be between Parts that” 
are in{cparable ; whici1 theretore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one 
amongſt another. 

1 izus the clcar and diſtinct 7dea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plain- 
ly, and ſuiſficiently from Body; ſince its Parts are inſeparable, immmovable, 
and without reſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 

$. i5. It any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, is? I will tel] S-%Faxce 
him, when he tells me what his Zxte/ton is. For to fay, as is uſually jv, ., 
done, That Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, That proof again/ 
Extcn/ion is Extenſion : For what am I the better informed in the na- - aray irons 

J : ody. 

ture of Extenſion, when Tam told, That Extenſion is to have parts that 
are extended, exterior 10 parts that are extended, i.e. parnn n conſiſts 
of extended Parts > As if one asking, What a Fibre was ; I ſhould anſwer 
him, That it was a thing made up of ſeveral Fibres : Would he hereby 
be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was, better than he did before 2 
Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my deſign was to 
make ſport with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtru him 2 

d. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body are the ſame, bring 
this Di/emma : Either this Space is ſomething or nothing ; it nothing be 
betwcen two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch ; if it be allowed to be 
ſomething, they ask, whether it be Body or Spirit 2 To which I an- 

{wer by another Queſtion, Who told them, that there was, or could be 
nothing but ſolid Beings which could not think, and thinking Beings 


that were not extended 2 Which 1s all they mean by the terms 5o4y and 


Spirit. 
re t7. If ir be demanded (as uſually it is) whether this Space void of $.2/auce 
Bod)y, be Subtance or Accident, I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not ; nor #h:ich we 
ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance,till they that ask, ſhew me a clear _— ger 
diſtinct [ aca of Subſt ance, Space Ks, + 
$. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from thoſe mm 
Fallacies, which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by taking Words for ::;4nes if 
Things. Ir helps not our Ignorance, to feign a Knowledge, where we {tle uſe m 
have none, by making a noiſe with Sounds, without clear and diſtin&t © puloſophy. 
Sign:fications. Names made at pleaſure, ncither alter the nature of things, 
or make us underſtand them, but as they are ſigns ot,and ſtand tor clear 
and dillint /7deas. And I deſire thoſe who lay fo much ſires on the found 
ot thete two Syllables, Sub/tazce, to conlider, whether applying it, as 
they do, to the infinite incomprehenfible GOD, ro finite Spirits, and to 
Body, 
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Body, it be in the ſame ſenſe ; and whether it ſtand for the ſame 7/ea, 
when each of thoſe three fo difterent Beings are called Sub/tances : I! lo, 
whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Bo:ly, agrce- 
ing in the ſame common nature of S»b/.1n-e, differ not any otherw':ſe 
than in a bare different modification of that Sub/tance; as a Tree and a 
Pebble, being in the ſame ſenfe body, and agreeing in the common na» 
ture of Body, differ only in a bare modification of that common matter ; 
which will be a very harſh DoQtrine. If they ſay, That they apply it 
to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three different ſignifications, and 
that it ſtands for one /dea, when GOD is ſaid to be a SubFance; for 
another, when the Soul is called Su4/tance ; and for a third, when a Bo- 
dv is called ſo. If the name Subftance, ſtands for three ſeveral diſtint 
teas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtin 7deas, or at 
leaſt to give three diſtin names to them, to prevent in ſo important a 
Notion, the Con!iuſion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the 
promiſcuous uſe o! fo doubtful a term ; which is ſo far from being ſuſpe- 
ted to have three diſtin&t, that it has ſcarce one clear diſtint fbgnifica- 
tion : And it they can thus make three diſtin 7deas of Subſtance, what 
hinders, wity another may not make a fourth - 
hs 4 Y. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a fort of 
Accidents of real Beings, that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
ittle uſe m the word Sub/tance, to ſupport them. - Had the poor /rdian Philoſopher 
ag (who imagined that the Earth alſo wanted ſomething ro bear it up) 
but thought of this word SubfFance, he needed not to have been at the 
trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 
Elephant : The word Sab/tance would have done it effetually. And 
he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an Anſwer from an 
Indian Philoſopher, That Subſtance, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Earth, as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good 
DoAtrine, from our European Philoſophers, That Su4&/?ance without 
knowing what it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So rhat of Sub- 
{tance, we have no /dea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one 
of what it does. 
a 9. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent American, 
beyond the ue. WRO ENquired into the Nature of Things, would ſcarce take it tor a fatis- 
moſt bounds faQtory Account, if deſiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould be told, 
o7 Body. That a Pillar was a thing ſupported by- a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething 
that ſupported a Pillar, Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtcad 
of taught, with ſuch an account as this? And a Stranger to them would 
be very liberally inſtructed in the nature of looks, and the things they 
contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books conſiſted ot Paper 
and Letters, and that Letters. were things inhering in Paper, and Paper 
a thing that held forth Letters ; a notable way of having clear /deas of 
Letters and Paper. But were the Latin words [nhe@rentia and Sub. 
/tantia, put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were 
called S:icking on, and Vnder-propping, they would better diſcover to 
us the very great clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Sub/tance and 
Accidents, and ſhew of what uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in 
Philoſophy. 
The Power of Y- 21. But to return to eur /dea of Space. If Body be not ſuppoſed in- 
anubilation finite, which, I think, no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, it God 
proves 4 v4 placed a Man at the extremity of corporcal Beings, he could not ftretch 
his Hand beyond his Body ? If he could, then he would put lits Arm, 
where there was before Space without Bod ; and it there be fpread Is 
Fingers, 
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Fingers, there would ſtill be Space between them without Body : If he 
could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome external hin- 
drance ; (tor we ſuppoſe him alive, with fſach a power of moving the 
parts of his Body, that he hath now, which is nor in it ſelf impoſſible, if 
Gel lo pleaſed to have ir;) or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God fo to 
more ium : And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand from 
moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, Something cr Nothing ? 
And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to reſolve them- 
felves, what that 1s,which 1s or may be between two Bodies at a diſtance, 
that is not Body, has no Solidity: In the mean time, the Argument is 
at lca!t 2s good, That where nothing hinders, (as beyond «he utmoſt 
boun«!s of all Bodies,) a Body put into motion may move on, as where 
there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt neceſſarily touch. For 
pure Space between, is ſufficient to take away the neceſſity of mutual 
Contact ; but bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. 
The trut]: is, theſe Men muſt either own, that they think Body infinite, 
though they are loth to ſpeak it out, orelſe affirm, that Space is not Bo- 
dy. For | would tain meet with that thinking Man, that can, in his 
Thoughts, ſet any bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration ; or 
by thinking, hope to arrive at the end of either : And therefore if his 
1dea of Eternity be infinite, fo is his /dea of Immenſity ; they are both 
finite or infinite alike. 

$. 21. Farther, thoſe who aſlert the impoſſibility of Space exiſt- The Power of 
ing without Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alfo En 
deny a power in God to annihulate any part of Matter, No one, I ſup- cuun. 
poſe, will deny, that God can put an end to all motion that is in Mat- 
ter, and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfet quiet and reſt, 
and continue them fo as long as he pleaſes. Whoever then will allow, 
that God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilate either this Book, 
or the body of him that reads ir, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſibility 
of a Vacuum. For it is evident, that the Space, that was filled by the 
parts of tie annihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space with- 
out Body. For the circumambient Bodies being in perfe& reſt, are 
2a Wall of Acarrant, and in that ſtate make it a perfe& impoſſis 
bility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed the 
neceſſary n:vtion of one Particle of Matter, into the place from whence 
anotizer Particle of Matter is removed, is but a conſequence from the 
ſuppotition of Plenitude ; which will therefore necd ſome better proof, 
than a ſuppoſed matter of fat, which Experiment - can never make 
out ; our own clear and diſtin 7deas plainly fatisfying us, that there 
13 no necetlary connexion between Space and Solidiry, fince we can con- 
ceive the one withour the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a 
["acuum, do thereby confeſs, they have diſtin 7deas of Vacuum and Ple- 
x:2, 1,6. that they have an /dea of Extenſion void of Solidity, though 
they deny its exiſtence ; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For 
they who ſo much alter the ſignification of Words, as to call Exten/ton 
Bo4y, and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body, to be nothing 
but pure Extenſion without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly, whenever thev 
ſpeak of Yacuwm, ſince it is impoſſible tor Extenſion to be without Exten- 
fion. For Vacuum, whether we afttirm or deny its exiſtence, ſignifies 
Space without Body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſlt- 
ble, who will not make Matter infinite, and take from God a power to 
annihilate any Particle of ir. 


I. 22. But 
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M:ouproves 4,22. But not to go ſo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of Body in 
* Yam. the Univerſe,nor appeal to God's Omnipotency to find a Vacuum, the m- 
tion of Bodies,that are in our view and neighbourhood,ſeem to me plain- 
ly to evince it. For I deſire any one fo to divide a folid Body of any di- 
menſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid Parts to move up 
and down freely every way within the bounds of that Superficies,it there 
be not left in it a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into whuch he has 
divided the faid folid Body. And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body 
divided, is as big as a Muſtard-ſeed, a void Space equal to the bulk of a 
Muſtard-ſeed, be requiſite to make room for the free motion of the Parts 
of the divided Body within the bounds of its Superficies, where the Par- 
ticles of Matter are 100, 000, 000 leſs than a Muſtard-ſeed, there mult al- 
ſo be a ſpace void of ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a Mu. 
ſtard-ſced ; for if it hold in one,it will hold in the other, and fo on /. /;- 
finitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Hy- 
potheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of Body,cqual to 
the ſmalleit ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in Nature, tis ſtill 
Space without Body; and makes as great a difference between Space and 
Body, as if it were Mt3e x&/4a, a diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And 
therefore if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſlary to Motion, equ-! to 
the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to ;; or ; of it, the iame 
| conſequence will always follow of Space without Matter. 
The Ideas of Y. 23. But the Queſtion being here, whether the /dea of Space or Ex- 
v = "+" tenſion, be the ſame with the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove 
9 ©/im. the real exiſtence of a Vacuam, but the /dea of it ; which 'tis plain Men 
have, when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a Vacuum or no ? 
For if they had not the /dea of Space without Body,they could not make 
a queſtion about its exiſtence : And if their /dea of Body did not include 
in it ſomething more than the bare /dea of Space, they could have no 
doubt about the plenitude of the World ; and *twould be as abſurd to de- 
mand, whether there were Space without Body, as whether there were 
Space without Space, or Body without Body, ſince theſe were but diffe- 
rent Names of the ſame Zdea. 
Extenſion be &. 2.4. 'Tis true, the /dea of Extenſion joins it ſelf fo inſeparably with 
14 all viſible, and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one,or 
proves it not feel very few external Objes, without taking in impreſſions of Extenſion 
+be ſame. too. This readineſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken notice of ſocon- 
ſtantly with other /deas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have 
made the whole eſſence of Body, to confiſt in Extenſion ; which is not 
much to be wondred at, ſince ſome have had their Minds, by their Eyes 
and Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) fo filled with the /Jea of Ex- 
tenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no ex- 
iſtence to any thing, that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being, only from 
their narrow and groſs Imaginations : but having here to do only with 
thoſe, who conclude the eſſence of Body to be Exten/ion, becaule, they 
ſay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Ex- 
tenſion, I ſhall defire them to conſider, That had they refle&ed on their 
Hdeas of Taſtes and Smells, as-much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch ; 
nay, had they examined their /deas of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral 
other Pains, they would have found, that they included in them no /ea 
of Extenſion at all, which is but an affeftion of Body, as well as the reſt 
diſcoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough to look into 
the pure Eſſences of Things. 
d. 25. lt 
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Chap. XII. dS1mple Modes of Space. 


d. 25. It thoſe /deas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, muſt Extenſion be. 


therelore be concluded ro be the Eſſence of thoſe Things, which have 
conſtantly thoſe /4-2s joined to them, and are inſeparable from them ; 


then Unity is without doubt the eflence of every thing. For thereis not *** /*=. 


any Object of Senſation or Refleftion, which does not carry with it the 
1dea of one : But the weakneſs of this kind of Argument, we have al- 


ready ſhewn ſufficiently. 


$.26. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think concerning the exi- 14a of Space 


ſtence of a Vacuum, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an 7dea of 
Space di/tinit from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtin from Motion, 
or Motion from Space. We have not any two more diſtin 7deas, and 
wecan as catily conceive ſpace without Solidity, as we can conceive Bo- 
dy or Space without Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither 
Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a relation reſulting from the Exiſtence of other 
Beings at a diftance; or whether they will think the Words of the moſt 
knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, can- 
ot contain Thee ; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired Philoſo- 
pher St. Paul, In Fim we live, move, and have our Being, are to be un- 
derſtood in a literal fence, I leave every one to conſider; only our ex 
of Space is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin from that of 
Body. For whether weconſider in Matter it ſelf, the diſtance of its co- 
herent ſolid parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe folid parts, Extenhor . 
or whether conſidering it, as lying between the extremities of any Body 
in its ſeveral dimenſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; or 
elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
without any conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no between, 
we call it Diſtance. However named or conſidered, it is always the fame 
uniform ſimple /dea of Space, taken from Objects, about which our Sen- 
ſes have beenconverſant, whereof having ſetled 7deas in our Minds, we 
can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as we will, and 
conſider the Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with folid 
parts, ſo that another Body cannot come there, without diſplacing and 
thruſting out the Body that was there before ; or elle as void of Solidity, 
ſo thata Body of equal dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be 
placed in it without the removing or expulſion of any thing that was 


there, 


$. 27. The knowing preciſely what our Wordsſtand for, would, I ima- Me» differ 
gine, in this, as well asa great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. fimple Ideas 


For | am apt to think, that Men, when they come to examine them, 
find their ſimple 7deas all generally toagree, though in diſcourſe with one 
another, they perhaps conn one another with different Names. I 
imagine, that Men whoabſtra& their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Hdeas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however, they 
may perplex themſelves with words, according to the way of ſpeaking of 
the ſeveral Schools,or Sets,they have been bred up in: Though amongſt 
unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own 
{deas, and ſtrip them not from the marks Men uſe tor them, but con- 
found them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, and 
jargon ; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted to tome Sect, 
and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have learned to talk aſter 
others. Bur if it ſhould happen,that any two thinking Men ſhould really 
have diflerent /feas, 1 do not ſee how they could diſcourſe or 


argue one With another, Here I muſt not be miſtaken, to think 
N that 
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Duration, and its $ imple Modes. Book II. 


Duration 15 
fleeting Ex- 
genſion. 


It « Tdea from 
Refleion on 
the train of 
eur Ideas, 


that every floating Imagination in Men s Brains, 1s preſently of that fort 
of Ideas 1 ſpeak of. "Tis not caſte for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed 
Notions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation: it requires pains and aſſiduity to examine its 
Tdeas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clearand diſtin fimple ones, out of 
which they are compounded; and to ſee which, among{t its ſimple ones, 
have or have not a neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon ano- 
ther : Till a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often find him- 


{clt at alols. 


CH A P. XIV. 


Of Duration, and its ſunple Modes, 


d. 1. Here is 2nother ſort of Diſtance, or Length, the /dea where- 

KF of we get not from the permanent parts .of Space, but trom 
the ficeting and perpetually perith ng parts of Succeſſion. This we call 
Duration, the ſimple Modes - whereof are any difterent lengths of it, 
whereof we have diſtinCt /deas, as Hours, Days, Tears, QC. 7ime, and 
Etermty. 

$. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who asked what Time was 
($7 non rogas inte//igo, which amounts to this ; the more I ſet my ſelf to 
think of it, the leſs I underſtand ir ;) might perhaps perſwade one, That 
Time, which reveals all other things, is it {clt not to be diſcovered. Du- 
ration, 7 ime.and Fternity, are,not without reaſon, thought to have ſome- 
thing very abſtruſc in their nature, But however remote this may ſeem 
from our Comprehenfion, yet it we trace them right to their Originals, 
I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources of all our Knowledge, w:z. Serſation 
and Kejfleition, will be able to furniſh us with thoſe /deas, as clear and 
diſtint as many other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we 
ſhall find, that the /dea of Eternity it felt, is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our 7deas. 

$ 3. Tounderſtand 7ime and Eternity aright, we ought with atten- 
tion to conſider what 7dea it is we have of Duration, and how we came 
by it. ”Tis evident to any one who will but obſerve what paſles in his 
own Mind, that theres a train of /deas, which conſtantly fucceed one 
another in his Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Reflettion on 
theſe appearances of ſeveral /deas one after another in our Minds, 1s that 
which furniſhes us with the /dea of Succeſſion : And the diſtance between 
any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the appearance of any two /deas 
in our Minds, 1s that we call Duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or 
whiltt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral /deas in our Minds, we know that 
we doexiſt ; and fo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the 
Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe, Commenſurate to the ſucce(- 
ſion of any /decas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any fuch 
other t':ing co-exiſting with our Thinking. 

d. 4. Thar we have our notion of Succe{/ron aud Duration from this Ori- 
ginal, v2. from Relletion on the train of /deas, which we find to appear 
orc 2ttcr another in cur own Minds, ferms plain to me, in that we 

have 
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Chap. ALV. Duration, and its 0tmple Modes. 92 
have no perception of Pr1ra7;0n, but by conſidering tae train of Zdeas, 
that take their turns in our Vnderſtandings. When that ſucceſſion of 
teas ceaſes, our perceprion of Duration ceaſes with it ; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an hour, 
or a dav ; a month, or a year ; of which Duration of things, whilſt he 
ſleens, or thinks not, he has no percepricn at all, bur it is quite loſt to 
him ; and the moment wherein he leaves oft to think, till rhe momens 
ke begins to think again, ſeem to him to have ro diſtance. And fo i 
doubt not but it would be toa waking Man, if it were poſſible for him 
to keop only one Zdea in his Mind, without variation, and the ſucceſſion 
&i oihers : And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thovghts very intently an 
Gne thing, fo as to take bur little notice of the ſuccetjion ot /deas that paG 
in 1i5 Mind, whilſt he 1s taken up with that carnelt Conremplation, lcts 
flip out of h:s Account a good part of that Duration,and thinks that time 
fhorter than it 1s, Bur it ſleep commonly unite the diſtant parts of Dur2- 
tion, it is, becauſe during that time we have no Succeſſion of /deas in cur 
Minds. For if a Man,during his Slcep, dream, and variety of des make 
themiclves perceptible in his Mind one after another,he hath then,during 
ſuch dreaming, a Senſe of Duration, and of the length of it. By which 
it is to me very. clear, that Men derive their /deas of Duration, from their 
Refle(lionon the train of the /deas, they obſerve to ſucceed one another in 
their own Underſtandings, without which Obſervation they -can have 
no Notion of Duration, whatever may happen in the World. 

$. 5. Indeed a Man,having from retle&ing on the Succeſſion and Num- The Idea of 
ber of his own Thoughts, got the Notion or /dea of Duration, he can Duran at- 
apply that Notionto things, which exiſt while he docs not think ; as he, 2/-a% to 
that has got the /dea of Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can EE 
apply it to diſtances, where no Body isſeen or telt. And therefore,though 
a Man have no Perception of the length of Duration, which paſt whilſt 
he ſlept, or thought not : Yet having obſerved the Revolution of Days 
and Nights, and found'the lengrh of their Duration to be in Appearance 
regular and conſtant, he can, uponthe ſuppoſition, that that Revolution 
has proceeded atter the fame manner, whilſt he was a aſleep or thought 
not, as it uſed to do at other times, he can, I ſay, imagine and make al- 
lowance for the length of D«ratioz, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and 
Eve (when they were alone in the World (initead of their ordinary 
Nights Sleep, had paſled that, and the following 24 hours in one conti- 
na<d Slcep, the Duration of that 24 hours had been irrecoveratly loſt to 
them, and been tor ever leit out ot their Account of time. 

C. 6. Thus by refteiting on the appearing of various Ideas, one after ano» 5, 14. F 
ther in our Under/landings, we ger the Notion of Succeſſion ; whichit any Succeſſion not 
one ſhou!d think, we did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by #9» Merion 
our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that 
even M-tion produces in his Mind an /dea ot Succeſſion, no otherwiſe 
tan as it produces there a continued train of diftinguiſhable 74eas. For 
a Man looking upon a Body really moving, perccives yet no Motion at 
ail, unjcts that Motion produces a conſtant train of ſxcce;/ive Ideas. v. g. 

a Man becaimed at Sea, out of ſight of Land, in a tair Day, may look 
on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole hour together, and perceive no 
Morion at all in either ; though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all 
ol them, have moved, during that time, a great way - Bur as ſoon as he 
perceives cither oi them to have changed dittance with ſome other Body, 
25 1507 25 tis Motion produces anv new ca in him, then he perceives, 
Kt LLCTe 045 been Motion, But where-cver a Manis, with all things at 
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reſt about him,without perceiving any Motion at all; if during this hour 
of quiet he has been thinking, he will perceive rhe various /d2as of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one atter another, and there- 
by obſerve, and find Succeſſion, where he could obſerveno Motion, 
$ 7. And this, I think, is the Reafon, why Motions very flow, though 
they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becaule in their remove from 
one ſenſible part towards another, their change ot diſtance is fo flow, that 
it cauſes no new /zeas in us, but a good while one atter another : And fo 
not cauſing a conſtant train of new /deas, to follow one another immed{- 
arcly in our Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which conſiſting 
in a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſton, without a 
conſtant Succeſſion of varying /deas ariſing from it. 
! 1H Tie Wea of F$- 8. On the contrary, things that move fo ſwitt, as not to aftc& the 
h Succeſſion noe Senſes diſtinAtly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their Motion, 
Jjrom Motion. and fo cauſe not any train of /deas in the Mind, are nt alſo perceived. 
For any thing, that moves round about in a Circle, in Jeſs time than 
our /deas are wont to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived 
to move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Mattcr, or Co- 
lour, andnot a part of a Circle in Motion. © | 
Tie trzin of Y.9. Hence leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable 
Ideas has a that our /deas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds 
-jparts.yg at certain diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a Lan- 
* thorn, turned round by - the Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of 
theirs in train, though, perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſome- 
times ſlower ; yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man : 
There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of the Suc- 
ceſſion of thoſe /deas one to another in our Minds, beyond which they 
can neither delay nor haſten. 

d. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd conjeureis, from obſerving that 
in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can but to a certain 
degree perceive any Succeſſion ; which if exceeding quick, the Senſe of 
Succeſſion 1s loſt, even in Caſes where it is evident, that there is a real 
Succeſſion. Let a Cannon-Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its way 
take with it any Limb, or fleſhy Parts ofa Man ; tis as clear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſlively the two ſides of the 
Room : Tis alſo evident, rhat it muſt rouch one part of the Fleſh firſt, 
and another after; and fo in Succeſſion : And yet I believe, no Body, 
who ever felt the pain of fuch a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the two 
diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion, either in the pain, or 
ſound of fo {wilt a ſtroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein we 
perceive no Succeſſion,is that which we may call an 7»/tant ; and is that 
which takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succel- 
ſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succellion at all. 

The tram of &, 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion is ſo ſ{ow, as not to ſupply 

_ »as 4 a conſtant train of freſh 7deas to the Senſes, as faſt as the Mind is capable 
of quickneſs, Of receiving new ones intoit ; and fo other /deas of our own Thoughts, 
having room to come into our Minds, between thoſe offered to our Sen- 
ſes by the moving Body, there the Senſe of Motion is loſt ; and the Body, 
though it really move, yet not changing perceivable diſtance with ſome 0- 
od ther Bodies,as faſt as the /cas of our own Minds do naturally follow one 
oy: another in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand till, as is evident in the Hands 
1:48 | of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and othcr.conſtant, but flow Mo- 
FRG: tions, where though a{ter certain Intervals, we perceive by the change of 

: diltancc, that it hath moved, vet the Motion it {clt we pr 1 
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$. 12. $o that to me it ſeems, that tbe conſtant ard regular Succeſſion of 
1dc as in a waking Man, are, as 1t were, the MHcaſure and Standard of a// 
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other Succeſſion, Which il it either exceeds their pace,as where two ſounds fins. 


or pains, &c. take up in ther Succeſſion the Duration of but one /dea ; 
or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is fo flow, as that it keeps not 
pace with the /deas in our Minds, or the quickneſs, in which they take 
their turns, as when any one, or more /deas in their ordinary ccurte 
come into our Mind between thote which are oftercd to the fight,by the 
diftcrent perceptible diſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds, 
or Smc!ls, following one another, there alſo rhe Senſe of 2 conſtant con- 
tinuec Succethion is loſt, and we perceive 1t not, but with certain gaps 
of reſt berween. 

8. 13. 1; it Lc fo, that the 7deas of our Minds, whilſt we have any 
there, do conſtantly change, and ſhiſt in a continual Succetſion, it 
would be impothible, may any one fay, for a Man to think long ot 
any one thing : By which it it be mcant, that a Man may have one 
ſelſ-ſame jingle Idea a long time alone in is Mind, without any Vartas 
tion at all, I think, in Matter of Fat it is not poſſible, for which (not 
knowing how the /deas of our Minds are framed, of what Materials 
they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to 
make their Appearances, ) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience : 
and | would have any one try, whether he can keep one unvaried 
ſingle /dea in his Mind without any. other, for any con{iderable time 
together. 

d. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of Light or 
Whitcneſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difh- 
Cult to kcep all other /Yeas out of his Mind : But that ſome, either. of 
another kind, or various Conſideration of that /4ea (each of which Con- 
ſiderations is a new /dea) will conſtantly fuccecd one another 1n his 


Thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 

S. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, is only to 
mind and obſerve what the /deas are, that take their turns 7x his Under- 
ſtanding ; or clſe, to direct the fort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire 
or uſe of : but hinder the cox/tant Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he 
cannot, though he may commonly chuſe, whether he will heedfully ob- 
ſerve, and conſider them. 

$. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral 7deas in a Man's Mind be made by 
certain Motions, I will not here diſpute : But this I am ſure, that they 
include no /dea of Motion in their Appearance ; and if a Man had 
not the /dea of Motion otherwiſe, I think, he would have none at 
all, which is enough to my preſent Purpoſe ; and ſufficiently ſhews, 
that the notice we take of the /deas of our own Minds, appearing 
there one ater another, is that which gives us the fea of Succeſſion 
and Duration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch 7deas at all. 
"Ti; rot then, Motion, bur the conſtant train of /deas in our Minds, 
whit we arc waking,that farniſkes us with the Ieea of Duration, where 
o! Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauies in our 
Ninds a conſtant Succeiiion of /deas, as I have betore thewed : and we 
have 2s clear an 7de.: of Succeſſion, and Duration by rhe train of other 
oc; faceciding one another 10 our Minds, without the /dea of any Mo- 
te tizin of /deas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible change 
ance buwon two Bodies, which we have from Motion ; and 
mould as well have the 74-a of Duration, were tlicre no 
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Time is D#- d. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, the next thing natural 
"ay Far Sou for the Mind to do, 1s to get ſome meaſure of this common Drration, 
"12 © whereby it might judge of its different lengths, and conlider the diſtinct 
Order, wherein ſeveral things exiſt, w irhout which a great part of our 
Knowledge would be contuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Pe- 
riods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Fpochs, is that, I think,which 
moſt properly we call 7:me. 
A good mea- \. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is nothing more required, 
_ Y, '*tut the Application of the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of, to the 
— Du- thing of whoſe Extenſion we would be informed. Burt in the mcaſu- 
1.11409 m0 - gipg of Daration, this cannot be done, becauſe nv two diftcrent parts 
Tat F-14995. Of Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one another: And no- 
tiing being a meaſrre of Duration, but Duration ; as noting 1s of 
Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any ſtanding unvary- 
ing mcafure of Duration, which conſiſts in a conſlant fleeting Suc- 
cetlion, as we can of certain lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feer, 
Yards, Gc. marked out in permanent parts of Matter. Nothing 
then could ſerve well for a convenient meaſure of Time, but what has 
divided the whole length of its Duration into apparently equal Por- 
tions, by conſtantly repeated Periods . What Portions of Duration are 
not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch 
Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, as appears 
by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. before al time, and when time ſhall be no 
MOre. 
ive Revoln- O19, The diurnal, and annual Revolutions of the San, as having 
c1ons 9, te" been from the beginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally 
the propereſt obſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have 
ov hi f been with Reaſon made uſe of for the meaſure of Duration. But the di- 
"I ſtintion of Days and Years, having depended on the motion of the 
Sun, it has brought this miſtake with it, that it has been thought, 
that Motion and Duration were the meaſure one of another. For Men 
in the meaſuring of che lenzth of time, having been accuſtomed to the 
[deas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, &c. which they found 
themſelves upon any mention of Tims or Duration preſently to think 
on, all which Portions of Time, were meaſured out by the motion of 
the Heavens, they were apt to con{ound time and motion ; or at leaſt 
to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion one with another : 
whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or Alteration of Zdeas in 
ſcemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, it conſtant and univerſally 
obſervable, would have as well diſtinguiſhed the intervals of Time, 
as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which 
ſome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighte4 up at the ſame di- 
ſtance of time that it now every Day comes about to the ſame Me- 
ridian, and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Bright- 
neſs and Heat, and fo decreaſed again ; would not ſuch regular Ap- 
pearances jerve to meaſure out the diſtances of Duration to all that 
could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion. For if the Appear- 
ances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in cquidiſtant Periods, 
they would ſerve Mankind for meaſure of time as well, were the My- 
tion away. 
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$ 20. For rhe freczing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, retyurn- But noe by 

ing at equidiſtant Periods in all parts of the Earth, wou!d as weil ſerve j,7 9”; 
Men to reckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun ; and in cl- cal a—_ 
fe, we ſez that ſome People in America counted their Years by the ©: 
coming of certain Birds amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and 
leaving them at others. For azy Idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtan? 
Periods. 2s a Fit of an Ague ; the Senſe of Hunger, or Thirſt ; a Smell, 
or a Taſte; and making it felt univerſally be taken notice of, wox/-! 
not fail to meaſure out the courſe of Succetlion, and diſtinguiſh the di- 
ſtances of 7/me. And we fee that Men born blind, count Time well 
enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by 
Motions, that they perceive not. And I ask, whether a blind Man, 
who diſtinguiſhed his Years, either by heat of Summer, and cold of 
Winter ; by the ſmell .of any Flower of the Spring, or taſte of any 
Fruit of the Autumn, would not have a better mcaſure of Time, than 
the Romans had before the Retormation of their Calendar by Julzus 
Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwithſtanding the mo- 
tion of the Sun, which they pretend to make ule of, are very irregu- 
lar ; and it adds no ſmall difficulty ro Chronology, that the exact 
lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations counted by, are hard to be 
known, they diflering very much one from another, and, I think, I may 
fay all ol them, from the preciſe motion of the Sun; and if the Sun 
moved {rom the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Equator, and fo 
equally ditperſed his light and heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, 
in Di: + all oi the ſame length, without its annual variations to the Tro- 
| picks, as a late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, I do not think it verv eaſie 
to :magine, that ( norwithſtanding the motion of the Sun) Men ſhould 
in the L,:cd:/umian World, from the beginning count by years, or mea- 
ſurc thor time by Periods that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to di 
ſtinguith them by. 

d. 21. Bat, palnps, it will be faid without a regular Motion, ſuch No two parzs 
as of the Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch ; ch 1mm 
Perious were equal ? To which I anſwer, the Equality of any other re- cabs 
turning appearances might be known by the ſame way, that that of *« &* eque!. 
Days was known, or preſumed to be fo at firſt, which was only by 
judging of them by the train of /deas had paſſed in Men's Minds in the 
Intervals, by which train of /deas diſcovering inequality in the natu- 
ral days, but none in the artificial days, or Nvuxv»@ec were gueiled to 
be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a mealure; tho' 
ſince exater ſearch has diſcovered inequality in the diurnal Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, and we know not whether the Annual alſo be not une- 
qual : Theſe yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well 
to reckon time by, (though not to meaſure the parts of Duration ex- 
atly) as if they could be proved to be exattly equal. We mult there- 
fore caretully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration it felt, and the meaſures we 
make uſe ot to judge of its length. Duration in it felt is to be conſi- 
dered, as going, on 1n one conſtant equal uniform Courſe ; but none of 
tlie meaſures of it, we make uſe of, can be known to do fo, nor can we 
be aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Duration 
one to another ; ior two tucce{iive lengths of Duration, however mea- 
ſured, c2n never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, 
which te World uſed fo long, and {© confidently for an exa&t meature 
ot Duration, has, as 1 ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequz2] : ang 
though Mcn have of late m2le ule of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady 
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and regular Motion, than that of the Sun or (to ſpeak more truly) of 
the Earth ; yet if any one ſhould be asked, how he certainly knows 
that the two ſucceſſive ſwings,of a Pendulum are equal, it would be 
very hard to fatisfie him{Mahe they are infallibly lo : ſince we can- 
not be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally ; and we are fure, that the Medium in 
which the Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the fame ; cither of 
which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby dc- 
ſtroy the certainty and exaC&tneſs of the meaſure by Motion, as well 
as any other Periods of other Appearances, the Notion of Duration ſtill 
remaining clear, though our meaſures of it cannot any of them be dc- 
monſtrated to be exact. Since then no two Portions of Succetſion can 
be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their 
Equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch 
as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiftant Pe- 
riods ; of which ſceming Equality, we have no other meaſure, but ſuch 
as the train of our own {deas have lodged in our Memories, with 
the concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to perlwade us of their 
Equality. 

$. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſt- 
ly meaſured Time by the motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the 
World, 7ime yet ſhould be defined to be the meaſure of Motion 5 where- 
as *tis obvious to every one, who refles ever fo little on it, that to 
meafure Motion Space is as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time ; and 
thoſe who look a little farther, will find alſo the bulk of the thing mo- 
ved neceſlary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, does 
Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring, of Duration, than as 
it conſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible /deas, in feem- 
ing equidiſtant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun, were as unequal 
as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at 
others, irregularly very ſwift ; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it 
yet was not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would 
not at all help us to meaſure time, any more than the ſeeming uncqual 
motion of a Comet does. 

d. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, are then no more n:ceſary 
to Time or Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out 
in any Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part of the Uni- 
verſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, or as known parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the /deas 
of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all parts 
of Time, whoſe I.engths we would conſider ; yet there may be other 
parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe thoſe meaſures of ours, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles : but yet ſomething 
Analagous to them, there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodi- 
cal returns, we could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignific to others, the 
length of any Duration, though at the fame time the World were as ſull 
of Motion, as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular and 
apparent equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different meaſures that may 
be made uſe of for the account of Time, do not at all alter the notion of 
Duration, which is the thing to be meaſured, no more than the diffe- 
rent ſtandards of a Foot, and a Cubit alter the notion of Extenſicn, to 
thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. 
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$. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of Time, as the 0 meaſure 
annual Revolution of the Sun, can apply that meaſure to Duration, 2j1."* 222 
wherein that meaſure it ſelf did not exiſt, and with which in the reality con before 
of its being, it had nothing to do : For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham T=*: 
was born in the 2712 year of the Julian period, it is altogether as in- 
telligible, as reckoning trom the beginning of the World, though there 
were fo far back no motion of the Sun, nor any other motion at all. 
For though the Julian Period be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred 
years, betore there were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby 
meaſure Durations as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted, 
and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. The /dea of Duration 
equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as ealily applicable in 
our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Motion was, 'as the 1dea 
of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, can be applied in our 
Thoughts to Diſtances, beyond the Confines of the World, where are 
no Bodies at all. 

d. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or millions of Miles, from 
this place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, { for being finite, it 
mult be at a certain diſtance,) as we ſuppoſe it to be 5639 years, from 
this time to the firſt exiſtence of any Body in the beginning of the 
World, we can, in our Thoughts, apply this meaſure of a Tear to Dura- 
tion before the Creation, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, 
as we can this meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies ; 
and by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well 
as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no 
Body. | 
d. 27. If it be objeted to me here, That in this way of explaining of our megfare 
Time, I have beg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That the World is neither # Time appis- 
eternal, nor infinite ; I anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe, it is not 7," 121 
needful, in this place, to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World Time. 


to be finite, both in Duration and Extenſion : But it being at leaſt as 


conceivable as the contrary, I have certainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it; 
as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not bur 
that every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind the 
beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration ; and ſo may come to a 
ſtop, and »o# ultra in his Conſideration of Motion : ſo alfo in his 
Thoughts he may ſet limits to Body, and the Extenſion belonging to 
it, but not to Space where no Body is, the utmoſt bounds of Space and 
Duration being beyond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt 
bounds of Number are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the Mind, 
and all for the ſame reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. 
$. 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the fame Original that Erernity. 

we come to have the /dea of Time, we have alſo that /dea which we call 
Fternity, viz. having got the /dea of Succeſſion and Duration, by re- 
fleting on the Train of our own 7deas, cauſed in us cither by the na. 
tural appearances of thoſe /4eas coming conſtantly of themſelves into 
our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external Objects ſucceſſively 
atiecting our Senſes ; ard having from the Revolutions of the Sun got 
the /deas of certain lengths of Duration, we can, in our Thoughts, add 
ſuch lengths of Duration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and ap- 
ply them, ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come : And this we can 
continue to do on; without bounds or limits, and proceed iz infinitum, 


and apply thus the length of the annual motion of rhe Sun to C_ 
ſuppole 
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ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its being ; which 
is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of rhe 
moving of a Shadow, one Hour to day upon the Sun-dial, to the Du- 
ration of ſomething laſt night ; v. g. The burning of a Candle, which 
is now abſolutely ſeparate from all a&tval motion, and it 1s as impoſſible 
for the Duration of that Flame for an hour laſt Night, to co-cxiſt with 
any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for any part of Dura- 
tion, that was before the beginning of the World, to co-cxiſt with the 
motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders not, but that having the 
Idea of the length of the Mction of the Shadow on a Dial between the 
Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtintly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle laſt night, as I can the Duration oi any thing, 
that does now-exiſt : And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun 
ſhone then on the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now,the 
ſhadow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour-line to another, 
whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 

$. 29. The notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only the /dea [ 
have of the length of certain periodical regular Motions,neither of which 
Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but only in the /deas, I have of them 
in my Memory derived from my Senfes or RefleCtion, I can with the 
fame caſe, and for the ſame reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Dura- 
tion antecedent to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing, that 
is but a Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this ve- 
ry moment the Sun is in. All things paſt are equally and perfely at 
reſt ; and to this way of conſideration of them, are all one, whether 
they were before the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday ; the 
meaſuring of any Duration by ſome motion, depending not at all ox the 
real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other Periods of 
Revolution, but the having a clear /dea of the length of ſome periodical 
known Motion, or other intervals of Duration in my Mind, and apply- 
ing that to the Duration of the thing 1 would meaſure. 

d. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the 
World from its firſt exiſtence, to this preſent year 1689. to have been 
5639 years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun; and others 
a great deal more; as the 'A#gyptians of old, who in the time of Alexan« 
der counted 23000 years, from the Reign of the Sun ; and the Chireſes 
now, who account the World 3,269,000 'years old, or more ; which 
longer duration of the World, according to their Computation, though 
I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, 
and as truly underſtand, and fay one is longer than the other, as I un- 
derſtand, that Methuſalem's life was longer than Eroch's: And if the 
common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, as well as 
any other aſſigned, ) it hinders not at all my imagining what others 
mean, when they make the World a 1000 years older, ſince every one 
may with rhe fame Facility-imagine /I do not fay believe) the World to 
be 50000 years old, as 5639 ; and may as well conceive the duration of 
500co years,as 5639. Whereby it appears, that ?o the meaſuring the du- 
ration of any thing by Time,it 1s not requiſite,that that thing ſhould be co- 
exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical Revolu- 
tion ; bur 7? ſuffices to this purpoſe, that. we have the 1dea of the length 


. of any regalar periodical appearances, which we can in our Minds apply 


to Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 
$. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Moſes, I can 


imagine that Light exiſted three days before the Sun was, or had any 
motion, 
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motion, barely by thinking, that the duration of Light belore the Sun 
was created, was ſo long as (if the Sun had moved then, as it doth now,) 
would have been equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions ; fo by the 
ſame way 1 can have an dea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created be- 
fore there was either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Dura- 
tion equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion of any Bo- 
dy, I can add one more Minute till I come to 60 ; And by the fame 
way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, (2. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of 
the Sun's revolution, or any other period whereof I have the 7dea,) 
proceed in infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch 
periods as I can reckon, let me add whilſt I will, which I think is the 
notion-we have of Eternity, of whoſe infinity we have no other notion, 
than we have of the infinity of Number, to which we can add for ever 
without end. 

$. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Fountains of 
all Knowledge before mentioned, (viz.) Reflettion and Senſation, we get 
the Ideas of Duration, and the meaſures of it, 


For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds,how our /zeas there 
in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by 
the /dea of Succeſſion. 

Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this Succeſſion, we get 
the /dea of Duration. 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and ſecming equidiſtant periods, we get the /deas of certain Lengths or 
Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, &c. 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or /deas of 
ſtated length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we will,we can come 
to imagine Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt ; and thus 
we imagine to morrow, next year,or ſeven years hence. 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch /dea of any length of Time, 
as of a Minute,a Year,or an Age,as often as we will in our own Thoughts, 
and add them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch 
addition,any nearer than we can to the end of Number,to which we can 
always add, we come by the /dea of Eternity, as the future eternal Du- 
ration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by 
periodical Meaſures, we come by the /dea of what we call 7ime in ge 
neral. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Of Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together, 


bats $1 Hough we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long 
Sand on the Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being 


leſs. [deas ot general concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and pe- 
culiar in their Nature, the comparing them one with another may, per- 
haps, be of uſe for their illuſtration ; and we may have the more clear 
and diſtin conception of them, by taking a view of them together. Di- 
ſtance or Space, in its ſimpleabſtract conception,to avoid contuſion,] call 
Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Exteyfron, which by ſome 15 uſed to ex- 
preſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of Matter,and fo includes, 
or at leaſt intimates the 7dea of Body : Whereas the /dea of pure Diſtance 
includes no ſuch thing. I preferr alſo the Word Expau/ron to Space, be- 
cauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſuccetlive parrs,which 
never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In both 
theſe (viz.) Expanſion and:Duration, the Mind has this common 7dea of 
continued Lengths, capable of greater, or leſs quantities: For a Man has 
as clear an 7dea of the difference of the length of an Hour, and a Day, as 
of an Inch and a Foot. | 
Expanſionnos $-2+ The Mind, having got the /deaot the length of any part of Ex- 
bounded by panſion, let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what length you will, ca», as has 
Matter. been faid,repeat that /dea; and fo adding it to the former,en/arge irs Idea 
of Length, and make it equal to two Spans,or two Paces,and lo as often as 
- it will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts of the Earth one trom ano- 
ther,and increaſe thus,till it amounts to the diſtance of the Sun, or remo- 
teſt Star. By ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out trom the place where 
it is, or any other place,it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, 
and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, or without Body. *Tis 
true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come to the end of ſolid Extenſion ; 
the extremity and bounds of all Body, we have no difficulty to arrive at : 
But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into 
this endlefs Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any end. 
Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the bounds of Body, there is nothing 
at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the limits of Matter. Solomoy, 
whoſe Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with Wiſdom,ſfeems to have 
other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of FHeavens,can- 
not contain Thee: And he, I think, very much magnifies to himlelt the 
Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that !:c can 
extend his Thoughts farther than GOD exiſts,or imagine any Expanſion 
where he 1s not. 
Nor Duratina + 3- Juſt fo is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any 
by Motion, length of Duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 
its own, but beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all rhe 
meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their 
Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, That though we make Dura- 
tion boundleſs,as certainly it 1s,we cannot yet extend it beyond all being, 
GOD, every one cafily allows, fills Ercrnity ; and 'tis hard to find a Rea» 
ſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills Immentity : His 
infinite 
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infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another ; and methinks 
it a{cribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where there is no Body, 
Cre 15 NOUNS, 

d. 4. Hence, [ think, we may learn the Reaſon, why every one famili- PF" 3fn 
arly, and without the lealt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eterniry, e522 
and ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but "tis wich more doubting oats cy 
and reſerve, that many admr, or ſuppoſe the Iaftniry of Space. The rea- __ _— 
lon whereot ſeems to me to be this, That Duration and Extenſion teing FOR 
uſed as names ot afteftions belonging to other Beings,we eafily conceive 
in GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot avoid doing fo : but not at- 
tributing to hum Exteniton, but only to Matter, which is finite, we are 
aptcr to doubt of the exiſtence of Expanſion withour Matter ; of which 
alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute : And therefore when Men 
purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of 
Body ; as it Space were thicre at an end too, and reached no farther : Or 
if their /deas upon conſideration carry them ftarther,yert they term what 
is beyond the limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space ; as it it were no- 
thing, becaule there is no Body exiſting in ir. Whereas Duration, antece- 
dent to all Body, and the motions it is meaſured by, they never term 
imaginary, bccauſc it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real exiſtence. 

And if the names of things may at all direct our Thoughts towards the 
Originals of Mens /deas, (as I am apt to think they may very much,) 
one may have occaſion to tink by the name Dwurarion, that the conti- 
nuation of Exiſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance to any deſtructive force, 
and the continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded with, 
and if we will look into the minute atomical parts of Matter, is little dif- 
tcrent (rom Hardneſs,) were thought to have ſome Analogy,and gave oc+ 
caſion to Words,ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. But be that 
as it will, this is certain, That whoever purſues lus own Thoughts, will 
find them ſometimes lanch out beyond the extent of Body, into the In- 
finity of Space or Expanſion ; the /dea whereot is diſtinct and ſeparate 
from Body, and all other things ; which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be 
a ſubject of farther meditation. E 

d. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſion. They Time to D:: 

are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs Oceans oi Eternity and Immenſfity, ag 7402 #s as 
is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Landmarks ; and vn ag "_ 
ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpet 
one to another, in thoſe unitorm infinite Oceans ot Duration and Space. 
Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but /deas of determinate Diſtan- 
ces, from certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible things, 
and ſuppoſed to keep the fame diſtance one from another. From ſuch 
points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and from them we meaſure 
out Portions of thoſe infinite Quantities ; which ſo conſidered, are that 
which we call Time and Place. For Duration and Space being in them- 
ſelves unitorm and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without 
ſuch known ſetled Points, would be loſt in them ; and all things would 
lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. 

d. 6. 7ime and Place taken thus, for determinate diſtinguiſhable Por- +;,,, .,., 
tions of thoſe infinite Abyſles of Space and Duration, ſer out, or ſuppoled Place are +4- 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by marks,and known Boundaries, have Fon f o /o 
cach of them a two-fold Acceptation. Jr gd kg 

Firſt, 7ime in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite Du- 9 by che 
ration, as is meatured out by, and co-exiſtent with the Exiſtence, and F< and 
Motions of the great Budics of the Univerſe,as far as we know any thing de:. * 

of 
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of them ; and in this Senſe, Time begins and ends with the frame of this 
ſenſible World, as in theſe Phraſes before mentioned, before a7 rime, or 
when time ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that 
Portion of infinite Space, which is poſlefſed by, and comprehended with- 
in the Material World ; and is thereby diſlinguiſhed from the reſt of Ex- 
panſion; though this may more properly be cajled Exten/ron, than Place, 
Within, theſe rwo are confined, and by the obſervable Parts of them are 
meaſured and determined the particular Time or Duration, and the parti-* 
cular Extcnſion, and Place of all corporeal Beings. 
Sometimes for F$-7. Secondly, Sometimes the word 77me is uſed in a larger ſenſe,and is 
ſo mnch of er- applied to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtingui- 
rang Woctbens ſhed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Motions of 
— exken Bodics, that were appointed trom the Beginning to be for Signs, and ſor 
from the bulk Seaſons, and tor Days, and Years, and are accordingly our meaſures of 
5.49 I time ; but ſuch other portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, 
which we upon any occafion do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of mea- 
ſured Time; and fo conſider them as bounded and determined. For if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Begin- 
ning of the Ja/ian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould 
be underſtood, if we faid, tis a longer time ſince the Creation of Angels, 
than the Creation of the World, by 764 years: Whereby we would mark 
' out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to,and 
' would have admitted, 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun,moving at the 
rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Di- 
ſtance,or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the Confines of the World,when 
we conſider ſo much of that Space, as is equal to, or capable to receive a 
Body of any aſligned Dimenfiens, as a Cubick-foot ; or do ſuppoſe a 
Point in it, at ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the Univerſe. 
Tie belong to Y. 8. Where and when are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiſtences, 
all Bemgs. and are by us always reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out to us by the Motions 
obſervable in ir. Without ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of 
things would be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend in them 
all finite Beings, ang in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them not, and do 
ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we would conſider them, ci- 
ther abſtratly in themſelves,or as any way attributed to the firſt incom- 
prehenſible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, the 
Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when con- 
ſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the 7dea of the parti- 
cular Duration of any thing, is an Zdea of that Portion of infinite Dura- 
tion, which paſſes during the Exiſtence of that thing ; ſo the time wher 
the thing exiſted, is the /dea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed 
between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration,and the Being of that 
thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exi- 
ſtence of the ſame think, as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years ; 
the other ſhews the diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence from other fixed 
points of Duration or Space; as that it was in the middle of Lincolns-[nx- 
Fields, or the firſt degree of Zaurus, and in the year of our Lord, 1671. 
or the 1009 year of the Julian Period : All which diſtances, we meaſure 
by preconceived eas of certain lengths of Space and Duration, as In- 
ches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days and 
Years, &c. d. 9. There 
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d. 9. There is one thing more, wherein Space and Duration have a - _ pare: 
0 eXtenſtg ” 


great Conformity, and that is, though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt ;.-5.., 7.” 
cur /imple Ideas : Yet none of the diſtin 7deas we have of either is with- and al he 
out all manner of Compo/1tion, it 1s the very Nature of both of them to parts of Dura: 
conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without 4: 
the mixture of any other /dea, hinder them not from having a Place 
amongſt ſimple /deas. Could the Mind, as in Number, come to ſo ſmall 
a part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Diviſtbility, that would be, 
as it were,the indiviſible Unite, or /dea ; by repetition of which,it would 
make its more inlarged /4eas of Extenſion and Duration. But ſince the 
Mind is not able to frame an 7dea of any Space, without Parts ; inſtead 
thereof it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by familiar uſe, in 
cach Country, have imprinted themſelves on the Memory (as Inches, 
and Feet ; or Cubits, and Paraſangs ; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, 
Days, and Years in Duration: } The Mind makes uſe, I ſay,of ſuch 7deas 
astheſe,as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component Parts of larger /deas, 
which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known 
Lengths, which it 1s acquainted with : On the other ſide, the ordinary 
ſmalleſt meaſure we have of either, look'd on as an Unite in Number, 
when the Mind by diviſion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. 
Though on both ſides, both in addition and diviſion, either of Space or 
Duration, when the /4ea under Conſideration becomes very big,or very 
ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the 
Number of its repeated additions,or divifions,that alone remains clear and 
diſtin, as will eaſily appear to any one, whe will let his Thoughts looſe 
in the vaſt Expanſion of Space,or Diviſibility of Matter. Every part of 
Duration is Duration too ; and every part of; Extenſion is Extenſion, 
both of them capable of addition or diviſion i. i»finitum. But the leaſt 
Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtin&t eas, 
may perhaps be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple 7deas of that 
kind, out of which our complex: modes of Space, Extenſion, and Dura- 
tion, are made up, and into which they can agair be diſtintly: reſolved. 
Such a ſmall part in Duration, may be called a Mowmex?, and is the time 
of one /dea in our Minds, in the train of their ordinary Succeſlion there. 
The other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may be allow- 
ed to call a /en/i4le Point, meaning thereby'the leaft Particle of Matter 
or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily. about a Minute, and to the 
ſharpeſt eyes ſeldony leſs than thirty Seconds ofa Circle, whereot the Eye 
is the Centre. + > 1 
Q. ro. Expanſion, 'and Duration! have this: fafther Agreemeat, that 73e;- p.-+, 
though they are bot confidered by ns as having. Parts ;. yet their Pars inſeparable. 
are ot ſeparable oneffom another;no not even m Thought: Though the 
parts of Bodies, from whence we take our meafure of the one ; and the 
parts of Motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of /deas in our Minds, from 
whence we take the meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated ; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, which we 


call reſt too. 
S. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, That rhe py-arion is as 


Ideas of Length, we have of Expan/ton,are turned every way,and ſo make 4 Line, Ex- 
Figure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs ; but Duration is but as it were the po A 
length of one ſtreight Line,extended in infinitum, not capable of Multipli- 

city, Variation, or Figure ; but is one common meaſure of all Exiſtence 
whatſoever, wherein all things whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For 


this preſent moment is common to all things, that are now in —_— 
equally 
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equally comprehends that part of their Exiſtence,as much as if they were 
all but one ſingle Being ; and we may truly fay,they all exiſtin the ſame 
moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to 
this, in reſpect of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion : and, per. 
haps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehenſions, ſuited to 
our own Preſervation, and the ends of our own Being, but not to the 
reality and extent of all other Beings, 'tis near as hard to conceive any 
Exiſtence, or to have an Zdea of any real Being,with a perfect Negation 
of all manner of Expanſion ; as it is, to have the 7dea of any real Exi- 
ſtence, with a perfeQ Negation of all manner of Duration : And there- 
fore what Spirits have to do with Space, or how they communicate in 
it, we know not. All that we know is, that Bodies doeach ſingly poſ- 
ſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the extent of its ſolid Parts; and 
thereby exclude all other Bodies from having aay ſhare in that particular 
portion of Space, whilſt it remains there. 
Duration bas F. 12. Duration, and Time which is a part of it, is the /dea we have 
never wo of periſhing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt togerher, but follow each 
= _— other in Succeſſion ; as Expanſion zs the Idea of ſing diftance, all whoſe 
fimaltogether. parts exiſt together, and are not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore 
though we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſſion, nor can 
put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does now exiſt to Mor- 
row, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent moment of Duration ; yet 
we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty far different 
from that of Man, orany other finite Being. Becaufe Man comprehends 
not in his Knowledge,or Power,all paſt and future things : His Thoughts 
are but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to morrow will bring forth. 
What is once paſſed, he can never recal ; and what is yet to come, he 
- cannot make preſent. What I fay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who 
though they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no 
more than the meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Fi- 
nite of any Magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God's infi- 
nite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, and infinite 
Power, he ſees all things paſt and to come; and they are no more diſtant 
from his Knowledge, no farther removed from his fight,than the preſent : 
They all lie under the fame view : And there is nothing, which he can- 
not make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all things, 
depending upon his good Pleaſure ; all things exiſt every moment, that 
he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do mutually imbrace, and comprehend each other ; every part of Space, 
being in every part of Duration ; and every part of Duration, in every 
part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of two diſtin eas, is, I ſup- 
poſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great Variety, we do or can conceive, 


and may afford Matter to farther Speeulation. 
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CH A P. XVI. 
Of Number. 


d. 1. Moneſt all the /deas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted rot uo 
Mind by more ways, fo there is none more {imple than i!:at of ſimpleſt and 

Pnity, or One, it has no ſhadow of Variety nor Compoſition in it : 79 wer: 
k ſal 1d. 

every Objz& our Senſes are employed about ; every /dea in our Under- 

ſtandings ; every Thought of our Minds brings this /dea along with it : 

And therefore it is the moſt intimate ro our Thoughts, as well as it is in 

its Agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal /4ea we have: For 

Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing, 

that either doth exiſt, or can be imagined. 

d. 2. By repeating this /dea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions 1's Modes 
together, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by ad- 757 _ 
ding one to one, we have the complex fea of two; by putting twelve 
Unites together,we have the complex /dea of a dozen ; and fo of a Score, 
or a Million, or any other Number, 

$. 3- The imple modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtin; every Each Mode 
the leaſt Variation,which is an unite,making each Combination,as clear- ##1m* 
ly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt re- 
mote ; two being as diſtin& from one,as Two hundred; and the deas of 
Two, as diſtin trom the /dea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole 
Farth, is from that of a Mite. This is not fo in other ſimple Modes, in 
which it is not ſo eaſie, nor, perhaps, poſlible for us todiſtinguiſh betwixt 
two approaching /deas, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a difference between the white of this Paper, and that 
of the next degree to it: Or can form diſtin& 7deas of every the leaſt 
exceſs in Extenſion ? 

$. 4. The Clearneſs and Diſtintneſs of each mode of Number from all Therefore De- 
others, even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that rags ar 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more evident and exact,than ;,, _ ya 
in Extenſion, yet they are more general in their uſe, and more determi- ci/e. 
nate in their Application. Becauſe the /deas of Numbers are more pre- 
ciſe, and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion ; where every Equality and 
Exceſs are not ſo eafie to be obſerved, or meaſured, becauſe our Thoughts 
cannot in Space arrive at any determined ſmallneſs beyond which it can- 
not go, as inan Unite ; and therefore the quantity or proportion of any 
the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcovered, which is clear otherwiſe 1a Num- 
ber, where, as has been faid, gr is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from 
9020, though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. Bur it is not fo 
in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or an Inch, 13 
not diſtinguiſhable trom the Standard of a Foot,or an Inch ; and in Lines 
which appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the other by 
innumerable Parts: Nor can any one atlign an Angle, which ſhall be the 
next biggelt to a right one. 

d. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the /dea of an Unite, and Names nece; 
joining, it roanother Unite, we make thereof one colleftive //ea, mar- /1> t0 Nur 
ke by the Name Zwo. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, *'* 

Ilill adding one more to the latt colletive //ea he had of any _— 
Þ anc 
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and give a Name to it, may count, or have [deas for ſeveral ColleTions 
of Unites, diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far as he hat! a Serics of 
Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, wit! 
their ſeveral Names : All Numeration being but {til the adding of one 
Unite more, and giving to the whole together, as comprehended in one 
1dea, a new or diſtin Name or Sign, whereby to know it irom thoſe bee 
fore and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude 
of Unites : So that he that can add one to one, and foto two, and fo fo 
on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtinct Names belonging tv 
every Pregreſſion ; and fo again by ſubtracting an Unite from each Col- 
letion retreat and leflen them, is capable of all the ders oft Numbers, 
within the compaſs ot his Language, or for which he hath names, thovgh 
not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral ſimpie Modes of Numbers being 
in our Minds but ſo many Combinations of Unites,which have no varic- 
ty, nor are capable of any other difference, but more or leſs, Namics or 
Marks for each diſtin Combination, ſeem more necellary than in any 
other ſort of /deas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where the Combina- 
tion is made up of any great multitude of Unites, which put together 
without a Name or Mark, to diſtinguiſh rhat preciſe Colleion,will hard- 

ly be kept from being a heap in Confuſion. 
Names neceſ] dy. 6. This, I think, to be the reaſon why ſome Amerzcans,l have ſpoken 
jy to Num- ith, (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough, ) could 
; not, as wedo, by any means count to 1000; nor had any diſtinct fea of 
that Number, though they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe thcir 
Language being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the ſew neceſlaries 
of a needy. ſimple Lite, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were dil. 
courled with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the Hairs of 
their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not number ; 
which inability, 1 ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Tououpinambos had no Names tor Numbers above 5 ; any Number beyond 
that, they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others 
Hiſtoire d'un Who were preſent : And I doubt nor but we our ſelves might diſtintly 
fp” 4 numberin Words, a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we find 
Braſil, par Out but ſome fit denominations to ſignific them by ; whereas in the way 
Jean de Le- we take now toname them by Millions of Millions of Millions, &c. i is 
'7> © 2% hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt tour and twenty decimal Pro- 
382." grzſſions, without contuſion. But to ſhew how much di/tini Names con- 
duce to our well reckoning, or having uſetul 7deas of Numbers, lct us ſet all 
theſe following Figures in one continued Line, as the Marks of one 

Number : v. g. 


Nerilzons, Oftiluns. Septilicns. Sextilionts Quintilions. Quatriluons. Triltons. Biltons. Miltions, Une. 


857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 6231237. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in F-27i/h, will be the often 
repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, oft Millions, ct Millions, 
oft Millions, of Millions, of Millions, {which is the denomination of thc 
ſecond fix Figures.) In which way, it will be very hard to have any 
diſtinguiſhing Notions of this Number : But whether, by giving evcry 
ſix Figures a new and orderly denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great 
many more Figures,in progrefſton, might not ealily be counted diſtint- 
ly, and /deas ot them both gor more eaſily to our ſelves,and more plain- 
ly figniſtcd to others, | leave it to be conſidered. This I mention only to 

thew 
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ſhew how neccſſary diſtin&t Names are to Numbering, without preten- 
ding to introduce new ones of my invention. 

d.. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſeveral #7» Children 

Progreliions of Numbers, or not having yet the faculty to collect fcat- —_— = 
tered 742as into complex ones, and range them in a regular Order, and 
lo retain them in cheir Memories, as is neceſſary to reckoning, do not 
begin to number very carly, nor proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a 
;-00d while after they are well furniſhed with good ſtore of other Zdeas ; 
and one may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
nave very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
20. \nd ſome, through the default of their Memories, who cannot retain 
the {rveral Combinations of Numbers,with their Names annexed.in their 
diltin<t orders,and the dependence of ſo long a train of numeral Progre(- 
tions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life-rime, 
to reckon,or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 
that will count Twenty, or have any /dea of that Number, muſt know 
that Ninetcen went betore, with thediſtindt Name or Sign of every one 
of them, as they ſtand marked in their order ; for wherc-ever this fails, 
a gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can go 
no tarther. So that zo reckon right, it is required, 1. That the Mind di- 
ſtinguilh carefully two Zdeas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or ſubtraction of one Unite. 2. That it retain in me- 
mory the Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite 
to that Number ; and that not confuſedly, and at random, bat in that 
exact order, that the Numbers follow one another; in either of which if 
it trips, the whole buſineſs of Numbring will be diſturbed, and there 
will remain only the confuſed /ea of multitude, but the eas neceſſary 
to diſtint numeration, will not be attained to. 

$. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that, which the Number mea- 
Mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all things, that by us are meaſurable, ſue: at Me«- 
which principally are —_ and Duration ; and our 7dea of Infinity /4%* 
even when applied to thoſe,ſeems to be nothing, but the Infinity of Num- 
ber. For whatelſe are our /deas of Eternity and Immenfiity, but the re- 
peated additions of certain /deas of imagined parts of Duration, and Ex- 
paniion with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no end 
of Addition 2 For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, Number, of all other our 
1deas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to every one: For let 
a Man collet into one Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, this Multi- 
tude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to it, or 
brings him any nearer theend of the inexhauſtible ſtock of Number,where 
{till rhere remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. And 
this endleſs addition of Numbers, fo apparent to the Mind, is that,l think, 
which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtin dea of Infinity ; of which 
more in the following Chapter. 
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CH A P. XVIL 


Of Infmity. 


"PEEP 6. E that would know what kind of /ea it is towhich we give 
404 atagg the name of /finity, cannot do it better, than by contide- 
ezon, atrribu- ring; to what Infinity is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and 
ming —_— then how the Mind comes to frame it. 

Aber. Finite, and /nfinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the Mind, 
as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt de- 
fignation only to thoſe things, which have parts, and are capable of in- 
crezſe or diminution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part ; 
and ſuch are the /deas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have 
conſidered in the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot but be 
aſſured, That the Grear GOD, of whom, and from whom are all things, 
is incomprehenſibly Infinite ; but yet, when we apply to that firſt and 
ſupreme Being, our 7dea of Infinite in our weak and narrow Thoughts, 
we do it primarily in reſpet of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly- inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. 
For when we call them Infinite, we have no other 7dea of this Infinity, 
but what carries with it ſome refletion on, and intimation of that Num- 
ber or Extent of the, Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, which c1n never be ſuppoſed fo great, or ſo many, which theſe At- 
tribures will not always ſurmount and exceed,let us multiply them in our 
Thoughts wit! al! the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend to fay 
how theſe Atr:ibutcs are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the reach 
of our narrow Capacities : They do without doubt contain in them a{l 
poſſible perfe&tion ; but this, I fay, is our way of conceiving them, and 
theſe our /deas of their Infinity. 

How we come $- 2+ Finite then, and Infinite, being by the Mind looked on as modi- 

by the Idea of fications of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be conſidered is, 

Infinity. How the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great 
difficulty ; the obvious portions of Extenſion, that affeCt our Senſes,carry 
with them into the Mind the 7dea of Finite, and the ordinary periods of 
Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration ; as Hours, Days, 
and Years,are bounded Lengths : the difficulty is,how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs /deas of Eternity and Immenſity,fince the Objects we converſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort of any approach or proportion to that Large- 
neſs. 

How we come Þ\. 3. Every one that has any /dea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a 

&y tbe Idea of Foot, finds that he can repeat that Zdea; and joining it to the former, 

{4/219 make the /dea of two Foot ; and by the addition of a third, three Foot ; 
and ſo on without ever coming to anend of his additions, whether of the 
ſame /dea of a Foot, or if he pleaſe of doubling it, or any other /dea he 
has of any length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the 0rlis 
Mag»us; tor which-ever of theſe he takes,and how often ſoever hedoubles, 
or anv otherwiſe multiplies it, he finds that after he has continued this 
doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarged his /dea, as much as he pleaſes, 


hc has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer the end of ſuch Ad- 
dition 
I 
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dition,than hc was at firſt ſerting out; the power of enlarging his /dea of 
Space by farther Adcitions, remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence takes the 
Idea of infinite Space, 

d. 4 This, I tinnx, 1s the way, whereby the Mind gets the /dea of molly = of 
infinite Spxce. *Tis a quite different Conſideration to examine, whether iz. © 
the Mind has the /dea of fuch a boundleſs Space «tually exiſting, ſince 
our /4casare not always Preots of the Exiſtence of Things ; bur yer ſince 
this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may fay,thot we are apt tothink, 
that Space in it ſelf is aQtually boundleſs, ro which Imagination,the /dea 
of Space or Expanſion of its ſelf naturally leads us. Forit being conſide- 
red by us, c:ther as the Extenſion of Body, cr 25 exiſting by it ſelf, with- 
out any fol:d Varter taking itup, (for of ſuch a void Space, we have not 
only tie /ea, 1 ut} have proved, as I think, from the Motion of E-dv,its 
necetliry cxittence,) it 1s impoſlible the Mind ſhould be ever abic ro find 
or ſuppulc any end of it, or be ſtopp'd any where, in its progreſs in this 
S$pacr, how ;ar foever it extends its Thoughts. Any Bounds made with 
Body.cven Adamantine Waits, are fo far from putting a ſtop to the Mind 
in its farther progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
cnlargcs it : For lo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of 
Extcn:ion ; and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of Body,what 
is there, that can there put a ſtop, and fatisfie the Mind, thar it is at the 
end of Space, when it perceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Bo- 
dy-it felt can move into it 2 For if it be neceſſary for the motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little here amongſt 
Bodies, and it be pothible for Body to move in or through that empty 
Space; nay, 1t 15 impoll.ble for any particle of Matter to move but into 
an empty Space, the ſame poſlibility of a Body's moving into a void 
Space, beyond the utmolt Bounds of Body, as well as into a'void Space 
interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident, the 
Idea of empty pure Space, whether within,or beyond the confines of all 
Bodies, being exaRtly the ſame, differing not in Nature, though in Bulk ; 
and there being nothing to hinder Body from moving into it : So thar 
where-ever the Mind places it ſelf by any thought,citherarp ngſt, or re- 
mote from all Bodies, it can, in this uniform 7dea of Space,nu-where find 
any bounds, any end ; and fo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the very 
Nature and /4ea of each part of it, to be aQtually infinite. 

$. 5. As, by the power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often as 4nd /o of Du- 
we will, any da of Space, we get the /dea of Immenſity ; fo,by being 744” 
able to repeat the Zea of any length of Duration, we have in our Minds, 
with all the endleſs addition of Number, we come by the /dea of Erer- 
ity. For wefind in our ſelves, we can no more come toan end of ſuch 
repeated /deas, than we can come to the end of Number, which every 
one perceives he cannot. But here again tis another queſtion, quite dif- 
ferent from our having an /dea of Eternity,to know whether there were 
any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. He that conſiders 
ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal, 
but having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall ſay here no more 
of it, bur proceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of ,our /dea of 
Infinity. 

$. 6. If it be fo, that our /dea of Infinity be got from the Power,we ob- #%y orcber 
ſcrve in our ſelves, of repeating without end our own Zdeas ; It may be —_— 'f by 
demanded, Why we do not attribute [nfinity to other {deas, as well as j,,., | 
thoſe of Space and Duration ; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often 
repcarcd in our Minds as the other ; and yet no body ever thinks - InN- 

nite 


Infintty. Pook 11, 


Differenco be- 
tween iſinity 
of Space, and 
Space infuune. 


We have no 


fnite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, though he can repeat the /dea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, cra Day ? To which 
I anſwer, All the /geas, that are conſidered as having parrs, and arc ca- 
pable of increaſe by the addition of any equal or leſs parts, atford us Ly 
their repetition the /dea of Infinity ; becauſe with this cnUlcis repetition, 
there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. Bur 
in other /deas it is not ſo; tor to the largeſt /4ea of Extenficn or Dura- 
tion, that I at preſent have, the addition of any the leaft part makes an 
increaſe ; but to the perfecteſt /dea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, it I 
add another of a leſs, or equal whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have, I 
cannot add the /dea,) it makes no increaſe. and enlarges not my 7dea at 
all; and therefore the different Zdeas of Whitcneſs, &c. are called De- 
grees. For thoſe 7deas, that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of being aug- 
mented by every addition of the leaſt part ; but it you take the /dea of 
White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yelterday to your Sight, and 
another /dea of White from another parcel ot Snow you fee to day, and 
put them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run 1n- 
to one, and the /d4ea of Whiteneſs 1s not at all increaſed ; and if we add 
a leſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing,that 
we diminiſh it. Thoſe /deas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be avg- 
mented to what proportion Men pleaſc,or be {tretched beyond what they 
have received by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and Number, being 
capable of increaſe by reperition, leave in the Mind an 7dea of an endleſs 
room for more ; nor can we conceive any where a ſtop to a farther Ad- 
dition or Progreſſion, and fo thoſe /deas alone lead our Minds towards 
the Thought of Infinity. 

9. 7. Though our dea of Infinity ariſe from the contemplation of 

ua7tizy, and the endleſs increaſe the Mind is able to make n Quantity, 
by the repeated additions of what Portions thereof it pleaſe ; ; yer I guels 
72 caule great confuſion in our Thoughts, when w: join infinity to any 
ſuppuicd /dea of Quantity the Mind can be thought ro have, and fo dis 
courſe or reaton about an infinite quantity, as an infinite Space, or an in- 
LaGLALC —_ : For our Idea of Infinity being, as I think, an exd!-ſs 
growing 1dee, but the /dea of any Quantity the Mind has. being at that 
rime terminared 1n that /dea, (for be it as great as it wil}, it can be no 
greater than it is,) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding meaſure to 
a growing bulk ; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant ſubtilty 
11 1 lay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 7dea of the Int 
nity of Space, and the /gea of a Space infinite : The firſt is nothing but 
a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated 1deas of 
Space 1t pleales ; but to have actually in the Mind the /dea of a Space 
infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have 
a view of all thoſe repeated /deas of Space, which an endleſs repetition 
= never totally repreſent to it, which carrics in it a plain contradi- 

10n. 


9. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Num- 


Idea of finite bers. The intinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one 


Space. 


perceives there 15 noapproach, eaſily appears to any one that reflets on 
it : But how clear ioever this /Jex of tie Infinity of Number be, there 1s 
nothing yet more evident,than the abſurdity of the atual 7dea of an In- 
finite Number. Wharttoever poſitive de.:s we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be never ſo great, they are ſtill 
finite ; but when we ſuppole an inexhauftible remainder, irom which we 
remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind an endleis __ 

10N 
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ſion of Thought, without ever compicating the 74ea, there we have our 
[2a of Infinity; which though it feem.to be pretty cicar, Wien We c2n- 
fider nothing clic in it, bur the Negation ot an end,-yet when we would 
frame in our Mins the /dea oi un iiinte Space or Duration, that /Jea is 
very obſcare, and con!ufed, becauſe it 1s made up of rwo Parts, very dit- 
ferent, it nor inconiiftent, For let a Man frame in his mind an Zea of 
any Space or Nuiaber, as great as h2 will ; 'tis plain, the mind reſts and 
terminates in that /ea, which 1s contrary to the /dea of Infinity, which 
conſiſts in a [aj;poſed endleſs Progreſſion. And therefore, I think, it is, that 
we arc ſo» exily coniounded, when we come to argue, and reaſon about 
inanite 5pace or Duration, &c, becauſe the parts of ſuch an dex, not 
being perceived to be, as they arc, inconliſtent, the one fid2 or other al- 
ways perplexcs, whatever Conſequences we draw from the orher, as an 
14ea of Motion not pitting on, would perplex any one,who ſhould argue 
from tuch 2n 7c, which 5 not better than an /a-a of motion at relt ; 
and ſuch ar.other ſeems to me to be the /dea of a Space, or (which is the 
ſame rhing) a Number infinite, z. e. of a Space or Number, which the 
Mind actually has, and fo views, and terminates in ; and of a Space or 
Number, whici in a conitant and endleſs inlarging, and Progreſſion, it 
can in Thought never attain to. For how large foever an /dea of Space 
I have in my Mind, it is no larger than it is that inſtant, that I have it, 
though 1 be capable the next inſtant to double it; and fo on in infiaitum: 
For that alone 1s infinite, which has no Bounds ; and that the /dea of In- 
finity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 
C 9. Bur of all other /deas, it is Number, as I have faid, which, I think, number af- 
farniſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſt inet Idea of Tuftnity, we are ca- fir4s us the 
: pe "4 AN” 5M TJ cleareſt Idea 
pable of. For even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purſues the ,#* 1,647, 
1dea of Infinity, it there makes uſe of the /deas and Repetitions of Num- T 
bers, as of millions of millions of Miles, or Years, which are as ſo many 
diſtinct /deas, kept beſt by Number from running into a confuſed heap, 
wherein the Mind loſes it felt ; and when it has added rogether as many 
millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of Space or Duration, the 
cleareſt /dea, it can ger of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible re- 
mainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no proſpect of Stop 
or Boundary. 
$. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther light into the /dea we Ow drFerene 
have of /»/niry, and diſcover to us, that it 35 nothing but the Dyffnity of t1;s (furs x 
Number apptied to determinate parts, of which we have in our Minds the Number, Du. 
diſtin& 7deas, it we conſider that Number is not generally thought by 7499», _ «nd 
us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenfionare apt to be 1o; which ariſes OT 
from hence, That in Number we are at one end as it were: for there 
being in Number nothing leſs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at 
an end; but in addition, or increaſe of Number, wecan ſet no Bounds: 
and fo it is like a Line, whereof one end terminating with us, the other is 
extendea itill torwards beyond all that we can conceive ; but in Space 
and Duration it 15 otherwiſe. For in Duration, we conſider it, as it this 
Linc 0i Number were extended both ways to an unconceivable,undeter- 
minate, and intinite length ; which is evident to any one, that will but 
rcite:t 6n what Conſideration he hath of Eternity ; which, I ſuppole, he 
will tind io be nothing elle, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, a p.ir:e ance, and a parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For wv hen we would 
conliuer Ecvernitv, a parte ante, What do we but, beginning trom our 
ſelves, and the pretent time we are in, repeat in our Minds the /deas of 
Y ears, or Agcs, Or any other atlignable Portion of Duration palt, with 2 
pt OIP&CT 
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proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Num- 
ber ; and when we would conſider Eternity, a parte poF?, we jult atter 
the ſame rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multiplied Periods 
yet to come, ſtill extending that Line of Number, as before ; and theſe 
two being put together, are that infinite Duration we call Zrernzty ; 
which, as we turn our view either way forwards or backwards, appears 
infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite end of Number, 5. e. 
the Power ſtill of adding more. 
tr _—— 9. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space,wherein conceiving our ſelves 
conception ef £0 be as it were in the Centre, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indetermi- 
the Infinity of nable Lines of Number ; and reckoning any way from our ſelves,a Yar, 
aeraagdes ; Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or Orbis magnus,by the infinity of Number, 
Expanſion. We add others to them, as often as we will ; and having no more Rea- 
ſon to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated /deas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable 7dea of Immenſ/ity. 
Infinite Divi» \Y. 13. And ſince in any bulk of Matter,our Thoughts can never arrive 
fuk. at the utmoſt Divi/bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us al- 
ſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but with this difte- 
rence, That in the former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and 
Duration, we only uſe Addition of Numbers ; whereas this is like the di- 
viſion of an Unite into its Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed 
in infinitum, as well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the 
Addition ſtill of new Numbers: though in the Addition of the one, we 
can have no more the poſitive /dea of a Space infinitely great, than in 
the Diviſion of the other, we can have the 7dea of a Body infinitely lit- 
tle ; our Zdea of Infinity being, as I may fo fay, a growing and fugitive 
| Zea, ſtill in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 
No poſitive $. x3. Though it be hard, I think, to find any one fo abſurd, as to ſay, 
Idea of I»fi- he has the poſitive /dea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity where- 
ne. . - . . . . . 
of lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination of Unites to any 
former Number, and that as long, and as much as one will ; the like al- 
ſo being in the Infinity of Space and Duration, which Power leaves al- 
ways to the Mind room for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe, who 
imagine they have poſetive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space.It would, 
I think, be cnough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive /dea of infinite, to ask 
him that has it, whether he could add to it or no ; which would eaſily 
ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive /dea. We can, I think, have no 
poſitive /dea of any Space or Duration, which is not made up of, and 
commenſurate to repeated Numbers of Feet or Yards,or Days and Years, 
which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the 1deas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of quanti- 
ties. And therefore, ſince an /dea of infinite Space or Duration mult 
needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity, than 
that of Number capable ſtill of farther Addition ; but not an aCtual po- 
ſitive /dea of a Number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that the Ad- 
dition of finite things together (as are all lengths, whereot we have the 
politive /deas) can never otherwiſe produce the /dea of infinite, than as 
Number does ; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Unites one to ano- 
ther, ſuggeſts the /dea of Infinite, only by a Power, we find we have, of 
ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame kind, Without co- 
ming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. 
Ne poſitive d. 1.4- They who would prove their /dea of /ufinite to be poſitiveſecm 
Idea of [»fi- to me to ao 1t by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an 
Gs end ; which being negative, the Negation of -it is poſitive. He that 
conliders, 
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conſiders, that the end 15s in Body but the extremity or ſuperficics of that 
Body, will not, perhaps, be torward to grant, that ths end 15 a bare ne- 
gative: And he that perceives the end of his Pen is black or white, wilt 
be apt to think, that the end is ſomething more than a pure Negarion ; 
nor is it, when applied to Duration, tke bare Negation ot Exiſtence, bur 
more properly the laſt moment of it. But it they will have the end to 
be nothing, but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, Iam fure they cannot de- 
ny, but that the beginning 1s the firft inſtant of Being, and is not by 
any Body conceived to be a bare Negation ; and theretore by their own 
Argument, the /dea of Erernal, a parte ante, or of a Duration without a 
beginning, is but a negative /ea. 

d. 15. The /dea of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in #!] 
thoſe things we apply to it. When we would think of intinite Space or 
Duration, we at firlt ſtep uſually make ſome very large 14ea, as, per- 
haps, of Millions of Ages, or Miles, which potlibly we douLlle and mul- 
tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amals together in our Thoughts,is 
politive, and the alſemblage of a great number of poſitive /4e.s ot Space 
or Duration : But what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a po- 
ſitive diltinct notion of,than a Mariner has ol the depth of the Sea ; where 
having let down a large portion of his Sounding-line, he reaches no bot- 
tom, whereby he knows the depth tobe ſo many fathoms, and more ; 
but how much that more is,he hath no diſtin notion at all : Andcould 
he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummer always fink without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the Mind reach- 
ing alter a compleat and poſitive /ea of Infinity ; in which caſe,ler this 
Line be ro, or 10000 fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond 
it, and givcs only this confuſed and comparative /dea, That this is not 
all, but one may yet go farther. So much as rhe Mind comprehends of 
any Space, it has a politive /dea of ; but in this thought of Infinity, ic 
being always enlarging, always advancing, the /dea is ſtill imperte& and 
incompleat. So much Space as the Mind takes a view of, in its con- 
templation of Greatneſs, is a clear Picture, and poſitive in the Under- 
ſtanding ; bur [nfinite is ſtill greater. x. Then the /dea of ſo much 1s po- 
ſitive and clear. 2. The /dea of Greater is alſo clear, but it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3+ The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be compre- 
hended, and this is plain Negative; Not Poſitive ; tor he has no poſitive 
clear /dea of the largeneſs of any Extenſion, ( which is that fought tor 
in the /dea of Infinite, ) that has not a comprehenſive /4ea ot the Di- 
ment(ions of it ; and ſuch, no body, I think, pretends to, in what is in- 
finite. For to fay a Man has a poſitive clear /dea of any Quantity, with- 
out knowing how great it is, 1s as reaſonable as to lay, He has the poſi 
tive clear /dea of the number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhoar, who knows 
not how many they be ; but only that they are more than Twenty : For 
juſt ſuch a periet and poſitive /dea has he of Infinity, when he applies 
it to Space or Duration, who ſays it 1s larger than the Extent or Dura- 
tion of io, 109, 1000, or any other number of Miles, or Years, where- 
of he has, or can have, a poſitive /dea ; which is all the /dea, [ think, 
we have of Infinite. So that what lics beyond our poſitive /dea towards 
Infinity, lies in Obſcurity, and has the indeterminate contuſion of a Ne- 
oive /dca, wherein | know, neither do nor can ccmpreliend all | v/oule, 
it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that cannot 
but be very far trom a poſitive compleat ea, wherein rhe greatett part, 
ol what F would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate inti- 
mation of being (till greater. For to fay, that having in any quantity 
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meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end, 13 only 
to ſay, that that Quantity is greater, ſo that the Negation of an end in 
any Quantity, is in other words only to fay, That it 1s bigger ; and a 
total negation of an end, is but the carrying this B:gger ſtill with you, 
in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity ; and ad- 
ding this /des of ſtill greater, to all the /deas you have, or can be ſup- 
poſed to have of Quantity ; and whether ſuch an /dea as that, be poſi- 
tive, I leave any one to conſider, 

$. 16. I ask thoſe who fay they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity, whe- 
ther their /dea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, or not? It it do not, 
they ought to ſhew the difference of their Notion of Duration, when 
applied to an eternal Being, and to a finite ; ſince, perhaps, there may 
be others, as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Under- 
ſtanding in this point, and acknowledge, That the Notion they have of 
Duration, forces them to conceive, That whatever has Duration, is of a 
longer continuance to day, than it was yeſterday. It ro avoid Succeſſion 
in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Punritum Stars of the Schools, I 
ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the matrer, or help us to a 
more clear and poſitive /dea of infinite Duration, there being nothing 
more inconceivoLle to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides, 
that Punitum Stans, if it ſ1gnifie any thing, being not Qantum, finite or 
infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our weak Apprehenſions cannot ſe- 
parate Succeſſion from any Duration whatſoever, our /dea of Eternity 
can be nothing but of infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, where- 
in any thing does exiſt ; and whether any one has,or can have, a poſitive 
tea of an aQtual infinite Number,l leave him to confider, till his infinite 
Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more to it ; and as long 
as he can increaſe it, I doubt, he himſelf will think the /dea, he hath ot 
it, 2 little too ſcanty tor poſitive Infinity. 

d. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, 
that will but examine his own, or any other Exiftence, to have the No. 
tion of an cternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning: And ſuch an ea 
of infinite Duration, I am ſure I have ; but this Negation of a Beginning, 
being but the Negation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſetive Idea 
of Infinity ; which whenever | endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I 
confeſs my elf at a loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear comprehen- 
ſion of it. 

$. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Zea of infinite Space, will, 
when he conſiders it, find that he can #o more have a po/etzve /dea of the 
greateſt, than he has of the /eaſt Space : For in this latter, which ſeems 
the eaſier of the two, and more within our comprehenſion, we are ca- 
pable only of a comparative /dea of Smalnels, which will always be leſs 
than any one, whereot we have the poſitive /dea ; for all our poſitive 
Ideas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds, 
though our comparative /dea, whereby we can always add to the one, 
and rake from the other, hath no bounds : For that which remains ci- 
ther great or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive /dea we 
have, lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other //ea of it, but of the 
power of enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other without ceaſing, 
For a Peſtle and Mortar will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to In- 
diviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician: And a 
Surveyor may, as ſoon with his Chain, mcaſure out infinite Space, as 
a Philoſopher, by the quickeſt flight of Mind, reach it, or by thinking 
comprehend it, which 1s to have a poſitive /ea of it. He that thinks 
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on a Cul of an Inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive /:a of it in his 
mind,” and fo can trame one of + 2.5 x, and fo on till he has the /deg 
in his Thoughts ot ſomething very very little, but yet reaches not the 

[ca of that incomprehenſible littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. 

What remains of Smalneſs, is as far from his Thovghts, as when he 

fiſt beczan ; and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and 

politive 7d of that Smalnefs, which is conſequent to infinite Diviſt 

bility. 

d. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, does, as I have faid, at ,,,,, -. ..- 
frſt glance make ſome very large 7dea ot that he applies it to, let it be :722, whar ne- 
Space, or Duration ; and poſlibly wearies his Thoughts, by multip!ying £94 7 0 
in bis mind chat firſt large /dea: But yer by that he comes no ne-rer to SY OO 
the having a poſtrive clear /dea of what remains, to make up a poſitive 
Infinite, than the Country-tellow had of the Water, which was yet to 
comc, and pals the Channel of the River where he ſtood : 


Ruſlicus expedat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur per omne volabilis gvum. 


C 20. There are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference Some ehink 
betwcen infinite Duration, and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- ro ae vi 
ſelves, that they have a poſitive Idea of Erernity ; but that they have " Eternity, 
ot, nor can have any 7dea of infinite Space. The reaſon of which mi- and noe Space. 
ſtake, I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding by a due Contemplation of 
Cauſcs and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Being, and 
ſo to conlider the real exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and com- 
menſurate to, their /dea ol Eternity. But on the other fide, not finding 
it necellary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould 
be infinite, they forwardly conclude, they can have no ea of infinite 
Space, becauſe they can have no /dea of infinite Matter : Which Conſe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill colleed, rhe Exiſtence of Matrer being no 
ways neccflury to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence ot 
Notion, or the Sun, is neceſlary to Duration, though Duration uſes to 
be mcatured by it : And I doubt not but a Man may have the /dea of 
1co0co Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo big, as well as the /dea of 
10000 Years, without any Body fo old. It ſeems as eafie to me to have 
the /dca of Space empty of Body,as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel 
without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it ; it be- 
ing no more neceſſary, that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body inft- 
nitely extended, becauſe we have any 1dea of the Infinity of Space,than 
it is nccetiary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an /dea 
of infinite Duration : And why ſhould we think our 74a of infinite 
Space, requires the real exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when.we find, 
we have as clear an {ea of infinite Duration to come, 2s we have of in- 
finite Duration paſt 2 Though, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it concetvable, 
that any thing does, cr has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor 1s it 
poliible to join our /dea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt Exi- 
ſilence, anv more than it is poſſible to make the 7deas of yeſterday, to 
Cay, and to morrow tobe the ſame ; or bring Ages paſt and future roge- 
ther, and make them contemporary. But it theſe Men are of the Mind, 

That they have clearer /deas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
becaule it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
there 15 No rcal Matter co-extended with infinite Space; yet thoſe Philo- 
topicrs who are ol Opinion, That infinite Space 15 polictied by GOD 's 
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infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Ex:- 
ſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an /dea ot infinite Space, 25 © 
infinite Duration ; though neither of them,I think, has any pojriwe Ide 
of 1nfinity in either caſe. For whatſoever poſitive /deas a Man has in 
his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as 
eaſie as he can add together the /deas of two Days, or two Paces, whic! 
are poſitive /deas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as long as he 
pleaſe ; whereby, ifa Man had a poſitive /4za of infinite, either Dura- 
tion, or Space, he could add two Infinites together ; nay, make one Inſi- 
nite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurditics too grols to be conluted. 
Suppoſed poſi Y.21. But yet if after all this, there be Men who perſuade themſelves, 
Sap þ that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive /deas of Infinity, *ris fit t!1cy 
ff Mitakes. enjoy their privilege : And I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others, t!;x; 
I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch ) to be better informed 
by their Communication ; for I have been hitherto apt ro © (1h chat the 
great and izextricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all Diſ- 
courſes concerning Iufinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Diviſtbility, 
have been the certain marks of a defett in our Ideas of Infinity, and the 
diſproportion the Nature thereot has to the Comprehenſion of our nar- 
row Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or 
Duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive /deas of it, as they 
have of the Name, they uſe for it, or of a Yard, or an Hovr, or ariy other 
determinate Quantity, itis no wonder, it the incomprchentib!e Nature of 
the thing, they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, lead them into {+ >! yiticn 
and Contradictions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Objc.! 
and mighty, to be ſurveyed and managed by them. 
Al theſe deas Y. 22. If T have dwelt pretty long on the Conſiderations of Lu... 
N——_ Space, and Number; and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, 
A Infinity, 'tis poſſibly no more, than the matter requires, there being few 
ſimple /deas, whoſe Modes give more exerciſe to the Thoughts ot */ 
than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude, ir 
ſuffices ro my Deſign, to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they 
are, from Senſation and Refletion: And how even the ea we have of 
Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Objet of Senſe, 
or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs,as all our other 7deas, its Ori- 
ginal there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, 
may have other ways to introduce into their Minds 7deas of Infinity : 
But this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, 
got the firſt /deas they had of Infinity, from Senſation and RefleQion,in 


the method we have here ſet down. 
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WP Hough I have in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn how from 11.4; 
ſimple /deas taken in by Senflation, the Mind comes to ex- 0:02. 

tend its iclf even to Infinity ; which howerer it may of all others ſeem 

moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it, 

but what is made out of fimple eas, received into the Mind by the 
Sentes, and afterwards there put together,by the Faculty the Mind has to 
repeat its own /deas. Though, I fay, theſe might be inſtances enough of 
ſimple Modes ot the ſimple /4eas of Senfation, and ſuffice to {hew, how 

the mind comes by them ; yer I ſhall tor Methods fake, though briefly, 

give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to more complex 
{deas. 

.2. To /lide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, '2.;, 1h», and Modes of 

abundance other that might be named, are Words, which are no ſooner 
heard, but every one, who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his Mind 
diſtin& /deas, which are all but the different modifications of **-+ion. 
Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe of Extenſion ; Swift and Slow are two dife 
ferent /deas of Motion, the meaſures whereof are made of the diſtznces of 
Time and Space put together, ſo they are complex /deas comprehending 
Time and Space with Motion. 

d. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a Mes of 
different modification of Sound ; by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe of 
Hearing by ſuch modifications, the mind may be furniſhed with diſtin&t 
[deas, to almolit an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin&t 
cries of Eirds and Beaſts, are modified by diverſity of Notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex /dea call'd a Tune, which 
1a Muſician may have in his mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all, by retleRting on the /deas of thoſe Sounds, ſo- put together filently 
in his own Fantie. 

$. 4. Thoſe of Colours might alſo be very various ; ſome we take no- 
tice ot as the different degrees, or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame 
Colour : But ſince we very feldom make aſſemblages of Colours, either 
tor Uſe or Dclight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its part in it, as in 
Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, &c. Thoſe which are taken notice 
of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 
Zdeas of divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, fuch as Beauty, Rain- 
bow, QC. 

d. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Sme{'s, are alſo Modes made up of theſe Modes of 
ſimple /4eas of thoſe Senſes ; but they being ſuch, as generally we have 74*<-- 
no n2mes tor, areleſs taken norice ot, ard cannot be fet down in writing ; 
ang therefore mult be leit without enumeration, to the Thoughts and 
Expcricnce of my Reader. 

d. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe {/mple Modes, which are 1, of Ci- 
conſidered but as Aifferent degrees of the ſame ſample Idea : though they lours. 
are 1n themſelves many of them very ciſtin&t das ; yet have ordinarily 
z2 d:/{riil Namor, nor are much taken notice of, as diſtint /dvrs, where 
the diftcrence is bur very ſmall between them. Whether Men have neg- 
lected tacle modes, and given no Namcs to them, 2s wanting mcealures 
mc!) io diflinguiih chem, or becauſe when they were fo diftinenithed, 
that 
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that Knowledge would not be of general,or neceilary uſe,[ Ieaveit tothe 

"houghts of others ; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe to ſhew, that all our 
timple /deas, come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflection ; and 
that when the Mind has them, it can var:ouſly repeat and compound 
thcm,and ſo make new complex /deas. But though White, Red, or Sweet, 
Cc. have not been modified, or made into complex /deas,by ſeveral Com- 
binations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; yet ſome 
others of the ſimple /deas, wiz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &c. 
above initanced in, as alſo Power and Thinking have been thus modified 
to a great variety of complex /deas, with Names belonging to them. 

d. 7. 7he Reaſon whereof, | ſuppoſe, has been this, That the great Con- 
cernment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
ol! Men, and their Actions, and the ſignifving of them to one another, 
was moſt neceflary ; and therefore they made /deas of Actions very nice- 
ly modiſicd, and gave thoſe complex /deas names, that they might the 
more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things, they were daily conver- 
ſant in, withour long Ambages and Circumlocutions : and that the things 
they were continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the caſfier and quicker underſtood. Thar this is fo, and that Men in fra- 
ming difterent complex 7deas, and giving them Names, have been much 
governed by the end of Spcech in general (which is a very ſhort and ex- 
pedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in 
the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and applied to 
ſeveral. complex /deas of modified Actions, belonging to their ſeveral 
Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their Direftion or Diſcourſes about them : 
Which /deas are not generally framed in the minds of Men not conver- 
ſant about theſe Operations ; and thence the words that ſtand for them, 


| by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Language, are not underſtood ; 


v. g. Coltſher, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are words ſtanding for 
certain complex /deas ; which being not in the minds of every body, 
they having no uſe of them, thoſe nam<s of them are not generally un- 
deritood but by Smiths, and Chymiſts ; who having tramed the complex 
{deas, which theſe words ſtand for, and having given names to them, 
or received them from others, upon hearing ot theſe names in commu» 
nication readily conceive thoſe /deay in their Minds ; as by Cohobation 
all the ſimple /deas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, diſtilled 
from any thing, back upon the remaining Matter,and diſtilling it again. 
Thus we ſce, that there are great varieties of {imple eas, as. of Taſtes 
and Smells, which have no Names, and of Medes many more ; which 
either not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of 
any great uſe to be taken notice of in the Aﬀairs and Converſe of Men, 
they have not had names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species, 
which we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when 
we come to ſpeak of Words. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Modes of Thinking. 


C. 1. Hen the Mind turns its view inwards upon its ſelf, and, __ 
contemplates its own Attions, Thinking is the firlt that ae. 

occurrs ; Wherein it obſerves a great varicty of Modifications, and Contemp!a- 

thercof |rames to it ſelf diſtin 7deas. Thus the Perception, or "> *<: 

Thought, which aCtually accompanies, and is annexed to any im- 

preſſion on the Body, made by an external Objett, it trames a di- 

ſtint /dea of, which we call Senſation ; which 1s, as it were, the 

aQual entrance of any /dea into the Underſtanding by the Senſes : 

The fame /dea, when it again recurrs without the operation of the 

like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance : It it be fought 

after by the mird, and with pain and endeavour found, and brought 

again in view, 'tis Reco/ettion : If it be held there long under atten- 

tive Conſideration, 'tis Contemplation : When 7deas float in our mind, 

withcut any reflection or regard of the Underſtanding, it is that, 

which the French call Refuvery ; our Language has icarce a name 

for it : When the 7deas that offer themſclves, (for as I have obſer- 

ved in another place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a 

train of /deas ſuccecding one another in our minds, } are taken notice 

of, and, as it were, regiſtred in the Memory, it 1s Attention : When 

the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, tixes its view on any 

Idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called oft by the ordina- 

ry ſollicitation of other 7deas, it is that we call /ntention, or Study : 

Sleep, without dreaming, is refl from all theſe ; and Dreamiag it (elf, 

is the perception of /deas (whilſt the outward Senles are ſtopp'd, fo 

that they receive not outward Objects with rheir uſual quickneſs,) in 

the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external Objects, or known occaſian ; 

nor under any Choice or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all ; and 

whether that which we call Extafte, be not dreaming with the Eyes 

open, I ]cave to be examined. 

$. 2. Theic are ſome tew inſtances of thoſe various Hores of thinking, Senſation, Re- 
which the Mind may obſerve in ir ſelf, and fo frame as diſtint dey; 7 vrance, 

; . -# ; Contemn!ga- 

of, as it does of White and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pre- ;;,,, 8c. 
tend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of /Jeas, 
which are got from Reflection, that would be to make a Volume, 
It ſuffices ro my preſent purpoſe, ro have thewn here, by ſome few 
Examples, of what ſort thote /deas are, and how the mind comes by 
them ; cfpeciaily fince I ſhall have occaſion hereatter to treat more 
at largc ot Rea ning, Faudging, Volition, and Knowledge, which are 
ſome ot the molt conliderable Operations of the mind, and Modes of 
thinking. 

d.. 3. ut, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable D:gretſion, ner +,, ....... 
wholly unpertinent to our preſent Deſign, it we retlect here upon the attention of 
differeat State of the Mind in thinkirg ; which thoſe inſtances of Atten- 7% Mine «n 
tion, Keſvery, and Dreaming, &c. before mentioned naturally enoug}; YT" 
ſuggeſt. Thar rhiere are /deas, ſome or other, always preſent 1n the 
mind of a waking Man, every ones Experience convinces hum ; (0g 

tC 
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the mind emplovs it felt about them with ſer cral degrees of Attention, 
Sometimes the mind fixes 1t felt with to much carneiinets on the Con- 
templation of ſome Objects, that it turns their /de.:; on all ſides ; re- 
marks their Relations and Circumſtances ; and views every part fc 
nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all othcr Thoug|tts, 
and takes no notice of the ordinary Impreilions made then on the Scene 
es, which at another Seaſon would provuce very ſenſible Perceptions : 
Art other times, it barely obſerves the train of /deas, rlat ſucceed in the 
Underſtanding, without directing, and purſuing any of them : And ar 
other times, 1t lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint ſhadows, 
that make no Imprethon, 
Hencep»:lahse $- 4 This difterence of Intention, and Remiſſion of the mind in 
that Townking thinking, with a great variety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, 
RN, and very near-minding nothing at all, Every one, I think, has ex- 
rhe Soul perimented in himfelt. Trace it a little tarther, and- you find the 
mind in Sleep, retired as it were from the Senſes, and out of the 
reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs ot Senſe, which at other 
times produce very. vivid and ſenſible /deas. IT need not, tor this, 
inflance in thoſe, who ſleep our whole ſtormy Nights, without hear- 
ing the Thunder, or fecing the Lightning , or teeling the ſhaking 
of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough to thoſe who are waking. 
But in this retirement of the mind from the Senſes, it often retains 
a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
Dreaming, and laſt of all ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and 
puts an end to all Appearances. This 1 think almoſt every one has 
Experience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation withour difficul- 
ty leads him thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence is, That ſince the mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, 
ſeveral degrees: of Thinking ; and be ſomerimes even in a waking 
Man fo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure to that de- 
gree, that they are very little removed from none at all ; and at laſt 
in the dark retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the f1ght perfetly of 
all /deas whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evidently fo in Matter of Fact, 
and conſtant Experience, I ask, wherher it be not probable, that rhink- 
ing is the Adtion, and not the Eſſence of the Soul 2 Since the Opera- 
tions of Agents will eaſily admit of intention and remiſſion ; but the 
Eſlences of things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation. But 
this by the bye. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


d.. 1. A Mongi the ſ1mple /deas, which we receive both from Senſation Pleaſine and 
and Reflection, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſiderable Pam firmp!- 

ones. For as in the Body, there is Senfation barely in its ſelf, or accom- !**: 

panied with Pai or Pleaſure: fo the Thought,or Perception of the Mind 

1s ſimply ſo, or elſe accompanicd allo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 

Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe like other ſimple /deas cannot 

be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the way of knowing them is, as 

of the ſimple Zdeas of the Senſes,only by Experience : For to define them 

by the Preſence of Good or Evil, is no otherwite to make them known to 

us, than by making us refle&t on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the 

ſeveral and various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds,as they 

arc d.fferently applied to, or conſidered by us. 

d. 2. Things then are good or evil, only in reference to Pleaſure or God and 
Pain; That we call Good, which 7s apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or ———_ 
diminiſh Pain in us ; or elſe to procure, or preſerve ws the poſſeſſion of 
any other Goed, or abſence of any Evil. And on the contrary we name 
that Fv/, which & apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any 
Pleaſure in us ; i elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good. 

By Pleaſure and Pain, 1 mult be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, as 

they are commonly diſt:nguiſhed ; though in truth, they be only difle- 

rent Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder in the 

Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 

$. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil, are Or 4 
the liinges on wich our Paſſons turn: and if we reilet on our (elves, wan ot Sg 
how thele, under various Confiderations,operate in us, what Modifications 

or Tempers ot Mind, what internal Senſations, (if I may fo call them,) 

thev produce in us, We may thence form to our ſelves the /deas of our 

Paſs. 

d. 4. Thus any one reſleRing upon the Thougit he has of the Delight, Loxe. 
which any preſent, or abſent thing is apt to produce 1n hum, has the /ea 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he is cating 
them; or in Spring. when there are none, that he /oves Grapes, it is no 
more,but that rhe taſte of Grapes delights him; let an alteration oi Hea!th 
or Conſtitution deſtroy the delight of their Taſte, and he then can be 
ſaid to /ove Grapes no longer. 

d. 5. On the contrary, th2. Thought of the Pain, which any thing Here. 
preſent or abſent 15 apt to pruduce in us, is what we call ZAatred. 

Were it my buſineſs here, to enquire any tarther, than into the bare 
Hdexrs of our iatlions, as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, I thould remark t!:at our Love and //atred of inani- 
mate inſenſi! le Beings, is commonly tounded on that Pleature and Pain 
we receive trorm their uſe, and application any way to our Senſes, though 
with their Dcftrution ; but Love and /Zatred to Beings capable of Hap- 
pineis or Milery, 1s olten the Pain or Delight, we have in their very Be- 
ing, or Happinels. Thus the Being and Weliare of a Man's Children oy 
Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to {we 
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fare. 


Toy. 


Sorrory, 


Hope. 


Fear. 


Deſpair. 


Anger. 


Ewny. 


Phat Paſſions 


all Men have. 


them. But it ſuffices to note, that our /deas of Love and Hatred, are 
but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect of Pleafure and Pain in gene- 
ral, however cauſed in us. 

$. 6. The uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 
any thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the /dea of Delight with 
it, is that we call Defire, which is greater or leſs, as that uneafineſs 
is more or leſs vehement. Where by the bye it may perhaps be of 
ſome uſe to remark, that the chief if not only ſpur to humane in- 
duſtry and action is uneaſineſs. For whatever good 1s propos'd, 
if its abſence carries no diſpleaſure nor pain with it; if a Man be 
caſie and content without it, there is no defire of it, nor endeavour 
aſter it ; there is no more but a bare /e/leiry, the term uſed to fig- 
nifie the loweſt degree of Defire, and that which is next to none 
at all, when there is fo little uneafineſs in the abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a Man no farther than ſome fi: © withes tor it, with- 
out any mere effettual or vigorous uie ot the means to attain ir. 
Deſire alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the impoli.u!:ty 
or unattainableneſs of the good proposd, as far as the uneaſincls 1s 
cured or allay'd by that conſideration. This might carry our thoughts 
farther were it ſeaſonable in this place. 

d. 7. Joy is a delight of the Mind, from the conſideration of the 
preſent or aſſured approaching poſleſſion of a Good ; and we are 
then poſlclſed of any Good, when we have it ſo in our power, that 
we can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus:a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Joy 
at the arrival of Relief, even before he has the pleaſure of uſing it; 
and a Father, in whom the very well-being of his Children cauſes 
delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, in 
the poſſeſſion of that Good ; for he needs but to refle&t on it to have 
that pleaſure. 

d. 8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good 
loſt, which might have been enjoy d longer, or the ſenle of a preſgat 


Evil, 
d. 9. Hope is that pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in him- 


ſelf, upon the thought of a probable future enjoyment of a thing which 


is apt to delight him. 
$. 10. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future 


Evil likely to betal us. 

C. 11. Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any Gocd, 
which works differently in Mens minds, ſometimes producing uneaſi- 
neſs or pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency. 

d. 12. Anger, is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon the re- 
ceit of any Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 

d. 13. Envy is an uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a 
__ we delire, obtained by one, we think ſhould not have had it be- 
ore us. 

d. x4. Theſe two laſt, Favy and Arger, not being cauſed by Pain and 
Pleaſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Con- 
fiderations of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in 
all Men, becauſe thoſe other parts of valuing their Merits, or intending 
Revenge, is wanting in them ; but all the reſt terminating purely in 
Pain and Pleafure, are, I think, to be found in all Men : For we /ove, 
dec/:re, rejoice, and _ only in reſpe&t of Pleaſure ; we hate, fear, 
and- grieve only in reſpect of Pain ultimately ;z and theſe Paſſions are 


moved by things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and 
Pain, 
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Pain, and to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed to 
them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the ſubjeft, (at leaſt if 
a ſcnſible or voluntary Agent, ) which has produced Pain in us, becauſe 
the fear it leaves is a conſtant pain : But we do not ſo conſtantly love 
what has done us good ; becauſe Pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on ns, 
as Pain ; and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have hope, it will do fo 
again ; but this by the bve. 

0. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along Pleaſure and 
be underſtcod, as I have above intimated, to mean, not only bodily Pain © ® —_ 
and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or neaſmeſs is felt by us, whe- 
ther ariſing from any grateful, or unacceptable Senſation or Retle- 

Ction, 

d. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in reference to the Pleaſure and 
Paſlions, the removal or /eſſening of a Pain is conſidered, and ope- Pain woes, 
rates as a Pleaſure, and the loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a 
Pain. 

Q. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons ope- $4.me. 
rations on the Body, and cauſe various changes in it ; which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the /dea of each 
Paſlion : For Shame, which is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, up6n the 
thought of having done fomething, which is indecent, or will leſſen 
the Eſteem we value, has not always bluſhing accompanying it. 

d. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as it I meant this as a Diſcourſe Thee inſtan- 
of the Paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe I have here named : 3, 7.7 Lies 
And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each of them require a much g the Paſſions 
larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. I have only. mentioned theſe 7* OD 
here, as ſo many inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting ze-fe8:on. : 
in our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good and Evil. 
might, perhaps, have inſtanced in other Modes of Pleaſure and Pain 
more fimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the 
Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking to remove them ; The pain of ten- 
der Eyes, and the pleaſure of Muſick ; Pain from captious uninſtru- 
chve wrangling, and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a Friend, 
or of well directed ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of Truth. But the 
Paſlions being of much more concernment to us, I rather made choice 
to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the /deas we have of them, are de- 
rived trom Senſation and Reflection, 
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CH A P. XX[. 
Of Power. 


alteration of thoſe ſimple /deas, it obſerves in things with- 


abs how d. 1. T HE Mind, being every day informed, by the Senſes, of the 
For, . 


Power awe 


. and paſſive. 


Power un- 
cludes Rela- 


rion. 


out ; and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and 
another begins to exiſt, which was not betore ; reflecting alſo- on w hat 
paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its /7eas, fome- 
times by the impreſſion of outward Objects on the Senſes,and ſometimes 
by the determination of its own choice, and concluding from what ir 
has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will jor 
the future be made in the ſame things, by like Agents, and by the like 
ways, confiders in one thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple 
{deas changed, and in another the poſſibility of making that change ; 
and ſo comes by that /dea which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire 
has a power to melt Gold, z. e. to deſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſi- 
ble parts, and conſequently its hardneſs, and make it fluid ; and Gold 
has a power to be melted ; That the Sun has a power to blanch Wax, 
and Wax a power to be blanched by the Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is 
deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to exiſt in its room ; in which, and the 
like Caſes, the Power we conſider is in reference to the change of per- 
ceivable /deas, For we cannot obſerve any alteration to be made in, or 
operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable change of its ſenſible 
tdeas.; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by conceiving a 
Change of ſome of its 7deas. 

d. 2. Power thus conſidered is twofold, viz, as able to make, or able to 


receive any change : The one may be called Attive, and the other Paſ- 


reve Power. Whether matter be not wholly deſtitute of ative Power, 
as its Author GOD is truly above all paſſive power ; and whether the 
intermediate ſtate of created Spirits be not that alone which is capable 
of both active and paſſive Power, may be worth conſideration : I ſhall 
not now enter into that enquiry, my preſent buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the original of Power, but how we come by the Zdea of it. 
But ſince ative Powers make fo great a part of our complex 7deas of na- 
tural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter, ) and I mention them as 
ſuch according to common apprehenſion ; yet they being nor, perhaps, 
ſo truly active Powers, as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent 
them, I judge it not amiſs, by this intimation, to direct our Minds to 
the conſideration of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt 7dea of active 

Power. 
$. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of relation, (a relation 
to Action or Change, as indeed which of our /deas, of what kind ſo- 
ever, when attentively conſidered, does not 2 For our /deas of Exten- 
ſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret 
relation of the Parts 2 Figure and Motion have ſomething relative in them 
much more viſibly ; and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, &c. 
what are they but the Powers of difterent Bodies, in relation to our Per- 
ception, &c. And if conſidered in the things themſclves, do they not 
depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Moticn of the Parts ? All 
which 
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which include ſome kind of rclation in them. Our 7dea therefore of 
Power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple /deas, and 
be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe, that makes a principal 
Ingredient in our complex /deas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter 


have occaſion to ſhew. 

$. 4. Of paſlive Power, all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us with The cle«reſ 

7:leas ; whoſe ſenſible Qualities and Beings we find to be in a continual _—_ olive 
!]ux,and therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable N:11 to the fame fron Serie. 
Cl:ange. Nor have we of ae{;ve Power (which is the more proper ſigni- 
fication of the word Power) fewer inſtances : ſince whatever Change is 
obicrved, the Mind muſt colle&t a Power ſomewhere, able to make that 
Change, as well as a poſſibility in the thing it ſelt to recerve it. Bur yet 
if we will conſider 1t attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford us 
ſo clcar and diliint an /dea of active Power, as we have from retle&tion 
on the Qperations of our Minds. For all Power relating to Aion, and 
there being but two forts of Aion whereof we have any /dea, wir. 
Thinking and Motien, let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 1deas 
of the Powers which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body af- 
fords us no rea at all, it is only from Reflection that we have that; nei- 
ther have we from Body any 7dea of the beginning of Motion. A Body 
9t reſt affords us no /dea of any attive Power to move ; and when it is 
ſor in motion its ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in 
it : For when the Ball obeys the ſtroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any 
action of the Ball, but bare paſſion ; alſo when by impulſe it ſets another 
Ball in motion, that lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it 
had reccived from another, and loſes in it ſelf ſo much, as the other re- 
ccived ; which gives us but a very obſcure Zdea of an ative Power of 
moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transferr, but not produce 
any motion. For it 1s bur a very obſcure /dea of Power, which reaches 
not the Production of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion : 
For ſo is motion in a Body impelled by another ; the continuation of the 
Alteration made 1n it from reſt to motion being littlz more an Action, 
than the continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame blow is 
an Attion. The /dea of the beginning of motion, we have only from 
reflection on what paſſes in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, 
that barely by willing it, barely by a thought of the Mind, we can move 
the parts of our Bodies, which were before at reſt : So that it ſeems to 
me, we have from the obſervation of the operation of Bodies by our 
Senſes, but a very imperfect obſcure 7dea of ative Power, ſince they at- 
ford us not any /dea in themſelves of the Power to begin any Aion, ei- 
ther motion or thought. But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved 
to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear /dea of Power, 
it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe ways, where» 
by the mind comes by its /deas ; only I thought it worth while to con- 
ſider here by the way, whether the mind doth not receive its /4ea of 
ative Power clearer from refleion on its own Operations, than it doth 
trom any external Senſation. 

S. 5. This atleaſt I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power Wil and Un- 
to begin or torbear, continue or end ſeveral ations of our minds,and mo- 7/an<wns, 
tions of our Bodics, barely by a thought or preference of the mind or- * 
dering, or as it were commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a 
particular ation. This power which the mind has, thus to order the 
conliveration of any /dea, or the forbearing to conſider it ; or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and vice versa in any 
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particular inſtance is that we call the 7 : The actual exerciſe of that 
power, by directing any particularaQtion,or its torbearance 1s that which 
we call /o/ition or Willing: The forbearance or periormance of that 
action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind is called Yo- 
luntary : And whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of 
the mind is called involuntary. The power of Perception is that we call 
the 7nder/tanding : Perception, which we make the at of the Under- 
ſtanding, is of three ſorts: 1.The Perception of /deas in our Minds. 2.The 
Perception of the ſignification of Signs. 3. ThePerceprion of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any diſtin&t /deas. All theſe are attributed to 
the Underſtanding, or perceptive Power, though it be to the two latter, 
that in ſlriAneſs of Speech, the a of Underſtanding is uſually applied. 

d. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz, of Perceiving, and ot Preterring, 
are uſually call'd by another name; and the ordinary way of Speaking 1s, 
That the Underſtanding and Will,are two Facu/tzes of the mind ; a word 
proper enough, it it be uſed as all Words ſhould be, fo as not to breed any 
confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) 
to ſtand for ſome real Beings in the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of 
Underſtanding and Volition. For when we ſay the Will is the comman- 
ding and ſuperiour Faculty of the Soul ; that it is, or is not free ; that it 
determines the inferiour Faculties ; that it follows the Difates of the Un- 
derſtanding, &c. though theſe. and the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that 
carefully attend to their own /deas, and conduct their Thoughts more by 
the evidence of Things, than the ſound of Words, may be underſtood in 
a clear and diſtin ſenſe ; yet I ſuſpeR,I fay,that this way of ſpeaking of 
Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many diſtin 
Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, and did 
command, obey, and perform ſeveral Ations,as ſo many diſtin Beings; 
which has been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and uncertain- 
ty in Queſtions relating to them. 

d. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a power to begin or forbcar, 
continue or put an end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the conſi- 
deration of the extent of the power of the mind over the actions of the 
Man, which every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the /deas of Liberty and 
Neceſſity. 

d. 8. All the ACtions,that we have any /dea of, reducing themſelves, as 
has bcen ſaid, to theſe two,viz, Thinking and Motion,ſo tar as a Man has 
a power to think, or not to think ; to move,or not to move,according to 
the preterence or direction of his own mind, ſo far is a Man Free, Where- 
ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in a Man's power ; 
where-ever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon the prefe- 
rence of his mind, there he is not Free, though perhaps the Action may 
be voluntary. So that the /dea of Liberty, is the /deaof a Power in any 
Agent to do or forbear any Action, according to the determination or 
thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preterr'd to the other ; 
where either of them is not in the Power of the Agent to be produced 
by him according to his Yo/ition, there he is not at Ziberty, That Agent 
1s under Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot be,where there is no Thought, 
no Volition, no Will ; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration 
of an obvious inſtance or two may make this clear. 

d. 9. A Tennis-ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a Racket, or 
lying ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we en- 
quire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, becauſe we conceive not a Ten- 
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nis-ball to think, and conſequently not to haveany Volirion,or preference 
of Motion to reſt, or vice verſa ; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a 
tree Agent ; but all its both Motion and Reſt, come under our 7dea of 
Neceſſary, and are fo call'd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, (a 
Bridae breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free Agent. 
For though he has Volition, though he preferrs his not fallingto falling ; 
vet the forbearance of that Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or 
Ceſfarion of that Motion follows not upon his Volition; and thereforc 
thercin he 15 not free. So a Manſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a Con- 
vulſive motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power, by Volition or 
the direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear ; nc Body thinks he has 
in this Liberty; every one pities him, as ating by Neceffity and 
Conſtraint. 

d. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carfied, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a Room, 3e1wngs nos + 
where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there locked Volirron. 
{aſt in, beyond his Power to get out: he awakes, and is glad to find 
himſelf in fo defirable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, z. e. preferrs 
his ſtay to going away ; I ask, Is not this ſtay voluntary ? I think, no Bo- 
dy will doubt it ; and yet being locked faſt in, 'tis evident he is not at li- 
berty not to lay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not 
an Idea belonging to Volition, or preterring ; but to the Perſon having the 
Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe 
or dire. Our /dea of Liberty reaches as far as that Power, and no far- 
ther. For where-ever reſtraint comes to check that Power ; orcompul- 
ſion takes away that Indifferency to aQ, or not to act; there liberty, and 
our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes, 

d. 11. We have inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our 7,un-ary op- 
own Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which *tis £ed to inve- 
not in his Power by any Thought or Volition ro ſtop ; and theretore in _— _ 
reſpett of theſe Motions, where reit dependsnot on his choice, nor would © © 
follow the determination of his Mind, it it ſhould preferr it, he is not a 
free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate his Legs ; {> that though he 
wills it never ſo much, he cannot by any power of his Mind ſtop their 
Morion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe called Chorea Santi Viti,) but he is per- 
perually dancing : He is not at Liberty in this Action, but under as much 
Necetlity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-ball truck with a 
Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſie or Stocks, hinder his Legs from obey- 
ing the determination ot his Mind, if it would thereby transferr his Body 
to another Place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom, though the 
ſitting ſtill evenof a Paralytick,whilſt he preterrsit toa removal, is truly 
voluntary. Yeluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary ; but to Invcluntary, 

F or a Man may preferr what he can do,to what he cannot do ; the State 
he is in, to its abſence or change, though Neceſlity has made it in it ſelf 
unalterable. 

9. 12, As it is in the motions of the Body, fo it is in the Thoughts of ; z,.,, ,.; 
our Minds ; where any one is ſuch, that we have power to rake it up, ET 
or lay it by, according to the preterence of the Mind, there we are at /;- 
berty. A waking Man being under the necellity of having lome /deas 
conſtantly in his Mind,is not at liberty to think,or not to think; no more 
than he is at liberty, whether his Body ſhall touch any other, or no : But 
whether he will remove his Contemplation from one /dea to another, is 
many times 1n his choice; and then he 1s in reſpeCt of his /deas, as much 
at liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on : He car at pleaſure re- 
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like ſome Motions to the Body , are fuch, as in certain circumſtances 
it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by - the utmoſt effort it can 
uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at liberty to lay by the /ea of pain, 
and entertain other Contemplations ; and ſometimes a boiſterous Patſion 
hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving 
us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we would rataer ciwlc : 
But as ſoon as the Mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin or 
forbear any of theſe Motions of the Body without, or Thoughts v. ithin, 
according as it thinks fit to preferr either tothe other, we then conlider 
the Man as a free Agent again. 

d. 13. Where ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the power to att of 
forbear according to the direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. 
This in an Agent capable of Ve!:rton, when the beginning or continua- 
tion of any Action is contrary to tl:at preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulſion , when the hindring or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his 
Volition, it is called Re/trainr, Agents thar have no Thought, no Vo- 
lition at all, are in every thing neceſſary Agents. 

$. 14. It this be fo, (as imagine it 1s, ) I leave it to be conſidered, whe- 
ther it may not help roputan end to that long agitated.and,[ think, un- 
reaſonable, becauſe unintelligible, Queſtion, viz. Whether Man's Will be 
free,or no. For it | miſtake nor, it follows, from what I have ſaid,that the 
Queſtion it ſelf is altogether improper: And it is as inſignificant to ask, 
whether Man's Will be tree, as to ask, whether his Sleep be Swift, or his 
Vertue ſquare; Liberty being as little applicable to the Will, as ſwiſtnels 
of Motion is to Sleep, or ſquareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh 
at the abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe, becauſe it is obvious, 
thatthe modifications of motion belong not to ſleep, nor the ditIcrence of 
Figure to Vertue ; and when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as 
plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a power, bclongs only to A- 
gents, and cannot be an attribute or modification of the Will, wich is 
alſo but a Power. 

C 15. Such is the difficulty of explaining, and giving clear notions 
of internal Actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader that 
Ordering, Diredting, Chuſing, Preferring, &c, which I have made uſe of, 
will not diſtintly enoughexpreſs Yoli77on, unlets he will reflet on what 
he himſelf does, when he w#s. For Example Preferring which ſeems 
perhaps beſt to expreſs the At of Yeolition , does it not preciſely : For 
though a man would preferr flying to walking, yet who can fay he ever 
wills it 2 Volition, 'tis plain, 1s an Act of the mind knowingly exeriing 
that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any part of the man by im- 
ploying it in, or witholding it from any particular Ation. And what 
is theWW:/, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any thing 
more in efte&t, than a Power, the power of the mind to dcierinine its 
thought to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it 
depends on us ? Forcan it be denied, that whatever Agent has a power 
to think on its own Ations, and to preferr their doing or omiſſion either 
to other, has that Faculty call'd Wi, W{/ then is nothing but ſuch a 
power ; Liberty, on the other ſide, isthe power a man has to do or ſor- 
bear doing any particular Attion, according as its doing or forbearance 
has the actual preſcrence in the mind, which 1s the ſame thing as to ſay, 
according as he himſelt w/!s it. 

Q. 16. *Tis plain then, That the Will is nothing but one Power or 
Ability, and Freedom: another Power or Ability : So that to ask, whether 
the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has another Power, 
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one Ability another Ability ; a Queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd 
to make a Diſpute, or need an Anſwer. For who 1s it that fees not, that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtantcs, 
ant! not of Pewers themſelves? So that this way of putting the Queſtion, 
viz, whether the Will be tree, is in efte& to fsk, whether the Will be a 
Subſtance, an Agent, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can pro- 
perly be attributed to nothing elſe. It Freedom can with any propriety 
of Speech be applied to Power, it may be attributed tothe Power,. is in a 
Man, to produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by 
choice or preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and is 
Freedom 1t felt. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, 
he would be ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he faid; and he would 
be thought todeferve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a deno- 
mination from the poſleilioa of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches 
themſelves were rich. 

d. 17. However the name Facalty , which Men have given to this 
Power call'd the 11, and fo talked of it as acting, may by this appropri- 
ated term, ſeem a little to palliate the abſurdity, yet the 17// in truth; 
ſignifies nothing but a Power, or Ability, to preferr or chuſe ; and when 
conſidered, as it is, barely as an ability ro do ſomething, it will eaſily dif 
cover the abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free. For if it be reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe and talk of Facultzes, as diſtin Beings, that can a, (as we 
do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free, tis fit that we 
ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing 
Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which are but ſeveral 
Modes of Motion ; as well as wedo the Will and Underſtanding to be 
Faculties, by which the Actions of Chooſing and Perceiving are produ- 
ced, which are bur ſeveral Modes of Thinking ; and we may as properly 
ſay, that 'ris the ſinging Facu/ty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances, 
as that the //71/ chooſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives;- cr, as is 
uſual,that the Will dire&s the Underſtanding,or theUnderſtanding obeys, 
or obeys not the Will. It being altogether as proper and intelligible ro 
ſay, that the power of Speaking directs the power of Singing, or the 
power of Singing obeys or difobeys the power of Speaking, 

d. 18. This way of talking, neverthelcſs, has prevailed, and, as guels; 
produced great confuſion; tor theſe being all different Powers in the 
Mind, or in the Man, todo ſeveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit ; but the power to do one Action, is not operated on by the power of 
doing another Aftion. For the power of Thinking operates not on the 
power of Chooſing; nor the power of Chooſing on the power of Thin- 
king, nomore than the power of Dancing operates on the power of Sing- 
ing, or the power of Singing on the power of Dancing, as any one may 
catily perceive, who will but conſider ; and yet that is it which we fay, 
when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates on the Underſtanding, or the 
Onder/tanding on the Will, | 

d. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be rhe occafion 
of Volition, or exerciſing the power a Man has to chooſe; or the actual 
choice of the Mind, the caule of actual thinking on thus or that thing: As 
the actual ſinging of fuch a Tune, may be the occafion of dancing ſuch a 
Dance, and the actual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the occaſion of ſinging 
tuch a Tune: Bur in all theſe, it is not one power that operates on ano- 
ther, tor Powers are Relations, not Agents: But it is the Mind, or the 
Men, that operates, and exerts theſe Powers ; that does the Action, he 
has power, or is able todo. 7har which has the power, or not the power to 
operate, 1s that alone, which is, or is not free ; and nor tie Power it felt: 
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for Freedom, or not Freedom; can belong to nothing, but what has, or 
has not a power to act. | 

$. 20. The attributing to Faculties, that which belonged not to them, 
has given occaſion to this way of talking: but the introducing into Dif- 
courſes concerning the Miftd, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of 
their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that 
part of our ſelves , as the great uſe and mention of the like invention of 
Faculties, inthe operations of the Body, has helped us in the knowledge 
of Phyſick. Not that [deny there are Faca/ries both in the Body and 
Mind : they both of them havetheir powers of Operating, elſe neither the 
one nor the other could operate : For nothing can operate, that is not 
able to operate ; and that is notable to operate, that has no power to ope- 
rate, Nordo [I deny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their 
place in the common uſeof Languages, that have made them currant. It 
looks like too much aftefation wholly to lay them by: and Philoſophy 
it ſelf, though it likes nota gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, 
muſt have ſo much Complacency, asto be cloathed in the ordinary Fa- 
ſhion and Language of the Country, fo far as it can conſiſt with Truth 
and Perſpicuity. Butthe fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken 
of, and repreſented, as ſo many diſtin Agents. For it being asked, what 
it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? It was a ready, and very 
fatisfatory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the digeſtive Faculty. What 
was it that made any thing come out of the Body > The expulfrve Facul- 
ty. What moved ? The Motive Faculty : And fo in the Mind the i- 
telleflual Faculty, or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elefive 
Faculty, or the Will, willed or commanded : which is in ſhort to fay, 
That the ability to digeſt, digeſted ; and the ability to move, moved ; 
and the ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, 4bility, and 
Power, I think, are but different names of the fame things : Which ways 
of ſpeaking, when put into more intelligible Words, will, Ithink, amount 
to thus much ; That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is ableto 
digeſt.; Motion by ſomething able to move ; and Underſtanding by 
ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be very ſtrange if 
it ſhould be otherwiſe ; as ſtrange as it would be for a Man to be tree 
without being able to be free. 

$. 21. To rerurn then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think the Que- 
ſtion is not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be free, 
Thus, I think, 

1. That fo farasany one can, by the direQion or choice of his Mind, 
preferring the exiſtence of any Action, to the non-exiſtence of that Action, 
and, vice verſa, make it to exiſt, or not exiſt ; ſo far he is free: For if I 
can, by a thought direfting the motion of my Finger, make it move 
when it was at reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, 1 
am free: and if I can, by a like thought of my Mind, preferring one to 
the other, produce either words, or ſilence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, or 
hold my peace : and as far as this Power reaches, of atting, or not atling, 
by the determination of his own Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man 
free. For how can we think any one freer than to have the power to do 
what he will? And fo far as any one can,by preferring any Action to its 
not being , or Reſt to any Aion, produce that AQtion or Reſt, fo far 
can he do what he will : For ſuch a preferring of Attion to its abſence, is 
the w//livg of it : and wecan ſcarce tell how to imagine any B2#nz treer, 
than to be able to do what he w2//s : So that in reſpet of Ations, within 
the reach of ſuch a power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as 'tis poſſible for 
Freedom to make him. ) 22, 
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d. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from him- 7» 7:/pe2 cf 
ſelf, as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting him- 14,5, 
{cli into a worſe ſtate, than that of tatal Neceſlity, is not content with free. 
this; will have this to be no freedom, unleſs it reaches farther : but is 
ready to fay, a Man 1s not free atall, if he be not as free ro will, as he 
15 to act, what he wills. Conceraing a Man's Liberty there yet therefore 
15 raiſed this farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will ; which, I 
think, is what 15 meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the w// be free : 

And as to that, I imagine, 


$. 23. 2. That Willing, or Chooſing being an Action, and Freedom 
conſiſting in a power of acting, or not ating, a Man in reſpedt of willing 
any Action in his power once propoſed to his Though*s, caunot be free. The 
reaſon whereof is very maniteſt: for it being unavoidable that the Ation 
depending on his W1, ſhould exiſt, or notexiſt; and its exiſtence, or not 
exiſtence, following perfeAly the determination, and preference of his 
Will, he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not exiſtence, of that 
Attion; itis abſolutely neceſlary that he w2// the one, or the other, z. e. 
preferr the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow ; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and determination of 
his Mind; that is,by his wz/lzng #t : forif he did not w// it, it would notbe. 
Sothat in reſpett of the aCt of wi/ling, a Man is not free: Liberty conſiſt- 
ing in a power to at, or not to att, which, in regard of Volition, a Man 
has not : It being neceſſary, and unavoidable (any Attion in his power 
being once thought on) to preferr either itsdoing, or forbearance, upon 
which preference, the Ation, or its forbearance certainly follows, and is 
truly voluntary. So that to make a Man free in this ſenſe, there muſt 
be another antecedent W/, to determine the AQ; of this W:/7/, and 
another to determine that, and ſo i» infinitum: For where-ever 
one ſtops, the Attions of the laſt Wi// cannot be free: Nor is any 
Being, as far as I can comprehend Beings above me, capable of ſach 
a freedom of 1, that it can forbear to W411, 2. e. to preterr the being, 
or not being of any thing in its power, which it has once conſidered as 
ſuch. 


d. 24. This then is evident, 4 Man is not at liberty to will, or wot to , reſheſt of 
will any thing in his power, that he once confiders of : Liberty conſiſting in willing,e Mu 
a power to act, or not to a, andin that only. For a Man that firs ſtill, is #5 19: free. 
ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wi//s it. A Man that 
walks is at liberty inthat reſpect : Not becauſe he walks, or moves; but 
becauſe he can ſtand till if he w-//s it. But if a Man fitting ſtill has not 
a power to remove himſelf he is not at liberty : Nor a Man talling down 
a precipice, though in motion, 1s not ar liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop 
that motion it he would : But a Man that is walking, to whomit is pro- 
poled to give oft walking, is not at liberty, whether he wi, or no : He 
mult neceſſarily preferr one,or t'other of them ; walking or not walking : 
and ſo it is in regard of all other Actions in our power ; they being once 
propoſed, the Mind has not a power to aCt, or not to att, wherein con- 
liſts Liberty : Ir has not a power to forbear wi/li»g, it cannot avoid ſome 
determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be as ſhort, the 
Thought as quick, as it will, it cither leaves the Man in the ſtate he was 
betore chinking, or c1anges it ; continues the Ation, or puts an end to 
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The Will de- 
termined by 
ſomething 
without it. 


Volition what. 


it : Whereby it is manifeſt it orders and direQs one in preference to, or 
negle& of the other, and thereby either the continuation, or change be- 
comes unavoidably voluntary. 


$. 25. Since then it is plain, a Man is not at liberty, whether he will 
WWillor no; (tor when an a&ion in his power ispropoſed to his Thoughts, 
he cannot forbear Volition, he muſt determine one way or other ;) the 
next thing to be demanded is, Whether a Man be at liberty to will which 
of the two he pleaſes, Motion or Reff, This Queſtion carries the abſurdi- 
ty of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently becon- 
vinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will in any caſe. For to ask, whe- 
ther a Man be at liberty to will either Motion, or Reſt ; Speaking, or Si- 
lence; which he pleaſes. is to ask, whether a Man can w//,what he wills ; 
or be pleaſed with what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which, I think, 
needs no anſwer : and they, who can makea Queition of it, muſt ſup- 
poſe one Will to determine the Afts of another, and another to de- 
terminate that; and ſo on in infinitum , an abſurdity before taken 


notice of. 


$. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, nothing can beof grea- 
ter uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds clear and ſteady Notions of the 
things under Conſideration : It the /deas of Liberty, and Volition, were 
well fixed in our Undertandings,and carried along with usin our Minds, 
as they ought, throug!: all the Queſtions are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, 
a great part of the Difficuicies, that perplex Men's Thoughts, and entan- 
gle their Underſtandings,would be much eaſier reſolved ; and we ſhould 
perceive where the contuied ſignification of terms, or where the nature of 
the thing cauſed the obicurity. 


- $-27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remembred, That Freedom con- 
fiſts inthe dependence of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon 
our Volition of it, and not in the dependence of any Action, or its contra» 
ry, on our preference. A Man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty + leap 
twenty yards downwards into the Sea ; not becaule he has a power i'> do 
the contrary Attion, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he 
cannot do: but he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power to leap, or 
not to leap. But if a greater force than his, cither hoid him talt, or tumble 
him down, he is no longer fee in that caſe : Becauic the doing, or for- 
bearance, of that particular Action, is no longer in his power. He that is 
a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty foot-ſquare, being at the North-(ide of 
his Chamber, isat liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauic he can 
walk, ornot walk it: But is not, at the fame time, at liberty, to do the 
contrary ; z.e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 


In this then conſiſts Freedom (v4z.) in our being able to a, ornot to 
act, according as we ſhall chooſe, or w1//. 


d. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition or Willing is an a&t 
of the Mind direQting its thought to the produQtion of any Action, and 
thereby exerting its power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words,l 
would crave lcave hereunder the word Ado» to comprehend the forbea- 
rancetooot any Attion propoſed, ſirting ſtill,or holding ones peace,when wal- 
#i/2g or /feaking are propos'd, though mere torbearances, requiring _ 

much 
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much the determination of the /F7/1, and being often as weigltty in 
their conſequences, as th2 contrary Attions, may, on that conſideration, 
well cnough paſs for Actions too : But this I ſay, that I may not be mi- 
ſtaken, if tor brevity's ſake I ſpeak thus. 


$.29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a power in the Mind to direC&t 17. derer- 

the operative Faculties of a Man to morion or reſt.as faras they depend on 73s ** 
ſuch dirction. To the Queſtion, what is it determines the Will2 The © 
true and proper Anſwer is, The mind; For that which determines the ge- 

neral power of direCting,to this or that particular direQtion,is nothing but 

the Agent it ſelt Exerciſing the power it has, that particular way. lt this 

Anſwer fatisfie not, 'tis plain the meaning of the Queſtion, what deter- 

mines the Will: 1s this, What moves the mind,in every particularinſtance, 

to determine its general power of directing, to this or that particu- 

lar Motion or Reſt ? And to this I anſwer, the motive, for continu- 

ing in the fame State or Action, is only the preſent fatisfattion 

in it ; The motive to change, is always ſome uneaſineſs ; nothing 

ſetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Action, 

but ſome uneaſineſs. This is the great motive that works on 

the Mind to put it upon Action, which for ſhortneſs fake we 

will call determining of the Wil, which I ſhall more at large 


explain. 


$. 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, pw; and nc. 
that though I have above endeavoured to expreſs the Act of Yor ire muſt net 
lition , by chuſing , preferring , and the like Terms , that ſignifie **©9%4n44. 
Defire as well as Yelition, tor want of other words tro mark that Act 
of the mind , whoſe proper Name is Wi/ing or Yolition ; yet it 
being a very ſimple Act , whoſoever defires to underſtand what it 
is, will better find it by refleting on his own mind, and obſerving what 
it does, when it wills, than by any variety of articulate ſounds 
whatſoever. This caution of being careful not tro be miſled by Expref- 
ſions, that do not enough keep up the difference between the W11/, and 
ſeveral AQts of the mind, that are quite diſtin trom it, I think the more 
neceſſary : Becauſe I find the Will often confounded with ſeve- 
ral of the Afﬀetions, eſpecially Defre ; and one put for the other, 
and that by Men, who would not willingly be rhought not to have 
had very diſtin& notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly 
about them. This, I imagine, has been no ſmall occaftion of 
obſcurity and miſtake in this matter ; and therefore as much as may 
be to be avoided. . For he, that ſhall turn his thoughts inwards 
upon what paſſes in his mind when he wi//s, ſhall fee, chat the wz/ 
or power of Yelirion is converſant about nothing, but our own 
Attions ; terminates there; and reaches no farther ; and that Yo/it ion 
is nothing, but that- particular determination of the mind , 
whereby , barcly by a thought, the mind endeavours to give riſe , 
continuation, or ſtop to any Aion, which ir takes to be in its 
power : Whereby the // is perteQtly diſtinguiſhed trom De/re, whici: 
in the very fame Action may have a quite contrary tendency trom 
that which our //, ſets us upon. A Man, whom I cannot deny, may 
oblige me to ule perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time | 
am ſpeaking I may with may not prevail oa b;m. In this cale , 
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tis plain the /i// and Defire run counter : I will the Aﬀtion, that 
tends one wav, whilſt my defire tends another, and that the dire&t 
contrary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, 
finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of appetite in his Stomach 
removed ; defires to be caſed too of the pain of his fect or hands (for 
whercever there is pain there is a defire to be rid of it) though yet, 
whilſt he apprehends that the removal of the pain may tranſlate the 
noxious humour to a more vital part, his will is never deter- 
. min'd to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove this pain; whence 


it is evident, that de/iring and willing are two diſtinct As che 
mind : and fothe 1:4}, which 1s but the power of Yolirion much more 
diſtin from Deſire. 


Uneaſmeſs de- &F, 31+ To return then to the Enquiry, what it is that determines 

+4 gs the ze IVill in regard to our Adtions. And that upon ſecond thoughts, 

: I am apt to imagine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater 

oood in view : Bur ſome (and for the moſt part the moſt preſling) 

uneaſineſs a Man is at preſent under: This is that which fſuc- 

ceſſively determines the Y/1/7, and ſets us upon thoſe Actions, we 

perform. This, Uneaſineſs we may call, as it is Defire, which is 

an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of ſome abſent good. All pain 

of the body of what ſort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind is uneafi- 

neſs : And with this is always join'd Deſire, equal to the pain or 

uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For deſire 

being nothing but an uneaſineſs in the want of an abſent good, in 

reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent good ; and till that 

eaſe be attained, we may call it defire, no body feeling pain, that 

he wiſhes not to be eaſed of, with a defire equal to that pain, and 

inſeparable from it. Beſides this defire of eaſe from pain , there is 

another of abſent poſitive good , and here alſo the defire and 

uneaſineſs is equal: As much as we defire any abſent good , fo 

much are we in pain for it : But here all abſent good does not, 

according to the greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd, and con- 

fels'd to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatneſs; as all pain 

cauſes deſire equal to it ſelf: Becauſe the abſence of good is not 

always a pain, as the preſence of pain is. And theretore abſent 

good may be looked on , and conſidered without deſire. But 

ſo much as there is any where of defire, ſo much there is of 
uneaſineſs. 
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Deſire is un- , S- 32 That Defire is a ſtate of uncaſineſs, every one who re- 

eaſmeſs, flects on himſelf, will quickly find. Who is there, that has not 
ſelr in Deſire, what the Wiſe Man fays of Hope ( which is 
not much different from it ) that it being deferd makes the 
heart fick,, and that ſtill proportionably to the greatneſs of 
the Deſire which ſometimes raiſes the uneaſineſs to that pitch , 
that it makes people cry out, Give me Children, give me the 
thing deſir'd, or / die: Life it felt, and all its Enjoyments, is a 
burden cannot be born under the laſting and unremoved preffure of 
ſuch an uncaſineſs. 


the mneaſmeſ6 $33. Good &Evil; preſent Gr abſent, tis true, work upon the mind: But that 
of Deſire de-w © 1mmediately determines thelV/7// trom time totime to every voluntary 
ter miiies the Act | 
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cative, as indolency to one in pain ; or poſitive, as enjoyment of plea- 
{ure. That it is this uneaſineſs, that determines the /F7/ to the ſuccel- 
ſive voluntary ations, whereot the greateſt part of our lives is made up, 
and by which we are conducted through different courſes to different 
ends, I ihall endeavour to thew both from Experience, and the reaſon 
of the tiung, | 

d. 34. When a Maa is perfe&tly content with the State he is in, which 7#:5:5e/privg 
is when he is perſeMy without any uneaſines, what induſtry, what 7 © 
action, what W/ 1s there left, but to continue in it 2 of this every 
Man's obſervation will fatisfie him, And thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, 
ſuitable to our conſtitution and frame, and knowing what it is that de- 
rermines the 177, has put into Man the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, 
and other natural deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and de- 
termine their 74s, tor the preſervation of themſelves, and the continu- 
ation of their Species. For I think we may conclude, that, it the bare 
contemplation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſe- 
veral uncalineſles, had been ſufficient to determine the will, and ſet us on 
work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural pains, and perhaps in 
this World, little or no pain at all. 7t is better to marry than to burn, 
ſays St. Paul, whereby we may ſee, what it is, that chiefly drives Men 
into the enjoy ments of a conjugal lite. A little burning felt puſhes us 
more powerfully, than greater pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. 

. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſh'd and fettled a maxim by the general con» Thegreare/tpe- 
ſent of all Mankind, That good, the greater good, determines the will, /#*ve good de- 
that I do nor at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my thoughts on OE "woo 
this Subje&, I took it for granted ; and I imagine, that by a great many uneaſineſs. 

I ſhall be thought more excuſable for having then done fo, than that 
now I have ventur'd to recede from fo received an Opinion. But yet 
upona ſtrifter enquiry, I am forced to conclude, that good, the greater 
good, though apprehended and acknowledged to be fo, does not deter- 
mine the w/4, until our deſire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneaſic in the want of it. Convince a Man never fo much, that plenty 
has its advantages over poverty ; make him ſee and own, that the hand- 
ſome conveniencies of life are better than naſty penury ; yet as long as 
he is content with the latter, and finds no unealinels in it, he moves not ; 
his wi/ never is determin'd to any action, that ſhall bring him out of it. 
Let a Man be never ſo well perſwaded of the advantages of virtue, that 
it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great aims in this World, or 
hopes in the next, as food to life ; yet till he h«ngers and thirfs after 
righteouſneſs ; till he feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his wil will 
not be determin'd to any ation in purſuit of this confeſſed greater good ; 
but any other uneaſineſs he feels in himſelf, ſhall take place, and carry 
his wi// to other actions. On the other ſide, let a Drunkard ſee, that 
his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes, Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, and the 
want of all things, even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the courſe 
he tollows; yet the returns of uneaſineſs to miſs his Companions, the 
habitual thirſt aſter his Cups at the uſual time drives him to the Tavern, 
thovgh he have in his view the loſs of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life ; the leaſt of which is no inconfiderable good, 
bur ſuch as, he confeſſes, is far greater, than the tickling of his pallat 
with a glats of Wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking Club. 'Tis not for 
want ot viewing the greater good ; for he ſees, and acknowledges it, 

and in the intervals oj his drinking hours, will take reſolutions to w_ | 
| ue 


action is the uncaſineſs of de/ire, fixed on ſome abſent good, either ne- (| 
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fue the greater good ; but when the uneaſineſs to mils his accuſtomed 
delight returns, the greater acknowledged good loſes its hold, and the 
preſent uneafineſs determines the wi// to the accuſtomed -action, which 
thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail again the next occation ; though 
he at the ſame time make ſecret promiſes to himſelt, that he will do 1o 
no more ; this is the laſt time he will a& againſt the attainment of thoſe 
greater goods. And, thus he is from time to time 1n rhe State of that 
unhappy complainer, Video meliora proboque Deteriora ſequor ; Which 


ſentence, allowed for true, and made good by conſtant Experience,may 
| this, and poſſibly no other way be eaſily made intelligible. | 
Becaiſſe the $. 36. If we enquire into the reaſon of what Experience makes fo evi- 


removal of wr dent in fat, and examine why tis uneaſineſs alone operates on the w/, 
r5/2y ;, anddetermines it in its choice, we ſhall find, that we being capable bur 
bappine/z, of one determination of the will to one aCtion at once, the preſent unea- 
ſineſs that we are under, does naturally determine the will in order, to 
that happineſs we all aim at in all our actions : For as much as whulſt we 
are under any uneaſineſs, we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in 
the way to it. Pain and uneaſineſs being by every one concluded, and 
ſelt, to be inconſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh, even of thoſe 
good things we have ; a little pain ſerving to- marr all the pleaſure we 
rejoyced in. And therefore that, which of courſe determines the choice 
of our w4// to the next ation, will always be the removing of pain, as 
long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary ſtep towards happi- 
nels. 
Becauſe unea- &, 37, Another reaſon why 'tis uneaſineſs alone determines the will 
fmeſs alone is - | d ti ainſt the nature 
preſent. may be this. Becauſe that alone is preſent, ard tis again 4 
of things, that what is abſent ſhould operate, where it is not. It may 
be ſaid, that abſent good may by contemplation be brought home to 
the mind, -and made preſent. The ea of it indeed may be in the mind, 
and view'd as preſent there; but nothing will be in the mind asa preſent 
good, able to counter-balance the removal of any uneaſineſs we are un- 
der, till it raiſes our deſire, and the uneaſineſs of that has the prevalency 
in determining the w//, Till then the Zdea in the mind of whatever 
good, is there only like other 7deas, the object of bare unattive ſpecula- 
tion; but operates not on the will, nor ſets us on work ; the reaſon 
whereot I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively repreſentations ſet before their minds of the unſpeakable joys 
of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and probable too,who 
+ yet would be content to take up with their happineſs here ? and fo the 
' prevalling uneaſineſles of their deſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of 
this lite, rake their turns in the determining their wi/s, and all that while 
they take not one ſtep, ai2 not one jot moved toward the good things of 
another life conſidered as never ſo great. | 
Broms of d. 38. Were the wi/ determin'd by the views of good, as it appears in 
who allow the Contemplation greater or leſs to the underſtanding, which is the State 
ble perfue of all abſent good,and that which in the received Opinion the wi/ is ſup- 
= ot, Poſed to move to, and to be moved by ; I do not fee how it could ever 
get looſe 'from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos'd and 
confider'd as poſſible. For all abſent good, by which alone barely pro- 
pos'd, and coming in view, the w// is thought to be determin'd, and fo 
to ſet us on action, being only poſlible, but not infallibly certain, ris 
unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible good ſhould regularly 
and conſtantly determine the w// in all the ſuccetſive actions it dire-ts ; 
anJ then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe towards 
ticaven, 


. 
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Heaven, without ever ſtanding till, or directing our ations to any 0- 
ther end, the eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitely outwerghing 
the Expetation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly pleaſure, 
we can propoſe to our ſelves, though we thould grant theſe the more 
vrobalyle to be attain'd: For nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and fo 
the cxpectation even of theſe may deceive us. If it were fo, that the 
greater good in view determines the w2l/, ſo great a good once propos'd 
cannot but teize the wi//, and hold it faſt to the purſuit of this infinitely 
orcatcſt good, without ever letting it go again. For the wi// having a 
power over, and direfing the thoughts as well as other aCtions will ho!d 
the contemplation of the mind fixed to that good. 

Ti:is would be the ſtate of the mind, and regular tendency of the wi/7 z,+ ,u 5c: 
in all its determinations, were ir determin'd by that, which is conſider'd, anea/ine/s ze 
and in view the greater good. But that it is not 1o 1s viſible in Experi- 7 40 
ence, The infinitely greateſt confc{led good being often negle&ted, to 
ſatisfte the ſucceſſive uneaſineſles of our defires purſuing trifles. But tho 
the greatclt allowed even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which hos fome- 
times moved, and afteted the mind, does not ſtediaftly hold the will, 
yet we ſee any very great, and prevailing uneaſineſs, having once laid 
hold on the w1/: lets it not go; by which we may be convinced, what 
it is that determincs the wz//. Thus any vehement pain of the body ; 
the ungovernable paſſion of a Man violently in love, or the impatient 
dclire ot revenge keeps the wil/ ſteady and intent ; and the wz/7 thus de. 
termined never. lets the underſtanding lay by the object, but all rhe 
thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body are uninterruptedly em- 
ploy'd that way, by the determination of the w1i//, influenced by that 
toping uneaſineſs, as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, 
that the will, or power of ſetting us upon one action in preference to 
all other is determin'd in us, by uneafineſs ; and whether this be not ſo; 

I defire every one to obſerve in himſelt. 

$. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uneafineſs of defire, as 
that which determines the w2// ; becauſe rhat is the chief, and moſt ſen- 
ſible ; and the will ſeldom orders any action, nor is there aay voluntary 
action performed without ſome defre accompanying it ; which I think 
is the reaſon, why the w1i// and defire are fo often confounded. But yet Defire accom- 
we are not to look upon the uneaſinefles, which makes up, or at leaſt 22s al wn 
accompanies moſt of the other patſions, as wholly excluded in the caſe. 9%" 
Averſion, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their uncaſineſles 
toc, and thereby intluence the wi//. Thele paſſions are ſcarce any of 
them in life and practice, ſimple, and alone, and wholly unm:xed with 
others ; though uſually in diſcourſe, and contemplation, that carries the 
name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears molt in the preſent ſtate of 
the mind. Nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the pailions to be found 
without deſire joyn'd with it. I am ſure, where-ever there is uneaſi- 
neſs there is defire ; for we conſtantly deſire happineſs ; and whatever 
we {cel of uncafincls, ſo much 'tis certain we want of happineſs, even in 
our own Opinion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. 
Beſides the preſent moment not being our cternity, whatever our enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and defire goes with our forelight, 
and that ſtill carries the wi// with it : So that even in joy it telt, rhax 
which keeps up the ation, whereon the enjoyment depends, is the delirs 
to continue it, and fear to loſe it : And whenever a greater uneatinels 
than that takes place in the mind,the w4// preſently is by that determina 
to ſeine new action, ard-rhe preſent delight negk Qed. 
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The meſt preſ- &, 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry uneaſineſſes, di- 

an. Jon gp tracted with different deſires, the next enquiry naturaily will be,which 

:ermimes tbe of them has the precedency in determining the w1// to the next action ? 

we. and to that the anſwer is that ordinarily which is the moſt preſiing of 
thoſe, that are judged capable of being then removed, For the 1v4// be- 
ing the power of dircting our operative ſacultics to ſome action, tor 
ſome end, cannot at any time be moved towards what 1s judg'd at that 
time unattainable ; for that would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being de- 
ſignedly to at for an end, only to loſe its labour ; tor 1o it is to act, 
for what is judg,d not attainable ; and therefore very great uncaſineſles 
move not the will, when they are judg'd not capable of a Cure : Thoſe 
therefore put us not upon endeavours. But tice ſet a-part, the moſt 
important and urgent uneaſineſs, we at that time feel, 1s that, which 
ordinarily determines the wil! tucceſiively in that train of voluntary 
actions, which make up our lives. The greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is 
the ſpur to action, ih8t is conſtantly molt telt ; and for the moſt part 
determines the r/// in irs choice of the next ation. For this we muſt 
carry along with us, thar the proper and only object of the w1// is ſome 
action of ours, and nothing elſe. For we producing nothing by our 
w//1:9 it but 10m 2.Kion in our power, 'tis there the w// terminates, 
4nd reaches nv iari..vr. 

All deſire bap- &. 41. If it be taiither asked, what 'tis moves dere 2 I anſwer happi- 

_ neſs and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the names of two cx- 
tremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof we know not : tis what £ye harh 
not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath entred into the [leart of Man to 
conceive. But of ſome degrees of both, we have very lively impreſ- 
ſions, made by teveral inſtances of Delight and Joy on the one ſide, and 
Torment and Sorrow on the other : which, for ſhortneſs fake, I ſhall 
comprehend under the names of Pleaſure and Pain, there bcing pleaſure 
and pain cf the Mind, as well as the Body : With /7im is fulneſs of Joy, 
and Plea(rires for evermore : Or to ſpeak truly,they are all of the Mind ; 
though ſome have their riſe in the Mind trom Thought, others in the 
Body trom Motion. 

Happine/* 9. 42. Happineſs then in its full extent is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are 

ahond capable of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain : And the loweſt degree of what 
can be called happineſs, is the being eas'd of all pain, and enjoying fo 
much Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. Now 
becauſe Pleature and Pain are produced in us, by the overation ot cer- 
tain ObjeRs, either on our Minds, or our Bodies ; and in different de- 
grees : therctore what has an aptneſs to produce Pleaſure in us, is that 
we call Good ; and what 1s apt to produce Pain in us, we call Fw, tor 
no other reaſv11, but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, 
wherein confiſts our happineſs and miſery. Farther, becauſe the degrees 
of Pleaſure and Pain have alfo juſtly a preterence ; though what is apt to 
produce any cegree ol Pleaſure, Le in it ſelf good ; and what is apt to 
produce any degree of Pain, be evz/; yet it often happens, that we do 
not call it ſo, w:1en it comes in competition with a greater of its ſort. $0 
that it we will rigatly eſtimate what we call Good and Fuil, we ſhall find 
it lies much in cc: pariſon : For the cauſe of every leis degree of Pain, 
as well as every greater degree of Pleaſure has the nature of good and 
VICE VCY SH, 

What good is Q. 43. Though this be that, which 1s called good and evil : And all 

ns, wat good be the proper obje% of LVefire in general ; yer all good, even ſeen, 

67 and conteſſed to be fo, does not neceſlarily move every particu!ar fan; 
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deſire; bur only thar part, or fo much of it, as is conſider'd, and taken 
to make a neceſſary part of his happineſs. All other good however great 
in rcality, or appearance excites not a Mans deſires, who looks not on it 
to make a part of that happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts, 
can fatisfic himſclt. Happineſs under this view, every one conſtantly 
purſucs, and deſires, what makes any partof it : Other things, acknow- 
Iedged to be gocd, he can look upon without defire ; paſs by, and be 
content without. Let one Man place his fatisfation in ſenſual Plea- 
ſures, another in the delight of knowledge: Though each of them can- 
not but confcfs, there is great Pleaſure in what the other purſues ; (For 
[ think there is no Body 1o ſenfleſs as to deny, that there 1s Pleaſure in 
knowledge ; and allo Pleaſure in the taſte of good Meats and Drinks : ) 
vet neither of them making the other's delight a part of his happineſs, 
thcir delires are not moved, bur each is ſatisfied without what the other 
enjoys, and ſo his will 1s not determined to the purſuit of it. But yet 
as ſoon as the ftudious Man's hunger and thirit makes him uncaſie, he 
whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of good chear, poinant 
Sauces, or delicious Wine by the pleaſant taſt he has found in them, is, 
by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined to eating 
and drinking, ; though poſſibly with great indifferency,what wholeſome 
Food comes in his way, And on the other fide, the Epicure buckles to 
ſtudy,when ſhame,or thedeſire to recommend himſelt to his Miſtreſs,ſhall 
make him uneaſie in the want of any fort of knowledge. Thus, how 
much ſoever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs ; 
yet they may have a clear view of good, great and confeſſed good, with- 
out being concern for it, or moved by it, it they think they can make 
up their happinels without it. Though, as to pain, that they are always 
concerned for ; they can feel no uneaſineſs without being moved : And 
theretore being uneaſfie in the want of whatever is judged neceſſary to 
their happineſs, as ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion of happineſs, they begin to defire it. 

d. 44- This 1 think any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, that Why the 
the greater vi/ible good does not always raiſe Men's de/ires in proportion greateſt good 
to the greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged to have: Though every 5 2 44; 
little trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The reaſon defiroc. 
whereof is evident from the nature of our happineſs, and miſery it ſelf. 
All preſent pain, whatever it be, makes a part of our preſent miſery : 
But all abſent good does not at any time make a neceſſary part of our 
preſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it make a part of our miſery. If 
it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſerable ; there being in- 
finite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our polleflion. All uncaſie 
neſs theretore being removed, a moderate portion of good ſerves at pre- 
ſent to content Men ; and a few degrees of ſucceeding Pleaſures make up 
a happineſs, wherein they can be fatisfied. It this were not ſo, there 
could be no room for thoſe indifferent, and viſibly trifling aQtions, to 
which our w//s are ſo often determined ; and wherein we voluntarily 
waſt fo much of our lives ; which remiſsneſs could by no means confiſt 
wit! a conſtant determination of wi// or deſire to the greateſt apparent 
good : That tins 15 ſo, I think tew People need go far trom home to be 
convinced. And indeed in this life there are not many, whoſe happt- 
neſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean 
Pleaſures, without any mixture of uneafineſs; and yet thev could becon- 
tent to flay here torever : Though they cannot deny, but that 1t 1s pol- 
itble, there may be a ſtate of eternal durable Joys atrer this lite, far ſur- 
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paſſing all the good is to be found here. Nay they cannot bur ſee, that 
it is more poſſible, than the attainment, and continuation of that pit- 
tance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue ; and for 
which they neglett that eternal State ; but yet, in full view of this dit. 
ference, ſatisfied of the poſlibility of a pertect, ſecure, and laſting hap- 
pineſs in a future State, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to 
be had here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within ſome little en- 
joyment, or aim of this life, and exclude the joys of Heaven from ma- 
king any neceſſary part of it, their defires are not moved by this greater 
apparent good, nor their wi//s determind to any action, or endeavour 
for its attainment. 

C 45. The ordinary neceſſities of our lives, fill a great part of them 
with the uncaſineſſes of /Zunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearireſs with 
labour, and S/cepi/h»eſs in their conſtant returns, &'c. To which, if 
beſides accidental harms, we add the fantaſtical uneaſineſſs (as itch af- 
ter /707:ur, Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquird habits by tathion, 
Example and Education have ſetled in us, and a thouſand other irregular 
deſires, which cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall find, that a ve- 
ry little part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe uneaſineſles, as to leave 
us free to the attraction of remoter abſent good : We are {c!\dom at eaſe, 
and {ree enough from the follicitation of our natural or adopted deſires, 
but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uncaſineſles, out of that ſtock, which natu- 
ral wants, or acquired habits have heaped up,take the w// 1n their turns, 
and no ſooner is one ation diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a determination of 
the wi/ we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on 
work. For the removing of the pains we feel, and are at preſent pref- 
ſed with being the getting out of miſery,and conſequently the firſt thing 
to be done in order to happineſs, abſent good, though thought on, con- 
feſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any part of this unhappi- 
neſs int its abſence, 1s joſtel'd out, to make way tor the removal! of thoſe 
uncaſineſles we tecl, tll due, and repeated contemplation has brought it 
nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome dctire; 
which then beginning to make a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, ſtands 
upon fair terms with the reſt to be ſatisfied, and fo accorcing to its great- 
neſs, and preſſure,comes in its turn to determine the ///. 

$. 46. And thus,by a due conſideration and examining any good pro- 
poſed, it is in our power, to raiſe our deſires, in a due proportion to the 
value of that good, whereby in its turn,and place,it may come to work 
upon the will, and be purſued. For good, though appearing, anc al- 
lowed never fo great, yet till it has raiſed deſires in our minds, and there- 
by made us uneaſie in its want, it reaches not our wills ; we are -2t 
within the Sphere of its activity ; our wi//s being under the determina- 
tion only of thoſe uneaſineſſes, which are preſent to us, Which, (whilſt 
we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give the w// 
its next determination. The balancing, when there is any in the mind, 
being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied ; which uneatineſs firit re- 
moved, whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any uneatineſs, any 
deſire remains in our mind, there is no room tor good barely as ſuch to 
come at the w//, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been faid, 
the firſt ſtep in our endeavours after happineſs being to get wholly out 
of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the w// can beat lei- 
ſure for nothing elſe, till every uneaſineſs we teel be perteAly removed, 
which in the multirude of wants, and deſires, we are beſet with in this 


imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed from in this World. 
d. 47. There 
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and ready to determine the w1/, it 1s natural, as I have faid, that the - 
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orcateſt, and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the wi// to the next ation ; my deſire 


and fo it does for the moſt part, bur not always. For the mind having 
in moſt caſes, as 1s evident in Experience, a power to ſuſpend rhe ex-- 
cution and fatisfattion of any of its defires ; and fo all one aftcr another 
is at liberty to conſider the objets of them ; examine them on all fides, 
and weigh them with otners. In this lies the liberty Man has ; and 
from the not ufing of it right comes all that variety cf miſlakes, errors, 
and faults, we run into, in the condutt of our lives, and our endeavours 
aſter happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determination of our wi/ls,and 
engage too ſoon before due Examination. To prevent this we have a 
power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, as every one day- 
ly may Expcriment in himſclt. This ſeems to me the ſource of all liber- 
ty ; in this ſeems to conſiſt that, winch is (as I think improperly) call'd 
Free will, For during this ſuſpenſion of any deſire, before the will be 
determined to action, and the ation (which follows that determina- 
tion) done, we have opporrunity tocxamine, view, and judge, of the 
g00d or evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Examina- 
tion, we have judg d, we have done our duty, all that we can,or ought 
to do, in purſuit of our happineſs ; and tis not a fault, but a pertetion of 
our nature to deſire, will, and act accordingly to the laſt reſult ot a fair 
Examination. 

$. 48. This is ſo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of Freedom, 
that it 1s the very improvement and benefit of it ; 'tis not an Abridg- 
ment, *tis the end and uſe of our Liberty : and the farther we are remo- 
ved from tuch a determination, the nearer weare to Miſery and Slavery. 
A perlect Indiflerency in the Mind, or Power of Preferring, not deter- 
minable by its laſt judgment ot the Good or Evil, that is thought to at- 
tend its Choice, would be fo far trom being an advantage and excetlen- 
cy of any intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an impertection, 
as the want of Indifferency to act, or not to at, till determined by the 
Will, would be an impertection on the other fide. A Man is at liberty 
to lift up his Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet : He is perfectly indit- 
ferent to either ; and it would be an imperteCtion in him, it he wanted 
that Power, it he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it would be 
as great an imperfection, it he had the ſame inditterency, whether he 
would preterr the lifting up his Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it 
would fave his Head or Eyes trom a blow he ſees coming : 'zi5 as much 
a perfeition, that defire or the power of Preferring ſhould be determined 
by Geod, as thatthe power of Acting ſhould be determined by the Will; 
and the certainer ſuch determination 1s, the greater is the perfetion. Nay 
were we determined by any thing but the laſt reſult of our own Minds, 
judging of the good or evil of any ation, we were not tree. 

d. 49. It we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy per- 
fe Happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge they are more tteadily deter- 
mined in their choice of Good than we ; and yct we have no reaſon to think 
they are leſs happy, or leſs tree, than we are. And if it were fit tor ſuch 
poor finite Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs could do,l think we might ſay, That God himſelt cannot chooſe 
what 15 not_good ; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being 
determined by what is beſt. 


d. 50. But 
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paſling all the good is to be found here. Nay they cannot but ſee, that 
it is more poſſible, than the attainment, and continuation of that pit- 
tance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue ; and for 
which they neglect that eternal State ; but yet, in full view of this dit. 
ference, ſatisfied of the poſlibility of a pertect, ſecure, and laſting hap- 
pineſs in a future State, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to 
be had here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within ſome little en- 
joyment, or aim of this life, and exclude the joys of Heaven from ma- 
king any necellary part of it, their deſires are not moved by this greater 
apparent good, nor their w//s determin'd to any action, or endeavour 
for its attainment. 

C. 45. The ordinary neceſſities of our lives, fill a great part of them 
with the uneafinefſes of {Zunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearireſs with 
labour, and S/cep:/hreſs in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, if 
beſides accidental harms, we add the fantaſtical uneaſineſſes (as itch af- 
ter /704:4r, Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquird habits by faſhion, 
Example and Education have ſetled in us, and a thouſand other irregular 
deſires, which cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall find, that a ve- 
ry little part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe uneaſineſles, as to leave 
us free to the attraction of remoter abſent good : We are fe!dom at eaſe, 
and {ree enough from the ſollicitation of. our natural or adopted deſires, 
but a conſtant ſuccetlion of uncaſineſles, out of that ſtock, which natu- 
ral wants, or acquired habits have heaped up,take the w// 1n their turns, 
and no ſooner is one ation diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a determination of 
the wi/ we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on 
work. For the removing of the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſ- 
ſed with being the getting out of miſery,and conſequently the firſt thing 
to be done in order to happineſs, abſent good, though thought on, con- 
feſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any part of this unhappi- 
neſsjn its abſence, .s joſtel'd out, to make way for the removal of thoſe 
uncaſineſles we tecl, till due, and repeated contemplation has brought it 


nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome detire; 


which then beginning to make a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, ſtands 
upon tair terms with the reſt to be ſatisfied, and ſo accorcing to its great- 
neſs, and preſſure,comes in its turn to determine the w/4/. 

$. 46. And thus,by a due conſideration and examining any good pro- 
poſed, it is in our power, to raiſe our deſires, in a due proportion to the 
value of that good, whereby in its turn,and place,it may come to work 
upon the will, and be purſued. For good, though appearing, ani! al- 
lowed never fo great, yet till it has raiſed deſires in our minds, and there- 
by made us uneaſie in its want, it reaches not our wills ; we are -2t 
within the Sphere of its activity ; our w///s being, under the determina- 
tion only of thoſe uneaſineſles, which are preſent to us, which, (whilſt 
we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give the w// 
its next determination. The balancing, when there 1s any in the mind, 
being only which deſire ſhall be next fatisfied ; which uneaſineſs fir{t re- 
moved, whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any uneafinefs, any 
deſire remains in our mind, there is no room tor good barely as fuch to 
come at the w1//, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been faid, 
the firſt ſtep in our endeavours after happineſs being to get wholly out 
of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the w// can beat lei- 
ſure for nothirg elle, till every uneaſineſs we teel be perteAly removed, 
which in the multirude of wants, and deſires, we are beſet with in this 


imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed from in this World. 
d. 47. T hiere 
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$. 47. There being in us a great many unzaſineſſes always folliciting, The power 9 
and ready to determine the wi//, it 1s natural, as I have faid, thor the poem Oe, 
orcatelt, and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the wi/l to the next ation ; im deſire 
and fo it does for the molt part, bur not always. For the mind having 4% wr 57 
in moſt caſes, as is evident in Experience, a power to ſuſpend rhe exe. ET 
cution and fatisfaction of any of its deſires ; and fo all one aftcr another 
is at liberty to conſider the objets of them ; examine them on all fides, 
and weigh them with otners. In this lies the liberty Man has ; and 
from the not ufing of it right comes all that variety of millakes, errors, 
and faults, we run into, in the condutt of our lives, and our endeavours 
aftcr happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determination of our w//s,and 
engage too ſoon betore due Examination. To prevent this we have a 
power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, as every one day- 
ly may Expcriment 1n himſclt. This ſeems to me the tource of all liber- 
ty ; in this ſeems to conſiſt that, winch is (as I think improperly) call'd 
Free will, For during this ſuſpenſion ot any defire, before the will be 
determined to ation, and the ation {which follows that determina- 
tion) done, we have opportunity tocxamine, view, and judge, of the 
g00d or evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Examina- 
tion, we have judg d, we have done our duty, all that we can,or ought 
to do, in purſuit of our happineſs ; and tis not a fault, but a pertetion of 
our nature to deſire, will, and act accordingly to the laſt reſult ot a fair 
Examination. 

$. 48. This is fo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of Freedom, +, ;, ,..,.. 
that it 1s the very improvement and benefit of it ; 'ris not an Abridg- mined by our 
ment, *tis the end and uſe of our Liberty : and the farther we are remo- 9" /*43ment 

. . X 4 1s n0 reſtramt 
ved from iuch a determination, the nearcr weare to Miſery and Slavery. ;, Livery. 
A perlect Indifterency in the Mind, or Power of Preterring, not deter- 
minable by its laſt judgment ot the Good or Evil, that is thought to at- 
tend its Choice, would be fo far from being an advantage and excellen- 
cy of any intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an impertection, 
as the want of Indifferency to at, or not to ac, till determined by the 
Will, would be an imperteCtion on the other ſide. A Man is at liberty 
to lift up his Hand to his Head, or Jet it reſt quiet : He is perfectly indit- 
ferent to either ; and it would be an imperteCtion in him, it he wanted 
that Power, it he were deprived of that Indiffterency. But it would be 
as great an imperfection, it he had the fame indittcrency, whether he 
would preterr the litting up his Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it 
would fave his Head or Eycs trom 8 blow he ſees coming : '77s as much 
a perfettion, that defire or the power of Preferring ſhould be determined 
by Geod, as thatthe power of Acting thould be determined by the Will; 
and the certainer ſuch determination 1s, the greater is the perfetion. Nay 
were we determined by any thing but the laſt reſult of our own Minds, 
judging of the good or evil of any aCtion, we were not free. 

9. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy per- The freeſt 4- 
fe&t Happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge they are more lteadily derer- 895 ae 7's 
mined intheir choice of Good than we ; and yct we have noreafon tothink OTE 
they are leſs happy, or lels tree, than we are. And if it were fit tor ſuch 
poor finite Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs could do,l think we might ſay, That God himſelt cannot chooſe 
what 15 not good ; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders nor his being 
determined by what is beſt. 
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A coviſt ant de- 
termination 
to a firſuit © 


d. 50. Bur io conſider this miſtaken part of Liberty right, Would any 


4 one Le a Changeling, becaule he 1s leſs determined, by wife Confſidera- 


happine/s mo tions, than a wife Man ? Is it worth the Name of Freedom to be at liber- 
abridg ment of ty to play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's felt - If 


Liberty. 


The neceſſity 


to break looſe from the conduct of Reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of 
examination and judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the 
worſe, be Liberty, true Liberty, mad Men and Fools arc the only Free- 
men : but yet, I think, no Body would chuic to be mad for the fake of 
ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The conſtant Defire of hap- 
pineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to att for it, no brdy, I think, 
accounts an abridgment of Libertv, or at leaſt an abridzment of Liber- 
ty to be complain'd of, God Almighty himſelt 1s under the neceſſity 
ot being happy ; 2nd the more any intelligent Being is fo, the nearer 1s 
its approach to infinite pertection and happinels. That in rais ſtate of 
Ignorance, we ſhort- ſighted Creatures might nor miſtake true felicity, 
we arc endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular defire,and keep 
it from detcrmining the r#//, and engaging us in athon ; this is fandirg 
/lill where we are net ſufficiently aſſured of the way : Examination 1s 
conſulting a g1ide. The determination of the w7// upon enquiry is fo!- 
{owing the direction of that Guide : And he that has a power to aQ, or 
not to aQ according as ſuch determination directs, is a free Agent ; ſuch 
determination abridges ror thar Power wherein liberty conſiſts, He 
that has his Chains knocked off, and the Priſen-doors ſet open to him, 
is perietly ar liberty, becavie he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt 
likes; though his pretcrence be determined to ſtay, bv the darkneſs of the 
Night, or ilineſs of the Weather, or want of other Lodging. He ceaſes 
not to be tree; though the detire of ſome convenience to be had there, 
abſolutely determines his prelerence, and makes him ſtay in his Pri- 
ſon. 

d. 51. As therefore the higheſt perſetion of intelle tual nature, lies 


of purſurg ina cretul and conſtant purſuit of truc and folid happineſs ; fo the care 


- prue happine's 
the foundation 


of Liberty, 


of our ſelves. that we miſtake not imaginary tor real happineſs is the ne- 
cellary toungation of our Iberty, and the ſtronger ries we have to an 
unalterable purſuit of happinels in general, which 1s our greateſt good, 
and which as ſuch our deſires always tollow, the more are we free trom 
any neceflary determination of our wi// to any particular a&tion,or irom 
a ncceſlary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then 
appearing greater good, till we have duely examin'd, whether it has a 
tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs; and till we are 
as muc!1 inform'd upon this enquiry, as the weight of the matter, and 
the rature of the caſe demands, we are by the neceſſity of preferring 
and purſuing truc happineſs, as our greateſt good, obligcd to ſuſpend the 
ſatisiattion of our deſires in particular caſes. 


The reaſon of \. 52, This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelleAual Be. 


i. 


ings in cheir c-nflant endeavours after, and ſteady proſecution of true 
ſeiicity,that they can ſuſpend this proſecution 1n particular caſes,till they 
have looked betore them, and intormed themſelves, whether that parti- 
cular thing, which is then propoſed, or deſired, lic in the way to their 
main end, and make a real part of that which 1s their greateſt good. For 
the inclination, and tendency of their nature to happineſs is an obliga- 
tion, and motive to them, ro take care not to miſtake, or miſs it ; and 
ſo necellarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and warineſs, in the 
direction of their particular ations, which are the means ro obtain it. 
Whatever nccaliity determines to the purſuit of real Blifs, the Jame ne- 

celitty, 
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cellity, witlt, the ſame force cfſtablithes ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and fcro- 
tiny o: cach ſucceſſive defire, whether the fatis{ation of it, docs not in- 
teiicre with our true happinels,: and millead us trom it. Tius as feems 
20 1Mc is thc great privilege of finite intelleual Beings ; and I defire it 
114Y be well coniider d, whether the great inler, and exercife oi all the 
Iierty Men have, are capable of, or can be uſelul to them, and that 
whereon depends the turn of their actions, docs not lie in this ; that 
ttcy can ſuſpend their deſires, and ſtop them trom determining their 
n//'s to any ation, till they have ducly and fairly examin'd the good 
and evil ot it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. This we 
arc able todo; and when we have done it, we have done our duty, and 
o!l that 1s in our yower ; and indced all tint needs ; for, fince the will 
ſ1ppoſcs knowledge to guide its choice, all that we can do, 1s to hold 
cur wills undetermined, till we have examin'd the good and evil of what 
we Uoiire, What tollows atter that follows in a chain of conſequences 
Iinkol one to another, all depending on the laſt determination of the 
judgment, which whether it thall be upon an hatty and precipitate; or 
duc and mature Examination is in our power;Experience ſhe wing us,that 
in molt caſes we are able to ſuſpend che preſent fatisfation of any deſire. 

d. 53. But if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſ- 
{ceſſes our whole Mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetuous un- Government 
eaſinels, as of love, anger, or any other violent patſion running away 9 paſſions 
with us, allows us not the liberty of thought, and we are not Maſters end. ha 
enough of our own Minds to conſider throughly, and examine fairly, L:berry. 
God who knows our frailty, pitics our weakneſs, and requires of us no 
more than we are able to do, and feces what was, and what was not in 
our power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. But the forbear- 
ance of a too haity compliance with our defires; the moderation and 
reſtraint of our paſſions, fo that our under{tandings may be free to cxa- 
mine, and reaſon unbiaſlcd give its judgment, being that, where on a 
right direction of our cor:duet to true happineſs depends, 'tis in this we 
ſhoul! emvloy our chict care ain! endeavours : In . this we thould take 
pairs to ſuit the reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinticl: good or ill, that 
is in things, and not permit gn allow d or {uppoled poitible great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without Jeaving any reliſh, 
anv cefire of it {elf there;till by a due conſideration of its true worth we 
have 'Ormed appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made our felves 
uncalic in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing it. And how much 
this is in every ones power, every one by making reſolutions to himlelt, 
ſuch as he may keep, is calic for every one to trie. Nor let any one fay, 
he cannot govern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into ation ; for what he can do beforea Prince, or a great 
Man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of God it he will 

$. 54. Trom what has been ſaid, it is eaſfie to give an account, how 
it co1:2c5 to pats, that rhougi all Men deſire happineſs, yet their w//ls x; ,,., 
carry hom ſo contrarily, and conſequently fome of them to what is Evil 2 come to purſus 
Ai to this | fay, that the various and contrary choices, that Men make pl 67" wg 
in the World, do not argue, that they do not all purſue Good ; but * 
tate iune thing 1s not good to every Man alike; nor does every one 
place 115 h1ppinels in the tame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it : Were 
all t2z2 Concerns of Man terminated in this Life; why one followed Stu- 
dy and Knowl decand another Hawking and Hunting ; why one choſe 
Luxury and 13: biuchery, and another Sobriety and Riches, wou'd not 
be, becauſe every 0:6 0: thefe did not aim at his own Happinels ; but 
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becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different rhings: And therefore 
et was a right Antwer of the Phyſician to his Paticnt,that had fore Eycs, 
If vou have more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, tl:an in the ute of 3 ovr 
Sight, Wine is goed for you : but it the Pleaſure ot Sceing be greater to 
ou, than that of Drinking, Wine 1s naught. 

hy C. 55. The Mind has a different reliſh. as well as the Palate ; and you 
i will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory, 
if (which vet ſome Men place their Happineſs in, ) as vou would to fa- 
tisfic all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe or Lobſters; which, though very 


l. agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſcous 
"(+ and offenſive : And many People would with Reaſon preterr the griping 
i of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence 
4: it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, whether 
| = Summum bonum confited in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Virtue, or 
ot Contemplation : And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether 
| the beſt Reliſh were to be fourd in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts ; and have 
Ft divided themſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not 
if on the things themſclves, but their agrecableneſs to this or that particu- 
lt lar Palate, wherein there is great variety : So the greatcſt Happineſs 
| conſifts, in the having thoſe things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, 
"» and the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain, which 


to different Men are very different things. If therefore Men in this Life 
only have hope ; if in this Liſe they can only enjoy, 'tis not ſtrange, nor 
unreaſonable, they ſhould ſeck their Happineſs by avoiding all things 
that diſeaſe them here, and by preferring all that delight them ; where- 
i! in it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. For it there be 
08 no Proſpect beyond the Grave, the inference is certainly right, Let us 
TH eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for 70 morrow we ſhall die. 
bf | This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Men's 
deſires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the tame Object. 
Men :may chuſe different things, and yet all chuſe right,tuppoſing them 
only like a Company of poor Inſet&ts, whereot ſome are Bees, delighted 
with Flowers, and- their ſweetneſs ; others, Beetles, delighted with other 
kind of Viands; which having enjoyed lor a Seaſon, they thould ceaſe to 
| be, and exiſt no more for ever. 

How Men d. 56. This ſufficiently diſcovers to us, why Men in this World prefer 
eas chbuſe different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courles: Bur yer ſince 
| Men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matter of Happineſs and 
[: {: Miſery, the Queſtion till remains, 7/aw Men come often to prefer the 
Wh: + worſe to the better ; and to chuſe that, which by their own Contefſion has 

61 made them miſerable 2 
i From bodily AY. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho 
I | Fry all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence the various uneaſi- 
{| neſles, that determine the will in the preterence of each voluntary ation 

have their riſe. 

| 1. Some of them come from cauſes not in our power, ſuch as are often 
}: the pains of the Body from want, difeaſe,or outward injuries, as the rack, 
Sc. Which when preſent, and violent operate, for the moſt part forcibly 
| | 4 on the will, and turn the courſes of Men's lives from Virtue, Piety, and 
\ } Religion, and whac before they judged to lead to happineſs ; every one 
nl not endeavouring, or not being able, by the contemplation of remote, 
I and future gocd,toraie in himtelf defires of them ſtrong enough ro coun- 
* 108i ter-balance the uncaſineſs, he ſects in rhoſe bodily torments ; and to keep 
OR his will ſteady in the choice of thoſe ations, which lead to future Hay + 
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pinels. A neighbour Country has heen of late a Tragical Theatre,from 
which we might tetch inſtances, if there needed any, and the World did 
not in all Countries and Ages furniſh examplcs enough to confirm that 
received obſervation, Neceſſitas cogzt ad Turpia, and theretore there is 
orcat reaſon tor us to pray Lead us not into 7 emptation, 

2, Other uncalineſles ariſe from our deſires of abſent good ; which From «+»; 


{fi 'e5 arifing 


defircs always bear proportion to,and depend on the judgment we make, rags, 

- . - . . , Pr yn? 
and thereliſh we have of any abſent good ; in both which we are apt to ;,4-mex:. © 
be variouſly miſlead, and that by our own fault. 


$58. In the firll place,I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments Men make Or judyment om... 


prejent 


of future good and evil, whereby their deſires are miſlead; for as to preſent &,7 5"... . 
Happinels and Milery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the atw.n: righe. 
conſequences are quite removed, a Maw never chuſes amiſs : he knows 
what belt pleaſes him, and that, he actually preters. Things in their pre- 
ſent enjoy ment, are what they fcc : the apparent and real good, are, in 
this caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt fo grear, 
and no greater, than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil 1s really ſo much 
as it appears. And therefore were every Action of ours concluded with- 
in it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences atrer it, we ſhould undoubtedly ne- 
ver err in our choice of good ; we thould always intallibly preferr the 
beſt. Were the pains ot honeſt Induftry, and of ſtarving with Hunger 
and Cold ſet together before us, no Body would be in doubt which 
to Chuſe : were the ſatisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered 
at once to any one's preſent Poſlcilion,he wouid not balance, or err inthe 
determination of his choice, 

d. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Happineſs 
and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in. their preſent per- 
formance ; but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and Evil, which they 
draw after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves are palled, 
and ceaſe to be ; our deſires look beyond our preſent enjoyments, and 
carry the Mind out to abſent good, according to the necetility we think 
there isot them to the making or increale o! our Hippineſs. For 1n this 
narrow {cantling of capacity, we are accuſtomet ro, and ſenfible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure at once; which, when all uneaſinels 
Is away, is, Whilſt it laſts, ſuſficient ro make us think our ſelves happy. 
'Tis no* i remote, and even apparent good, that affects us : becauſe 
the indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing for our pretent Happi- 
neis, we deſire not to venture the change: Since we judge, we are hap- 
py alreadv being content, and that is enough ; tor who 15 content is 
happy. Bur as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes 1n, this Happineſs is 
diſturbd, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of Happinels. 

$.60. Their aptneſs therefore to conclude,thar they can be happy with- From a wrong 


Out it, is one great occaſion, that Men often are not raiſed to the defire jm of, 


of the greateſt abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the ,cogz part 
Joys ot a future State move them not; they have little concern or uneaſt- of ther hap- 
nels about them, and the will free from the determination of ſuch de- pmeſs. 

ſires is leſt to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfaCtions, and the removal ot thoſe 
unealineiles ir then feels in its want of, and longings alter them. Change 

but a Man's view of theſethings ; let him ſee, that Vertue and Religion 

are neceffary to his Happineſs ; let him look into the future State of Bliſs 

or Milcry, and fee there God the righteous Judge, ready ro render 79 

every Man according to bis Deeds ; To them who by patient continuance 1 

well doing, feek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal Life ; 
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but unto every Soul that doth + Vi [udignation and Wrath, 1ribulitinn 
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becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different rhings : And therctore 
"Twas a right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Paticnt,that nad fore Eycs; 
If vou have more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, tl:an in the uſe of your 
Sight, Wine is good for you : but if the Pleaſure ot Sceing be greater to 
vou, than that of Drinking, Wine 1s naught. 

 & 55. The Mind hasa different reliſh. as well as the Palate ; and you 
will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or-Glory, 
(which yet ſome Men place their Happineſs in, ) as you would to ſa- 
tisfice all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe or Lobſters; which, though very 
agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſcous 
and often{ive : And many People would with Reaſon preterr the griping 
of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence 
it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, whether 
Summum bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Virtue, or 
Contemplation : And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether 
the beſt Reliſh were to be fourd in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts ; and have 
divided themſelves into Sects upon ir. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not 
on the things themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that particu- 
lar Palate, wherein there is great variety : So the greatcſt Happinels 
conſiſts, in the having thoſe things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, 
and the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain, which 
to different Men are very different things. If therefore Men in this Life 
only have hope ; if in this Liſe they can only enjoy, 'tis not ſtrange, nor 
unreaſonable, they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding all things 
that diſeaſe them here, and by preferring all that delight them ; where- 
in it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. For it there be 
no Proſpet beyond the Grave, the inference is certainly right, Let us 
eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for ?o morrow we ſhall die. 
This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Men's 
deſires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the tame Objett. 
Men :may- chuſe different things, and yet all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them 
only like a Company of poor Inſe&ts, whereot ſome are Bees, del:;ghted 
with Flowers, and their ſweetneſs ; others, Beetles, delighted with other 
kind of Viands ; which having enjoyed lor a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to 
be, and exiſt no more tor ever. 

d. 56. This ſufficiently diſcovers to us, why Men in this World prefer 
difterent things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes: Burt yet ſince 
Men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matter of Happineſs and 
Miſery, the Queſtion ſtill remains, tow Men come often to prefer the 
worſe to the better ; and to chuſe that, which by their own Conſefſion has 
made them miſerable 2 

9. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho 
all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence the various uneaſj- 
neſles, that determine the will in the preterence of each voluntary ation 
have their riſe. 

rt. Some of them come from cauſes not in our power, ſuch as are often 
the pains of the Body from want, diſeaſe,or outward injuries, as the rack, 
Sc. which when preſent, and violent operate, for the moſt part forcibly 
on the will, and turn the courſes of Men's lives from Virtue, Piety, and 
Religion, and what before they judged to lead to happineſs ; every one 
not endeavouring, or not being able, by the contemplation of remote, 
and future gocd,toraife in himtelf defires of them ſtrong enough to coun- 
ter-balance the uncaſineſs, he ſecls in rhoſe bodily torments ; and to keep 
his will Ready in the choice of thoſe ations, which lead to future Haj'- 
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pinels. A neighbour Country has been of late a Tragical Theatre,from 
which we might fetch inſtances, it there needed any, and the World diy 
not in all Countries and Ages furniſh examplcs enough to confirm that 
received obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia, and theretore there js 
gorcat reaſon for us to pray Lead us not into Temptation, 

2, Other unealincſles ariſe from our deſires of abſent good ; which From «; »; 
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defircs always bear proportion to,and depend on the judgment we make, F Lea, 
and the reliſh we have of any abſent good ; in both which we are apt to ;u/-mex:. * 
Le variouſly miſlead, and that by our own fault. 


$ 58.1n the firſt place,I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments Men make 0:7 judgment ——— | 
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of ſuture good and evil, whereby their deſires are miſlead; for as to preſent Auer UE 
Happinels and Miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the atv; 1126c. 
conſequences are quite removed, a Man never chuſes amiſs : he knows 

what beſt pleaſes him, and that, he actually preters. Things in their pre- 

ſent enjoviment, are what they fecrn : the apparent and real good, are, in 

this caſe, always the fame. For the Vain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo grear, 

and no greater, than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil 1s really ſo much 

as it appears. And therefore were every Action of ours concluded with- 

in it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences atrer it, we ſhould undovbtedly ne- 

ver err in our choice of good ; we thould always intallibly preferr the 

beſt. Were the pains ot honeſt Induſtry, and of ſtarving with Hunger 

and Cold ſet together before us, no Body would be in doubt which 

to chuſe : were the ſatisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered 

at once to any one's preſent Poſlcilion,he would not balance,or err in the 
determination of his choice. 

d.59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Happineſs 
and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in their preſent per- 
formance ; but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and Evil, which they 
draw after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves are paſted, 
and ceaſe to be ; our deſires look beyond our preſent enjoyments, and 
carry the Mind out to abſent gocd, according to the neceility we think 
there isot them to the making or increaſe ol our Happineſs. For 1n this 
narrow icantlingof capacity, we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure at once; which, when all uncafinels 
is away, is, Whilſt it laſts, ſuſficient ro-make us think our ſelves happy. 
'Tis no* £:i remote, and even apparent good, that affects us : becauſe 
the indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing tor our pretent Happi- 
neis, we deſire not to venture the change: Since we judge, we arc hap- 
py already being content, and that is enough ; tor who 1s content ts 
happy. Bur as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, this Happineſs is 
diſturbd, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of Happineſs. 

$.60.Their aptneſs therefore to conclude,thar they can be happy with- From a wrong 


Out it, is one great occaſion, that Men often are not raiſed to the defire jars perk 


of the greateſt abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the neceſſary part 
Joys ot a future State move them not ; they have little concern or uneafi- of cher hap- 
neſs about them, and the will free from the determination of ſuch de- 2% 

ſires is lett to the purſuit of nearer ſatis|aftions, and the removal of thoſe 
uneafineilesit then feels in its want of, and longings after them. Change 

but a Man's view of theſe things ; let him fee, that Vertue and Religion 

are necellary to his Happineſs ; let him look into the tuture State of Bliſs 

or Milcry, and ſee there God the righteous Judge, ready to render 72 

every Man according to his Deeds ; {os them who by patient COnmrinuarce in 

well doing, feek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal Life ; 
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and 4nguifſh : Tohim, I fay, who hath a proſpect of the diTerent State 
of perfect Hap pincls, or Mitcry, that attends all Men altcr rhis Lite, de- 
pending on thr Behaviour here, the meaſures of Good and Evil. tha; 
goV ern his choice, are mightily changed. For {ince nothing of Pleaſure 
and Pain in this Life, can bear any proportion to enclcſs Hay ppinels, 
exquiſite Mitery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Ations in his Power 
will have their preference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure, or 
Pain that ran or lollow's them _ but as they ſerve to ſccure 
that Peric Xt durable Happineſs hercalter 

d. 61. But to account more part: cularly for tl e Miſery, that Men of- 
ten bring on themſelves, notw efzodir ing that they do all in carneſt pur- 
{ue x? appinels, We ml aft conlider, low Thy 7s Come to be as; rofente Fi ro 
our dclires, wrder deceitful appearances : and that is, by rhe Trdlrment 
PRENEang \, rongly ©: ancerning tzem. To lee how tar L115 reaches, 


and what 1 - Ca au;cs of wrong Judgment, we muit remember, that 
things arc tor ' ©2204 Or bad ina Jo uble Senſe. 
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Second!y, But Eccauie not _ preſent Plcaſurc and Pain, but that alſo 
which 1s apt by its efficacy, or con! SqUENCces, to bring it upon us at a di- 
ſtance, is a Proper Objec t f our detires, and apt to MOVE A Creature, 
that has tcrcefight ; theretore thugs alſo. = draw after them Pleaſure 
and Pain, are "conſe dered as Good and Evil. 


d. 62. The ErOM2 Judgment that m//leads us, and males the Will often 


faſten on the worle ſide, lies in miſreporting uryon the vari045 parts 
ſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am here ſpeaking of, 51 not what 
one Man re think cf tiie determination Ol var th l ut V EVETY 
Man ly imfeli rauf7 conteſs to be wrang. For ſince] lay it for 1 mp. 
grounc , that cycry intc _ nt Being real| y feuks Happincoſe, which con- 
ſits in the eniovment of { Pleaſure, Witnout any M!xture Of Brice | 

1:5 :mpoſiibls 2170y one ſhould willingly put into tis own ceriugat any 


bitter 13rd nt; or leave c ut any thing i Wn Lis ps vcr, that he could do 
ſire, or would tend to his datis elect! on, and the compleating of 1; ktap- 
pincſs, Lut « ak LY a wrong Jucgrme! 1it.. I ih: 'f not here ſyeat, of ela 
miitake. which is the confequence of invincible Error, which tcurrc doe 
{ervcs tlie Name of WrONg [uogoment ; but of that wrongs Juc. inong 
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which every Man himtc!; muſt conleis to be fo. 
ms AV. ( - Thi 2xclore, as to pre ſent ;ealurc anc! Jr the Mind as has 
_ "DB.ahy {2 i Never mitlakes tiat Which is really good o : 2 that, which 
is the gre cater Pleature, or the greater Pain, 15 really ju © as rs. 
But thoug [pt cent Pleafureand Pain, ſhew their 6: ference argu Eres 
fo piainly, as not to leave roum for miſiake : yet when we cons "@ by O- 
ſent Fleaſure or Pain with future, > ICH 15 Muguy the ca'e in the moſt 
WNPOrtant &cterminations of the w ll) we of ten m4 we wrong 7urlrmouts of 
TEN), Las NZ OUrT mceaſurcs ot tacm 1n diftcrent alto ns Of!  Lifance, 
Ob; XS, NCAr « ur VIeW, arc: vt t9 be ti Bl Oreater Qt! han thoſe of 1 
Iargcr 129, that are more remotc:; and fo it 15 with Pleafurcs ans Pain 
tize preicntls apt to Carry it 1d tn hoſe a at a diſtance have the difadvan- 
tage 1 the Cory pariſon. 7 Jas moſt Men, like ſpend-thriit keirs, arc 
apr to jucpe a Ltrie mn Ha - better than a great deal to come ; an! {9 for 
{mail M by 's in Peſlefiion, part with great ones in Reveriton ; but thar 


tus is a Wrons Ja Tre eg every one muſt allow, tot lis Plow ire contilt 
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n now it will, ſince that which 1s future, will certainly come 11 
2 preſent ; and then having the ſame advantage of nearn: %, w 1] ſhe. 
its Kel in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his will/n! m/ ſtake. who iudg- 
ei ol it by unequal meaſures, Were the Pleaſure of Drin KIN! T 2CCOMMA- 
nied, the very momenta Man takes off his Glas, with riot "ck Sro- 
mach, and aking Head, which in ſome Men are ſure to fo mak 10t 1211- 
ny hours alter, 1 think no body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cup; 
would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips ; which vt 
he gaily ſwallows, and theevil ſide comes to be choſen only | oy the {a!- 
lacy ol a little difterence in time. But it Pleaſure or Pain can \ be fo let 
fenced only by a few hours removal, how much me Ye wil it be fo, by a 
farther di ſtance, to a Man, that will not (by a due conſideration, = 
what time will, z.e. bring it home upon himſelt ) coniicer it as pretc 
and there take its true dimenſions? This is the v vay we uſually im; >ole 
07 our {clves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true degrees 
ei +1 appincls or Miſcry : The ſuture loſes its juſt proportion, and what 
is prefent, obtains the preterence as the greater. I mention not here 
the «rong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only I:Hened, but 
reduced to perlect nothing ; when Men enjoy what they can in pre- 
ſerit, and make ſure of chat, concluding amiſs, That no evil will thence 
tollow : For that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of furure Good 
and Evil, which 1s that weare here ſpeaking ot : But in another fort of 
Wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it is confider- 
ed to be the cauſe and procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, that will follow 


from it. 
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Qq. 64 7he cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent Cauſes of eh#. 


Plcature or Pain with tuture, {eems to me to be the weak and narrow Con 
ftitution of our Minds. We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, 
much lets any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſlefles us. The preſent 
Plealure, 1t it be not very Janguid, and almoſt none at all, es our nar- 
row Souls, and fo takes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves anv 
thought of things abſent : Or it many of our Pleatures are not ſtr 0nNg 
cnough to exclude the conſideration ot things at a dittance ; v«t we have 
ſo great an abhorrence ot Pain, that a little of it extinguithcs all 
Pleaſures. A little bitter mingled | in our Cup, leaves no relih of the 
ſweet ; and hence it comes, that at any rate we defire to be rid of the 
preſent Evil, which we arc apt to think » nothing allent cin equal ; fince 
while the Pain remains, we find not our felves capable ot any the [calt 
degree of Happineſs. Hence we ſee the preſent. Pain, any one ſuffers, 
is always the worlt ; and tis with anguiſh they cry out, Azy other ra- 
ther than this; nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. And 
therefore our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of 
the preſent Evil before all things, as the firlt neceilary condition to our 
Huppineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, 
can exceed,or almoſt equal the Pain we fcel : and becauſe the abſtinence 
{rom a preſent Pleaſure that offers ir ſelf, is a Pain ; nay, oftentimes a 
very great one, the deſire being inflamed by a near and rempting Ob- 
ject; tis no wonder, that that operates atter the fame manner Pain does, 
and letlens in our 1Ihoughts, what is future; and fo forces us, as it were, 
blindtold into its embraces. 

d. 65. Add to this, that abſent good, or which is the ſame thing, fu- 
ture plcaſure, ClPLC cially it of a fort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom 1s 
able to counter-balance any uneatineſs, either of pain or defire ; v ck 
is preſent, lor its greatnel ting no more than what ſhall Le r-all: 
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tfted when enjoyed, Men are apt enough to lcfſen thar, to make it give 
place to any preſent deſire ; and conclude with themſcives, that when 
it comes to trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the report, or opinion that 
gencrally paſics of it, they having often ſound, that not only what 
others have magnified, but even what they themſelves have enjoyed wit! 
great pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved infipid or nauſeous at 
another ; and thcrefore they ſce nothing in it, for which they ſhould 
foregoa preſent enjoyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging,when 
apply'd to the Happineſs of another lite, they muſt confels, unleſs they 
will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo. For that 
being intended for a State of Happineſs, it mult certainly be agreeable 
to every ones Wiſh and deſire ; though we could ſuppoſe their reliſhes as 
diflerent there, as they are here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every 
ones Palate, Thus much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent 
and future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are comparcd together ; and fo 
the abſent confidered as future. 

In conſidering Y. 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the 

conſequences aptneſls is in them to procure us good or evil in the tuture,we judge amiſs 

ts ſeveral ways. 

1. When we judge that ſo much evil does not really depend on them, 
as in truth there does. 

2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that moment, 
yet it is not of that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out ; or cle 
by ſome means be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repentance, 
&c. But that theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eafie to ſhew in 
every particular, if I would examine them at large ſingly ; but I ſhall 
only mention this in general, v/z. That it is a very wrong, and irratio- 
nal way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, upon uncer- 
tain gueſſes, and before a due examination be made, proportionable to 
the weightineſs of the matter, and the concernment it is to us not to mi- 
ſtake. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſi- 
ders the ufual Cauſes of this wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following arc 
ſome. 

Cauſes of this, I. 67. I. Zanorance: He that judges without informing himſelf to 
the utmoſt rhat he is capable, cannot acquit himſelt of judging 
amiſs. | 

Il. Zaadvertency : When a Man overlooks even that w hich he does 
know. This is an attected and preſent Ignorance, which miſleads our 
Judgments, as much as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an 
account, and determining on which ſide the odds lies. If therctore ci- 
ther fide be hudled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the Summs, that ſhould 
have gone into the reckoning, be overlook'd and left out, this Precipitan- 
cy cauſes as wrong a Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent 
Pleaſure or Pain, heightned by our feeble patfſionate Nature, molt ſtrong- 
ly wrought on by what is preſent. Tocheck this Precipitancy, our Un- 
derſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right uſe ot ir, 
to ſearch, and ſee, and then judge thereupon. How much,floth and ne;- 
lIigence, heat and paſſion, the prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indifpo- 
ſitions, do feverally contribute on occaſion, to theſe wrong Judgments, 
I ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other talſe Judy; 
ment, which I think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is |:trie 
taken notice of, though of great influence. 
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$. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, tlat's paſt doubt ; but, as has been 7romg Frdz- 
already obſerved, when they are r1d of pain, they are apt to take up —_ 
with any pleaſure at hand, or that cuſlom has enJe:r'd to them ; to hap omaeſ's 
reſt ſatisfied in that, and ſo being happy, till ſome new defire by ma- 
king them uneaſie, diſturbs thar happinets, and ſhews rhem, that thev 
are not fo,they look no farther ; nor is the will determined to any aQion 
in purſuit of any other knowledge or apparent good. For ſince we find, 
we cannot enjoy all torts of good, but one excludes another ; we do not 
fix our deſires on every apparent greater good, unleſs it be judged to be | 
neceſſary to our happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, 
it moves us not. L1his 15 another occaſion to Men of judging wrong, 
when they take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which re- 
ally is ſo ; this miſtake mifleads us both in the choice of the good we 
21m at, and very oſlten in the means to it, when it is a remote good. 
Bur, which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, 
or by neglecting the means, as not neceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes 
his great end Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judg'd not right. That 
which contributes to this miſtake is the real or ſuppos'd unplealantneis 
of the actions, which are the way to this end ; it ſeeming fo rrepoſte- 
rous a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to Happi- 
neſs, that they do not ealily bring themſelves to it. 
$. 69. "The laſt enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, Whether 77; canchangs 
it bein a Man's power to change the pleafantneſs, and unpleafantneſs, te agreeab/c- 


® 


that accompanies any ſort of action? and to that, it is plain in many ca- Pp h 
ſes he can. Men may and ſhould correct their palates, and give a reliſh 7127s. 
to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind _ 
is as Various as that of the Body, and like that too may be alter'd ; and 
'tis a miſtake to think, that Men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs, or 
indiflerency, that is in ations, into pleaſure and deſire, if they will do 
but what 1s in their power. A due conſideration will do it in fome ca- 
ſes; and practice, application and cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco 
may be neglected, where they arc ſhewn to be uſeful to health, becauſe 
of an :ndifferency or diſreliſh to them ; reaſon and coniucratior at firſt 
recommends, and begins their trial,and uſe finds or cuttom makes them 
pleaſant. That this is ſo in Vertue too is very certain. Actions arc ple2- 
ſing or diſpleaſing either in themſelves, or conſider d as a means to a 
greater and more deſirable end. The eating of a well feaſon'd dith,fuit- 
ed to a Man's palate, may move the Mind by the delight ir felt, that 
accompanies the cating,without reference to any other end:To which the 
conſideration of the pleaſure there is in health and ſtrength (to which 
that meat is ſubſervient) may add a new guſtoable to make us ſwallow 
an ill reliſh'd potion. In the latter of theſe, any action is rendred more 
or leſs pleaſing, only by the contemplation of the end, and the being 
more or leſs perſwaded of its tendency to it, or neceſſary connexion 
with it : But the pleaſure of the ation it ſelf is beſt acquird, or increa- 
ſed by uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which at a 
diſtance we looked on with averſion ; and by repetition wears us into 2 
liking of what poſſibly in the firſt eſſay diſpleaſed us. Habits have pow- 
erful charms, and put fo ſtrong attractions of eaſineſs and pleafure into 
what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or af 
leaſt be cafie in the omiſſion of ations, which habitual pratice has ſuit- 
ed, and thereby recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and 
every ones Expcricnce thews him he can do ; yet it is a part,in the con- 
duct of Men towards their Happineſs, negleted tc 2 degree, that it will 
He 
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be poſſibly entertain'd as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can make 
things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves ; and thereby reme- 
dy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great deal of their wander- 
ing. Fathion and the common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, 
and education and cuſtom ill habits, rhe juſt values of things are m«{pla- 
ced, and the palates of Men corrupted. Pains thould be taken to re tifis 
theſe ; and contrary habits change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 
that, which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happinels. This every 
one muſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineis 15 loit, and milery over- 
takes him, he will conſels, he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn 

himſelf for it : And I ask every one whether he has not often done fo? 
>,.cyence of V- 70. 1 ihall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments, 
Ice toFerrue and neglect of what is in their power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 
manifeſt ._ This would makea Volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever {alſe 
; > 7 notions, or ſhamelul negle&tof what is in their power, may put Men 
out oi their way to Happineſs, and- diſtract them as we lee into fo dif- 
terent courſes of lite, this yet is certain, that Morality, eſtabliſhed upon 
its true Foundations, cannot but determine the Choice in any one that 
will but conſider ; and he that will not be fo tar a rational Creature, as 
to relic ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, muit needs con- 
demn himielt, as not making that uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. 
The Rewards and Punithments ot another Life, which the Almighty has 
eltabliihed as the Entorcements of his Law, are of weight enough to de- 
termine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, 
when the etcrnal State 1s conſidered in its bare poſlibility, which noBo- 
n dy can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs 
Happineſs to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good Lite here, or the 
contrary ſtate the poſſible Reward oi a bad one, muſt own himſclf to 
judge very much amiſs, it he does not conclude, That a vertuous Lite, 
with the certain expectation of everlaſting Blils, which mav come, 15 to 
be preferred to a vicious one, with tie lear of that dreadiul ftateof Mi- 
ſery, which 'tis very poſſible may overtake the guilty ; or at beſt the 
terrible uncertain hope of Annihilation. This 1s evidently fo, though 
the vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual 
pleaſure ; which yet is for the moſt part quite otherwiſe, and wicked 
Men have not much the odds to brag of,cven in their preſent poſle{lion ; 
nay, a!l things rightly conſidered, have, I think even the worle part 
cre. But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale, againſt infinite 
Miſery 1n the other ; 1t the worſt, that comes to the pious Man,it he mi- 
ſtake, be the belt that the wicked can attain to, 1t he be in the right, 
Wl: can without madneſs run the venture? Who in his Wits would 
chute to come within a poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he mils, 
there is yet nothing to be got by that hazard - Whereas on the other (ide, 
tice ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Happineſs to be gor, it 
h:s Expectation comes to paſs. It the good Man be in the right, he is 
cternally happy ; it he miſtake, he 1s not miſerable, he tee!s nothing. 
On the other tide, if rhe wicked be in the right, he is not happy ; it he 
miſtake, he 1s infinitely miſerable. Mult it not be a moſt maniteſt wrong 
Judgment, tha: docs nor preſently fee, to which fide, in this cale, the pre- 
terence is to be given + 1 have torborn to mention any thing of che cer- 
tainty, or probability of a inture State,deſigning here to ſhew the wrong 
Iud-zment, that any one mult allow, he makes, upon his own Principics 
jad tow he picates, who preierrs the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious Li'e up» 
on 
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G11. 2N\ © wy at's Malt be 1; , ang carinot bur be ccrta 
juture [io 43 ot Iealt pothble, 

d. 51. To conclude thus enquiry into humane Liberty, Whieh 25 It 
Aid before, 1 may fclt from the beginning tcaring, and a verv judicious 
Uriend of mine, ſince the publication ſuipecting, ro have fore miſta!;e 
it, thonz! ie cond not partictiarly thew it me, I was put unon a [tri 
Ger review of this Chapter. Wierein Iightin; 125 up a very cat1 Ie, and 


fexrce oblirvable ftp T had made, in putting one {cemingly indiiderent 
word lor another, that cdilcovery open'd to me this pre ſent vic v, Which 


Fern in th 'S -_ nd Editien, I ſubmit to the lcarned World, 2: = whic'z 
in {rt 1s this : Liberty 1s a power to 3:7 or not to att acco ding as the 
p.!n dir rg A power to direct tne operative fac my ©S tO MOtION OY 
r2{i in particular intlances. 1s that which we call the 137/ That whici 


11 the train 01 our Voluntary achons determines wk +177 to anv chano 
| IT 


2 operation, is fome preſent uncatineſs, which is, or at leaſt is always 
:ccomvanicd with that of Defre is always moved by Ex 2 tO tlic it, 
I: Cane: : © total tIrecdom from pain always makes a neceffary part of our 
H: DÞ1 17] 1cls, But cvery Good, nay CVcry grearer Good. Gov ni _ nitant- 
ly move Gclirc, Þccauſe it may not make, or may not bc taken to make 
any neceſſiry part ol our Happineſs. For all that we defire 1s only to be 
HappY. Burt t! 10Uglh this gencre MJ Dejire ot H 1ppinct :5 OPCrates conſtant- 

ly and ;nvariably, yet the atisfa [tion ol any particular d-fire can be fuſ- 
pended from « determining the wil to anv ſubſervient action, till we have 

maturelv examin'd, whether the particular apparent good we then de- 
ſire mal:c 2 part of our rea] Happinef s, or be conliſtent or inconliſtent 
with it. The reſult of our juogment upon that Exam: nation 15 Wiiatul- 
timatcly determines the Main, who could not be free it his wi/ were de- 
termin'd by any thing, bur Its own de/rre guiced by bi own Judz- 
mentr. 

d. -2. True notions concerning tic nature an extent of Liberty arc 
of fo creat 1Nporrtance, tliat | ii W [| thall be pardon' ris D! YC 
Which myY attempt to explain ir, has Irad me into. Che /dcas of 414. = 
litinn, Liberty, and Necejity, in tus Chapter o: Power, conc natur ty 
in my way. In the tormer Edition of this Treauie, 1 give an account 
of m\ TN mohts c "YNCCrniang 4 them, according to tie Iiglt ! then [124 5 
Ard now'as a Lover ot Trut! Kb and NOt 2 Worth: pper of my own {J9- 
Ctrines, | own foe CNange © | my Op Tall it, which L kun); 1 have aiicos 
ver d ground tor. In what [ firtt writ, 1 with an unbiatied indifleren CY 
followed Truth, whither I thought the led me. Bur neitlier being {0 
Vain as to tanſic Intallibility, nor fo diſingenuous as to dill mble my mt- 
ſtakes tor tear of b vlcmiſhing my rep utation . 1 have with rhe fame ſin- 
ccre d{fign tor truth only, not been atham'd to prune what a feverer 
enquiry 1125 ſuggeſted. It ; Is not impotii le, bur thac ſome may thiak 
my tormer n0:00s right, and lome (as | have already found) theſe la- 
ter ; and jome neither, I thall fot ar all wondcr at this varicty in Men's 
Op:nions: Impartial deductions of reaion in controverted points being 
fo very rare, and exact ones 1n abſtract notions not {ov very calic, clp Ce. 
ciallv i ot any length. And theretore, I ſhould think my tel{ not a lit- 
tle bc 010g t to any one, ky ho would u; PON Ti heſe or —_—_ other Gro unds 
larly cicar this fu! ject of Liberty rom any Ciflicultics that may yet re 
Main. 

v. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of 01 ur Ori» 
inal /dcas, from Wirnce all tie rett are *dcriv ed, and of which they 
aic made up ; Wiich it I would confider, 3$ a Philoſopher, and cxa- 
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mine on what Cauſes they depend, and of whav they are made, I be- 
lieve they all might be reduced to theſe very tew primary, and original 
ONES, V7<+ 

Extenſion, 

Solidity, 

Mobility ; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body : 


Thiaking, and the 
| Power of Moving ; 
which by refletion we receive from our Minds ; to which if we add 

Exiſtence, 

Duration, 

Number ; 
which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, perhaps, all the 
Original 14eas on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine,might 
be explained the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other 
Hdeas we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the 
ſeverally modified Extenſions, and Motions, of theſe minute Bodies, 
which produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe 
being to enquire only into the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, by 
thoſe /deas, and Appearances, which God has fitted it to receive from 
them, and how the Mind comes by that Knowledge ; rather than into 
their Cauſes, or manner of Production, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign 
of this Eſſay, ſet my felt to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Con- 
ſtitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the power to produce inus the /deas of their ſenſible Qualities: I ſhall 
not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition ; it ſufficing to my purpoſe 
to obſerve, That Gold, or Satiron, has a power to produce in us the 
Tdea of Yellow ; and Snow, or Milk, the /4ea of White ; which we can 
have only by our Sight, without examining the Texture ot che arts 
of thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or Motion of the Particlc;, 
which rebound from them, to caule in us that particular Senſation : 


Though when we go beyond the bare /deas in. our Minds, and would 


enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe, to be in 
any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different 7deas in us, but the 
different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of its inlenſible 
Parts. / 
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d. 1. Aving treated of Simple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and Mix*4 Mz 
; oiven ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conliderable of ©": 

thiem,to thew what they are,and how we come by them ; we are now in 

t!1e next place to conlider thoſe we call Mixed Modes, fuch are the Com- 

plex /eas, we mark by the names Obligarion, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. 

which conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple /deas of different 

Kinds, I have called Mrxed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 

limp; Modes, which conſiſts only of ſimple /deas of the ſame kind. 

ihele mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of fimple 7deas, as 

arenot looked upon to be the charaCteriſtical Marks of any real Beings 

that have a fleady exiſtence, but ſcatrered and independent 7deas, put 

together by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex /deas 

ol Subſtances. MET 
$. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple deas, is wholly paſl.ve, m_ 4 66) 

and receives them all jtrom the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch ; 

as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being able ro make any 

one /dea, Experience ſhews us. Bur it we attentively conſider theſe /deas 

[ call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Origi- 

nal quite different. 7he Mind often exerciſes an ative Power in the ma- 

king theſe ſeveral Combinations : for it being once furniſhed with ſimple 

Ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral Compofitions, and ſo make 

variety of complex /deas, without examining whether they exilt fo ro- 

vether in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, thattheſe /deas are called 

Notiens ; as it they had their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence more 

in the Thoughts ot Men, than in the reality of things ; and to form ſuch 

Ideas, it ſufficed; that the Mind put the parts of them together, and thar 

they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without contidering whether 

they had any real Being. Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 

might bc taken trom Obſervaticn, and the Exiſtence ot ſeveral ſimple 

[deas fo combined, as they are put together in the Underſtanding : For 

the Man who firlt framed the /dea of Hypocrifie, might have either taken 

it at firſt from the obſervation of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities 

which he had not; or elle have framed that /aez in his Mind, withour 

having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by, For it is evident, that in the 

beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoie complex 

Hdeas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eltablithed amongſt 

them, muſt nceds have been in the Minds of Men, betore they exiſted 

any where clie; and that many names, that ſtood for fuch complex 

{dcas, v.ere in ule, and fo thoſe /deas tramed, betore the Combinations 

thyv ſtood for, ever exilled. 


d. 3. Iniuucd, now that Languages are made, and abound with words Son2+jme; rep 
flanding {or {uch Combinations, AN uſual way of gerliug tt. ee COmPieN bs oft #044 
Jieas, / {1 FLAY A LEHICATION of i hafe Ferms that ſtaad for them, FOr CON» ca of r/ a:y 
ting 0! a company of ſimple /deas combined, they may by words, Vwmer. 
1andieg for tiiwtle fimple /deas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who 
un ertiends woe words, though that complex Combinarion 0: fimple 
(0043 WE. RACVE: tiered to lis Mind by the real exiitence of 19.ngs. 
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Thus a Man may come to have the [fea of Sicrilege, or PMurther, by 
enumerating to him the {unple /deas thele Worgs ltind for, without ever 
ſecing cither ol them commuittecl. A 
$4 EvCy mixed Mode conliiting of many diſtin't ſimple /- 5, it 
| the Parts of may be well enquired, whence it has its nity; and how fucly a precitc 
or . the mixed multitude comes to make but one 7a, ſince that Combination dui, not 
ev Sag always exiſt rogether in Nature : And this, it 15 plain, it has lroman Act 
__ of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple /deas together, and confſile. 
ring them as one complex one, conlilting of thoſe parts ; and the mark 
of this Union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat ir, is 
one name given to that Combination. For 'tis by their names, that Men 
commonly regulate their account of their diſtin*t Species of mixc\| 
Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any number of ſimple 7d-as, to 
make one complex one, but ſuch Collections as there be names for. 
Thus, thoug!1 the killing of an old Man be as fit in Nature to be united 
into one complex /dea, as the killing a Man's Father ; yet there being 
no name ſtanding preciſely tor the one, as there is the name of ar; ;- 
cide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex 74-4, 
nor 2 diſtin Species of Actions, trom that of killing a young Man, or 
any other Man. | ED 
Fbe Cauſe of $. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to fee what it is, that occa/ions 
making mix- Men to make ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas into diſtin, and, as it 
ed Modes. were, ſetled Modes, and neglett others, which in the Nature of Things 
themſelves, have as much an aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct 
{deas, we ſhall find the reaſon of it to be the end of Language ; which 
being to mark, or communicate Men s Thoughts to one another, with all 
the diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections of 7deas 
into complex Modes, and affix names to them, as they have frequent uſe 
of in their way of Living and Converſation, leaving others, which they 
have but ſeldom an cccafion to mention, looſe and without names, that tye 
them together : they rather chuling to enurerate( when they havenced) 
ſuch /d:as as make them up, by the particular names, that ſtand tor 
them, than to trouble their Memorics by multiplying of complex /deas 
' with namesto them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any occaſion 
; to make uſe of. | 
IS as $.6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs,that there are ir every Language 
one Language, mary particular words which cannot be readred by any one ſingle word of 
have none a gygther. For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation 
ſwering in a- ; . "SO FR" 0 : » 
nk making ſeveral Combinations of /deas familiar and neceſſary in one, 
which another People had never any occaſion to make, or, perhaps, ſo 
much as take notice of, Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to 
avoid long Periphraſes in things of daily Converſation ; and fo they be- 
come ſo many diſtin complex 7deas in their Minds. Thus Gaz: «ut; 
among!t the Greeks, and Pro\criptio amongſt the Romans, ſtood for com- 
plex /eas, which were not in the Minds of other People, nor had 
theretorc any names in other Languages that anſwered them. Where 
there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there 'was no notion of any ſuch A#;on+, 
no uſe of tuch Combinations of 21s as were united, and, as it were, 
tied togerher by thoſe terms; and therefore in other Countries there were 
no names for thein. 
| ind Lim Y$- 7. Hence allo we may ſee the Reaſon, YVY/hy Languages conſt ntly 
| zes chan;e. change, take up new, and lay by old terms. Becauſe change of Cuttoms 
| and Ovinjons bringing with them new Combinarions of /feas, winch 1t 
i5 necclary frequently to think on, and talk about, new namcs 19 avoid 
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lons delcriptions arc annexed to them ; and ſo they becomenew Species 
ci complex Modes. What a number of diflerent /deas are by this means 
wrapped up in one thort ſound, and how much of our Time and Breath 
1s thereby faved, any on? will fee, who will but take the pains ro enu- 
mcrate all the /deas, that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; and in- 
cad of cither of thoſe Names, uſea Periphraſis tro make any one under- 
ſtand their meaning. 

d. 8. Though I thall have occaſion to conſider this more at large,when 
I come to treat of Words, and their Uſe ; yet I could not avoid to take 
thus much notice here of the names of mixed Modes, which being flee- 
tivs, and tranſient Combinations of ſimple /deas, which have but a 
thort exiſtence any where, but in the Minds of Men; and there roo 
have no longer any exiſtence, than whilſt they are thought on, have ror 
ſo much any where the appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in 
their Names ; whichare therelore, in theſe fort of /deas, very apt to be 
taken for the /deas themſelves. Forif we ſhould enquire where the de. 
ot a Triumph, or Apetheofis exiſts, it is evident, they could neither of 
them exiſt altogetherany wherein the things themſelves, being ACions 
that required time to their performance, and ſo could never all exiſt roge- 
ther: And as to the Minds of Men, where the /deas of theſe ARtions are 
ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence ; 
and therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them 


iN us. 
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$.9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get theſe complex Ideas of tow we 5:5 
mixed Modes. 1.By Experience and 0/ſervatzon of things themſelves. Thug #* Ideas of 


by ſecing two Men wraſtle, or fence, we get the 42a of wraſtling or 
fencing. 2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple 
14eas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Priating,or Etching,had 
an /dea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt 
uſual way, by explaining the names of Aﬀtions we never ſaw, or Notions 
we cannot ſee ; and by enumerating,, and thereby, as it were, ſetting be- 
fore our [maginations all thoſe /deas which go to the making them up, 
and are the conſtituent parts of them. For having by Sex/ation and Re- 
flettion ſtored our Minds with ſimple /deas, and by uſe got the Names, 
that ſtand for them, we can. by thoſe Names repreſent to another any 
complex 1dea,we would have him conceive; ſo that it has in it no ſimple 
1dea, but what he knows, and has; with us, the ſame name for. For all 
our complex /deas are ultimately refolvable into ſimple /deas, of which 
they are compounded, and originally made up, though perhaps their 
immediate [ngredients, as I may fo fay, are alſo complex eas. Thus 
the mixed Mode, which the word Lye ſtands tor, is made of theſe ſimple 
Idears: 1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain /deas in the Mind of the Spea- 
ker. 3. Thoſe words the figns of thoſe /deas. 4. Thoſe ſigns pur toge- 
ther by affirination or negation, otherwiſe than the /deas they ſtand tor, 
arc in the Mind of the Speaker. I think need not go any tarther inthe 
Analylis oi that complex /dea, we call a Lye: What I have faid is enough 
to {hew, that ict 15 made up of fimple /deas : And it could not but be an 
vftentive tedioutnels to my Reader, to trouble him with a mure minute 
envmeration of every particular fimple fea, that goes to this complex 
one ; which, trom what has been ſaid, hecannot but be able ro make cur 
ro himſclt, The ſame may be done 1n all our complex /42415 whatloe- 
ver; Wluch however compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt be 
revolved into limple /deas, Which are all the Materials oi Knowledze or 
Vhacuag':t ache orcaniave Nor fthall we have rcaſonto {ear,thart rhe 
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Mind is hereby ſtinted to too fcanty a number of /deas, if we conſider, 
what an inexhauſtible ſtock of ſimple Modes, Number, and Figure alone 
affords us. How far then mixed Modes, which admit of the various Coin- 
binations of different ſimple eas, and their infinite Modes, are from be- 
ing few and ſcanty, we may calily imagine. So that before we have 
done, we ſhall fee, that, no Body need be afraid, he ſhall not have (cope, 
and compaſs enough tor his Thoughts to range in, though they be, as j 
pretend, confined only to {imple /deas received from Senſation or Reſle- 
tion, and their ſeveral combinations. 
04.7: SF 10. Itis worth our obſerving which of all our ſimple Ideas have ben 
iV10-i67:, 1: tH- . . X 
ken and Pore moſt modified, and had molt mixed Modes made out of them with names gi- 
er, have ven ven to them : And thoſe have been theſe three ; Thinking, and Motion, 
IR (whichare the two /deas which comprehend in them all Action,) and 
Power, from whence theſe AQtions are conceived to flow. Thele limple 
Hdeas, 1 fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe, which 
have been moſt modified ; and out of whoſe Modifications have been 
made moſt complex Modes, with names to them. For Action being 
the great buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole matter about which all 
Laws are converſant, it isno wonder, that che ſeveral Modes of Thin- 
king and Motion, ſhould be taken notice of, the /deas of them obſerved 
and laid up in the memory, and have Names aſſigned to them ; without 
which, Laws could be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorders repreiſed. Nor 
could any Communication be well had amongſt Men, without fuch com- 
plex /de.:s, with Names to them ; and therefore Men have ſetled Names, 
and ſuppoſed ſetled /deas in their Minds, of modes of Actions diſtin- 
oviſhed by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, 
and other circumſtances ; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe A- 
ions : v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do. what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear ordiforder; and the Greeks call the confidence 
of ſpeaking, by a peculiar name megevolx : Which power or ability in Man, 
of doing any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
ſame thing, is that Zdea, we name Habit ; when it is forward, and ready 
upon every occaſion, to break into Action, we call it Diſpoſition : Thus 
Teſt ineſs is a.diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. ; | 
To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Attion, v. g. Conjidera« 
rion and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind ; Running and Speaking, 
which are AQtionsof the Body ; Revenge and Murther, which are Acti- 
ens of both together, and we ſhali find them but ſo many Co/ettions of 
frmple Ideas, which together makeup the complex ones ſignified by thoſe 
Names. 
Sev-ralWords &. 1x. Power being the Source from whence all Ation proceeds, the 
—_—_—— Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power into 
ſignifi» but the AQt, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances which thereupon are produ- 
Eged. ced, or the ſimple eas which are introduced into any ſubjeQt by the 
exerting of that- Power, are called Efeds. The eficacy whereby the new 
Subilance or /dea is produced,is called, in the fubjeQtexerting that Power, 
Action; but in the fubjet, wherein any (imple /ea is changed or pro- 
duced, it is called Paſſion: Which efficacy however various, and the 
cties almoſt infinite; yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intelletual 
Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking,and Willing ; in corpo- 
rea] Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I tay, I think 
we cannot concelve it to be any other but theſe rwo: For whatever fort 
ot Action, beſides theie, produces any effects, I confets my felt ro have nn 
Notion, nor /dea of ; and fo they are quite remote from my 1hwz'ts5, 
Appretentions, 
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Apprehenſions, and Knowledge ; and areas much in the dark to me, as 
five other Senſes, or the /42.45 of Colours to a blind Man : And rheretore 
many wor#ls, which ſeem 70 expreſs ſome Action, ſignifie nothing ot the 
Action, or Modus Operand! at all, bat barely the effect, with ſome circum- 
ſtances of the Subjett wrought on, or Cauſe operating ; v. g. Creation, 
Annihilation,conrain in them no /dea of the Aion or Manner, whereby 
they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the thing done. And 
when a Country-man fays,the Cold treezes Water,though rhe word Free. 
zing ſeem to import ſome Acton, yet truly it ſignifies nothing, but che 
effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard and conti- 
{tent, without containing any /dea of the Action whereby it is done. 

S. 12. I think ſhall not need co remark here, that rhough Power and 
Ation make the greateſt part of mixed Modes, mrrked by Names, and 
{familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; yet other ſimple 7deas, and 
their ſeveral Combinations, are ot excluded ; much lefs, I think, will 
it be neceſſary for me to enumerate all the mix2d Modes,which have been 
ſetled, with Names to them : That would be to make a Diftionary of the 
oreateſt part of the Words made uſe of in Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and 
Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All, that is requiſite to my pre- 
ſent deſign, is to ſhew, what ſort of /deas thoſe are, I call Mixed Modes ; 
how the Mind comes by them ; and that they are Compoſitions, made 
up of ſimple /deas got from Senſation and RefleCtion, which, I ſuppoſe, 
I have done. 


CH A P. XXIII 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


d. 1. HE Mind being,as I have declared, furniſhed with a great num- 

ber of the ſimple /deas, conveyed in by the Seyſes, as they are 
found in exterior things,or by«Reflettion on its own Operations, takes no- 
tice alſo, that a, certain number of theſe ſimple 7Zeas go conſtantly toge- 
ther ; which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and, Words being 
ſuited to common apprehenſions, and made uſe of tor quick diſpatch, are 
called ſo united in one ſubject, by one name ; which by inadvertency we 
are apt atterward to talk of and conſider as one ſimple /dea, which in- 
deed is a complication of many 7deas together : Becauſe, as | have faid, 
not imagining how theſe ſimple /deas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accu- 
ſtom our ſelves, to ſuppoſe ſome Subtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, 
and trom which they doreſulr, which therefore we call Sub/tance. 

d. 2. So that it any one will examine himſelt concerning his Norton of 
pure Subſtance in gezeral, he will find he has no other Zdea ofit at all, but 
only a Suppoſition of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch Qualities, which 
are capable ot producing {1mple /deas in ug; which Qualities are com- 
monly Called Accidents: And 1t any one {hould be asked,what 1s the tubje-t 
Wircrein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to fav, but 
the fol:d extended parts: And if he were demanded, what » it, that that 
Solia:ty and Extenſion inhere in, he would not be in a much better caſe, 
119 the [44/24 betore mentioned ; who ſaying that the World was fup- 
mrwd oy a great Elephant, was a:ked, what the Elephant reſted on ; to 
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which his anſwer was, Agreat Tortoiſe: But being 2gain preſſed to know 
whar gave ſupport to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, lie 
knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes, where we uſe Words 
without having clear and diſtin& 7Zdeas, we talk like Children ; who Le- 
ing queſtioned, what ſuch a thing is, which they know nor ; readily give 
this fatis/actory anſwer, That itis ſomething ; which in truth tignifies no 
more when ſo uſed, either by Children or Men, but that they know not 
what ; and that the thing they pretend to know, and talk of, is what 
they have no diſtin Zdea of at all, and fo are pertectly ignorant of it 
and in the dark. The 7dea then we have, to which we give the gene- 
ral name Subſtance, being nothing, but the ſuppoſed, but unknown tup- 
port of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot fſub- 
liſt, fe re ub/tante, without ſomething to lupport them, we call that 
Support Sub/tantia; which, according to the true import of the Word, is 
in plain Zrg/:/h, /tanding under, or upholdirg. 
Of the forts of Y- 3- An obſcure and relative /dea of Subſtance in general being thus 
Suljtarces. made, we come to have the Ideas of particular ſorts of Subſtances, by 
colleting ſuch Combinations of ſimple /deas, as are by Experience and 
Obſervation of Men's Senſes taken notice of to exiſt rogether, and are 
; therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular internal Conſtitution, or 
unknown Eſlence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the /deas of 
a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, &c. of which Subſtances, whether any one 
has any other clear /dea,farther than of certain ſimple /deas coexiſting to- 
gether, I appeal to every one's own Experience. *Tis the ordinary Qua- 
lities, obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that make the true 
complex /4ea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Simith, or a Jeweller, com- 
monly knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other /deaof thoſe Subſtances, than what is fra- 
med by a collection of thoſe ſimple eas are to be found in them ; only 
we mult take notice, that our complex /deas of Subſtances, beſides all 
theſe ſimple /deas they are made up of, have always the confufed Ze; 
of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt : And 
therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we fay it is a thing ha- 
ving ſuch or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a thing that is extended, figured, 
and capable of Motion ; a Spirit a thing capable of thinking : and fo 
Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be 
tound in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking inti- 
mate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always. ſomething beſides the Exten- 
fion, Figure, Solidity, Motion , Thinking, or other obſervable Zdeas, 
though we know not what it 15. 
Xo clear des $- 4- Hence when we talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal 
of Subjtance Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. though the /4ea, we have of either of 
-mgeneral. them, be but the Complication , or Collection, ot thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
Zdeas of ſenſible Qualitics, which we ufe to find united in the thing cal- 
led Horfe, or Stone, yet becauſe we cannot conceive, how they thould 
ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- 
ported by ſome common ſubjet ; which Support we denote by the name 
Subjlance, though it be certain, we have no clear, or diſtinct //ea of that 
thing, we ſuppoſe a Support. 
Pep Hen d. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, wz. 
Idea of Spire, Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſublilt ot 
as Bouy. themielves, nor apprehendinz how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
ouced bv it, we are apt to tlynk theſe the Actions of ſome other Sat» 
ſtance, which we call Spirit ; whereby vet it isevident, that having nu 
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Cnihle Qualities, which att:it our Senſes, do fubfifl; by ſuppoſing a 


by ? : ; - » ——_— — ar” "0, . __ wh — 
ether [:/-z or Notion, of Matter, bur fomeching wherein thoſe ma; 


Lilittance, wherein Thinkimg, F[enowing, Doubting, and a PIWET Ol Moving, 
(Zo, do flubiilt, /Ye have av clear a Notion of the Nature, or Subjtance ef 
Snirit, as we have of PBudy ; the one being ſuppoſed ro'be Cwirthout 
na ing what it is) the S»//tritzem to thote fimple /d-as we have from 
withour ; and the other ſuppoſed (with a hike 1gnoranceot what it is) 
to be. the Subtratum to thole Operations, which we experiment in our 


F 


{ves within. "Tis plain then, that the /dea of corporcal Subſtance in 
Mic is as remote from our Conceptions, and Apprehenſions, 2s-that of 
Sp ritual Sulflance, or Spirit : and therefore from our not having any 
n-::01 of the Subſtance ot Spirit, we can no more conclude its non-Ex- 
i:cnce, than we can, for the ſame reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body : 
{: (£119 as rational toathrm, there 15no Body, becauſe we cannot know 
its Eſſence, 2s 'ris called, or have no Zdea of the Subſtance of Matrer ; 
:5 to ſay, there 1sno Spirit, becauſe we know not its Eſſence, or have no 
{2 ot a Spiritual Subſtance. | 

d. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtratt Nature of Sub- Of the ſorts of 

flance in gereral, all zhe Ideas we have of particular diſtinit Sbjtances, are RI 
nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 7deas, coexiſting in ſuch, 
thovg! unknown, Caute of rhcir Union, as makes the whole 1ubſiſt of it 
felt. * Tis by ſuch Combinations of ſimple 7deas, and nothing elſe, thar 
we repreſent particular Subſtances to our ſelves; ſuch are the /deas we 
have of their {everal ſorts in our Minds ; and ſuch only do we by their 
ſpecifick Names, ſignifie to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, 
upon hearing which Words, every one who underſtands the Language, 
frames in 11s Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple eas, which 
he has uſually obſerved, or tanſied to exiſt rogether under that denomi- 
nation ; all which he ſ{uppoles to relt in, and be, as it were, adherent 
ro that unknown common Subject, which inheres not in any thing ele : 
Though in the mean time it be maniteſt, andevery one, upon Enquiry 
into his own thoughts, will find, that he has no other /dza of any Sub. 
ſtance, wv. g. letir be Gold, Horle, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but whar he 
has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which he ſuppoates to inhere, with a 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a Sub/tkrarum, as gives as 1t were a ſupport to thoſe 
Qualities, or ſimple /d4eas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. 
Thus the /4ea of the Sun, What 1s it, but an aggregate of theſe ſeveral 
ſimple 7eas, Bright, Hot, Roundith, having a conttant regular motion, 
at a certain diſtance from us, .and, perhaps, fome orher ; As he whn 
thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accuratc, in ob- 
ſerving thoſe ſentible Qualities, /deas, or Properties, which are in that 
thing, which he calls the Sun, 

C. 7. tor hehas the pertefteſt /dea of any particular Subſtance, who Po n2r:4great 
has gathered, and put together, moſt of thoſe ſimple /deas, which doexitt 27 9 
in it, among which are to be reckoned its ative Powers, and patjive Ca- ,2 35 1 
pPacities; Which though not ftrictly ſimple /deas, yer, in this relpeR, tor 
brevitics fake, may conventently enough be reckoned amongit them. 
41s the power of grawing Iron, 1s one of the /eas of the Complex or 
of that tvb{iince we call a Load-tftone, and a Power to be ſo drawn 15 
patt of the Coimpiex one we call Ironz which Powers pats tor inherer 
Qauiities in ravic Subjects: Becrule every Subllance, being as apt by 
tie Powe's we cbicrve in it, to change {ome ſeni{ible Qualiues in other 
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Subjects, diſcover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby medintely aff. 
our Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately, w. g, 
we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour ; 
which are, it rightly conſidered, nothing but Powers in it, to produce 
thoſe /deas in us : We alſo by our Senſes perceive the colour and brittle- 
neſs of Charcoal ; whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power 
in Fire, which it has to change the colour and contittency of Wood : By 
the former Fire immediately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us 
theſe ſeveral Powers ; which therefore we look upon to be a part of the 
Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex /deas ot it, 
For all thoſe Powers that we take Cognizince of, terminating only in 
the alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities, in thoſe Subje ts, on which they 
operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new lenſivle /deas, therelore 
it is, that I have reckoned theſe Powers amoneg(t the ſimple /deas, which 
make the complex ones of the forts of Subſtances ; though theſe Powers 
conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex /deas. And in this loofer 
ſenſe, I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe Yorex- 
tialities amo»gſt the imple Jdeas, which we recoilect in our Minds, when 
we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers that are ſcverally in 
them, are neceſlary to be conſidered, if we will have true diſtin Notions 
of Subſtances. 

9. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which 
in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from ano- 
ther, and commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex /dea of the 
ſeveral ſorts of them. For our Senſes failing us, in the diſcovery of the 
Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute parts of Bodics, on which their 
real Conſtitutionsand Differences depend,we are tain to makeuſe of their 
ſecondary Qualities, as the characteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby 
to frame /deas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
another. A}l which ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing 
but bare Powers. For the Colour and Tatte of Op:um, arc, as well as its 
ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on its primary Qua- 
litics, whereby it 1s fitted to produce different Operations, on different 
parts of our Bodies. 

9.9. The ldeas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſtances, are of 


Ideas make or theſe three ſorts. Firft,The /deas of the primary Qualities of things, which 


complex ones 
of . Subſt ances. 


are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive 
them not, ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion 
of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in them, whether we perceive 
them or no. Secondly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depend- 
ing on theſe, are nothing but the Powers, thoſe Subſtances have ro pro- 
duce ſeveral /deas in us by our Senſes; which /deas are not in the things 
themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe. 7hirdly, The 
aptnels we contider in any Subſtance, to give or reccive ſuch alter1tions 
ot primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance fo altered, ſhould produce in 
us different /deas from what it did before, theſe are cailed ative and pa(- 
five Powers : All which Powers, as tar as we have any Norice or Notion 
ot them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple /deas ; tor whatever altcra- 
tion a Lozd-{tone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, 
we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all to operate on Iron,di«! 
not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and I doubt not but rhere are a thouſand 
Changes, that Bodies we daily handle, have a Power to caule in one anov- 
ther, winch we never ſuſpect, lecauic they never appear in ſenſible cites, 

d. 1G. Fowers 
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S$l/t1wecs, He, that will examine his complex [fea of Gold, will find t&. ©, 2, 4 


veral ot its /deas, that make it up, to be only Powers, 25 the Power of bo- /--; wan; 
ing mc!ted, but of keeping its weight in the Fire, of being diſſolved in 49. ©: 
Regi, are 1415, as necetiary tro make up our complex 71-2 of Gold, as ;;. 
irs Colour and eight ; which it duly conſidered, are alfo nothing but oe: 
different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellownels is not atually in Gold Excomy 
but is 2 Power in Gold, to produce that ea in us by orr Eyes,when p!1- 
ced ina due Light ; andthe Heat, which we cannot leave out of our /421 
of tlic Sun, 15 no more really in the Sun. than the white Colour it intro- 
duces into Wax. Thele are both equally Powers in the Sun, operating 
by the Motion and Figure of its infenfible Parts, fo on a Man, as to make 
him have tlie //ca of Heat; and foon Wax, as to make it cavable to 
produce in a Man the /d-2 of White. 

d. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the minute partic!-; of 
Bodies,and the real Conſtiturion on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, ,# 3:46, 
| doubt not but they would produce quite different /deas in us ; and that we'd d:/ap- 
which 15 now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then difappear, and in- ***”; 7, ** 
ſtead of it we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size tc —— 
and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover to us ; for what to our 9 of ther 
naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by thus augmenting the acute. © © 
nels of our Senſes. diſcovercd to be quite a different thing ; and the thus 
altering, as 1t were, the proportionof the Bulk of the minute parts of a co» 
lourcd Object to our uſual Sight, produces different /4eas from what it 
did before. Thus Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and white 
to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this way, 
loſes its former Colour, and isin a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture 
of ſore bright ſparkling Colours, fuch as appear from the refraction of 
Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye appears 
all red ; but by a good Microſcope, wherein its lefler parts appear, ſhews 
only ſome tew Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and how 
theſe red Globules would appear, it Glaſſes could be found, that yet could 
magnife them 10co, or 10009 times more, 15 uncertain. 


d. 12. The infinite wiſe contriver of us, and all things about us, hath 9. .-.;., 


fitted our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the conveniences of Life, and  Dicerer» 
the Buſineſs we have todo here. We are able,by our Senſes, to know, and; ads 
diſtinguiſh things ; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our ITY 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways accommodate the Exigences oi this Lite. We 
have inſight enough into their admirable Contrivances, and wonderful 
Efle*ts, to admire, and magnifie the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodnels of 
thcir Author. Such a Knowledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent 
Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. Bur it appearsnot, that Ged 
intended, we ſhould havea perfe,clear,and adequate Knowledge ot them : 
that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite Being. We are 
ſurniiked with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover enough 
in tlie Crcaturcs, to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 
Know ledoe of our Duty ; and we are fitred well enough with Abilities,to 
provide tor the Conveniences of living. Theſe arc our Buſineſs in this 
World : But were our Senſes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, 
rhe appearance and outward Scheme of things would have quite another 
Face io us ; and 1 amapt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our Being, 
or ar !-ait well-being in this part of the .Univerſe we inhabit.; He that 
coniiders, how little our Conſtitution 1s able to bear a remove into parts of 
this Air, not mc tighter thanthat we commonly breath in,wiilhaverea- 
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ſon tobe fatisfied,that in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Manſion,the all- 
wiſe Architect has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies, that are to aff{& 
them,one to another. It our Senſe of Hearing were but 1009 times qnick- 
er than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtra&t us ? And we fhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the mid- 
dle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our Senies, Seeing,were 
in any Man 1000,or 100000 more acure than it is now by the beſl Micro- 
ſcope,he would ſee things 1000 or 100000 leſs than he does now, and 
ſo come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the minute 
Parts of corporeal things ; and in many of them, probably get des of 
their internal Conſtitutions : But then he would be in a quite different 
World from other People : Nothing would appear rhe fame to him, and 
others: The viſible /deas of every thing would be different. So that I 
doubt, Whether he, and thereſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the 
ObjeQts of Sight; or have any Communication about Colours, their ap- 
pearances being ſo wholly different. And, perhaps, ſuch a quicknels and 
tenderneſs of Sight could notendure bright Sun-ſhine,or ſo much as open 
Day-light ; nor take in but a very ſmall part ot any Object at once, and 
that too only at a very near diſtance. And it by the help of ſuch Micro- 
ſcopical Eyes, (if I may ſo call them,) a Man could penetrat- farther than 
ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Textur. - *odies, he 
would not make any greatadvantageby the change,it ſuch an acute Sighr 
would not ſerve to condudtt him to the Market and Exchange ; It he could 
not ſee things, he was to avoid, at a convenient diſtance ; nor diſtinguiſh 
things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that 
was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles 
of the _ of a Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar StruCture and 
Impulle its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething 
very admirable : But if Eyes ſo framed, could not view at once the Hand, 
and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what 
a-Clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
neſs; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the Parts of 

the Machin, made him Joſe its uſe. 
Conjefture a- Y.13. And here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant conjefture of 
bout Spirits. mine, viz. That fince we have ſome Reaſon, (it there be any Credit to 
be given to the report of things,that our Philoſophy cannot account for, ) 
to imagine,that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves Bodies of difterent Bulk, 
Figure, and Conformation of Parts. Whether one great advantage ſome of 
them have over us, may not lie in this, that they can fo frame, and ſhape 
to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Objeft they would conſi- 
der. For how much would that Man exceed all others in Knowledge,who 
had but the Faculty fo to alter the Structure ot his Eyes, that one Senle, 
as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light on) has taught us to conceive > 
What wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his Eye to all forts oi 
Objects, as to ſee when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of the minutc 
Particles in the Blood, and other juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he docs 
at other times the ſhape and motion of the Animals themſelves. Burt to 
us in our preſent State,unalterable Organs,ſo contrived, as to diſcover the 
Figure and Motion of the minute parts of Bodies, whereon depend tho! 
ſenſible Qualities, we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of noad- 
vantage. God has no doubt made us ſo, asis beſt tor us in our picfent 
Condition. He hath firted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodics, that 
lurrvand 
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ſurround us, and we have to do with: And though we cannot by the 
Faculties we have, attain to a perſet Knowledge of Things ; yet they 
will ſerve us well enough tor thoſe ends above-mentioned, which are 
our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying before 
him ſo wild a Fanſie, concerning the ways of Perception in Beings above 
us : But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after this manner, ſome 
way or other, in proportion to What we find and obſerve in our ſelves. 
And though we cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of God, may trame Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and ways 
of perceiving things without them, than what we have : Yer our Thoughts 
can go no tarther than our own, ſo impoſlible it is for us to enlarge our 
very Gueſles, beyond the /deas received from our own Senſation and 
Retlection. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſ- 
ſume Bodies, need not ſtartle us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient, and 
moſt learned Fathers of the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had 
Bodies : And this is certain, that their ſtate and way of Exiſtence is un- 
known to us. 

$. 14. But toreturn to the Matter in Hand, the /deas we have of Sub- Complex Ideaz 
ſtances; and the ways we come by them, I ſay our Ideas of Subſtances of Suſances 
are nothing elſe but a Collettion of a certain number of ſimple Ideas, confi 
dered as united in one thing. Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they are 
commonly called ſimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple 
Terms ; yet in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the 7dea 
which an Z»g/i/h-man ſignifies by the Name Swan is white Colour, 
long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all theſe of a 
certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and making a cer- 
tain kind of Noiſe, and, perhaps, to a Man, who has long obſerved thoſe 
kind ot Birds, ſome other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſim- 
ple 1deas. 

d. 15. Beſides the complex 7Jeas we have of material ſenſible Subſtan- Idea of /pir:- 

ces, of which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple /deas we have taken from a! $19far 
thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our ;# 1,41 $44. 
ſelves, as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and power of be- /axces. 
ginning Motion, G&c. co-exiſting in ſome Subſtance, we are able toframe 
the complex Idea of a Spirit. And thus by putting together the /deas of 
Thinking, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves and 
other things, we have as clear a perception, and notion, of immaterial 
Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting together the //eas of 
Thinking and Willing, or the power of moving or quieting corporeal 
Motion, joined to Subllance, of which we have no diſtin /dea, we have 
the 7dea of Spirit ; and by putting together the /deas of coherent ſolid 
parts, and a power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of which like- 
Wiſe we have no poſitive /dea, we have the /dea of Matter. The one 1s as 
clear and diſtin an 1dea, as the other : The /dea of Thinking,and mo- 
ving a Body, being as clear and diſtin& 7deas, as the /deas of Extenſion, 
Solidity, and being moved. For our /dea of Subſtance,is equally obſcure, 
or none at all, in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſuppore 
thoſe /deas, we call Accidents. 

d. 16. By the complex /dea of extended, _ coloured, and all No Idea of ab- 
other ſentible Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as ſar /ratt Subs 
from the 14. ot the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all : 

Nr ater all the acquainrance and familiarity, which we imagine we haze 
with Matter, and the many Qualities Mes atlure themſelves they pe: = 
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ceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, 
that they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Bedy, thay 
they have belonging to Spirtt. | EPR 
dts 3 17- The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, as contradiſtingui. 
of (ol:d Pares, ſhed to Spirit, are the cohe(10n of ſelrd, and conſequently ſeparable parts, 
and impuiſe, 2,4 a power of communicating Motion by impulſe, Thele, | think, are the 
ll xo original /deas proper and peculiar to Body : for Figure is but the conſe- 
quence ol finite Extenſion. | 
Thinking and &, 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Think- 
— ing, and Will, or a power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and, 
" $2179. Whuchis conſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot but communt- 
cate its Motion by impulſe, to another Body, which it mects with art reſt; 
ſo the Mind can put Bodies into Motion,or forbear to do ſo,as it pleaſes, 
The 1deas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are common to them 
both. 
Spiries capa- &. 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that I 
"eY Mens. make Mobility belong to Spirit : For having no other /dea of Motion, but 
change of diftance, with other Beings, that are conſidered as at reſt; and 
finding that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate, but where they 
arc; and that Spirits do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I can- 
not but attribuce change ot place to all finite Spirits : (for of the infinite 
Spirit, I ſpeak not here. ) For my Soul being a real Being, as well as my 
Body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance with any other Body, 
or Being, as Body it ſelf; and fo is capable of Motion. And if a Mathema- 
tician can conſider a certain diſtance,or a change of that diſtance between 
two Points; one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and a change of di- 
ſtance between two Sp:rits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their ap- 
proach, or removal, one trom another. 
d. 20. Evcry cne finds in himſelf, that his Soul can rhink, will, and 
operate on his Body. in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on 
a Body, or in a place, an hundred Milcs diſtant from it. No bedy can 
imagine, that his Soul can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is 
at London ; and cannot but know, that being united to liis Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes place all the whole Journey, berween Oxford and Lon- 
don,as the Coach, or Horſe, does that carries him ; and, I thiik, may be 
ſaid to be truly all that while in motion : Or if that will not be aliowed 
to afford us a clear /dea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated from 
the Body in death, I think, will : For to conſider it as going out of the 
Body, or leaving it, and yet to have no /gea of its motion, icems to me 
impollible. 
Spirits "capa \Q. 21. It it befaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it 
ble of Morin. hath none, tor Spirits are not i» Loco, but ©rb4 ; 1 ſuppoſe that way of 
talking, will not now be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not 
much diſpoſed to admire, or {ufler themielves to be deceived,by ſuch un- 
intelligible ways of ſpeaking, But if any one thinks there is any ſenſe in 
that diitintion, and applicable to our preſent purpole, I deſire him to put 
it into intelligible Engliſh ; and then trom thence draw a reaſon to ſhew, 
that Spirits are not capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attri- 
buted ro GOD, not becaule he is a Spirit, but becauſe he is an Infinite 
Spirit. 
Idea of Sd Y.22, Lct us compare then our complex /dea of Spirit, with our com- 
ne plex /dea of Body, ard ſee whether there be any more obſcurity in one, 
: __ than in the other, and in which moſt. Our /dea of Body, as I think, is 
an extended ſolid Subltance, capable of communicating Motion by im- 
pull 
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pulſe : and our [dea of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that rhinks. and has a 
power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, 
arc our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtingniſhed : and now 
I-t us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty to be appre- 
hended. I know riat People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in Matrcr. 
and have fo ſubjeted their Minds to their Senfes, that they ſeldom rc le 
on any thing beyond them, are apt to fay, they cannot comprehend 2 
thinking thing, which, perhaps, is true : But I affirm, when they conſi- 
der it well, they can no more comprehend an extended thing. 

$. 23. It any one ſays, he knows not what 'tis thinks in him ; hemeans, c-ſun of 
he knows not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking thing : No more, {4 , Parts ut 
ſay I, knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he = ” _—_ 
ſays he knows not how he thinks ; 1 anſwer, Neither knows he how he e4. 4+ Think 
is extended ; how the folid parts of Body are united, or cohere rogether #78 1 4 Seu, 
to make Extenſion. For though the preſſure of the Particles of Air, may 
account for the coheſton of ſeveral parts of Matter, that are groſler than 
the Particles of Air, and have Pores lefs than the Corpuſcles of Air ; yet 
the weight, or preſſure, of the Air, will not explain, nor can be a cauſe 
of the coherence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And it the preſſure 
of the Ather, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, and hold 
faſt rogether, the parts of a Particle of Air, as well as other Bodies ; yet 
it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold together the parts, that make 
up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that mareria ſubtilis. So that that Hypo- 
theſis, how ingenioully ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of 
ſenſible Bodies are held together, by the preſſure of other external inſen- 
ſible Bodies, rcaches not the parts of the ther it ſelf, and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the parts of other Bodies are held toge- 
ther, by the external preſſure of the #ther ; and can have no otlicr con- 
ceivable cauſe of their cohefion and union, by ſo much the more it leaves 
us in the dark, concerning the coheſion of the parts of the Corpuſcles of 
the ther it ſelf : which we can neither conceive without parts, they 
being Bodies, and diviſible, nor yet how their parts cohere,they wanting 
that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the coheſion of the parts of all 
other Bodies. | 

$. 24. But in truth, the preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, 
can be no intelligible cauſe of rhe coheſion of the ſolid parts of Matter, For 
though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of rwo poliſhed Super- 
ficies, one from another in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Expe- 
riment of two poliſhed Marbles: Yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the 
ſeparation by a Motion, in a Line parallel to thoſe Superficies. Becauſe 
the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in each point of Space, 
diſerted by a lateral motion, reſiſts ſuch a motion of Bodies fo joined, no 
more, than it would reſiſt the motion of that Body, were it on all ſides 
environed by that Fluid, and touched no other Body : And therctore, if 
there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of Bodies muſt be eaſily 
ſeparable by ſucha lateral ſliding motion. For it the pretſure of the Xther 
be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, where-ever that cauſe operates nor, 
there can be no coheſion. An ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a la- 
teral ſepararion, (as has been ſhewed,) therefore in &ery imaginary 
plain, interſecting any maſs ot Matter, there could be no more coheſion, 
than ot two poliſhed Superficies ; which will always, notwith{tanding 
any imaginable preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily ſlide one trom another: fo that, 
perhaps, how clear an /dea ſoever we think we -have of the Extenſion 
of Body, which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that thal! 
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well conſider it in his Mind, may have reaſon to conclude, That 'tis as 
eahe for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul thinks, as how Body js ex- 
tended, For ſince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by 
the union and coheſion of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very i] comprehend 
the extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the union 
and coheſion of its parts ; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as the 
manner of Thinking, and how it is pertormed. 
$. 25. I allow, it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how any one 
ſhould find a difficulty in what,they think,rhey every day obſerve. Do 
we not ſee, will they be ready to fay, the parts of Bodies ſtick firmly to- 
gether 2 Is there any thing more common ? And what doubt can there 
be made of it 2 And the like, I ſay, concerning Tihunking, and volunta- 
ry Motion: Do we not every moment experiment it in our ſelves ; and 
thereiore can it be doubted 2 The matter of tact is clear, I confeſs ; bur 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how it is done, 
there, I think, we are at a loſs, both in the one, and the other ; and can 
as little underſtand how the parts of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves 
perccive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me,how 
the parts of Gold,or Brals, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe from one 
another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs,) come 
in a ſew moments to be ſounited, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt torce of Mens arms cannot ſeparate them : A confider- 
ing Man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to fatisfie his own, or another 
Man's Underſtanding, 
$. 26. The l[:ttle Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call Water, are fo 
extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Micro- 
ſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, that have magnified to 10000 ; 
nay, to much above 100,000 times, ) pretended to perceive their di- 
ſtint Bulk, Figure, or Motion : And the Particles of Water, are alſo fo 
perfeAly looſe one from another, that the Ileait torce ſenlibly ſeparates 
them. Nay, it we conſider their perpetual motion, we muſt allow them 
to have no coheſion, one with another: and yet let but a ſharp cold 
come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds, 
that tie theſe heaps of Jooſe little Bodies together ſo firmly ; he that 
could make known the Cement,that makes them ſtick ſo {i{t one to ano- 
ther, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the extenſion of 
Body (which is the coheſion of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he could 
ſhew wherein conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe 
Bonds, or ol that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. 
Whereby it appears that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of 
Body, will be found, when examined, to be as incomprehenſible, as 
any thing belonging to our Minds ; anda ſolid extended Subftance, as 
hard to be concerved, as a thinking one,whatever difficulties ſome would 
raiſe again? 1t. | 
Cobeſimn of ſo- Y. 27. or to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that preſſure,which 
= Parry is brought to explain the coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelligible, as the 
zo be conceiv- Coheſion it lelt. For 1t Matter be conſidered, as no doubt it IS, finite, let 
et, as Trink- any one ſend his Contemplation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and 
47 ROY MT » : , 
rhere fee winar Conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this maſs of Matter, 1n fo cloſe a preſſure together ; from whence Stcel 
has its firmneſs, and the parts of a Diamond their hardneſs and indiſlolu- 
bility. 1t Matter be finite, it muſt have its Extremes; and there mull 
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be ſomcrhing to hinder it from ſcattering aſunder. If to avcid this dith- 
culty, any one will throw himſeli into the Suppoſition and Abyts of in- 
finite Matter, let him conſider, what light he thereby brings to the co- 
hcfion of Body ; and whether he be ever the nearer making it inte!ligh- 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and molt incom- 
prehenſible of all other : So far 1s our Extenſion of Body, /which is no- 
thing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, from being clearer, or more di- 
ſtint, when 'we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſc, or Manner of ir, 
than the /dca of Thinking. 
$. 28. Another /dea we have of Body, is the power of communication Commica- 
of Motion by 1mpulſe - and of our Souls, the power of exciring of MHotion * of Mot 0% 
by 71ought. Thele 1deas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds,ever: 7 99/4 = 
days experience clearly furniſhes us with : But if here again we enquire guzly mnrelis- 
how this is done, we are equally in the dark. For in the communica n 8% 
of Motion by impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as :$ 
got to theother; which 1s the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no otlic: 
concepticn, but of the paſling of Motion out of one Body into another ; 
which, I think, 1s as obſcure and unconceivable, as how cur Mind: move 
or ſtop our Bodies by Thought ; which we every moment find i[1cv 9. 
The increaſe of Motion by impulſe, which is obſerved or believed tome- 
times to happen,is yet harder to be underſtood. We have by daily expe- 
rience clear evidence of Motion produced both by impulſe, and by 
thought ; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen- 
ſion ; we are equally ata loſs in both. So that however we conſider Mo- 
tion, and its communication either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which 
belongs to Spirit, is at leaſt as clear, as that, that belongs to Body. And it 
we conſider the active power of Moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity,it 
is much clearer 1n Spirit than Body ; ſince two Bodies,placed by one ano- 
ther at reſt, will never afford us the /dea of a power in the one to move 
the other, but by a borrowed motion : whereas the Mind, every day, af- 
fords us /deas of an ative power of moving of Bodies z and therefore it 
is worth our conſideration, whether aCtive power be not the proper at- 
tribute of Spirits, and paſſive power of Matter. But be that as it will, 1 
think,we have as many,and as clear /4eas belonging to Spirit, as we have 
belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; 
and the /dea of Thinking in Spirit, asclear as of Extenſion in Body ; and 
the communication of Motion by Thought, which we attribute to Spi- 
rit, is as evident, as that by impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Con- 
ſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow 
Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look beyond theſe original /deas we have from Senfation, or Reflection, 
and penetrate into their Cauſes, and manner of production, we find till 
it diſcovers nothing but its own ſhort-ſightedneſs. 
$. 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid exten- 6,,mmnic: 
ded Subſtances ; and Retlection, that there arethinking ones: Experience tion of Morrer: 
aſſures us of rhe Exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; and that the one hath a power ? —_ ” 
to move Body by impulſe, the other by thought ; this we cannot doubt cual nee 2 
of. Experience, I fay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear /deas. 21% 
both of the one, and the other. But beyond theſe 7deas, as received 
trom ti:cir proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. It we would en- 
quue larther 1nto their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we perceive not 
the Nature of Extenfion, clearer than we do of Thinking. . If we would 
*xPlain them any farther, one 1s as eatte as. the other ; and there is no 
mor. diftculty, to conceive how a Subſtance we know nor, ſhould by 
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thought ſet Body into motion,than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould 
by impulſe ſet Body into motion. So that weare no more able todiſco- 
ver, wherein the /deas belonging to Body conſift, than thoſe belonging 
to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple /de. 
we reccive from Senſation and RefleQtion, are the Boundaries of our 
Thoughts ; beyond which, the Mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jot : nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it 
would pric into the Nature, and hidden Cauſes of thoſe /deas. 
teas of Body I 30 So that, in ſhort, the /dea we have of Spirit, compared with the 
and Sym 1dea we have of Body, ſtands thus : The ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown 
compa'ed. tous; and fo is the ſubſtance of Body, equally unknown to us : Two pri- 
mary Qualities, or Properties of Body, viz. ſolid coherent parts, an! 
impulic, we have diſlin&t clear /deas of : So likewiſe we know,and have 
diſtinct clear /deas of two primary Qualities, or Properties of Spirit, 7/72. 
Thinking, and a power of Action; 7. e. a power of beginning,or ſtopping 
ſeveral Thoughts, or Motions. We have alſo the /d-as of feveral Quah:- 
tics inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtinct /deas of them : which 
Qualities, are but the various modifications of the Extenſion of cohering 
ſolid Parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the /deas of the ſevera! 
modes of Thinking, viz. Beheving, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Ho- 
ping ; all which, are but the ſeveral modes of Thinking. We have allo 
the /deas of Willing, and Moving the Body conſequent to it, and with 
the Budy it felt too ; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit 1s capable of Mo- 
—_ 
The Notion of Q. 31. Laſtly, if this Notion of Spirit, may have, perhaps, ſome difft- 
o /, Culties 1n it, not caſic to be explained, we have thereby no more reaſon 
difficulty m to deny, or doubt the exiſtence of Spirits, than we have to deny, or 
9 ara that doubt the exiſtenceof Body : becauſe the notion of Body is cumbred with 
dts ſome difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or 
underſtood by us. For I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our no- 
tion of Spirit more perplexed, or ncarcr a Contradiction, than the very 
notion of Body includes in it; the diviſibility 2» znfnitum of any finite 
Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant or deny it, in conſequences 
impoſlible to be explicated,or madeconſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry 
crcater difficulty, and more apparent abſurdity, than any thing can fol- 
low trom the Notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 
We kwow no Y. 32. Which we are not atall to wonder at,fince we having but ſome 
” 4 _ ew ſuperficial /deas of things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes from 
Ide,s. . © Without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what it experiments in it fell 
within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Con- 
ſtitution, and true Nature of things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain 
it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our ſelves Knowledge, 
and the power of voluntary Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or 
d1tcover in things without us, the coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid Parts, 
which is the Extenſion and Motion of Bodies ; we have as much Reafon to 
Le (atisfied with our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion of Body; and th: 
Fxiſlcice of the one, as well as the other. For it being, no more a contra- 
diction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, and independent from Sol!- 
dity ; than it is a contradiction, that Solidity thould exiſt ſeparate, and 
independent from Thinking, they being both but ſimple /deas, indepen- 
dent one from another ; and having as clear and diſtin eas in us of 
Tiinking, as of Solidity, I know not, why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing without Solidity, 2.e. /mmaterta/,to exiſt ; as afolid thing 
without Thinking, 4.6. Matter, to exiſt ; elpocially fince it is no kardey 
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to conceive, how Thinking ſhould exiſt withour Matter, than how Mt. 
ter ſhould think. For whenſoever we would proceed beyond theie fimple 
{deas, we have from Senſation and Reflettion, and dive farrher into the 
Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs an. Obicurity, Per- 
plexedneſs and Difficulties ; and can diſcover nothing tarther,but our ow n 
Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever of thete compicx Z4-as be 
clearcſt, thar of Body, or Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple /deas that | 
make them up, are no other than what we have received from Scnfation 
or Retlcction ; and ſo 15 it of all our other /deas of Subſtances, even of i. 
God himlclt. l 
d. 33. For it we examine the /dea we have of the incomprehenſible ſu- Idea + Cl | 
preme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the fame way ; and that 
the complex /deas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made 
upot the ſimple /deas,we receive trom Reflection ; v.g. having from what 
we experiment 1n our telves, got the /deas of Exiſtence and Duration ; 
ot Knowledge, and Power ; of Pleaſure, and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral 
other Qualitics and Powers,which it is better to have,than to be without; 
when we would trame an /4ea the moſt fuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our /dea of Infinity ; and ſo 
putting them together, make our complex /dea of God. For that the 
Mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its /deas,received from Sen- 
lation and Reflection, has been already thewed. 
d. 34. If I find,that I know ſome tew things; and ſome of them, or all, 
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perhaps, imperfealy, I can frame an /dea of knowing twice as many ; 7 
which I can double again, as often as I can add to number, and thus cn- + 
large my /4ea of Knowledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all + 
things exiſting,or poſſible: The tame alſo I can do of knowing them more q! 
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perſealy ; 7. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conlequences, an! 
Relations, &c. till all be pertetly known, that 1s in them, or can any 
way relate to them,and thus frame the /dea ot infinite or boundleſs Know- 
ledge: The fame may alſo be done of Power,till we come to that we call 
infinite; and alfoof the Duration of Exiſtence, without beginning or end ; 
and ſo frame the /dea of an eternal Being: The Degrees or Extent, where: 
in we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Pertection,/which | 
wecan haveany eas of ) to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, if 
Lcing all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt ea of him our Minds 
are capable of ; all which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe fimple /deas, 
wc have taken from the Operations ot our own Minds, by retleCtion ; or 
by our Senſes, from exterior things, to that valtneſs, to which Infinity 
can extend them. 
$. 35. Forit is Infinity, which, joined to our /deas of Exiſtence, Power, Idea of 52. 
Knowledge, &c. makes that complex /4ea, whereby we repreſent to our 
ſelves the beſt we can,the ſupreme Being, For though in his own Eſlence, 
(which certainly we do not know,not knowing the real Eiſence ot a Peb- 
ble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves, ) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; 
yet, I think, I may ſay we have no other /dea of him,but a complex one 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite, and eternal : 
which are all diſtin&t /deas, and ſome of them being relative, are again 
compoundcd of others ; all which being, as has been ſhewn, originally 
got trom Se»/ation and Reflection, goto make up the /dea or Notion we 
have of Gcd. ou Now = 
C. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there is no /dea we attribute of Son _ 
to God, bating Infinity, which is nor allo a part ot our complex 1d; OI bur thyje 29: 
otlicr Spirits. Becautc being, capable of no other fimp!e 1:12as, belonging FO 5 — | 
's Ly + 
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to any thing but Body, but thote which by reflection we receive from 
the Operation of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other, 
but what we reccive from thence: And all the difference we can put be- 
tween them in our Contemplation of Spirits,is only in the ſeveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, &c. For 
that in our /deas, as well of Spirits, as of other things, we are re/trained 
to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Refle(tion, 15 evident from hence, 
that in our /zeas of Spirits, how much ſoever advanced in PerteCtion, be- 
yond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any 
Hdeaof the manner,whercin they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: 
Though we muſt neceſlarily conclude, that Spirits,which are Beings,that 
have perfeter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs than we, muſt needs 
have alſo a perteter way of communicating their Thoughts, than we 
have,whoare fain to make uſe of corporeal Signs, and particularly Sounds, 
which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt, and quickeſt 
we are capable of. But of immediate Communication, having no Expe- 
riment in our ſelves, and conſequently, no Notion of it at all, we have 
no //ea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with quickneſs;or much 
leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies,can be Maſters of their own Thoughts, 
and communicate, or conceal them at Pleaſure, though we cannot bur 
neceſlarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. 

d. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances 
of all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. trom 
whence, I think, it is very evident. 

Firſt, That all our /deas of the ſeveral forts of Subſtances,are nothing, 
but Collections of ſimple /deas,with a Suppoſition of ſomerhing,to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; though of this ſuppoled ſome- 
thing, we have no clear diſtin& 7dea at all. 

Secondly, That all the complex /deas we have of Subſtances, are made 
up of no other ſimple /deas, but ſuch, aswe have received from Sen/aron 
or Reflettion. So that even in thoſe, which we think, we are molt inti- 
mately acquainted with, and come neareſt the Comprchention of, our 
moſt enlarged Conceptions,cannot reach beyond thoſe ſimple ./ /eas. And 
even 1n thoſe, which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to co with,and 
do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing,we can perceive in our ſelves by Reflection, 
or diſcover by Senſation in other things, we can attain to nothing, but 
theſe ſimple eas, which we originally received from Senſation,or Refte- 
ton, as is evident in the complex /deas we have of Angels, and perti- 
cularly of God himſelf. 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple /deas,that make up our complex /deas 
of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, arc only Powers, however we are 
apt to take them tor poſitive Qualities ; v2. the greateſt part of the /deas, 
that make our complex 7dea ot Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight,Du- 
&tility, Fuſtbility, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, &c. all united together 
in an unknown Sub/tratum ; all which Zdeas, are nothing elſe,but ſo ma- 
ny relations to other Subſtances ; and are not really in the Gold it felt, 
though they depend on thoſe real, and primary Qualities of its internal 
conſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs, differently to operate, and be 
operated on by ſeveral other Subſtances. 
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CH A P. XXIV. 


Of Colleflive Ideas of Subſtances, 


& r. Efides theſe complex 7deas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances, as of gc 14: 

Man, Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind hath alfo com- 
plex collective {deas of Subſtances ; which I ſocall,becauſe ſuch Zdeas are 
made up of many particular Subſtances conſidered together, as united in- 
to one /dea, and which fo joined, are looked on as one ; v. g. the /dea of 
ſuch a collection of Men as makean Army, though confiſting of a great 
number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one 7deagas the /dea of a Man : 
And the great collective /dea of all Bodies whatſoever ſignified by the 
name World, is as much one dea, as the /dea of any the leaſt Particle of 
Matter in it ; it ſufficing, to the unity of any Zdea, that it be conſidered 
as one Repreſentation, or Picture, though made up of never ſo many 
Particulars. 

$. 2. Theſe collective /deas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by its Made by the 
power of Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally either ſimple or complex Power of com- 
1deas into one, as it does,by the ſame Faculty,make the complex eas of Pong, mn 5be 

| . _—_ Mond. 

particular Subſtances, conſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple 7deas, 
united in one Subſtance : And as the Mind by putting together the re- 
peated /deas of Unity, makes the colle&tive Mode, or complex /dea of 
any number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &c. So by putting together ſeveral 
particular Subſtances, it makes collective /deas of Subſtances, asa Troop, 
an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet ; eachof which, every one finds, that 
he repreſents to his own Mind, by one Zdea, in one view ; and fo under 
that Notion,confiders the Things themſelves as perfeAly one,asone Ship, 
or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ten Thou- 
ſand Men, ſhould make one 7dea, than how a Man ſhould make one 
1dea ; it being as eafie to the Mind,to unite into one, the /dea of a great 
number of Men, and conſider it as one ; as it is to unite into one parti- 
cular, all the diſtin&t eas, that make up the compoſition of a Man, and 
conſider them altogether as one. 

d. 3. Among{t ſuch kind of colledtive /deas,are to be counted moſt part 4! artificial 
of artificial Things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin Sub- _—— 
ſtances: And, in truth, if we conſider all theſe colleive 7deas aright, as dea. 
ARM, Conſtelation, Univerſe; as they are united into fo many 
ſingle 1deas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bringing 
things very remote, and independent on one another, into one view, 
the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, united into one conce- 
ption, and ſignified by one name. For there are no Things ſo remote, nor 
ſo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this art of Compoſition, bring 
into one /dea, asis viſible in that ſignified by the name Z»ver/e. 
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Of Relation. 


Eſides the Zdeas, whether ſimple or complex, that the Mind 
has of Things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it 
gets from their compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, in 
the conſideration of any thing, is not confined to that preciſe Object : 
It can carry any /dea, as it were, beyond it felf, or, at leaſt, look be- 
yond it, to ſee how it ſtands in conformity t> any other. When rhe 
Mind fo conſiders one thing, that it does, as it were, bring it to, and fer 
it by another, and carry its view from onc to tother © Fins 1s, 25 the 
Words import, Re/ation and Reſpect ; and the Denominat:. ns given to 
poſitive Things, intimating that ReſpeQ, and ſerving as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated, to jomer!-.ng di- 
ſtin& from it, are what we call Relatives; and the Things fo brought 
together, Related, Thus when the Mind conſiders Cajus, as fuch 2 po- 
ſitive Being, it takes nothing into that Zea, but what really exiſts in 
Cajus ; v.g. When I conſider him, as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, 
but the complex 7dea of the Species, Man : So likewiſe, when I ſay Cajzs 
is a White Man, I have nothing but the bare conſideration of Man, who 
hath that white colour. But when I give Cajus the name Husbard, I in- 
timate ſome other Perſon ; and when I give him the name /Vb1rer, I in- 
timate fome other thing ; in both cafes my Thought is led to ſomething 
beyond Cajus,and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
ſince any Zea, whether ſimple,or complex, may be the occaſion, why the 
Mind thus brings two things together, and, as it were, takes a view of 
them at once, though ſtill conſidered as diſtin : therefore any ot vur 
Hdeas, may be the toundation of Relation, as in the above-mentioned in- 
ſtance, the Contra, and Ceremony of Marriage with Semproxia, is the 
occaſion of the Denomination, or Relation of Husband ; and the colour 
Relation White, the occaſion why he is faid whiter than Free-ſtone. 
without corre» \h. 2, Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that 
rome Terms, have others anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as Father, and 
ot eaſi.y per- 
and Son ; Bigger, and Leſs ; Cauſe, and Effect, are very obvious toevery one, 
and every Body at firſt ſight perceives the Relation. For Father, and 
Son ; Husband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative terms, ſeem fo ncar- 
ly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, do fo readily chime, 
and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories, that upon the naming of 
either of them, the Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing fo 
named ; and no body over-looks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is fo 
plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to gfte correlative . 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo caſily taken notice of, Con- 
cubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wite; but in Languages 
where this, and the like Words, have not a correlative term, there People 
are not ſo apt to take them to be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of 
Relation, Which is between Correlatives, which ſcem to explain one ano- 
ther, and not to be able to exiſt but together. Hence it is, that many of 
thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, doinclude evident Relations, have 


been called External Denominations : But all Names, that arc more than 
emptv 
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empty ſounds, muſt ſignifie ſome /dea, which is either in the thing to 
which the name is applied ; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as 
united to,and exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given; 
or clſc it ariſes from the reſpect the Mind finds in it, to ſomething di- 
flint from it, with which it conſiders it ; and then it includes a Rela- 


tion. 
$. 3- Another ſort of re/atzve terms there is, which are not looked on Some ſeem 


to be either relative, or ſo much as external Denominations ; which yet, Np 
under the torm and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the Aplanians 
Subje&t, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable, Relation ; ſuch are the 

ſeemingly poſitive terms ot Old, Great, Imperfe&t, &c. whereof I ſhall 

have occalion to ſpeak more at large in the tollowing Chapters. 

d. 4- This farther may be obſerved, That the /deas of Relation, may ,,,..... ,- 
be the fame in Men, who have far different /deas of the Things that are > now 
related, or that are thus compared ; v. g. thoſe who have tar different * Th1n;: 
Ideas of a Man, may yet agree in the notion of a Father ; which isa no- '***< 
tion ſuperinduced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an a& of 
that thing called Man ; whereby it contributed to the Generation of one 
of his own kind, let Man be what it will. 

d. 5. The nature theretore of Relation, confiſts in the referring,or com- Change of Re- 
paring, two things, one to another ; trom whicli compariſon,one or both lation may be 
comes to be denominated: And if either of thoſe things be removed, or Change in 14e 
ceaſe to be, the Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, She. 
though the other receive in it ſelt no alteration at all ; v. g. Cajw,whom 
I contider to day as a Father, ceaſes to be ſo to morrow,only by the death 
of his Son, without any alteration made in himſelt ; nay, barely by the 
Mind's changing the Obje&t, to which it compares any thing, the ſame 
thing is capable of having contrary Denominations at the ſame time ; 

v. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be faid to be Older, 
and Younger ; Stronger and Weaker, &c. 

$. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is Relation ons 
poſitive; and ſo not only fimple /deas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo **9ix: +=- 
arc poſitive Beings; though the parts, of which they conſiſt, ate very yore 
often relative one to another ; but the whole together conſidered as one 
thing, and producing in us the complex /dea of one thing ; which 7dea 
is in our Minds, as one Picture, though an aggregate of divers parts ; 
and under one name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or /Jea. Thus 
a Triangle, though the parts thereof, compared one toanother, be re- 
lative, yet the /dea of the whole, is a poſitive abſolute /dea. The 
fame may be faid of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there can be no Rela- 
tion, but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two Things. There muſt 
always be in relation two 7deas, or Things, either 1n themſelves really 
ſeparate, or confidered as diſtin, and then a ground or occaſion for 
their compariſon. 

$. 7, Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſt 41 Things cn 
dered : pable of Re/4- 

/-irjt, That there is »o one thing,whether ſimple 7dea,Subſtance,Mode, 
or Relation, or Name ot either ot them, which zs not capable of almoſt an 
infinite number of Conſiderations,in reterence to other things ; and there- 
jore this makes no ſmall part of Men's Thoughts and Werds ; t. g. one 
fiagle Man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe tollowing 
Relations, and many more, viz. Father, brother, Son, Grandlarher, 

Gran.{on, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Sub- 
cet, Genual, Judge, Patron, Clicat, Proteffor, European, Enghth-man, 
Hflandcr, 
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Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſicſſor, Captain, Superior, Interior, Bigger, 
Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike,&c. to an almolt in- 
finite number, he being capable of as many Relations,as there can be oc- 
caſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of agreement, 
diſagreement, or reſipe& whatſoever : For, as I faid, Relation is 2 way 
of comparing, or conlidering two things together ; and giving one, or 
both ot them, ſome appellation from that Compariſon, and tom«times 
giving even the Relation it ſelf a Name. 
The Ideas of Q. 8. Secondly, This farther may be confidercd concerning, Relation, 
—_—_— That tho it be not contained in the real exiſtence of Things, but ſoimc- 
than of the thing, cxtraneous,and ſuperinduced ; yet the /deas which relative Words 
Subjects rela- ſtand tor,are otten clearer, and more diſtin&t, than of thoſe Subſtances to 
_ which they do belong. The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a 
great Udcal clearer, and more diſtin, than that we have of a Man : Or, if 
you will, Paternity is a thing whereof 'tis cafier to have a clear /de, 
than of Humanity : And I can much caſicr conceive what a Friend is, 
than what GOD. Becauſe the knowledge of one Action, or one ſimple 
{dea, is oftentimes ſufficient ro give me the Notion of a Relation : but to 
the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate collection of ſundry 
tdeas is neceſlary. A Man, if he compare two things together, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them - 
So that when he compares any Things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear /dea of that Relation. The /deas then of Relations are capable 
at leaſt of being more perfett and diſtintt in our Minds, than thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances : Becaule it is commonly hard to know all the fimple /dcas,which 
are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt part eaſie enough to know 
the ſimple /deas that make up any Relation I think on, or have a Name 
tor ; v. g. comparing, two Men, in reference to one common Parent, it 
is very cafie to frame the /deas of Brothers, without having yet the per- 
le&t 1dea of a Man. For fignificant relative Words,as well as others,ſtand- 
ing only tor /deas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of ſim- 
ple ones, it ſuffices tor the knowing the preciſe /dea the relative term 
ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that, which is the foundation of 
the Relation ; which may be done without having a perfe& and clear 
{dea of the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg, out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 7dea of 
the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſſowaries in St. 
James's Park ; though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and imperfeR 
[dea of thole Birds themſelves. 
Relations all Y. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of Conſiderations, 
eerminate in wherein Things may be compared one with another, and ſo a multitude 
ſingle in, of Relations, yet they al/ terminate in, and are concerned about thoſe 
fimpte Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection ; which I think to be the 
whole Matcrials of all our Knowledge. To clear this,] ſhall ſhew it in the 
molt contiderable Relations that we have any notion of, and ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Sexſe or Refleftion ; which yet will ap- 
pear to have their /deas from thence, and that the Notions we have of 
them, are but certain ſimple Zdeas, and fo originally derived from Senſe 
or Retlection. 
Terms leading Y. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with 
: w ES: another, which 1s extrinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words, that ne- 
Jedt denoming- ceſlarily intcrr, and lead the Mind to any other eas, than are ſuppoſed 
eed, are Rela- really to exiſt in that thing, to which the Word is applied, are re/a:/v2 
Om Words ; v. g. A Man Black, Merry, Thovghttul, Thirſty, Angry, Ex- 
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tended ; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither anifie 
nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed realls to exiſt in 
the Man thus denominated : But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blac- 
ker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which,together with the thing they deno- 
minate, imply alſo ſomething elle ſeparate and exterior to the exiſtence 
of that thing. 

$. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning Relation in general «, 
I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in ſome inſtances, how all the /4eas we have 
of Relation are made up,as the others are,only of {imple /deas; and that 
they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe foever they ſeem, terminate at 
laft in ſimple /deas. I ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenfiveRelation, 
wherein all things that do, or can exifl, are concerned , and that is the 
Relation of Cauſe and Effet. The /dea whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflettion, 1 ſhall in 
the ncxt place conſider. 
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Of Cauſe and Efeft, and other Relations, 


d. x. I N the notice, that our Senſes take of the conſtant Victſſitude of hence their 
Things, we cannot but obſerve,that ſeveral particular,both Qua- = 

lities, and Subſtances begin to exiſt ; and that they receive this their 
Exiſtence, from the due Application and Operation of ſome other Being, 
From this Obſervation, we get our /deas of Cauſe and Effet. Thar 
which produces any ſimple or complex dea, we denote by the general 
Name Cauſe ; and that which is produced, Efeit. Thus finding, that 
in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple 7dez, 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Application of 
a certain degree of Heat, we call the ſimple /dea of Heat, in relation to 
Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it ; and Fluidity the Effet. So alſo find- 
ing that the Subſtance, Wood, which is a ccrtain Colletion of ſimple 
Hdeas, fo called, will by the Application of Fire, be turned into another 
Subſtance, called Aſhes ; 7. e. another complex 7dea,confiſting of a Col- 
lection of ſimple /deas, quite different from that complex /dea, which we 
call Wood ; we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the 
Aſhes, as Effect. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or 
operate, to the producing any particular ſimple /dea, or Colleftion of 
ſimple /deas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not before cxift, 
hath thereby in our Minds the relation of a Cauſe, and fo is denomina- 
tec by us. 

d.2. Having thus,from what our Senſes are able to difcover,in the Ope- $,...;... c- 
rations of Bodics on one another,got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect; 742. neracion, ma- 
Thara Caute 15 that which makes any otherthing,cither ſimple /-.,Sub. &#2 4irera- 
ſtance,or Modc,begin to be; and an Effe& is that, which had its Begin- hen 
ning from ſome other thing. The Mind finds no great difficulty,to diltin- 
guih the ieveral Originals of rhings into two forts. 

Firſt, When the thing is whclly made new, to that no part thereot 
did ever exiſt betore ; as whitn a new Particle of Matter doth Eogin to 
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exiſt, in rerum natara, Which had before no Being ; and this we call 
Creation. 

Second!y, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very thing, ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, 
which conſidered altogether make up ſuch a ColleCtion of ſimple /deas, 
had not any Exi/tence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry,&c. 
And this, when referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by, and received 
from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, 
which we perceive not, we call Generation; when the Cauſe is extrinfical, 
and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Separation, or jaxta Poſition of di- 
iccrnible Parts, we call it Mag; and ſuch are all artificial things. When 
any {imple 7dea is produced, which was not in that Subjet betore, we 
call it A/teration, Thus a Man is generated, a Pifture made, andeither 
of themaltercd, when any new ſenſible Quality, or ſimple /zes, is produ- 
ced in either of them, which was not the; © before ; and the things thus 
made to exiſt, which were nor there before, are Ffedts ; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Cales, 
we may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its riſe trom 
{deas, received by Senſation or Reflection ; and that this Relation, how 
comprehenſive ſocver,terminates at laſt in them. For to have the de of 
Cauſe and Effet, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple /dea, or Subſtance, as 
beginning to exiſt, by the Operation of ſome other, without knowing 
the manner of that Operation. 

d. 3. 7ime and Place, are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, 
and all finite Beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But havingalready 
ſhewn 1n another Place, how we get thele /deas, it may 1uftice here to 
intimate, that moſt of the Denominations ot things, received from time, 
arc only Relations ; thus,when any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth lived 
ſixty nine, and reigned torty five years ; thele Words import only the 
Relation of that Duration to ſome other, and means no more bur this, 
That the Duration of her Exiſtence was cqual to fixty ninc,and the Dura- 
tion of her Government to torty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun; and 
ſo are all Words, anſwering,how /ong. Again,//i/;am the Conqueror inva- 
ded Erg/and abcut the year 1070- which means this ; That taking rhe 
Duration from our Saviour's Time, till now, for one entire great length 
of time, it thews at what diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Ex- 
tremes: 2nd fo do all Words of time, anſwering to the Queſtion whey, 
which {hew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the Period of a 
longer Duration, trom which we meaſure, and to which we thereby con- 
ſider 1t, as related. 

Q. .;. Tlierc are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of time, that ordinarily 
are 1.;0ug lt to [tand tor politive /deas, which yet will, when conlidered, 
be tound to be relative, ſuch as are Towng, O/d4, &c. which include, and 
intimate the Relation any thing has, to a certain length of Duration, 
whereot we have the /4ea in our Minds. Thus having fetled in our 
Thoughts the /dea of rhe ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy vears, 
when ucſay a Man is 7oung, We mean, that his Age is yet but a ſmall 
part 0! {ut Winch uſually Men attain to: And when we denominate him 
074, we mean, that his Duration is run out almoſt to the end of that 
which Mco do nor uſually exceed. And fo 'tis but comparing the particu- 
lar Age, or Duration ot this or that Man, to the /dea of that Durat on 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort o! \'t,- 
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{or a Man 1s called Young at Twenty years, and verV Young at Zovon 
vears old : But yet a Horſe we call old ar Twenty, and a Dog at Seven 
years - becauſe in cach of theſe, we compare their Age to different /deas 
of Duration which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral 
forts of Animals, in the ordinary courſe of Nature. But the Sun, and 
Stars, though they have outlaſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we call 
not old, becauſe we do not know what period GOD hath ſet to that ſort 
of Beings. This Term belonging properiy to thoſe Things, which we 
can obſerve in the ordinary courſe of Things,by a natural decay to come 
to an end, in a certain period of time ; and ſo have in our Minds, as it 
were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of their Du- 
ration ; and by the relation they bear thereunto,call them young,or old ; 
which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or a Diamonde, things whoſe 
uſual periods we know nor. 

6. 5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another, in their Places Relations f 
and Diſtances, 1s very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Mile di- brown ow 
ſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. But as in Duration, as 
ſo in Exten/ron and Bulk, there are ſome 7deas that are relative, which 
we {ignitic by Names, that are thought poſitive; as Great,and Little,are 
truly Relations. For here alſo having, by obſervation,ſetled in our Minds 
the /deas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we have 
bcen moſt accuſtomed to, we make them.,as it were,the Standards where- 
by to denominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch 
an one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed 
to; and a little Horſe, ſuch an one as comes not up to the f1ze of that 
Hdea, which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to Horſes : 
Andrhat will be a great Horſe to a We/ſh-man, which 1s but a little one 
to a Fleming ; thev two having from the different Breed of their Coun- 
trics, taken ſeveral {iz'd /deas to which they compare, and in relation to 
which they denominate their Great, and their Little. 

$. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong, are but relative Denominations of ke, 
Power, compared to fome /dea we have, at that time, of greater or leſs Tories often 
Power. Thus when we ſay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not fo /tazd for Re- 
much Strength, or Power to move, as uſually Men have,or uſually thoſe '** 
of his ſize have ; which is a comparing his Strength,to the /4ea we have 
of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like when 
we fay the Creatures are all weak Things ; Weak, there, is but a re- 
lative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there 1s in the Power of 
G OD, and the Creatur?s. And ſo abundance of Words, in ordinary 
Speech, ſtand only tor Relations, (and, perhaps, the greateſt part,)which 
at firſt ſight, ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification : v.g. The Ship has necef- 
fary Stores : Neceſſary, and Stores, are both relative Words ; one having 
a relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the other to fu- 
ture uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined to,and terminate 
in /deas derived from Senſation, or Ref/ettion,is too obvious to need any 
Explication, 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. 


d. 1. Nother occafion, the mind often takes of comparing, is the 
very Being of things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting 
at any determin'd time and place, we compare it with it felt exiſting at 
another time, and thereon form the Zdeas of [dentiry and Diver/ity. 
When we ſee any thing to be inany place in any inſtant of time, we are 
ſure (beit what it will) that it is that very thing, and not another, which 
at that ſame time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtivguiſhable 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpes : And in this conſiſts /denr77y, when 
the Zdeas it is attributed to vary not at all from what they were that 
moment, wherein we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which ve 
compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor conceiving, it poſlible, 
that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the faine place at the 
ſametime, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts an + i: at any 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there it el: WH 
therefore we demand, whether any thing be the ſame or 
always to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place 
certain, at that inſtant, was the-ſame with it ſelf and no c 
whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginn ©. 
ſtence, nor two things one beginning, it being impoſlible for r 
of the ſame kind, to be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the Foo 
place ; or one and the ſame thing in different places. That therefore 
that had one beginning is the ſame thing, and that which had a different 
beginning in time and place trom that, is not the fame bur divers. That 
which has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
care and attention uſed in having preciſe notions of the things to which 
it is attributed. 

9. 2. We have the /deas but of three ſorts of Subſtances ; x. God. 
2. Finite Intelligences. 3. Bodzes. Firſt, God is without beginning 
eternal, unalterable, and every where ; and therefore concerning his 
Identity, there can be no doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had 
each its determinate time and place of beginning to exiſt, the relation to 
that time and place will always determine to each of them its Identity 
as long as it exiſts. 

Thirdly, The fame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to which no 
Addition or Subſtra&tion of Matter being made, it is the fame. For 
though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we.term them , do not ex- 
clude one another out of the ſame place; yet we cannot conceive bur 
that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the fame kind out 
of the ſame place: Or elſe the Notions and Names of Identity and Di- 
verſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtintion of Sub- 
ſtances, or any thing elſe one from another. For Example, could two 
Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time ; then thoſe two parcels of 
Matter muſt be one and the fame, take them great or httle ; nay, all 
Bodies muſt be one and the ſame. For by the fame reaſon that two par- 
ticies of Matter may be in one place, all Bodies may be in one place : 
Which, when it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the diſtintion of fdentity 
and Diverſity, of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being 
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a contradiction, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity and Diverſity 
are relations and ways of comparing well tounded, and ot uſe tothe Un- 
derſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations ultimately 
terminated in Subſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular 
Exiſtence of them too will. be by the ſame way determined : Only as to 
things whoſe Exiſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite 
Beings, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which confiſt in a continued 
train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity there can be no queſtion: 
Becauſe each periſhing the moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in dif- 
ſercnt times or in different places, as permanent Beings can at d:flerenc 
times cxilt in diſtant places; and therefore no motion or thought con- 
ſidered asar different times can be the ſame, each part thereof having a 
diflerent beginning of Exiſtence. 

d. 3. From what has been ſaid, 'tis eafie to diſcover, what is ſo much Principium 
enquired after, the principium Individuationis, and that 'tis plain is Ex- Pa duatio: 
iſtence it ſelt, which determines any fort of Being to a particular time 
and place incommunicable to two Beings of the ſame kind. This though 
it ſeems eaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes; yet when re- 
fleted on, is not more difficult in compounded ones, it care be taken to 
what it is applied; wv. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, z.e. a continued 
Body under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a determined time 
and place : 'tis evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant of its Exiſtence, 
it is, in that inſtant, the ſame with it ſelf. For being, at that inſtant, 
what it is; and nothing elſe, it is the fame, and ſo muſt continue, as 
long as its Exiſtence is continued : for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no 
other. In like manner, it two or more Atoms be joined together into 
the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the fore- 
going Rule : And whilſt they exiſt united together, the Mais, conſiſting 
of the fame Atoms, muſt be the ſame Maſs, let the parts be never fo 
differently jumbled : Bur if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it is not the ſame Maſs. In the ſtate of living Creatures, 
their Identity depends not on a Maſs of the fame Particles; but on ſfome- 
thing elſe. For in them the variation of great parcels of Matter alters 
not the Identity : An Oak, growing from a Plant to a great Tree, and 
then lopp'd, is ſtill the fame Oak: And a Colt grown up to a Horſe, 
ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the ſame Horſe : though, 
in both theſe Caſes, there be a manifeſt change of the parts : So that 
truly they are not either of them the fame Maſſes of Matter , 
though they be truly one of them the fame Oak, and the other 
the ſame Horſe. The reaſon whereof 1s, that in theſe two caſes of 
a Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, /dentity is not applied to the 
ſame thing. 

$. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from a Maſs eneity of3+- 
of Matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this ; that the one is only the &*#«%-. 
Coheſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of them as conſtitutes the parts of an Oak ; and ſuch an Organi- 
zation of thoſe parts, as 1s fit to receive, and diſtribute nouriſhment, fo 
as to continue, and frame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of an Oak, 
10 which conſiſts the vegetable Lite. That being then one Plant, which 
has ſuch. an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of 
one Common Lite, it continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it 
part2kcs of the ſame Lite, though that Lite be communicated to new Par- 


roles of Martcr vically united to the living Plant, in a like continued Or- 
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ganization, conformable to that ſort of Plants. For this Organization 
being at any one inſtant in any one Colleftion of Matrer, is in that 
ot» particular concrete _— from all other, and is that individual 
Life, which exiſting conſtantly from that moment both forwards and 
backwards in the ſame continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the ſame living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes the 
fame Plant, during all the time, that it exiſts, one Body, united in thar 
continued Organization, which is fit to convey that Common Life to all 
the Parts ſo united. 
$. 5. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, but that any one 
may hence ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the- ſame. 
Something we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. 
For Example, what 15a Watch 2 "Tis plain 'tis nothing but a fit Orga- 
nization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain end, which, when a ſufh- 
cient force is added to it, it 1s capable to attain. If we would ſuppoſe 
this Machine one continued Body, all whoſe organized parts were 
repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd, by a conſtant Addition or Separation 
of inſenſible Parts, with one Common Life, we ſhould have ſomerhing 
very much like the Body of an Animal, with this difference, That the 
firneſs of the Organization and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, begin 
together, the Motion coming from within ; but in Machines the force, 
coming ſenfibly from without, is often away, when the Organ is in or- 
der, and well fitted to receiveit. 
$. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of the fame Man conſiſts ; 
viz. in nothing but a participation of the fame continued Life, by 
conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to 
the ſame organized Bodv. He that ſhall place the 7dentity of Man in 
any thing elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly organized Body 
taken in any one inſtant, and from thence continued under one Or- 
ganization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting Particles of Matter, 
united to it, will find it hard, to make an Embryo, one of Years, 
mad, and ſeber , the ſame Man, by any Suppoſition , that will not 
make it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates , Pilate , St. Auſtin, and 
Ceſar Borgia tobe the fame Man. For if the /dentity of Soul alone 
makes the ſame Man, and there be nothing in the Nature of Mat- 
ter, why the ſame individual Spirit may not be united to diſterent Bodics, 
it will be poſſible, that thoſe Men, living in diſtant Ages, and of 
different Tempers , may have been the fame Man : Which way of 
ſpeaking muſt be from a. very ſtrange uſe of the Word May, applied 
to an /dea, out 'of which Body and Shape is excluded : And that 
way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Opinion that the 
Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages be detruded into the Bodies 
of Beaſts, as fit Habitants and Organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of 
their Brutal Inclinations. But yet think no body, could he be ſure 
that the Soul of Ze/zogabalus were in one of his Hogs, would yet fay 
that Hog were a Man or Heliogabalus. 
—_  &. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that comprehends all 
_ /#i- forts of Identity, or will determine it in every Caſe: But to con- 
eed to theldea, <. x > . 
ceive, and judge of it aright, we muſt conſider what /dea the 
Word it is applied to ſtands for : It being one thing to be the ſame 
Subflance, another the fame Man, and a third the fame Perſe. If 
Perſon, Man, and Subffance , are three Names 1tanding cron 
difterent 
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diflerent /deas ; for ſuch as is the /dea belonging to that Name, 
fuch muſt be the 7dentity : Which if it had been a little more care- 
tully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confufion, which often occurrs about this Matter, with no 
ſmall ſeeming Difficulties ; eſpecially concerning Perſonal [den- 
tity, Which therefore we ſhall in the next place a little con- 
ſider. 


$. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body ; and conſequently, **"* Mer. 


the ſame Animal, as we have obſerved, is the fame continued Life 
communicated to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſuc- 
cellively to be united to that organiz'd living Body : and that our No- 
tion of a Man, whatever is talked of other definitions, is but of a par- 
ticular fort of Animal, I doubt not. Since I think I may be confident, 
that whoever ſhould fee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though 
it had no more reaſon all its Life, than a Cat or a Parret, would call him 
ſtill a Man ; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parret diſcourſe Reaſon 
and Philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a Cat or a 
Parret ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational Man, and the other a 
very intelligent rational Parret. For I preſume 'tis not the 7dea of a 
thinking or rational Being alone, that makes the /dea of a Man in 
molt People's Senſe ; but of a Body ſo and ſo ſhaped joined to it ; and if 
that be the /dea of a Man, the fame ſucceflive Body not ſhifted all at 
once, muſt as well as the fame immaterial Spirit go to the making of 
the ſame Mar. 


Q. 9. This being premiſed to find wherein perſonal Zdentity conſiſts, Perſonal Ihew 
we mult conſider what Perſon ſtands for ; which, I think, is a think- #- 


ing, intelligent Being, that has reaſon and refleftion, and can conlider 
it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and places ; 
which it does only by that conſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from 
thinking, and as it ſeems to me eſſential to it : It being impoſſible for 
any one to perceive, without perceiving , that he does perceive. 
When we ſee, hear , ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent 
Senſations and Perceptions: And by this every one is. to himſelf, 
that which he calls /e/f: It not being conſidered in this caſe, whe- 
ther the ſame ſelf be continued in the fame, or divers Subſtances. 
For ſince conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and 'tis that, 
that makes every one be, what he calls /e/f; and thereby diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from all other thinking things, in this alone conſiſts per /onal 
Identity, i.e. the fameneſs of a rational Being : And as far as this 
conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, fo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon ; it is the ſame 
ſelf now it was then ; and 'tis by the ſame /e/f with this preſent one 
that now reflects on it, that that Action was done. 

Q. 10. But it is farther enquird, whether it be the ſame Identical 
Subſtance. This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of , it 
theſe Perceptions , with their conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent 
in the Mind, w hereby the fame thinking thing would be always con- 
ſciouſly preſent, and as would be thought evidently the fame to it 
ſelt, But that which ſeems to make the difficulty, is this, that this 
conſciouſneſs, being interrupted always by tergetfulneſs, there teing 
no moment of our Lives wherein we have the whole train of all our 
paſt Actions betore our Eyes in one view : But even the beſt Ro 
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loſing the ſight of one part whilſt they are viewing another ; and 
we ſometimes, and that the greateſt part of our Lives, not retle&ting 
on our paſt ſelves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound 
ſleep, having no Thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with that conſci. 
ouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts. Ifay in all thele caſes, 
our conſciouſneſs being interrupted , and we loſing the ſight of our 
paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking thing ; 
j. e. the fame ſubſtance or no. Which however reaſonable, or unrea- 
ſonable , concerns not perſonal Identity at all. The Queſtion being 
what makes the ſame Per/on, and not whether it be the fame Identical 
Subſtance which always thinks in the fame Perſon, which in this caſe 
matters not at all, Difterent Subſtances, by the fame conſciouſneſs 
(where they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon ; as well 
as difterent Bodies, by the ſame Life are united into one Animal, whoſe 
Hdentity is preſerved, in that change of Subſtances, by the unity of 
one continued Life. For it being the ſame conſciouſneſs that makes 
a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Zdentity depends on that only, 
wherher it be annexed only to one individual Subſtance, or can be 
continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral Subſtances. For as far as any in- 
telligent Being can repeat the /dea of any paſt Action with the ſame 
conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, and with the ſame conſciouſneſs it 
has of any preſent Action ; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf. For it 
1s by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is /e/f to it /e/f now, and ſo will be the ſame ſelf as far as the ſame 
conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or to come ; and would be 
by diſtance of Time, or change of Subſtance, no more two Perſons 
than a Man be two Men, by wearing other Cloths to Day than he did 
Yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between : The ſame conſciouſneſs 
uniting thoſe diſtant Actions into the ſame Per/on whatever Subſtances 
contributed to their Production. 

Perſonal Iden- NV. 11- That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our 

rity in change very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to this fame 

of Subſtances. thinking conſcious ſelf, ſo that we feel when they are touch d, and 
are affected by, and conſcious of good or harm that happens to them, 
area part of our ſelves ; z. e. of our thinking conſcious ſelf. Thus the 
Limbs of his Body is to every one a part of himſelf : He ſympathizes, 
and is concerned for them. Cut off an hand, and thereby ſeparate 
it from that conſciouſneſs, we had of its Heat, Cold, and other Aft- 
feftion; and it is then no longer a part of that which is himſelt, 
any more than the remoteſt part of Matter. Thus we ſee the $ub- 
ſtance, whereof perſonal ſelf conſiſted at one time, may be varied at 
another, without the change of perſonal /dentity : There being no 
Queſtion about the ſame Perſon though the Limbs, which but now 
were a part of it, be cut off. 

d. 12. But the Queſtion is , whether if the ſame Subſtance which 
thinks, be changed, it can be the fame Perſon, or renaining the 1ame, 
it can be diflerent Perfons. 

meter p Ad to this I anſwer firſt, this can be no Queſtion at all to 
the «chayge of thoſe who place Thought in a purely material , animal. , Conſtitu- 
enking Sul tion , void of Spirit. For , whether their Suppofition be true or 
One. no, tis plain they conceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſome- 
tiung elſe than Identity of Subſtance ; as animal Identity is pre- 

ſerved in [dentity of Liſe, and not of Subſtance. And theretore 
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thoſe , who place thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only , be- 
tore they can come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why per- 
ſonal Identity cannot be preſerved in the change of immaterial 
Subſtances, or variety of particular Spirits as 'well as animal Iden- 
tity is preſerved in the change of material Subſtances, or variety 
of particular Bodies : Unleſs they will fay , 'tis one immaterial Spi- 
rit , that makes the ſame Life in Brutes ; as it is one immaterial 
Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which the Carrefrans at 
leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking things 
r00. 

$. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if 
the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only 
to think) be changed, it can be the fame Perſon. I anſwer, that 
cannot be refolv'd, but by thoſe who know what kind of Sub- 
ſtances they are, that do think; and whether the conſciouſneſs of 
paſt Actions can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance ro anq- 
ther. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſnels the fame individual 
Action, it could not : But it being but a preſent repreſentation of 
a paſt Adtion, why it may not be poſlible that that may be re- 
preſented to the Mind to have been , which really never was, will 
remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far the conſciouſneſs of 
paſt Actions is annexed to any individual Agent, fo that another 
cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we 
know what kind of Action it is, that cannot be done with a re- 
flex Att of Perception accompanying, it , and how perform'd by 
thinking Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of 
it. But that which we call the ſame conſciouſneſs, not being the 
ſame individual At, why one intelleftual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other Agent, why I fay ſuch a repteſenta- 
tion may not poſlibly be without reality of Matter of Fa&, as 
well as ſeveral repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet whilſt 
dreaming we take for true, will be difficult ro conclude from the 
Nature of things. And that it never is fo, will by us, till we 
have clearer views of the Nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt 
reſolv'd into the Goodneſs of God , who as tar as the Happineſs or 
Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures is concerned in it, will not by 
2 fatal Error of theirs tranferr from one to another, that conſci- 
ouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment after it. How far this 
may be an Argument againſt thoſe, who would place Thinking in 
a Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But 
yet to return to the Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed 
That if the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has been thewn, is quite 
a different thing from the fame numerical Figure or Motion in 
Body _ can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance to another , 
it will be poſſible that two thinking Subſtances may make but one 
Perſon. For the fame conſciouſneſs being prefervd , whether in 
m "mn or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is pre- 
erv'd. 

y. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the ſame 
immaterial Subſtance remaining there, may be two diſtinct Per- 
ſons; which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whether 
the ſarne immaterial Being being conſcious of the Actions of its 


paſt Duration, may be wholly |tripp'd ot all the conſciouſneſs of 
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its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the power of ever retrieving 
again: And 1o as it were beginning a new Account from a new 
Period, have a conſciouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new State, 
All thoſe who hold pre-exiſtence, are evidently of this Mind, ſince 
they allow the Soul to have no remaining conſciouſneſs of what 
it did in that pre-exiſtent State, either wholly ſeparate from Body, 
or informing any other Body; and if they ſhould not, 'tis plain 
Experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity 
reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit 
not having continued ſo many Ages in a ſtate of Silence, muſt 
needs make different Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian P/atonift or 
Pythagerean , ſhould upon God's having ended all his Works of 
Creation the Seventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever fince ; 
and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Humane Bodies, 
as I once met with one, who was perſwaded his had been the 
Soul of Secrates ( how reaſonably I will not diſpute. This I 
know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, which was no inconfiderable one, 
he pailed for a very rational Man , and the Preſs has ſhewn, that 
he wanted not Parts or Learning ) would any one fay, - that he, 
bcing not conſcious of any of Socrates's Actions or Thoughts, could 
be the ſame Perſon with Socrates ? Let any one refle& upon him- 
ſelf, and conclude, that he has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which 
is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant change of his 
Body keeps him the fame; and is that which he calls himſelf: 
Let him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the ſame Soul, that waz in NeFfor 
or Thirſ/ites at the Siege of 7roy, ( For Souls being, as far as we 
know any thing of them in their Nature, indifferent to any par- 
cel of Matter , the Suppolition has no apparent abſurdity in it ) 
which ir may have been , as well as it is now , the Soul of any 
other Man : But he, now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the 
AQtions cither of N-/tor or Thirfites, does, or can he-, conceive 
himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them 2 Can he be concer- 
ned in either of their Actions? Attribute them to himſelf, or 
think them his own more than the Actions of any other Man that 
ever exiſted > So that this conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the 
Actions of cither of thoſe Men, he is no more one felt with ei- 
ther of them, than if the Soul or immaterial Spirit, that now in- 
forms him, had been created, and began to exiſt, when it began 
to inform his preſent Body , though it were never. fo true, that 
the fame Spirit, that informed Neftor's or 7hirhres's Bouy, were 
numerically the ſame that now informs his. For t:is wovu!d no 
more make him the fame Perſon with Nejtor. than it fome of 
the Particles of Matter, that were once a part of Neſtor, were 
now a part of this Man , the fame immatcrial Subſtance without 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by be- 
ing unitcd to any Body, than the ſame Particle of Matter with- 
out conſciouſneſs united to any '1Body, makes the ſame Perſon. 
But It lim once find himſclt conſcious of any af the Actions 
of Nc/for, he then finds himſelt the fame Perſon with Ne/tor. 

Qd. 15. And thus we may be able without any difficulty to con- 
ccive at the Relurrection the fame Perſon, though in a Body 
not exactly in inake or parts the fame he had hcwre, the fame con- 
{cioulneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. But vet the 
Soul alone in the change of Bodies, would ſcarce to any one 
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but to him that makes the Soul the an, be enough to make the ſame 
Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life , enter and inform the Body of 
a Coblcr as foon as deſerted by his own Soul, every ene fees he 
would be the fame Perſon with the Prince, accountable only for 
the Prince's Actions : But who would fay it was the ſame Man ? 
The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, 
to every Body determine the Man in this caſe , wherein the Sov, 
with all its Princely Thoughts about it, would not make another | 
Man : But it would to every one be the fame Cobler beſide him- | 
ſelf, I know that in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the ſame Per- 
ſon , and the ſame Man, ſtand tor one and the ſame thing. And 
indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak, as he plea- 
ſes, and to apply what articulate Sounds to what /deas he thinks 
fit, and change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we 
will enquire what makes the fame Spirit, Man or Perſon, we muſt 
tix the /deas of Spirits, Man or Perſon, in our Minds; and ha- 
ving reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by them, it will not 
be hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſame, 
and when nor. | 
d. 16. But though the fame immaterial Subſtance , or Soul does Con/cionſre(s | 
not alone, where-ever it be, and in whatſoever State, make the fame a prrien, 2 | 
Man ; yet 'tis plain conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, | | 
ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences , and Actions very remote 
in time into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the Exiſtence and 
Actions of the immediately preceding moment : So that whatever 
has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, is the fame Perſon 
to whom they both belong. Had I the fame conſciouſneſs, that I | 
faw the Ark and Noah's Flood, as I faw an overflowing of the | 
Thames laſt Winter , or as that I write now, I could no more doubt | 
that I , that write this now , that ſaw the Thames overilow'd laſt 
Winter, and that view'd the Flood at the general Deluge , was the 
ſame /e/f , place that ſelf in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I 
that write this am the fame my ſe/f now whilſt I write ( whether EE 
I conſiſt of all the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) | 
that I was yeſterday. For as to this point of being the fame /e/f, | 
it matters not whether this preſent felt be made up of the ſame or 
| other Subſtances, I being as much concernd , and as juſtly ac- 
countable for any AQtion was done a thouſand years ſince, appropriated 
to me now by this ſcli-conſciouſnels, as I am for what I did the laſt | 
moment. 2 
$. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing , whatever Subſtance, Se depend: | 
made up of Spiritual, or Material, Simple, or compounded , it ©” ©oy/<r0u/- 
matters not, Which 1s ſenfible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, *** 
capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and ſo is concern for it /e//, | 
| as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that ] 
| whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as [| 
much a part of it /e/f, as what is moſt ſo, Upon ſeparation of this 1 
little Finger, ſhould this conſciouſneſs go along with the little Fin- i 
ger, and leave the reſt ot the Body, 'tis evident the little Finger fl 
would Le the Perſon , the ſam? Perſin; and ſelf then would have 
not!;ing to do with the reſt of the Body. As in this caſe ir is the 
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ſtitutes this inſeparable /e/f. So it is in reference to Subſtances 
remote in time, that with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent 
thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes the ſame Per/or, and is one 
ſelf with it, and with nothing elſe ; and fo attributes to it ſelf, and 
owns all the Actions of that thing, as its own, as far as that con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther, as every one who reflects will 
PCrCe1VE. 

$. 18. In this perſonal Zdentity is founded all the Right and Ju- 
ſtice of Reward and Puniſhment, Happineſs and Miſery , being that 
for which every one is concerned for himſelt, not mattering what 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to or affected wirh rhat con- 
{ſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the inſtance I gave but now, it 
the conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger, when 1t was cut 
ofl, that would be the fame Je/f which was concerned for the whole 
Body yeſterday, as making a part of it ſelf, whoſe Actions then it 
cannot but admit as its own now. Though it the fame Body 
{hould ſtill live, and immediately from the ſeparation of the little 
Finger have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger 
knew nothing, it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part 
of it ſelf, or could own any of its Actions, or have any of them imputed 
to him. 

$. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, not 
in the Identity of Subſtance , but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity 
of conſciouſneſs, wherein, it Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Q:##- 
torough agree, they are the fame Perlon: It the fame Socrates wa- 
king and ſleeping do not partake. of the ſame conſciouſneſs, Socrates 
waking and ſleeping is not the fame Perſon. And to punith Se- 
crates Waking , for what ſleeping Socraztes thought, and waking 
Socrates was never conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than ro pu- 
niſh one Twin for what his Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
becauſe their outſides were fo like that they could not bc diſtinguiſhed ; 
tor fuch Twins have been ſeen. 

d. 20. But yer poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, ſuppoſe wholly loſe 
the memory of ſome parts of my Life , beyond a poſlibility of re- 
tricving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that did thoſe Attions, had 
thoſe Thoughts , that I was once conſcious of , though I have now 
forgot them 2 'I'o which I anſwer, that we muſt here take notice 
what the Word 7 is applied to, which in. this caſe is the Man only. 
And the fame Man being preſumed to be the fame Perſon 7, is 
calily- here ſuppoſed - to ſtand alſo for the fame Perſon. But if it 
be pollible tor the fame Man to have diſtin incommunicable con- 
iciouſncls at diticrent times, it is paſt doubt the fame Man would 
at different times make different Perſons; which , we ſee, is the 
Senſe oft Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions , 
Humane Laws not puniſhing the Mad Man for the Sober Man's 
Actions, nor the Sober Man for what the Mad Max did, thereby 
making them two Perſons; which 1s ſomewhat explained by our 
way of ſpeaking in Fn2/:/þ, when we fay tuch an one is wor Hiyz- 
ſelf, or is beſwles himfeif; im which Phraſes it is infinuenied as 
it thoſe who now » Or, AC [cat , {rr(t uſed them, thovght . that 
felf was changed, ilic icit tains Perſon was: no longer I that 
Man. 
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$ 21. But yct 'tis hard to conceive, that Socrates the fame in- Ss 
dividual Man ſhould be rwo Perſons. To help usa little in this, we ,,, 1, 
muſt conſider what is meant by Secrates, or the fame individual an Perſon. 


Man. 


Firſ?, It muſt be either the fame individual, immaterial, think- 
ing Subſtance : In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elſe. 


Secondiy, Or the fame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial 
Soul. 


Thirdly, Or the fame immaterial Spirit united to the fame Ani- 
mal, 


Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſſible 
to make perſonal Identity ro conſiſt in any thing but conſciouſneſs; or 
reach any tarther than that does. 


For by the Firſt of them,it muſt be allowed poſſible that a Man born of 
different Women,and in diſtant times,may be the ſame Man. A way of 
ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the fame 
Man to be two diſtin& Perſons, as any two that have lived in different 
Ages without the knowledge of one anothers Thoughts. 

By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, cannot 
be the fame Man any way, but by the ſame conſciouſneſs ; and ſo ma- 
king Zumane Identity to conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place 
perſonal Ientity, there will be no difficulty to allow the fame Man to 
be the ſame Perſon. But then they who place Fumane /dentity in con- 
ſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will 
make the Intant Socrates the fame Man with Socrates after the Re- 
ſurretion. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſe- 
quently the fame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, 
perſonal [dentity can by us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs (which 
is that alone which makes what we call /e/f)) without involving us in 
great Abſurdiries. 

$. 22. But is not a Man Drunk and Sober the fame Perſon, why elſe 
is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when Drunk, though he be 
never attcrwards conſcious of it ? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a 
Man that walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the fame 
Perſon, and is anſwerable tor any miſchief he ſhall do in ir. Humane 
Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice faitable to their way of Knowledge : 
Becaule in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, 
what counterfcit; and fo the ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep is 
not admitted as a Plea. But in the great Day, wherein the Secrets 
of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think no ore 
ſhall be made to anſwer tor what he knows nothing of ; but ſhall receive 
his Doom, his own Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. 

d. 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences into 


the ſame Perſon, the Identity of Subſtance will not do it. For whate- © 


ver Subllance rhere 1s, however framed, without conſciouſneſs there is 
no Perſon: And a Carcale may be a Perſon, as well as any fort of Sub- 

ſtance be ſo without contciouſnels. 
Could we !1uppole two diftint incommunicable conſciouſneſles ating 
tl fie Body, the one conttantly by Day, the other by Night ; and 
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on the other ſide the fame conſciouſneſs acting by Intervals two diſtin 
Bodies: I ask in the firſt caſe, Whether the Day and tle Nipht-man 
would not be two as diſtin& Perſons, as Socrates and Plato ; and whe- 
ther in the ſecond caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtin 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the fame in two diſtinct clothings. Nor 
is it at all material to ſay that this fame, and this diſtin con/ſciouſne/, 
in the caſes above-mentioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtinct imma- 
terial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies, which whether 
true or no, alters not the caſe : Since *tis evident the perſonal /dentity 
would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that con- 
ſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance or 
no. For though the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſlarily 
ſuppos'd immaterial, 'tis evident, that immaterial thinking thing may 
ſometimes part with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, 
as appears in the forgetfulneſs Men often have of their paſt Actions, and 
the Mind many times recovers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of 
Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their turns regularly by Day and 
Night, and you have the two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, 
as much as in the former inſtance two Perſons with the fame Body. So 
that /e/f is not determined by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, 
which it cannot be ſure of, but only by Identity of conſciouſneſs. 

$. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is now made 
up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the fame conſcious Being : But 
conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance is no more it ſelf, or makes no 
more a part of it than any other Subſtance, as is evident in the inſtance 
we havealready given of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat or Cold, or 
other AﬀeQions, having no longer any conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
of a Man's ſelf than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like manner 
it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, which is void of 
that conſciouſneſs whereby I am my ſclf tro my ſelf; fo that I cannot 
upon recolleCion join any part of its Exiſtence with that preſent con- 
ſciouſneſs whereby I am now my ſelf, it is in that part of its Exiſtence 
no more my ſelf than any other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any 
Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my 
conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and Action, will no more belong 
to me, whether 2 part of me thought or did it, than if it 
had been thought or done by any other immaterial Being any where 
exiſting. 

"x I agree the more. probable Opinion is, that this conſciouſneſs 
is annexed to, and the Aﬀection of one individual immaterial Subſtance. 

But let Men according to their divers Hypotheſis reſolve of that as 
they pleaſe. This very intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is himſe/f, that he is 
concerned for, and would have happy ; that this ſelf has exiſted in a 
continued Duration more than one inſtant, and therefore *tis poſſible 
may exiſt, as it has done, Months and Years to come, without any 
certain bounds to be ſet to its duration ; and may be the ſame /e/f, by 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, continued on for the future. And thus, by 
this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame /e/f which did ſuch 
or ſuch an AQtion ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy 
or miſerable now. In all which account of ſelf, the fame numerical 
Subſtance is not conſidered as making the fame ſelf: But the ſame conti- 


nued conſciouſneſs,in which ſeveral Subſtances may have been united,and 
again 
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again ſeparated from it, which, whilſt they continued in a vital union 
with that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made a part of thar 
fame ſelf. Thus any part of our Bodies vitally united to that, which 
is conſcious in us, makes a part of our ſelves : But upon ſeparation from 
the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, thar, 
which a moment ſince was part of our ſelves, is now no more fo, than 
a part of another Man's felt is a part ot me; and 'tis not impoſſible, but 
in a little time may become a real part of another Perſon. And fo we 
have the ſame numerical Subſtance become a part of two different Per- 
ſons ; and the fame Perſon preſerved under the change of various Sub- 
ſtances. Could we ſuppole any Spirit wholly ſtripp'd of all its memory 
or conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a 
great part of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the union or ſeparation 
of ſuch a Spiritual Subſtance would make no variation of perſonal Iden- 
tity any more than that of any Particles of Matter does. Any Sub- 
ſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a part of that very 
ſame ſelf which now is : Any thing united to it by a conſciouſneſs of 
former Actions makes alſo part of the ſame /e/f, which is the fame both 
then and now. 

$. 26. Perſon, as 1 take it, is the name for this ſe/f. Where-ever a Man perſon a Fc. 
finds what he calls himſe/f,thereI think another may fay is the ſame Per- 7en/ick Term: 
ſon. It is a Forenfick Term appropriating Actions and their Merit; and 
ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs 
or Miſery. This perſonality extends it ſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence, to 
what-is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to it felt paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground, and for the fame reaſon, that it does the preſent. Ali which is 
founded in a concern for Happineſs the unavoidable concomitant of con- 
ſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious Pleaſure and Pain, defiring that that 
ſelf that is conſcious ſhould be happy : And therefore whatever paſt 
Actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that preſent ſelf by con- 
ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than it they had never been 
done : And to receive Pleaſure or Pain ; z. e. Reward, or Puniſhment, on 
the account of any ſuch Action, is all one, as to be made happy or mi- 
ſerable in its firſt being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a 
Man puniſh'd now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he 
could be made to have no conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there 
between that Puniſhment, and being created miſerable > And therefore 
conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us at the Great Day, when every 
one ſhall receive according to his doings, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be 
laid open. The Sentence ſhall be Fuſtified by the conſciouſneſs all Per- 
ſons ſhall have, that they themſelves in what Bodies ſoever they appear 
or what Subſtances ſoever that conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the /ame 
that committed thoſe Aﬀtions, and deſerve that puniſhment for them. 

$. 27. I am apt enough to think I have in treating of this Subject 
made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Readers, and poſ- 
ſibly they are ſo in themſelves. But yer I think they are ſuch as are par- 
donable in this igttorance we are 1n of the Nature of that thinking thing 
that is in us, and which we look on as our ſelves. Did we know whar 
it was, or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of flecting Animal Spi- 
rits ; or Whether it could, or could not perform its Operations of think- 
ing and memory our of a Body organized as ours is; and whether it has 
pleaſed God, that noone {uch Spirit ſhall ever be united ro any but one 
fach Body upon rhe right Conſtitntion of whoſe Organs irs memory 
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ſhould depend, we might ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoi- 
tions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning thoſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, independent from Matter, and indifferent alike ro it all, there 
can, from the Nature of things, be no Abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe, thar 
the ſame Soul may, at different times, be united to different Bodies, and 
with them make up, for that time, one Man : As well as we {uppole a 
part of a Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould be a part ofa Man s Budy to mor- 
row, and in that union make a vital part of Mel/ibzus himſclt as well 
as it did of his Ram. 
The difficu'ty Y. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, du- 
ers Wwe of ring its Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the fame : Whatever Compoſitions of 
Names. . . . . . \ 
Subſtances begin to cxiſt, during the union of thoſe Subſtances, the con- 
crete muſt be the ſame : Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during, its 
Exiſtence, it is the fame: And fo if rhe Compoſition be of diſtinct Subs» 
ſtances and difterent Modes, the fame Rule holds. Whereby it will ap- 
pear, that the difficulty or obſcurity, that has been about this Matter 
rather riſes from the Names ul uſed, than from any obſcurity in things 
themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick /4ea, to which the name 
is apply d, if that /ea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinftion c" any thing 
into the fame, and divers, will eaſily be conceived, and ther: cai ariſe 
no doubt about it. 
RETIRE d. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit he the /dea of a Max, tis calie 
Exilexce to know What is the ſame Man, viz. the fame Spirit whether ſeparate 
="_ 142n'3- or in a Body will be the ſame Man. Suppoſing a rational Spirit vitally 
: united to a Body of a certain conformation of Parts to make a Man, 
whilſt that rational Spirit with that vital conformation of Parts, ti,-ugh 
continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. 
But if to any one the /dea of a Man be but the vital union of Parts in a 
certain ſhape, as long as that vital union and ſhape remains in a concrete 
no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſucceſſion of fleeting Parti- 
cles it will be the ſame Man. For whatever be the compoſition whereof 
the complex /dea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular 
ching under any denomination, the ſame Exiltence continued, preſeryes 
it the fame individual under the fame denomination. 
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d. 1. Eſides the before-mentioned occaſions of Time, Place, and as. 
Cauſality of comparing, or referring Things one to another, * 
there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 
Firjt, The firit I thall name, is ſome one ſimple /dea ; which being 
capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the Sub- 
jects wherein it 15 to one another, in reſpe& of that ſimple /dea, v. g. 
Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, &c. Theſe Relations depending 
on the Equality and Exceſs of the fame ſimple /dea, in ſeveral Subjefts, 
may be called, it one will, Proportional ; and that theſe are only conver- 
fant about thoſe ſimple Zdeas received from Senſation or Reflection, is ſo 
evident, that nothing need be faid to evince it. 
$. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing Things together, or Natura. 

conſidering, one thing, fo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other 
thing, is the circumſtances of their origin or beginning ; which being 
- Not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations, depending thereon, as 
laſting as the Subjects to which they belong ; v.g. Father and Son, Bro- 
thers, Couſin-Germans,&c. which have their Relations by one Commy- 
nity of Bloud, wherein they partake in ſeveral degrees; Country-men, 
z. e. thoſe who were born in the fame Country, or Tract of Ground; and 
hoſe T call natural Relations : Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind 
have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Lite, and not 
to the truth and cxtent of Things. For 'tis certain, that in reality, the 
Relation is the ſame, betwixt the Begetter, and the Begotten, in the 
ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men : Bur yet tis ſeldom faid, 
This Bull is the Grandtather of ſuch a Calf ; or that two Pidyeons are 
Coulin-Germains. It is very convenient, that by diſtint Names, theſe 
Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, there being 
occaſion, both in Laws and other Communications one With another, 
to mention and take notice of Men,under theſe Relations : From whence 
alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men : Whercas in 
Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſc to mind theſe Relations, they 
have not thought fit to give them diſtin and pecuhar Names. This, 
by the way, may give us ſome light into the differcnt ſtate and growth 
of Languages, which being ſuited only to the convenience of Commus- 
nication, are proportioned to the Notions Men have, and the commerce 
of Thoughts familiar amongſt them ; and not to the reality or extent of 
Things, nor to the various Reſpefts might be found among them ; or 
the difterent abſtrat Conſiderations might be tramed about them. Where 
they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to exprets 
them : And 'tis no wonder Men {hould have framed no Names tor thoſe 
Tiungs they found no occaſion to diſcourſe of, From whence it is cafie 
to imagine, why, as in ſome Countries, they may not naveſo much as the 
Name toran Horle ; and in others, where they are more caretul of the 
Pudiprees ot their Horſes, than of their own, that rhere they may have 
not ovly Nis tor particular Horſes, but alto of their ieveral Relations 
of Kintired 01 foo anter 
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S. 3. Thirdly, Somerimes the foundation of conſidering Things, with 
reſerence to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes by a Moral 
Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one 
that hath power to command an Army ; and an Army under a General, 
isa Collection of armed Men, obliged to obey one Man. A Citizen, or 
a Burgher, is one who has a Right to certain Privileges 1n this or that 
place. All this fort depending upon Men's Wills, or Agreement in Socie- 
tv, I call I»/tiruted, or Voluntary ; and may be diſtinguiſhed trom the 
natural, in that they are moſt, if not all ot them, ſome way or other al- 
tcrable, and ſeparable irom the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes 
belonged, tho neither of the Subſtances, to related, be deſtroy'd. Now 
though theſe arc all reciprocal, as well as the reft ; and contain in them 
a reference of two things, one to the other : yet becauſe one of the two 
things often wants a relative Name, importing that reterence,Men uſual- 
ly rake no notice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, ». g. 
A Patron and Client, are eaſily allow'd to be Relations : but a Conſtable, 
or Ditator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch. Be- 
cauſe there is no peculiar Nam tor thoſe whoare under the Command of 
a DiQator,or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation to either of them ; though 
it bc certain, that cither of them hatha certain Power over ſome others ; 
and { is ſo far related to them, as well as a Patron is to his Client, or 
Genera! to h1s Army. 

Q. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Relation, which is the Conlor- 
mity, or Diſagreement, Men's voluntary Actions have to a Rule,to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of ; which, I think, may 
be called Moral Relation ; as being that which denominatcs our Moral 
Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, there being no part of Know- 
ledge wherein we ſhould be more caretul to get clcar and diſtinct /deas, 
and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and Confuſion. Humane Acti- 
ons, when with their various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtan- 
ces, they are framed into diſtinct complex /deas, arc, as has been thewn, 
ſo many mixed Modes,a great part whereol have Names annexed to them, 
Thus ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowtiedge and return 
Kindneſs received ; Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at 
once : when we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there 
ſo many clear and diſtin eas of mixed Modes. But this 1s not all con- 
ccrning, our Actions ; it is not enough to have clear and diſtin 7deas 
of them, and to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combina- 
tions of /deas, as make up the complex /dea belonging to ſuch a Name: 
We have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know whe- 
ther ſuch Actions ſo made up, arc morally good, or bad. 

d. 5. Good and Evil, as has been ſhewn in another place, are nothing 
but Pleature or Pain, or that which occaſions or procurcs Pleaſure or 
Pain to us. Moray Good and Evil then, is only the Contormity or Dif- 
agreement of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law,whereby Good or Evil 
is drawn on us, from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which Good 
and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our obſervance, or breach of the 
Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we cail Reward and F'x- 
nt[hm2ut. 

d. 6. Ot theſe Z/oril Rules.or Laws,to which Men generally referr.ard 
by which they jucge of the Redﬀitude or Pravity of their A*tions, there 
ſcem to me to bc rvree [trtz, with their three diftrent Enforcements, or 
Rewards and Punithmconts. For tince it would bc utterly in vain, to fup- 
poſe a Rule fer to the tree Actions of Man, Without anacxing to it ſome 
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Enforcement of Good and Evi), to determine his Will, we muſt, where. 
ever we ſuppoſe 2 Law,ſuppoſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed 
to that Rule, [t would be in vain for one intelligent Being, to ſer a 
Rule to the Actions of another, it he had it not in his Power, ro reward 
the compliance wit!, and puniſh deviat.on from his Rule, by ſome God 
and Evil, that is not the natural product and conicquence of the Aftion 
it ſelf. For that bcing a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, would 
operate of it felt without a Law. This, 1t I miſtake not, is the true na- 
ture of all Law, properly fo called. 

d. 7. The Zaws that Men generally reſcrr their Aftions to, to judge of 7: 
their Rectitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The 
Divine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation 
it I may ſocall it, By the Relation they bear to rhe tirit of thele, Mien 
judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Dutics; by the ſecond, whether 
they be Criminal, or Innocent; and by the third, whether they be Ver- 
tues or Vices. 

d. 8. Fir/t, The Divine Law, whereby I mean, that Law which God | 
has ſet tothe ations of Men,whether promulgated to them by the light ;# 5s: %. 
of nature, or the voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule 2», 
whereby Men ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no body to 
brutiſh as to deny. He has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures : He 
has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to direct cur Actions to that which is beſt: 
and he has Power to enforce it by Reward and Puniſhments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another Lite: for no body can take us out of 
his hands. This is the only true touchſtone of »ora! reititude ; and by 
comparing them to this Law, it is, that Men judge of the moſt conſider- 
able Moral Good or Fuil of their Attions ; that 1s, whether as Dutzes, 
or Sins, they are like to procure them happineſs, or miſery, from the 
hands of the ALMIGHTY. 

Q. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by the Commonwealth, C:iv#! Law.rhe 

to the Actions of thoſe w ho belong to it, is another Rule, to which 74* 2, 
Men referr their Ations, to judge whether rhey be criminal, or no. Imxcencs. 
This Law no body over-looks : the Rewards and Punithments that en- 
force it, being ready at hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it, 
which is the torce of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, 
Liberties, and Poſlcfſions, of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has power to take away Lite, Liberty, or Goods, from him who 
diſobeys ; which is the puniſhmenr of Offences committed againſt this 
Law. 

d. 10. Thiraly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation, Vertue ind Vice Philyophica! 
are names pretended, and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for aQt.ons in 77 7 79s 
their own nature right and wrong : And as far as they really are to ap-an/ ice. © 
ply'd, they fo far are co-incident with the d4/vive Law above-mentioned. 

But yet whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe names of Yer- 
tue and Vice in the particular inſtances of their application, through the 
{evcral Nations and Socicties of Men in the World,” are conſtantly attri- 
buted only to fuch ations, as in cach Country and Society are mm repu- 
tation or diſcredit, Nor 15 it to be thought ſtrarge, thar Men every 
where {hould give the name of Yerty? to thoſe actions, which amongtit 
them are jucged praiſe worthy ; and call that Yice which they account 
blamable : Since otherwile they would condemn themfelves, iu thev 
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this approbation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and ta- 
cit conſent cſtablithes it felt in the ſeveral Socicties, Tribes, and Clubs 
of Men in the World : whereby ſeveral aftions come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Fa- 
ſhions of that place. For though Men uniting into politick Societies, 
have reſigned up to the publick rhe diſpoſing of all their Force, fo that 
they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow Citizen, any farther than the 
Law of the Country dire&s ; yet they retain {till the power of Think- 
ing well or ill ; approving or diſapproving of the actions of thoſe they 
live amongſt, and converſe with : And by this approbation and diſlike 
they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call Yertve and 
Vice. 

Philsſophical >&. 112. That this is the common meaſure of YVertue and Vice, will ap- 
nag" an pear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſles for Vice in one 
and Vic, Country, which is counted a Vertue in another, yet every-where Ver- 
tue and Praiſe, Vice and Blame, go together. Vertue 1s every-where 
that which is thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that, which 
has the allowance of publick Eſteem, is called Vertue. Vertue and 
Praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame Name. Sunt 
ſua premia Laudi, fays Virgil ; and ſo Cicero, nihil habet natura pra- 
ftantius, quam Honeſtarem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitatem, quam Des 
cus, Which he tells you, are all Names tor the fame thing, Tuſc. /. 2. 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood 
wherein their Notions of Yerz«e and Vice conſiſted. And though, per- 
haps, by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Inte- 
reſt of different forts of Men it fell out, that what was thought Praiſe- 
worthy in one Place, eſcaped not cenſure in another ; and fo in difle- 
rent Societies, Yertues and YVices were changed : Yet as tothe Main, 
they for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing 
can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation 
that, wherein every one finds his Advantage; and to blame and diſcoun- 
tenance the contrary : 'tis no Wonder, that Eſteem and Diſcredir, Ver- 
tue and Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every where correſpond with 
the unchangeable Rule of Right and Wrong, which the Law of God 
hath eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing, that ſo direAly, and viſibly ſe- 
cures, and advances the general Good of Mankind in this World, as 
Obedience to the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch 
Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the neglet of them. And therefore Men, 
without renouncing all Senſe and Reaion, and their own Intercſt, which 
they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake, in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that fide, that really deſerved it not. 
Nay, even thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was otherwite, tailed not to give 
their Approbation right, few being depraved to that Degree, as not to 
condemn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty of : 
whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the 
Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were 
pretty well preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers 
have not feared to appeal ro common Repute. Wha! ſoever is lovely,what- 
ſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any praiſe, 

Sc. Phil. 4. 8: 
Its Iiforce- YO. 12. It any one ſhall imagine, that I have forgot my own Notion of 
ments, Com- a Law, when I make zhe Law, whereby Men judge of Verne and Vice, 
0.2. 10 be nothing elſe, but the Conſent ot private Men, who haye nor u- 
thority enough to make a Law : Eſpecially wanting that, which is fo 
necellary, 
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neceſſary, and eſſential to a Law, a Power to inforce it - I think, I mav 
lay, that he, who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be 
ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions 
and Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd in the 
Nature, or Hiſtory of Mankind, the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, it not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion ; 
and fo they do that, which keeps them in Reputation with their Com- 
pany, little regard the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penaltics, 
rhat attend the breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men 
ſeldom ſeriouſly refle&t on ; and amongſt thoſe that do, many whillt 
they break the Law, entertain Thovghts of ſuture reconciliation, and 
making their Peace for ſuch Breaches : And as to the Puniſhments, due 
trom the Laws of the Commonwealth,they trequently flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes the Puniſhment of their 
Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the 
Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there 
one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough, ro bear up un- 
der the conſtant Diſlike, and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt 
be of a ſtrange, and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf, to 
live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular Society. 
Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to : But no Body, 
that has the leaſt Thought, or Senſe of a Man about him, can live in So+ 
ciety, under the conſtant Diſlike, and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and 
thoſe he converſes with, This is a Burthen too heavy for humane Suf- 
terance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who 
can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and 
Diſgrace from his Companions. 

d. 13. Theſe Three then, Fir/?, The Law of God. Secondly, the Law Tree thre: 
of politick Societies. Thirdly, the Law of Faſhion, or private Cenſure, Laws the 
are thoſe, to which Men variouſly compare their Aftions : And 'tis by - eh rmx 
their Conformity to one of theſe Laws, that they take their meaſures, 4;/, : 
when they would judge of their Moral ReCtitude, and denomunate their 
Actions good or bad. 

$. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touch-ſtone, we bring Morality 5; 
our voluntary AQtions, to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, 1 $- rom 

. . . f 0 30Ns t0o 
and accordingly to name them ; which is, as it were, the Mark of the bee rules, 
value we ſet upon them, Whether, I fay, we take that Rule from the 
Faſhion of the Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eafily 
able to obſerve the Relation any Acticn hath to it ; and to judge, whe- 
ther the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule ; and ſo hath a No- 
tion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either Conformity,or not Con- 
formity of any Action to that Rule : And therefore, is often called Mo- 
ral ReCtitude. This Rule being nothing but a Collection of ſeveral ſim- 
ple /deas, the Conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the Attion, that 
the ſimple /deas, belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe, which the 
Law requires. And thus we ſee, how Moral Beings and Notions, are 
founded on, and terminated in theſe ſimple /deas, we have received from 
Senſation or RelleRion, beſides which, we have nothing at all in our 
Underſtandings, to employ our Thoughts about. For Example, let us 
conſider the complex /dea, we ſignific by the Word Murther ; and when 
we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to ainount to a Collection of ſimple deas, derived from Reflection 
or Senſation, viz. Firſt, From Reflection on the Operations of our own 
Minds, we have the /d-a: of Willing, Conſidering, Purpoling betore- 
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hand, Malice, or wiſhing lll to another ; and alſo of Lite, or Perception, 
and SelE-motion. Secondly, From Senſation, we have the Collcion of 
the ſimple ſenlible /deas of a Man, and of fome Action, whereby we put 
an end to that Perception, and Motion in the Man ; all which ſimple 
Ideas, are comprehended in the Word Murther. This Collection of 
ſimple /4eas, being found by me to agree or diſagree, with the Eſteem of 
the Country I have been bred in ; and to be held by moſt Men there, 
worthy Praiſe, or Blame, I call the Action vertuous or vitious : It I have 
the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as I ſup- 
poſed the Action commanded, or forbidden by God, 1 call it Good or 
Evil, Sin or Duty ; and 1f I compare it to the civil Law, the Rule made 
by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it lawtul, or unlawful, a Crime, 
or no Crime. So that whenceſfoever, we take the Rule of Moral Actions ; 
or by what Standard foever we frame in our Minds the /deas of Vertues or 
Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple eas, 
which we eriginally received from Senſe or Reflection ; and their ReCti- 
tude or Obliquity.conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſagreement, with thoſe 
Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 

Morality 5s d. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Aftions, we mult take notice of 

- rpg them, under this two-told Conſideration. Firft, As they are in them- 

rheſe Rules, ſelves each made up of ſuch a ColleQion of ſimple /deas. Thus Drun- 
kenneſs, or Lying, ſignifie ſuch or ſuch a Colle&tion of ſimple 7deas, 
which I call mixed Modes ; and in this Senſe, they are as much po/etzve 
abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Se- 
coudly, Our Actions are conſidered, as Good, Bad, or Indifterent ; and 
in this reſpect, they are Re/azzve, it being their Conformity to, or Diſa- 
greement with ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
Good or Bad ; and fo, as taras they are compared with a Rule, and there- 
upon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the challenging, 
and fighting, with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive Mode, or particular 
ſort of AQtion, by particular /deas, diſtinguiſhed from all others, is cal- 
led Due//ivg ; which, when conſidered, in relation to the Law of God, 
will deſerve the Name Sin ; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, 
Valour and Vertue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, 
a capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one Name, 
and another Name as it ſtands in relation to the Law, the diſtinion 
may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, where one Name, ». g. 
Man, is uled to ſignifie the thing, another, v. g. Father, to ſignifie the 
Relation. 

The denomi- Y- 16. But becauſe, very frequently the poſitive 7dea of the Adtion, 

nations of A-and its Moral Relation,are comprehended together under one Name, and 

mT — the fame Word made uſe of, to expreſs both the Mode or AQtion, and its 
Moral ReXitude or Obliquity ; therefore the Relation it ſclt is leſs taken 
notice of ; and there is. often no diſtintt;on made between the poſitive 
Tdea of the Action,” and the reference it has to a rule. By which con- 
fuſion, of theſe twodiſtin&t Conſiderations, under one Term, thoſe who 
vield too cafily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take 
Names tor Things ,are often miſlead in their Judgment of Actions. Thus 
the taking irom another what is his, without his Knowledge or Allow- 
ance, 1s preperlv called Stealing : but that Name, being commonly un- 
derſtood to fignifie alſo the Moral pravity of the Action, and to denote 
its contrariety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
cailed Stcaling, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And 
yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad-man, to prevent his 

doing 
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doing Miſchief, though it be properly denominated Stealing, as the 
Name of ſuch a mixed Mode : yet when compared to the Law of God ; 
when conſidered in its relation to that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin, or 
Tranſpreſſion, though the Name Szealing ordinarily carries ſuch an inti- 
mation with 1t- 

Q. 17. And thus much for the Relation of humane Actions to a Law, 
which therefore I call Moral Relations. 

'Twould make a Volume, to go over all forts of Relations : *tis not 
therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. Ir ſuk- 
fices to our preſent purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the 7deas are, we 
have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, call'd Relation, which is fo 
various, and the Occaſions of it ſo many, (as many as there can be of 
comparing things one to another, that it is not very eaſic to reduce it to 
Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, | think, are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us fee, from 
whence we get our /deas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. 
But before I quit this Argument, from what has been faid, give me leave 
to obſerve, 

. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, That a/ Relation terminates in, and , | _ | 

is ultimately founded on thoſe ſimple 1deas, we have got from Senſation an, gs 
or Refleion : So that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelves, (if ſimple Idezs. 
we think of any thing, or have any meaning,) or would ſignifie toothers, 
when we uſe Words, ſtanding tor Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple 
1deas, or Collections of ſimple /deas, compared one with another. This 
is fo maniteit in that ſort called proportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, it is plain, that his 
Thouglts in this Relation, terminate in this ſimple dea, Sweetneſs, 
which is equally true of all the reſt ; though, where they are compoun- 
ded, or decompounded, the ſimple /deas, they are made up of, are, 
perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of; v.g. when the Word Father is men- 
tioned : Fir/t, There is meant that particular Species or colleftive dea, 
ſignified by the Word Man ; Secoadly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple 7deas, ſig- 
nified by the Word Generation ; And, 7hirdly, The Effects of it, and 
all the ſimple /7deas, ſignified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, 
being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good to another, 
has all thoſe following deas to the making of it up. F##r#, all the ſim- 
ple /deas, comprehended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Se- 
condly, the 1dea of Love. Thirdly, The /dea of Readineſs,or Diſpoſition. 
Fourthly, The 1dea of ACtion, which is any kind of Fhought, or Motion. 
Fifthly, The /dea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance 
his Happineſs ; and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimple 
{aeas, of which the Word Good in general, ſignifies any one ; bur if re- 
moved from all fimple eas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all : And thus 
alſo, all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotelr, 
in a Collection of ſimple /deas : the immedate f1gnification of Relative 
Words, being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations ; which, it tra- 
ced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple /deas. 

d. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the molt part, if not 1 have e47- 
always, as c/cir a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe (imple rig nies; 
Ideas, wherein it is founded; Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon Nocwen of the 
Relation depends, being Things, whereot we have commonly as clear 44:01, as of 
Ideas, as ot any other whatſoever ; it being bur the diſtinguithing ſim- 77, ee 
ple /deas, or tizeir Degrees one from another, without which, we cou! 
have no diſtinct Knowle'ge at all. For it I have 2 ctcar /d74 of Swert- 
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neſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have too, of equal or more, or leſs, of each 
of theſe: If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, vz. 
Sempronia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the fame 
Woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of 
Births, and, perhaps, clearer. For if | believed, that Sempronia digged 
Titus out of the Parſley-Bed, (as they uſe to tell Children, and there- 
by became his Mother ; and that afterwards in the fame manner, ſhe 
digged Cajus out of the Parſley-Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Rela- 
tion of Brothers between them, as if I had all the Skill of a Midwite ; 
the Notion that the ſame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to 
their Births, (though I were ignorant, or miſtaken in the manner of it,) 
being that on which I grounded the Relation ; and. that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The comparing them 
then in their deſcent from the ſame Perſon, without knowing the parti- . 
cular Circumſtances of that deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of 
their having, or not having the Relation of Brothers, But though the 
Hdeas of particular Relations, are capable of being as clear and diſtin& 
in the Minds of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed 
Modes, and more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances ; yet the Names 
belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful, and incertain Significa- 
tion, as thoſe of Subſtances, 'or mixed Modes ; and much more than 
thoſe of ſimple 7deas. Becauſe Relative Words, being the Marks of this 
Compariſon, which is made only by Men's Thoughts, and is an /dea on- 
ly in Men's Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons 
of Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
The Notion of YQ. 20. Thirdly, That in theie I call Moral Relations, I have a true No- 
the Relations tzon of Relation, by comparing the Aftion with the Rule, whether the 
C— Rule be true, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know, 
any Aition is whether the thing I meaſure be longer, or ſhorter, than that ſuppoſed 
compared 19, Yard, though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, be not exaQtly the Stan- 


be true or 


falſe. dard: Which, indeed, is another Enquiry. For though the Rule be erro- 


neous, and | miſtaken in it; yet the agreement, or diſagreement of that 
which I compare with it, is evidently known by me ; wherein conſiſts 
my knowledge of Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall 
thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its moral ReQtitude; becauſe I have 
tried it by that, which is not the true Rule ; but am not miſtaken in the 
relation that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, which is agree- 
ment, or diſagreement. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXIX. 


Of Clear and Obſcure, DiftmEt and Confuſed Ideas. 


d. 1. ; Aving ſhewn the Original of our /deas, and taken a view of 1g. /;.. 
their ſeveral ſorts ; conſidered the diflerence between the clear 2nd 4; 

ſimple and the complex ; and obſerved how the complex ones are divi- _ 0pbers 

ded into thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I think, —— 

is necetſary to be done by any one,who would acquaint himſelf through. = 

ly with the progrels of the Mind, in its Apprehenfion and Knowledge of 

Things, it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt long enough upon 

the Examination of /deas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome 

few other Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt is, That ſome are 

clear, and others obſcure; ſome diſtinct, and others confuſed. 

$. 2. The Perception of the Mind, being moſt aptly explained by Clear a4 01- 
Words relating to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by POE 
Clear, and Obſcure in our 7deas, by reilefting on what we call Clear and as: 1 
Obſcure in the Objects of Sight. Light being that which diſcovers to us 
viſible Objes, we give the name of Obſcure, to that, which is not placed 
ina Light ſufficient ro diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, 
whichare obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcer- 
nable. Thus our /mple /deas are clear, when they are ſuch as the Ob- 
jets themlelves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well-ordered 
Senſation or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them 
thus, and can produce them fo to the Mind, when-ever it has occaſion 
to conſider them, they are c/ear /deas. So far as they either want any 
thing of that original Exatneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, 
and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, fo far are they o4/cure. 
Complex Ideas, as they are made up of Simple ones : fo they are clear, 
when the /deas, that go to their Compoſition, are clear ; and the Num- 
ber and Order of thoſe Simple Zdeas, that are the Ingredients of any 
Complex one, 1s determinate and certain. 

d 3. The cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, ſeems to be cither dull Cauſes of 

Organs ; or very flight and tranſient Impretſions made by the Objetts ; ſcur::y.. 
or elſe a weakneſs in the Memory, not able to retain them as received. 
For to return again to viſible Objects, to help us to apprehend this mat- 
ter. It the Organs, or Faculties of Perception, like Wax over-hardned with 
Cold, will not receive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual impulſe 
wont to imprint it; or, like Waxot a temper too ſott,will not hold ir well, 
when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoting the Wax of 2 temper fir, but the 
Scal not applied with a ſufficient torce, to make a clear Impreſiion : In 
any ol theſe calcs, the print left by the Seal, will be o-/cxre. - This | fup- 
poſe, needs no application to make 1t plainer. 

$. 4. As a c/ear 1dea 1s that whereof the Mind has a full and evident p:;7;1# ard 
perception, lo a 4;/tinct [dea 15 that wherein the Mind perceives a diffe- confuſed,whar. 
rence from all other ; and a confuſed dea is ſuch an one, as is not fuffi- 
ciently diſtinguilnable from another, trom which it ought to be dift-- 
rent. 


Ob- 


S. 5. If no /4:3 be confuſed, but fuch as is not ſufficiently diſtirguith- 01;.9;n, 
able from another, from which it thould be different, it will be hard, may 
, aly 
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any one fav, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any 7a be as 
is Will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be ; and 
that very perception, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it trom all other //e.15, 
which cannot be other, 7.e. difterent, without being perceived to be fo, 
No /4ea thereiore can be undiſtinguithable from another, from which it 
ought ro be different, unleſs you would have it different from ir felt: tor 
from all other, it is evidently diffcrent. 

C 6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright, what 
it is, that makes the confufron, /deasare at anv time chargeable with, we 
muſt conſider, that Things ranked under diſtinit names, are ſuppoſed 
different enough to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo eaci1 fort by its peculiar name 
may be marked, and diſcourſcd of apart, upon any occaſion : And there 
is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt part of different Names, 
are ſuppolcd to ſtand lor different Things. Now every /dea a Man has, 


being viſibly what it is, and diſtin from all other /deas but it ſell, that 


which makes it confuſed is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called 
by another Name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the difterence which 
keeps the Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different Names) di- 
ſtin&t, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of 
them to the other ot thoſe names, being left out ; and fo the diftinCtion, 
which was intended to be kept up by thoſe different Names, is quite 
loſt. 

d. 7. The Defaults which uſually occaſion this Confufton,l think,are chiefly 
theſe tollowing : 

Firſt, When any complex lea (for 'tis complex 7deas that are moſt 
liabke to contuſion) is made up of 700 ſmall a number of ſimple Ideas, and 
ſuch only as are common to other Things, whereby the diltcrences,that 
make it deſerve a difterent Name, are lett out. Thus he, that has an 
Idea made up ot barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a 
confuſed /dea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diftingui- 
ihed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of Beaſts that arc ſpotted. So 
that ſuch an /4c.:, though it hath the peculiar Name Leoparc!, is not dis- 
{tinguithable trom rhole deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, and 
may as well come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the 
cuſtom of detining ot Words by general terms, contributes to make the 
[deas we would expreſs by them, confuſed and undetermined, I leave 
others to conſider, This is evident, that confuſed //cas are ſuch as render 
the Uſe of Words uncertain,and take away the benchit of diſtin Names. 
When the /deas, tor which we uſe difterent terms, have not 3 dittercnce 
anſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and fo cannot be diſtinguithed by 
them, there 1t 1s that they arc truly confuſed. 

$. 8. Second!;, Another detaulr,which makes our /le5 confuſed,is,when 
though the particulars'that make up any /dea, are in number enough ; 
yet they are ſo jamtled togetber,that it is not cafily diſcernable,whether 
it more bciongs to the Name that 15 given it, than to any other. There 
is nothing properer to make us conceive this Contufron, than a fort cf 
Pictures ulually fhewn, as furprizing Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, 
as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it felt, mark out very odd and 
unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernable order in their Poſition, This 
Dravght,thus made up of parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, 
15, Nt ſell,no more a contuſed Thing, than the picture of a cloudy Sky ; 
wherein thoug! there be as little order ot Colours,or Figures to be lound, 
yt ng Lody thinks it a confuſed Picture, What 15 1t then, that makes it 
be thought contutcd, ſince the want of 5y mmetry dovs not : as it 1s plain 
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it does not ; for another Draught made,barely in imitation of this,could 
not be called contuſed ? I anſwer, That which makes it be thought con- 
fuſed, is the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcer- 
nibly belong, than to ſome other ; v. g. when it is faid to be the Picture 
of a Man, or Cz/ar, then any one with reaſon counts it confuſed : be- 
cauſe it is not diſcernible, in that ſtate,to belong more to the name Man, 
or Czſar, than to the name Laboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for difterent /deas, from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Ceſar. But 
when a cylindrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table, into their due order and proportion, then the Confu- 
ſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees, that it is a Man, or Czſar ; z. e. 
that it belongs to thoſe Names ; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from a Baboon, or Pompey ; 4.e. from the /deas ſignified by chk Names. 
Juſt chus it is with our /deas,which areas it were,the Pictures of Things. 
No one of theſe mental Draughts, however the parts are put together, 
can be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) till 
it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be diſcerned 
to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name, of an allowed dif- 
tcrent ſignification. 

9.9. Thirdly, A third defect that frequently gives the name of Confu- 73;-4ly, or 
ſed, toour /deas, is when any one of them is uncertaingand undetermined. are mutable 
Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary Words ne ym 
of their Language, till they have learn'd their preciſe ſignitication, change 
the 1dea,they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as oftenas they uſe 
it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or 
put into his /4ea of Charch, or 1dolatry, every time he thinks of <ither, 
and holds not ſteady to any ane preciſe Combination of 7deas,that makes 
it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed /dea of Idolatry,or the Church : Though . 
this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon that the former, viz. Becauſe a mutable 
Idea (if wewill allow it to be one 7dea) cannot belong to one Name, ra- 
ther than another ; and ſo loſes the diſtintion, that diſtin Names are 
deſigned for. 

d. 10. By what has been faid, we may obſerve how much Names, as Conſufor 
ſuppoſed ſteady ſigns of Things, and by their difference to ſtand for, ©:*#0ue refe- 
and keep Things diſtin&, that in themſelves are different,are the occaſion xy,ue; hardy 
of denominating [deas diſtintt or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved refe- conceivad/e. 
rence, the Mind makes of its /4eas to ſuch Names. This,perhaps, will be 
fuller underſtood, after what I fay of Words, in the Third Book, has been 
read and conſidered. But without taking notice of ſuch a reference of 
1deas to diſtin Names, as the ſigns of diſtin& Things, it will be hard 
rofay what a confuſed /dea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by { 
any Name, a ſort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtin& from ___ 
all others, the complex /dea he annexes to that Name, is the more di- 
ſtin&, the more particular the /deas are, and the greater and more de- 
terminate the number and order of them is, whereot it is made up. For 
the more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill of the perceivable differen- 
ces, whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtin@ from all /Jeas belonging to 
orlier Names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all con- 
fuſion with them is avoided. 

d. 11. Conffron, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two Things that Confiyion con- 
{hould be ſeparated,concerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt = always 
approach one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any /dea to be Oo 
contuſed, we mutt examine what other it is in danger to be confounded 


with, or which it cannot cafily be ſeparated from, and that will always 
| he 
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be found an /dea belonging toanother Name, and (n ſhould be a different 
Thing, from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtin ; being-cither the 
famewith ir, or makirg a part of it, or, at leaſt, as properly call by that 
Name, as the other it is ranked under ; and fo keeps not t!:at diflerence 
from that other /dea, which the different Names import. 
Cauſes of $. 12. This, I think, is the confuſion proper to /4-05 ; which till carries 
Confuſion. with it a ſecret reference to Names. At !eaſt it there be any other conſu- 
ſion of 7deas, this is that which moſt of al! diforders Men's Thoughts 
and Diſcourſes : /deas, as ranked under Names, ting thole that for the 
moit part Men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe which they 
commune about, with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed 
two different /deas, marked by two different Names, which are not as 
diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be 
confuſion: And where any 7deas are diſtin, as the /deas of thoſe two 
Sounds they are marked by, there can be between them no confu/ron. The 
way to prevent it,is to collet and unite into our complex /dea,as preciſe- 
ly as is poſlible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it 1s diffterenced from 
others; and to them fo united in a determinate number and order, apply 
ſteadily the fame Name. But this geither accommodating Men's eaſe 
or vanity, or ſerving any deſign, but that of naked Truth, which is not 
always the thing aimed at, ſuch exa&neſs, is rather to be wiſhed, than 
hoped for. And ſince the looſe application of Names, to uncertain, and 
almoſt no /deas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as to 
perplex and confound others,which goes for Learning and Superiority in 
Knowledge,it isno wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves,whilſt 
they complain of it in others. Though yet, | think,no ſmall part of the 
confuſion,tobe found in the Notions of Men,might,by care and ingenuity, 
be avoided; yet I am far from thinking it every-where wilful. Some /deas 
are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many parts, that the Memory does 
not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple Zdeas, un- 
der one Name ; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what pre- 
ciſe complex [ea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's uſe of it. From 
the firſt of theſe, follows confuſion in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opi- 
nions within himſelf ; from the latter, frequent contuſion in diſcourſing 
and arguing with others. But having more at large treated of Words, 
their Defects and Abuſes in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no more 
of it. 
Complex Idew Y.13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collections,and fo variety 
may be d- of ſimple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſtintt in one part, and 
—_ a1. wery obſcure and confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks of a Ch1iliae- 
fuſed in ano- dron, or a Body of a thouſand ſides, the 7dea of the Figure may be very 
_ confuſed, though that of the Number be very diſtin ; fo that he being 
able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 
Zdea, which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand,he is apt to think, 
he has a diſtin& /dea of a Chil/iaedron ; though it be plain, he has no pre- 
ciſe /dea of its Figure,ſo as to diſtinguiſh it,by that, from one that has but 


999 ſides : The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Men's 


Thoughts, and confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 
This if no* Y.14. He that thinks he has a diſtin& 7dea of the Figure of a Ch1l;ae- 
heeded, cauſes dro, let him for Trial's-fake take another parcel of the ſame uniform 
wu Matter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figute 
of 999 fides. He will, I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two /dead 
one trom another by the Number of ſides ; and reaſon, and argue diſtinCt- 
ly about them, whulſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part 


only 
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only of theſe /deas, which is contained in their Numbers ; 2s that the 
ſides of the one, could be divided into two equal Numbers ; and of t!;e 
other, not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Ft- 
gure, he will there be preſently at a los, and not be able, I think,to frame 
in his Mind two Zdeas, oneof them diſtin from the other, by the bare 
Figure of theſe two pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the fame parcels of 
Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five ſides. In 
which incomplete /deas, we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and 
wrangle with others, cſpecially where they have particular and familiar 
Names. For being ſatisfied in that part of the /dea, which we have clear ; 
and the Name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, con- 
taining that part alſo, which is imperfect and obicure, we are apt to uſe it 
tor that contuſed part, and draw deductions from it, in the obſcure part 
of its Signification, as confidently as we do trom the other. 

d. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are Iſtance inE 
apt to think, we have a poſitive comprehenſive /dea of it, which is as #979: 
muchas to ſay,that there is no part of that Duration, which is not clearly 
contained in our /dea. Tis true, that he that thinks fo, may have a clear 
[ea ot Duration ; he may alſo have a very clear /dea of a very great 
length of Duration ; he may alſo have a clear /dea of the Compariſon of 
thac great one, with ſtill a greater : Bur it not being poſſible tor him to 
include in his /dea of any Duration, let it be as great as it will,the whole 
Extent together of a Duration,where he ſuppoſes no end, that part of his 
Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that large Duration, he repre- 
ſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence 
it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other 
Infinire. we are very apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in manifeſt 
Abſurdities. 

9. 16. In Matter, we have no clear deas of the ſmalneſs of Parts,much Divi/ibility of 
beyond the ſmalleſt,that occurr to any of our Senſes: and therefore when Maeer. 
wetalk of the diviſibility ot Matter i» i#fnitum, though we have clear 
Ideas of Diviſien and Diviſibility,and have alſo clear /deas of Parts,made 
out of a whole,by Diviſion ; yet we have but very obſcure,and contuſed 
Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies, ſo to bedivided,when by former 
Diviſions,they are reduced to a ſmalneſs, much exceeding the perception 
of any of our Senſes; and'ſo all that we have clear, and diſtinct /deas of, 
is of what Diviſion in general, or abſtratly is, and the Relation of 7o- 
tum and Pars : But ot the bulk of the Body,to be thus infinitely divided 
| after certain Progreſlions, I think, we have no clear,nor diſtinct /deas at 
all. For I ask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Arom of Dull he ever 
faw, he has any diſtin 7dea, (bating ſtill rhe Number which concerns 
not Extenſion,) berwixt the 100 000, and the 1,000 000 part of it. Or 
if he think he can refine his /deas to that Degree, without loſing ſight of 
them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers ; tor that will 
bring it no nearer the end of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt halt does. I 
mult conteſs for my part, I have no clear, diſtin /deas of the different 
Bulk, or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of et- 
ther of them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies x /- 
finitum, our /dea of their diftint Bulks or Extenſion, which is the Sub- 
je and Foundation of Diviſions, comes to be confounded,and almolt loſt 
in Obſcurity. For that /dea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, mult be 
very obicure and con!ufſed, which we cannot diſtinguiih trom one ten times 
as big, bur only by Number ; to that we have clear, dittinct /4c.is, we 
may lay of Ten and On, but ro diſtin Jes of two tuch FExtentions, 
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Tis plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, 
or Extenſion, our diſtin and clear /deas are only of Numbers ; but the 
clear, diſtin& 7deas of Extenſion, after ſome Progreſs of Diviſion,is quite 
loſt ; and of fuch minute Parts, we have no diſtin 7deas at all ; but it 
returns, as all our /deas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always 
to be added ; but thereby never amounts to any diſtin 7dea of actual, 
infinite Parts. We have, 'tis true, a clear /dea of Diviſion, as often as we 
will think of it ; but thereby we have no more a clear /dea of infinite 
Parts in Matter, than we have a clear /dea of an infinite Number, by be- 
ing able ſtill to add new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have : 
endleſs Diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct /dea of aQtual- 
ly infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may ſo ſpeak) gives us a 
clear and diſtinct /dea of an aQually infinite Number : they both being 
only in a Power {till of increaſing the Number, be it already as great as 
it will. So that of what remains to be added, (wherein conſiſts the Infi- 
nity, ) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed /dea ; from or 
about which we can argue,-or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, no 
more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of which we have no 
ſuch diſtin& /dea,as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative obſcure 
one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger : and we have no more 
a cicar, poſitive /zea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more 
than 400, 000 ooo, than if we ſhould ſay,it is bigger than 40, or 4: 400, 
©00 00, having no nearer a proportion to the end of Addition,or Num- 
ber, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, thall as ſoon 
come to the end of all Addition, as he that adds 4oo, ooo 000, to 400, 
©00 000. And fo likewiſe in Eternity, he that has an /dea of but four 
years, has as much a poſitive complete /dea of Eternity, as he that has 
one of 400, 000 000 of Years : For what remains of Eternity beyond ei- 
ther of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to tho one as the other ; 
z.e. neither of them has any clear poſitive /dea of it at all. For he that 
adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he 
that adds 400, 000 000 of Years, and fo on ; or if he pleaſe, doubles the 
Increaſe as often as he will : The remaining Abyſs being till as far be- 
yond the end of all theſe Progreſſions, as it is from the length of a Day, 
or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite ; and 
therefore our /dcas, which are all finite, cannot bear any, Thus it is al- 
ſo in our /dea of Exten/ron, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as 
when we diminiſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to in- 
finite Space. After a few doublings of thoſe /deas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin Zea of 
that Space: it becomes a contuſedly great one,with a Surplus of ſtill grea- 
ter; about which, when we would argue, or reaſon, we ſhall always find 
cur ſelvesat a loſs ; confuſed /deas,in our Arguings and Deductions from 


them, always leading us into contuſion, 
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CHA P. XXX. 


Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


C. 1. Eſides what we have already mentioned, concerning /deas, 0- Anakin 
ther Conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things conformable 

from whence they are taken,or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; yr cher Ars 

and thus, I think, they may come under a threefold diſtinQion; and are, **%?** 

Fir, Either real, or fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 

Thirdly, True, or falſe. 

Firſt, By real Ideas, T mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; 
ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Bejng, and Exiſtence of Things, 
or with their Archetypes. Faxtaſtical or Chymerical, I call ſuch as have 
no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity with that reality 
of Being, to which they are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archetypes. 

It we examine the ſeveral ſorts of /deas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, 
that, 

Q. 2. Firſt, Our fimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of Simple Ideas 
things. Not that they are all of them the Images, or Repreſentations all real. 
of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof,in all but the primary Qualities 
of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But though Whiteneſs and Cold- 
neſs are no more in Snow, than Pain is; yet thoſe /deas of Whiteneſs 
and Coldneſs, Pain, &c. being in us the Effects of Powers in Things with- 
out us, ordained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senfations ; they 
are real /deas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities, that are really 
in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances, being deſigned to 
be the Marks, whereby we are toknow, and diſtinguiſh Things we have 
to do with; our /deas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are as real 
diſtinguiſhing CharaQters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or 
elſe exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves : the rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady correſpondence,they have with the diſtin Con- 
ſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, 
| as to Cauſes or Patterns,it matters not; it ſuffices, that they are conſtant- 

| ly produced by them. And thus our ſimple deasare all real and true,be- 

j0 cauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe Powers of Things, which produce | 
| them in our Minds, that being all that is requifite to make them real, 

and not fiftionsat Pleaſure. For in ſimple /deas, (as has been ſhewn, ) 

| the Mind is waolly confined to the Operation of things upon it ; and can 
make to it felt no ſimple /4ea, more than what it has received. 

Q.3. Though the Mind be wholly paſlive,in reſpect of its ſimple /deas : Complex Ideas 
Yer,l think,we may fay, it is not fo, in reſpe& of its complex /deas : For are voluntary 
thoſe being Combinations of ſimple /deas,put together,and united under ©9m%mnarions 
one general Name; tis plain,that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Li- 
berty, in forming thoſe complex /deas. How elſe comes it to pals, that 
one Man's Zea of Gold,or Juſtice,isdifferent from another's: But becauſe 
he has pur in, or lelr out of his, ſome ſimple /dea, which the other has 
not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and which barely 
unaginary Combinations : what ColleQions agree to the reality oft Things, 
and what not ? Anc to this I] fav, That : 
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Mixed Modes 
made of conſt- 
ſtent Ideas are 
real, 


Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are re- 
al, when they 


Q. 4. Seccndly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other reality, 
but what they have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more reqf- 
red to thoſe kind of /deas,to make them real, but that they be ſo framed, 
that there be a pollibility of exiſting conformable to them. Thele /eas, 
being themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and 
ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them in- 
conſiſtent /4eas. Indeed, as any of them lave the Names of a known 
Langvage alligned to them, by which, he that has them in his Mind, 
would fignifie them to others,ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting 15 not enough; 
they mult have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name 
that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : as if a 
Man would give the Name of Juſtice to that /dea,which common uſecalls 
Liberality : But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propricty of Specch, 
than Reality of /de.zs. For a Man to be undiſturbed in Danger, ſedately 
to conſider what is fitteſt to be done,and to execute it ſteadily,is a mixed 
Mode, or a complex /ea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undi- 
ſturbed in Danger, without uſing ones: Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is al- 
{o poſlible to be; and to is as real an Zdea as the other. Though the firſt 
of theſe, having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect of that 
Name, be a right or wrong /dea : But the other, whilſt it has not a 
common received Name of any known Language alligned to it, is not 
capable of any Deiormity, being made with no reference to any thing 
but its ſelF. 

d. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Sub/lances, being made all of them 
in reference to Things exiſting without us, and intended to be Repre» 


azree withthe ſentations of Subſtances, as they really arc, are no farther rea/, than as 
Exiſtence ef they are fuch Combinations of ſimple 7deas, as are really united, and 


Things, 


co-exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical, 
which are made up of ſuch Colletions of ſimple /deas,as were really ne- 
ver united, never were found together in any Subſtance ; v.g. a rational 
Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined to a body of humane 
ſhape, or ſuch as the Centarrs are deſcribed : Or, a Body, yellow, very 
mallcable, fuſible, and fixed ; but lighter than common Water : Or, an 
uniform, unorganized Body, conſiſting as to Senle, all of fimilar Parts, 
with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether ſuch Sub- 
ſtances, as theſe, can poſlibly exiſt, or no, 'tis probable we do not know : 
But be that as it will, theſe Zdeas of Subſtances, being made conforma- 
ble to no Pattern exiſting that we know ; and conſiſting of ſuch Colle- 
Qlions of /deas, as no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they 
ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : But much more are thole 
complex /eas fo, which contain in them any Inconfiſtency or Contra- 


dition of their Parts. 
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”n CH AP. XXXI. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


d. 1. F our real /decas, ſome are Adequate, and ſomeare Inadequate. Adequate 
Thoſe I call Adequate, which perſeCtly repreſent thoſe Ar- Ideas. we ſuch 


chetypes, which the Mind ſuppoſes them taken from ; which it intends 
them to ſtand for ; and to which it refers them. radequate /deas are ſuch, 
which axe but a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes 
to wiuch they are referred. Upon which account it is plain, 


d. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate. Becauie being no- Simple Ideas 
thing but the effets of certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by «4 4equare. 


GOD, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpon- 
dent, and adequate to thoſe Powers : And we are ſure they agree to the 
reality of Things. For it Sugar produce in us the /deas which we call 
Whiteneſs, and Sweetneſs, we are fure there is a power 1n Sugar to pro- 
dace thoſe /deas in our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produ- 
ced. And fo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 
our Senſes, the /dea ſo produced, is a real /dea, (and not a fiction of the 
Mind,) which has no power to produce any ſimple /dea; and cannot but 
be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that power : and ſoall ſimple 
{deas are adequate. *'Tis true, the Things preducing in us theſe ſimple 
Ideas, are but few of them denominated by us, as it they were only the 
cauſes of them ; but as if thoſe /deas were real Beings in them. For 
though Fire be call'd painful to the Touch, whereby it ſignified the 
power of producing in us the 7dea of Pain : yet it is denomunated alſo 
Light, and Hot ; as if Light, and Heat, were really ſomething in the Fire, 
more than a power to excite theſe /deas in us ; and therefore are called 
Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers 
to excite ſuch 7deas in us,I muſt,in that ſenſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
of ſccundary Qualities, as being in Things ; or of their deas, as being in 
the Objedts, that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though ac- 
commodated to the vulgar Notions, without which, one cannot be well 
underſtood ; yet truly ſignifie nothing, but thoſe Powers, which are in 
Things, to excite certain Senſations or /deas in us. Since were there no 
fir Organs to receive the impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch; 
nor a Mind joined to thoſe Organs, to receive the /deas of Light and 
Heat, by thoſe impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would yet be 
no more Light, or Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there 
were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the Sun ſhould continue juſt 
as it is now, and Mount tra flame higher than ever it did. Solidiry, 
and Extenſion, and the termination of it, Figure, with Motion and Reſt, 
whereot we have the 1deas, would be really in the World as they are, 
wizcrher there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them,or no: And there- 
tore thoſe we have reaſon to look on,as the real modifications of Matter ; 
and ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bo- 
dies. Bur this being an Enquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall en- 
terno farther into ir, but procced to ſhew what complex /deas are ade- 
quate, and wit nor, 


$ 3- Secondly ; 


— 
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Modes are all &, 3, Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Colle- 
adequate. . . : ehor wirkh i 
Ctions of ſimple /deas, which the Mind puts together, without retcrence 
to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are,and 
cannot but be adequate Ideas. Becauſe they not being intended tor Co- 
pics of Things really exiſting, but for Archety pes made by the Mind, to 
rank and denominate Things by, cannot want any thing ; they having 
each of them that combination of 7deas, and thereby that perteCtion the 
Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and 
can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the ea of a Figure, with 
three ſides, mceting at three Angles, I have a complete /dea, wherein [ 
require nothing elſe to make it perfect, That the Mind is fatisfied with 
the perfection of this its /dea, is plain, in that it does not conceive, that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more complete or perfe&t /dea of 
that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 
it ſelf has in that complex 7dea of three Sides,and three Angles : in which 
is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to complete 
it, where-ever or however it exiſts. But in our /deas of Subſtances, it 
is otherwiſe. For theredeſiring to copy Things,as they really doexiſt; and 
to repreſent to our ſclves that Conſtitution, on which all their Properties 
depend, we perceive our /deas attain not that Perfeftion we intend : We 
find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them ; and ſo 
are all inadequate. But mixed Modes and Relations, being Archetypes 
without Patterns,and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves,can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to it ſelf, He that at firſt put 
rogether the /dea of Danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from Fear,ſe- 
date conſideration of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that 
without diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it, had certainly 
in his Mind that complex /dea made up of that Combination: and inten- 
ding it to be nothing elſe,but what it 1s; nor to have in it any other ſim- 
ple /deas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate 7dea : 
and laying this up in his Memory, with the name Courage annexed to it, 
to ſignific 1t to others,and denominate from thence any Action he ſhould 
obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and deno- 
minate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This /dea thus made,and laid up 
tor a Pattern,muſt neceſſarily be adequare, being referred to nothing elſe 
but it ſelf, nor made by any other Original,but the Good-liking and Will 
of him, that firſt made this Combination. 
Modes in re- \. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in Converſation learning from 
t rr rn /et- him the word Courage, may make an /dea, to which he gives that name 
an gs þ Courage, different from what the firſt Author applied it to, and has in his 
quate. Mind, when he uſes it. And in this caſe, it he deſigns, that his /Jea in 
Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the other's /dea, as the Name he 
uſes in ſpeaking, is conformable in ſound to his, trom whom he learned 
it, his /dea may be very wrong, and inadequate. Becauſe in this caſe, ma- 
king the other Man's /dea the pattern of his /dea in thinking,as theother 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the pattern of his in ſpeaking, his ea is fo far 
defective and inadequate, as it 1s diſtant from the Archetype and Pattern 
he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignifie by the name he uſes for 
it : which name he would have to be a ſign of the other Man's /dea, (to 
which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily annexed, ) and of his own, as 
Ade: 5 vo. Agrecing to it : to which if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 
ference to ſer- faulty and inadequate. 
tled Names, Y.5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are referred 
=_ ma% by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the /deas in the Mind of 
lome 
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ſome other intelligent Being, exprefſed by the Names,we apply to them, 
they may be very deficient, wrong, and adequate, Becauſe they agree 
not to that, which the Mind deſigns to be thetr Archetype, and Pattern : 
In which reſpect only, anv /dea of Modes can be wrong, imperte:t, or 
inadequate. And on thisaccount,our /deas of mixed Modes are the moſt 
liable to be faulty of any other: but this refers more to proper Speaking 
than knowing right. 


d. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, I have above ſhewed: 1deas of $ut- 
ſtances, as re 
ferr'd to real 
[ſences not 


Now thoſe /deas have in the Mind a double reterence: 1. Sometimes rhey 


are rcterred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each Speciesot Things. 2.Some-7; 


times they are only defign'd to be Piftures and Repreſentations in the ategquaze. 


Mind, 0i Things that do exiſt, by /deas of thoſe qualities that are diſco- 
veratle in them. In both which ways, theſe Copies of thoſe Originals, 
and Archety pes, are imperſett and inadequate. 

Firſt, lt is uſual tor Men to make the Names of Subſtances, ſtand for 
Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, whereby they are ot 
this or that Species : And Names ſtanding for nothing but the 7deas, 
that are in Men's Minds,they muſt conſequently referr their /Jeas roſuch 
real ktJences,as to their Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have 
been bred up in the Learning taught in this part of the World) do ſup- 
poſe certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual in its 
ſeveral kind is made conformable to,and partakes of, is fo far trem need- 
ing proof, that it will be thought ſtrange it any one ſhould do otherwiſe. 
And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick Names, they rank particu- 
lar Subſtances under, to Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real 
Eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it amils, if ir ſhould 
be doubted, whether hecall'd himſclt Man, with any other meaning than 
as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yetif you demand, what thoſe 
real Eſſences are, 'tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. From 
whence it tollows, that the /deas they have in their Minds,being referred 
to real Eſſences as Archetypes which are unknown, mult be ſo far from 
being adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation ot 
them at all. The complex /deas we have of Subſtances, are, as has been 
ſhewn, certain Colletions of fimple /deas, that have been obſerved or 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. Bur ſuch a complex /dea cannot 
be the real Eſſence of any Subſtance: for then the Properties we diſcover 
in that Body, would depend on that complex /dea,and be deducible from 
ir, and their neceflary connexion with it be known ; as all Properties of 
a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible 
from the complex 1dea of three Lines, including a Space. Bur it is plain, 
that in our complex /deas of Subſtances, are not contained ſuch /deas,on 
which all the other Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. 
The common /4ea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as belonging 
to it, is malleablenels. But yet this Property has no neceſſary connexion 
with that complex /dea, nor any part of it: and there is no more reaſon 
to think, that malleableneſs depends on that Colour, Weight, and Haro- 
nels,than that that Colour, or that Weight, depends on its malleableneis. 
And yet,though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is nothing 
more ordinary,than that Men ſhould attribute the forts of Things co ſuct 
Etiences. The particular parcel of Matter which makes the Ring I have 
on mv Finger.is iorvwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to havea real tifence, 
why it 1s Gold; and trom whence thoſe Qualities tlow, which I ind 
it 11,222, its pecutiar Colour, Weight, Hardnets, Fuſtbility, Fixedneſs,and 

E. e change 
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change of Colour upon a ſlight touch of Mercury, &c. This Eflence,from 
which all theſe Properties flow, when I enquire into it,and ſearch aſter it, 
I plainly perceive I cannot diſcover : the fartheſt | can go, is only to pre- 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eiſence, or internal Conſti- 
tution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be nothing but the Figure, 
Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; of neither of which, I having any 
diſtin& perception at all, I can have no 7dea of its real Eſſence, which is 
the cauſe that it has that particular ſhining yellowneſs ; a greater weight 
than any thing I know of the ſame bulk ; and a fitneſs to have its Colour 
changed by the touch of Quickſilver. It any one will ſay, that the real 
Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend, is 
. not the Figure, Size, and Arangement or Connexion of its folid Parts,but 
ſomething elſe, call'd its particular form ; 1 am farther from having any 
Idea of its real Eſſence, than I was before. For I have an /dea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, though I have none of the 
particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby the Quali- 
ties above-mentioned are produced ; which Qualities I find in that parti- 
cular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, and not in another parcel ot 
Matter with which 1 cut the Pen I write with. But when I am told, that 
ſomething beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts of that 
Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called ſub/tantial form, ol that, I contels, 
I have no Zea at all, but only of the ſound Form : which is far enough 
from an 7dea of its real Efſence, or Conſtitution. The like ignorance as I 
have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the 
real Eſſence of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs,l have 
no diſtin eas at all ; and Iam apt troſuppoſe, others, when they exa- 
mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the 

ſame ſort of ignorance. 
Ideas of Sub- d. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter 
ances, as re- on my Finger, a general Name already in uſe, and denominate it Co/d, 
_ to real Do they not ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that Name, 
+ -——okg as belonging to a particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſ- 
ſence ; by having of which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to 
be of that Species, and to be called by that Name ? If ir be fo, as it is 
plain it is, the name by which Things are marked, as having that Ef- 
ſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence ; and conſequently the 
Idea to which that name is given, muſt be referred alfo to that Etffence, 
and be intended to repreſent it : which Eſſence,ſfince they,who ſo uſe the 
Names, know not, their Ideas of S«b/tances muſt be a4 inadequate in that 
reſpec, as not containing in them that real Eſſence, which the Mind in- 

tends they ſhould. 

ideas of Sub- Y.8. Secondly, Thoſe who, negleQting that uſcleſs Suppoſiticn of un- 
{fances,as Col-known real Eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy 
CR the Subſtances, that exiſt in the World, by putting together the /deas of 
ries, are all m- thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which are found co-exiſting in them,though they 
adequate. come much nearer a likeneſs of them,than thoſewho imagine they know 
not what real ſpecifick Efſences: yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate 
{deas of thoſe Subſtances,they would thus copy into their Minds : ner do 
thoſe Copies, exactly and tully, contain all that is to be found in their Ar- 
chetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers, of Subſtances, whereof 
we make their complex /deas, are ſo many and various, that no Man's 
complex /dea contains them all. That our abſtra&t 7deas of Subſtances, 
ao not contain in them all the ſimple /deas that are united in the Things 
tizemſelves, is evident, in that Men do rarely put into their compicx de. 
OL 
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of any Subſtance,all the ſimple 7deas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe 
endeavouring to make the ſignification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, 
and as little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick /deas of 
the ſorts of Subſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple /deas 
which areto befound in them: But theſe having no original precedency, 
or right to be put in, and make the ſpecifick /dea, more than others that 
are [ett out, 'tis plain that both theſe ways, our Ideas of Sub/tances are de- 
ficient, and inadequate. The ſimple [eas whereof we make our com- 
plex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome ſorts) Powers ; which being Relations to other Subſtances, we 
can never beſure we know all the Powers that are in any one Body, till we 
have tried what Changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from other Sub- 
ſtanccs,in their ſeveral ways of application : which being impoſlible to be 
tried upon any one Body, much lefs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have adequate /deas of any Subſtance, made up of a ColleQion of all its 
Properties. 

d. 9. Whoſcever firſt light on a parcel of that ſort of Subſtance, we de- 
note by the word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he 
obſerved in that lump, to depend on its real Eſſence; on its interna} Con- 
ſtirution. Therefore thoſe never went into his /dea of that Species of Bo- 
dy : butits peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he ab- 
ſtrated from it, to make the complex 7dea of thar Species. Which both, 
are but Powers; the one to affe onr Eyes, after ſuch a manner, and to 
produce in us that 7dea we call Yellow ; and the other to force upwards 
any other Body of equal bulk, they being pur into a pair of equal Scales, 
one againſt another. Another, perhaps, added to theſe, the /deas of Fuſt- 
'bility and Fixedneſs,two other paſſive Powers,in relation to the operation 
of Fire upon it: Another, its DuQility and Solubility in 4gq- Regia, two 
other Powers, relating to the operation of other Bodies, in changing its 
outward Figure, or Separation of it, into inſenſible Parts. Theſe,or part of 
theſe, put together, uſually make the complex /dea in Men's Minds,of that 
fort of Body we call Gold. 

$. 10- But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of Bodies in ge- 
neral, or this fort in particular, can doubt that this, call'd Go/d,has infinite 
other Properties, not contained in that complex 42a. Some, who have 
examined this Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
times as many Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable trom its in- 
ternal Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight : And 'tis probable, if any 
one knew all the Properties, that are by divers Men known of this Metal, 
there would an hundred times as many /deas,go to the complex 7dea of 
Gold, as any one Man yet has in his ; and yet that not, perhaps, be the 
thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The changes that that 
one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due appli- 
cation, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who 
will but conſider, how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties 
of that one, no very compound Figure, a Triang!e,though it be no {mall 
numbers that are already by Mathematicians diſcovered of it. 

Q. 11, So that a/ our complex Ideas of Subſtances are imperfect and 7#- jdexs of Sub- 
adequate : which would be fo alſo in mathematical Figures, if we wereto mn as Cel- 
have our complex /deas of them, only by collecting their Properties, in —_—_ _ 
reference to other Figures. How uncertain, and' imperfect, would our ries,are al in- 
1deas be of an Elyp/is, if we had noother 7dea of it, but ſome few of its «4equare. 


Properties ? Whereas having in our plain 74ca, the whole Eſſence of that 
Ee 2 Figure, 
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Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe Propertics, and demonſtratively 
ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. | 
Simple Ideas Y- 12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtra&t 7deas, or nominal Eſ- 
exTuTa, and fences: L : 
—_—_— Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are ©Tvze, or Copies ; but yct certainly 
adequate. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power in 
Things to produce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it 
is produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Paper | write 
on, having the power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according to the common 
Notion of Light, to produce in me the Senfation, which I call White, it 
cannot but be the Efte&t of ſuch a Power,in ſomething without the Mind ; 
ſince the Mind has not the power to produce any ſuch Zzea in its ſelf, 
and being meant for nothing elſe but the Effe&t of ſuch a Power, that 
ſimple /dea is rea) and adeguate: the ſenſation of White, in my Mind,be- 
ing the Effect of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, 1s per- 
fectly adequate to that Power ; or elſc, that Power would produce a dit- 
ferent /dea. 
Ideas of Sub- &. x3. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Edtypes,Copics too ; 
"awe #'* but not perfe& ones, not adequate : which is very evident to the Mind, 
adequate, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever ColleCtion of ſimple /deas it 
makes of any Subſtance thar exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exactly an- 
ſwers all that are in that Subſtance. Since not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it 
would reccive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an exact 
adcquate Collection of all its active and paſſive Capacities; and fo not 
have n adequate complex dea of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, 
and its Relations, which is thar fort of complex 7dea of Subſtances we 
have. And, after all, if we could have, and aCtually had, in our complex 
1dea, an exact Colleion of all the ſecondary Qualities, or Powers of any 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an /dea of the Eſſence of that 
Thing. For ſince the Powers, or Qualities, that are obſervable by us, are 
| Not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend on it,and flow from it, 
any Colletion whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence 
of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, that our eas of Subſtances arenot 
adequate; are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides,a Man has 
no /dea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf. 
Ideasof Modes Q. x 4. Thirdly,Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations,are Originals,and 
_ _ Archetypes; are not Copies, nor made aſter the pattern of any real Exi- 
eypes.and can- ſtence,to which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to 
we but be 4- anſwer. Theſe being fuch Colleftions of ſimple Zdeas,that the Mind it ſelf 
"74% puts together, and ſuch ColleCtions, that each of them contains in it pre- 
ciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and Efſen- 
ces of Modes that may exiſt ; and fo are deſigned only for, and belong 
only to ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exa&t conformity 
with thoſe complex /deas. The Ideas therefore of Modes and Relations. 
cannot but be adequate. 
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CHAT. aL 
Of True and Falſe [dcas. 


d.1. { Hough Truth and Falſhood belong,in Propricty of Speech,only 75;,.; ...: 
| ro Propoſitions; yet Zdeas are oftentimes termed rrve or f.il/e Faijhood pre 

"as whit Words are there, that are not uſed with great Latitude,and with 79 2% 

ſome deviation from their ſtrict and proper Significations?) Though, 1 

think, that when /deas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is (till 

ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation ot that Denoimi- 

nation: as We ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular Occaſions, wherein 

they come to be called true or falſe. In all which,we thall find fome kind 

of Ailirmation, or Negation, which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. 

For our /deas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our 

Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be faid to be ze or 

falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing, can be faid to bc true or 

talſe. 

C. 2, Indeed, both /deas and Words, may be faid to be true in a meta- Metaphyſical 
phyſical Senſe of the Word Truth ; asall other Things,that any way exiſt, Tru-hcontains 
are faid to be true; z.e. really tobe fuch as they exiſt Though in Things 4 *4c:t Prope- 
called true, even in that Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret reference to our 
[deas, look'd upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a 
mental Propoſition, though it be uſually not taken notice of, 

Q. 3. But 'tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth, which we en- x» Idea as a: 
quire here, when we examine, whether our 7deas are capable of being 4P/*arance mn 
true or falſe; but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe Words : And _ eG. 
ſo I fay, that the /deas in our Minds, being only fo many Perceptions,or 
Appearances there, none of them are falſe. The 7dea of a Centaur, ha- 
ving no more Falſhood in it, wherr it appears 10 our Minds ; than the 
Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it 1s pronounced by our Mouths, 
or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Afﬀer- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our /deas are not capable any of 
them of 4eing falſe,till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment on them ; that is, 
affirms or demes ſomerhing ot them. 

$. 4- When-ever the Mind relerrs any of its /deas to any thing extra- ,, _. 
neous to them, thcy are then capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe ;, gg ome 
the Mind in ſuch a reterence, makes a tacit Suppoſition of their Contor- may be erue 
mity to that Thing : which Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or talſe ; ” / oe. 
ſo the /deas themielves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual Cafes 
wherein this happens, are theſe following : 

d. 5. F:r/4, When the Mind ſuppoſes any ea it has,conformable to that g:her Men's 
in ether Men's Minds called by the ſame common Name ; v. g. when the Ideasreu/Exi- 
Miad intends, or judges its /deas of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, to be fear! il. 
the ſame, with what other Men give thoſe Names to. [ences, are 

Secondly, When the Mind ſfuppoles any /dea it has in it ſelf, to be cone #har Men te 
formable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, and aj321,4.0.. 
Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the /dcas of real Subſtances, are the one true, 
and the other falie ; the one having a Conformity to what has real;y ex- 
iſted ; the other nor, 

Thirdly, When the Mind referrs any of its /deas to that real Confti- 
rution, and F{/e:ce 0; any thing, whereon all its Properties deperd: and 
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The cauſe of &, 6, Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind 1s very apt tacitly to make con- 
oy "JI cerning its own deas. But yet if we will examine 1t, we ſhall find it is 
; chiefly, if not only concerning its abſtrat complex /deas. For the natu- 
ral tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge ; and finding if it 
ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs 
would be very flow, and its Work endleſs : Therefore to ſhorten its way 
to Knowledge, and make each Perception the more comprehenſive ; the 
firſt Thing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Know. 
ledge, either by Contemplation of the things themſelves, that it would 
know ; or conference with others about them, 1s to bind them into Bun- 
dles, and rank them ſo into ſorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any of 
them, it may thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that fort ; and fo 
advance by larger ſteps in that which is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. 
This, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, is the Reaſon why we colle& Things 
under comprehenſive /deas, with Names annexed to them into Genera 
and Species ; 4.e. into kinds, and forts. 
$. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind,and 
obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes 1n its way to Knowledge, we ſhall, I 
think, find that the Mind having got any /dea, which it thinks it may 
have uſe of,cither in Contemplation or Diſcourſe; the firſt Thing it does, 
is to abſtract it, and then get a Name to it ; and ſolay it up in its Store- 
houſe, the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a fort of Things, of 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it 1s, that we may of- 
ten obſerve,that when any one ſees a new Thing of a kind that he knows 
not, he preſently asks what ir is, meaning by that Enquiry nothing but 
the Name. As if the Name carried with it the Knowledge of the Species, 
or the Eſſence of it ; whereot it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 
The cauſe of I 8. But thisabſtraQt /dea, being ſomething in the Mind between the 
ſuch referen- thing that exiſts, and the Name that is given to it, it isin our /deas, that 
ces, both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or Intelligible- 
neſs of our Speaking conſiſts. And hence it is, that Men are fo forward 
to ſuppoſe, that the abſtra&t /deas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as 
agree to the Things exiſting without them, to which they are referr'd ; 
and are the ſame alſo,to which theNames they give them, do by the Uſe 
and Propriety of that Language belong - Fer without this double Confor- 
mity of their Zdeas, they find, they ſhould Loth think amiſs of Things 
in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 
finals ies v.g. Firſt then, I fay, That wher the Truth of our Ideas is judged of, 
may be falſe by the Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and com- 
an _—_—_— monly fignifie by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet 
x rg pra ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to be ſo miſtaken, Becauſe a Man by his 
name, but are Senſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfie himlelt, what the 
19, hable 10 imple 7deas are, which their ſeveral Names, that are in common uſe 
' ſtand for, they being but tew in Number ; and ſuch, as if he doubts, or 
miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectifie by the Objects they are to be found in. 
Therefore it is ſeldom,that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple /deas; 
or applics the Name Red, to the /dea of Green ; or the Name Sweet, to 
the /dca Bitter : Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names,belong- 
ing to diftcrent Senles ; and call a Colour, by the Name of a Taſte, &c. 
whereby it isevident, that the ſimple /deas, they call by any Name, are 
commonly the ſame, that others have and mean, when they uſe the fame 
Names. 
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d. 10. Cemplex Ideas are mact more liable to be falſe in this reſpett da 
and the c:nplex Ideas of mixed Modes much more than theſe of Subſtances: , ms nh 
Becauſe in Subſtances, (cſpecially thoie, which the common and unbor- **/e mn ht; 
rowed Names of any Language are applied to,) ſome remarkable fenfi1ble/***: 
Qualities, ſerving, ordinarily to diſtinguith one fort from another, eaſily 


preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the uſeot their Words,from apply- 


ing them to ſorts of Subſtances, to which they do not at all belong, But 
in mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain, it being not ſo eafic 
to '. termine of ſeveral Attions ; whether they are to be called Juſtice, 
or «  ?lty; Liberaltty, or Prodigality. And ſo in referring our /4:as to 
thoſe ot Other Men, call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe; and the 
14:1 in our Minds, which we expreſs by the word Fu#ice, may, perhaps, 
be that which ought to have another Name. 

d 11. But whetheror no our 1deas of mixed Modes are more liable than or ar !eaf? 2: 
any fort. to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are marked by **, *£92%: 
the ſame Names : This at leaſt is certain, That :his ſort of Falſhood is**** 
much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed Modes, than to any 
other. When a Man is thought to have a falſe /dea of Juſtice, or Grati- 

t#4-, or Glory, it 1s for no other Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the 
1deas, which cach of thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 

$.12.7heReaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtrat /deas 4nd wy. 
of mixed Modes, being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe 
Collection of ſimple /deas ; and fo the Eſſence of each Species,being made 
by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard, exiſting any 
where, but the Name it ſelf, or the definition of that Name: We have no- 
thing elſe to referr theſe our /deas of mixed Modes to as Standards, to 
which we would conform them, but the 7deas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Sigmfications ; and fo as our 
Zdeas contorm, or difter from them, they paſs tor true or falfe. And thus 
much concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our 7deas, in reference to 
their Names. 

$. 13. Secondly, As to tne Truth and Falſhood of our Ideas, in reference 4s referred to 
to the real Exiſtence of Things, when that is made the Standard of their '**! Ex1/en- 

ces,none of our 


Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex 7deas of ide con be 


Subſtances. falſe, but thoſe 
$. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple 7deas, being barely ſuch Perceptions, as God Ay # Simple 
has fitted us roreceive, and given Power to external Objects to produce in Ideas in ch:s 
us by eſtabliſhed Laws, and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, my omg alſe, 
though incomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe, but in ** 7 
ſuch Appearances, as are produced in us, and mult be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers, he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not be pro- 
duced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers,they are what they ſhould 
be,true /deas. Nor do they become liable to any Imputationof Falſhood, 
if the Mind (as in moſt Men I believe it does) judges theſe 7deas to be in 
the Things themſelves. For God in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks 
ol Diſtinction in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another ; and ſo chuſe any of them torour uſes, as we have Occa- 
ſion : Italters not the Nature of our ſimple /4ea, whether we think that 
the /dea of Blue, be in the Violet it felt, orin our Mind only ; and only 
the Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, refleCting the Par- 
ticles of Light, after a certain Manner, to be in the Violet it felf. For that 
Texture in the Obje:t, operating regularly and conſtantly, producing 
the fame /dea ol Blue 1n us, it ſerves us to diſtinguith, by our Eyes, that 
trom any other Thing, wacther that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it 1s really 
211 
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in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or clfe that very Co- 
lour, the /dea whereof (which is in us) is the exact reſemblance. And 
it is equally from that Appearance, to be denominated Blue, whether ir 
be that real Colour,or only a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us thar 
Idea: Since the Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of 
Diſtinction, that is in a Violet, diſcernable only by our Eyes, whatcver 
it conliſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtintty to know, and, 
perhaps, would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had Faculties to diſcern. 
The me Mars $-15- Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſhood to our ſim- 
Idea of B'ue, ple 1deas, if by the different Structure of our Organs,it were ſo ordered, 
_ AY " That the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Men's Minds different Ideas 
another's, at the ſame time; v.g. if the /dea, that a Violet produced in one Man's 
Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man's, and vice vers. For ſince this could never be known: becaute one 
Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Body, to perceive what 
Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs ; ncither the /deas hereby, 
nor the Names, would be at all confounded, or any Falſhood be in 
either. Forall Things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing con- 
ſtantly the ea, which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigold, producing conſtantly the /dea, which he as conſtantly 
called Yellow, whatever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind ; he would 
be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe by thoſe Appearan- 
ces, and underſtand, and ſignifie thoſe diſtinctions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or /deas in his Mind, received 
from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the 7deas in other 
Men's Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think,that the ſenfible /deas, 
produced by any Object in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly 
very near and undiſcernably alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons oftered ; but that being beſides my preſent Buſi- 
neſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them; but only mind him, that 
the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either for 
the Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and fo we 
need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. 
Firſt, Simple Y. 16. From what has been faid concerning our ſimple /deas, I think,it 
Ideas in this cyident, That our fimple Ideas can none of them be falſe,in reſpett of 7 hings 
ſence not falſe, +... . x 
and wy, | Exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions 
in our Minds, conſiſting, as has bcen faid, only in their being anſwerable 
to the Powers in external Objects, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Appea- 
rances in us : and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable 
to the Power that produced it, and which alone it repreſents, it cannot 
upon that Account, or as referrd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or 
Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe /dzas, theſe Perceptions in 
the Mind,are juſt ſuch as they are there,anſwering the Powers appointed 
by God to produce them ; and ſo are truly what they are,and are inten- 
ded to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd ; but that in this reſpe&, 
makes no Falſhood in the /deas : As it a Man ignorant in the Enz/ifh 
Tongue, thould call Purple, Scarlet. 
Secondly, d. i7. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to 
Mydes net the Fiſence of any Thing really exiſting, be falſe, Becauſe whatever com- 
St plex /dea I have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſt- 
ing, and made by Nature : it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Ideas, than what it hath ; nor to repreſent any thing, but ſuck a Compl:- 
cation of /deas, as it docs. Thus when I have rhe /dea of ſuch an A*t.on 
ofa Man, who forbcirs to afford himſe!t ſuch Meat Drink, and Cloatihiur 
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and other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate wili be fufti- 
cient to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, | have no falſe /dca ; but ſuch 
as repreſents an Action, cither as I find, or imagine it : and fo 1s ca- 
pable of neither Truth,or Falſhood. But when give the name Frugality, 
or Vertue, to this Ation, then it may be called a falſe 7de., if thereby it 
be ſuppoſed to agree with that /dea, to which, in propriety of Specch.the 
name of Frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law,which 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 

d. 18. Thirdly, Our complex /deas of Subſtances, being all referred to Third'y, ideas 

Tat terns in Things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, Com 
when looked upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences oi | 
Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be faid of it. I ſhall 
rlicretore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſition,and conſider them as Col- 
leftions of fimple /deas in the Mind, taken trom Combinations of ſim- 
ple /eas exiſting together conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns,they 
are the ſuppoſed Copies: And in this reterence of them, to the exiſtence 
ot Things, they are falſe Ideas : 1. When they put together ſimple 7deas, 
which in the real Exiſtence of Things, have no union ; as when to the 
Shape,and Size, that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame com- 
plex /dea, the power of Barking like a Dog : Which three /deas, hows 
ever put together into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature ; 
and this therefore may be called a falſe /dea of an Horſe. 2. 1deas of 
Subſtances are, in this reſpe&, alſo falſe, whe» from any Collefion of 
ſimple /deas, that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct 
Negation, any other ſimple /dea, which is conſtantly joined with them. 
Thus it to Extenſion, Solidiry, Fuſtbility,the peculiar Weightineſs and yel- 
low Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a 
greater degree of fixedneſs,than is in Lead,or Copper ; he may be faid to 
have a falſe complex 7dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple 
ones, the /deqa ot pertect abſolute Fixednels : tor either way, the complex 
[dea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have no union in 
Nature, may be termed falſe. But it he leave out of this his complex dea, 
that ot Fixednelſs quite, without either actually joining to, or ſepara- 
ting of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to belooked on, as an 
inadequate and impertect /dea, rather than a falſe one: fince thoughpir 
contains not all the ſimple 7deas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together, but what do really exiſt together. 

d. 19. Though in compliance with the ordinary way of Speaking, [ T/uth or Fal- 
have thewed in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our /deas may be 7 wow a 
ſometimes called true, or falſe; yet 1t we will look a little nearer into the marion of ne- 
matter in all caſes, where any ea is call'd true, or tale, it is from ſome £499% 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true, or - 
falte. For Truth, or Falſhood,being never without ſome Affirmation, or Ne- 
gation, Expreſs, or Tacit, it is not to be found, but where figns are join- 
ed or ſeparated, according to the agreement, or diſagreement, ot the 
Things they ſtand tor. The ſigns we chiefly uſe, are either /deas, or 
Words ; wherewith we makeeither mental, or verbal Propolitions. Truth 
lies 1n fo joining, or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they 
ſtand tor, do, in themſelves, agree, or diſagree : and Falſhood in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more tully thewed hereatter. 

9. 20. Any 1dea then we have in our Minds, whether conformable, or Ideas in thers- 
not, to the exiſtence of Things, or to any das in the Minds of other." w_ 
Men, cannot properly tor this alone be called falſe. For rheſe Repreſen- IE 
tations, it they have nothing in them, but whar ti really exiſting in 

4 Things 
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Things without, cannot be thought falſe, bcing exatt Repreſentations of 
ſomething : nor yet if they have any thing in them, citfering ireom the 
reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repretentations 


or Ideas of Things, they do not repreſent. But the miſtake and fal- 


Bu: are fas, OA. 21. Firll, Il'ben the Mind having any 7dea, it judges and concludes 
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ther Man's of that Word, when indeed it is not : Which 1s the moſt uſual miſtalkein 

Idea i999? mixed Modes, though other /deas allo are liable to it. 

vo. 2 in S. 22. Second!/y,When it having a complex /dea made up of ſuch a Col- 

IF-en je4 Iction of ſimple ones,as Nature never puts together, zt judges it to azree 

(0 ae ie" to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of 

when t2y 43 Tin, to the colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 

WY ten $23: Thirdly, When in1ts complex ea, it has united a certain num- 

1u4-e4 ade. ber of ſimple /deas, that do really exiſt rogether in ſome ſorts of Crea- 

giate wic/04t tures, but has alſo 1cit out others, as much inſeparable, it judges this to 

berg jo. be a perfect complete Idea, of a ſort of rhings which really it 7s not ; v.g, 
having joined the /deas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy,and 
tuſible, it takes that complex /deato be the complcte /4ea of Gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixcdneſs and ſolubility in Aqua Regia are as inſeparable 
trom thoſe other /deas, or Qualities of that Body, as they are one from 
another. 

Fourthly, $.24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater,whex / judge,that this com- 

When judged plex Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiiting ; when at 

ws _ 7 leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from its 

ſence. © real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I fay, only ſome few of thote Propertics ; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the aQtive and paſſive Powers,it 
has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one 
Body ; and of whichthe complex /dea of that kind of Things is uſually 
made, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral 
ways tried and examined it, knows of that one fort of Things ; and all 
that the moſt expert Man knows, are but tew, in compariſon of what arc 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal orecſlential Conſtitution. 
The eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little compaſs, confiſts in a very 
few /deas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make up that Eflence - 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſlence, are more than can bc 
eaſily known, or enumerated. So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real 
Eflences lie in alittle compaſs ; though the Propertics flowing from that 
ALILCUDAL Coiniliuton, 4iC CNUICH. 

Ideas when b. 4 To conciudo, a Nan haywg no notou vi ally Tinng without 

Go him, but by the /dea he has of it in his Mind ; which /4ea, he has a 
power to call by what Name he pleaſes, he may, indeed, make an /dea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreemy io the /dcas come 
monly ſignified by other Pcoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong, or 
iallc /de. of a Thing, which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the 
[dealic has of it. v.7. When I frame an Zdea of the Legs, Arms, and Body 
of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not make a 
talle /dca ol any thing ; becautc 1t repreſents nothing without me. But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome 
rcai Being without me, or to be the fame /deca, that others call by the 
fame name ; 11 either of theſe caſes, I may err. Any upon this acconnt it 
5, that it comes to be termed a falle /ea ; though, indeed, the talihood 
not in tlic /fea, but in that tacit menial Propuſition, wherein 2 con- 
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formitv and relcmblance 1s attributed to it, which it has not. But ver, if 
having tramcd fuch an [ea in my Mind, without thinking. either thar 
Ex.{lence, or the name Man, or Tartar, bclongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tartar, I may be juſily thcught fantaſtical in the Naming ; but not 
erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the /dea any way falſe. 

d. 26- Upon the whole matter, I think, That our /deas, as they arc Mr properiy 
conſidered by the Mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of $10 ©** 
their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly be Wrong. 
called right, or wrong Ideas, according as they agree, or diſagree to thoſe 
Patterns to which they are referred. But it any one had rather call them 
true, or falſe, tis fit he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to cal! Things 
by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; though in propriety of Speech, Truth, or 
Falihood, will, I think, ſcarce agreeto them, but as they, ſome way or 
other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſitien. The Z/deas 
that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs 
complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All other 
14-5 are in themſelves right ; and the knowledge about them right and 
truce Knowledge : but when we come to referr them to any thing, as to 
their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
tar as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 

d. 27. Having thus given anaccount of the original, ſorts, and extent Conclufion. 
of our /d-as, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not 
whether I may fay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our Knowledge, the 
method I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould 
immediately procced to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have by them. This was that, which, 
in tne firſt general view I had of this SubjeR, was all that I thought 
I ſhould have to do : but upon a nearer approach, I find, that there 
is fo clole a connexion between Zdeas and Words; and our abſtract 
Ideas, ind general Words, have ſo conſtant a relation one toanother, that 
it is impollible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinaly of our Knowledge, which 
all conliſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, 
and Signification of Language ; which therefore muſt be the buſineſs of 


the next Book, - 
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Things without, cannot be thought falſe, being exaQt Repreſentations ot 
ſomething : nor yet if they have any thing in them, differing {rom the 
reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repretentations, 
or 1deas of Things, they do not repreſent. But the miſtake and fal- 
ſhood 1s, : : 
But are falſe, &. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any 7dea, it judges and concludes 
Frſt, when ;+ the ſame, that is in other Men's Minds, ſignified by the ſame name ; or 
_ %'**- that it is conſormable to the ordinary received ſignification, or definition 
ther Man's of that Word, when indeed it is not : Which is the moſt uſual miſtakein 
_ without mixed Modes, though other /deas alſo are liable to it. 
EH, $. 22. Secondly,When it having a complex /dea made up of ſuch a Col- 
oe judged Ietion of ſimple ones,as Nature never puts together, 7t judges it to agree 
-" Pre to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of 
when they do Tin, to the colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 
org ORR Q. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea, it has united a certain num- 
mcdbed ade- ber of ſimple /deas, that do really exiſt rogether in ſome ſorts of Crea- 
que archer tures, but has alſo leſt out others, as much inſeparable, 7? judges this to 
eang ſo. be a perfett complete Idea, of a ſort of things which really it zs not ; v.g, 
having joined the /deas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy,and 
fuſible, it takes that complex /deato be the complete 7dea of Gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in Aqua Regia are as inſeparable 
trom thoſe other 7deas, or Qualities of that Body, as they are one from 
another. 
Fourthly, 6.24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater,whex / judge,that this com- 
When judged plex Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiiting ; when at 
fo repreſent leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from its 
the real Ej» : — : : 
ſence. real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the aQtive and paſſive Powers,it 
has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one 
Body ; and of which the complex /dea of that kind of Things is uſually 
made, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral 
ways tried and examined it, knows of that one fort of Things ; and all 
that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in compariſon of what are 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal oreſlential Conſtitution. 
The eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little compaſs, confiſts in a very 
few /deas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make up that Eſſence - 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be 
eaſily known, or enumerated. So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real 
Eflences lie in alittle compaſs ; though the Properties flowing from that 
internal Conſtitution, are cndlcſs. 
ideas when d. 25. To conclude, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 
__ him, but by the /dea he has of it in his Mind ; which 7dea, he has a 
power to call by what Name he pleaſes, he may, indeed, make an /dea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreeing to the /deas com- 
monly ſignified by other Peoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong, or 
falſe /dea of a Thing, which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the 
[deahe has of it. v.g. When I frame an Zdea of the Legs, Arms, and Body 
of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not make a 
falſe /dea of any thing ; becaule it repreſents nothing without me. But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame rea, that others call by the 
ſame name ; 1n either of thefe caſes, I may err. And upon this account it 
15, that it comes to be termed a falſe /4ea ; though, indeed, the falihood 
42 not in the //ea, but in that tacit mental Propefition, whercin a con- 
IOrmity 
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formity and relemblance 1s attributed to it, which it has not. But ver, if 
having tramcd ſuch an [ea in my Mind, without thinking, either that 
Exiflence, or the name Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tartar, I may be juſily thcught fantaſtical in the Naming ; but not 
erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the /dea any way falſe. 

$. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our 7deas, as they are Mme property 
conſidered by the Mind, either in reſerence to the proper ſignification of j, aces 
their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly e = 
called right, or wrong Ideas, according as they agree, or diſagree to thoſe 
Patterns to which they are referred. But it any one had rather c.ll them 
true, or falſe, tis fit he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to call Things 
by thoſe Names hethinks beſt; though in propriety of Speech, Truth, or 
Falihood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but as they, ſome way or 
other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſiticn. The /deas 
that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs 
complex ones,wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All other 
14-:s are in themfelves right ; and the knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge : but when we come to referr them to any thing, as to 
their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
tar as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 

d. 27. Having thus given an account of the original, ſorts, and extent Concluſion. 
of our /deas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (1 know not 
whether | may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our Knowledge, the 
method I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould 
immedately- procced to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, ard what Knowledge we have by them. This was that, which, 
in tne firit general view I had of this SubjeA, was all that I thought 
I ſhould have to do : but upon a nearer approach, I find, that there 
is fo clole a connexion between Zdeas and Words ; and our abſtract 
1deas, nd general Words, have ſo conſtant a relation one toanother, that 
it is iumpoliible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinaly of our Knowledge, which 
all conliſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, 
and Signihcation of Language ; which therefore muſt be the buſineſs of 
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Things without, cannot be thought falſe, being exaQ Repreſentations of 
ſomething : nor yet if they have any thing in them, differing {rom the 
reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repretentations, 
or 1deas of Things, they do not repreſent. But the miſtake and fal- 
ſhood 1s, 
But are falſe, &. 21. Firſt, hen the Mind having any 7dea, it judges and concludes 
Firſt, when ;+ the ſame, that is in other Men's Minds, ſignified by the ſame name ; or 
feed ""* thatit is conſormable to the ordinary received ſignification, or definition 
ther Man's of that Word, when indeed it is not : Which 1s the moſt uſual miſtakein 
_ wehout mixed Modes, though other /deas allo are liable to it. 
| bed fo $. 22. Secondly,When it having a complex /dea made up of ſuch a Col- 
ven judged lection of ſimple ones,as Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree 
wo qgeerore to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of 
when they do Tin, to the colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 
Mn $323 Thirdly, When 1n its complex Idea, it has united a certain num- 
;udoed. ade- ber of ſimple /deas, that do really exiſt rogether in ſome ſorts of Crea- 
ow without tures, but has alſo Icit out others, as much inſeparable, it judges this to 
eg ſo. be a perfect complete Idea, of a ſort of things which really it 7s not ; v.g, 
having joined the /deas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy,and 
fuſible, it takes that complex /deato be the complete 7dea of Gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in Aqua Regia are as inſeparable 
trom thoſe other /deas, or Qualities of that Body, as they are one from 
another. 
Fourthly, 6.24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater,whex / judge,that this com- 
When judged plex Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiiting ; when at 
-— at grs leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from its 
ſence. real Efſence and Conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Propertics ; 
for thoſe Properties conliſting moſtly in the aQtive and paſſive Powers,it 
has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one 
Body ; and of which the complex /dea of that kind of Things is uſually 
made, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral 
ways tried and examined it, knows of that one fort of Things ; and all 
that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in comparifon of whar are 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal oreſlential Conſtitution. 
The eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little compaſs, confiſts in a very 
few /deas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make up that Eſſence - 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be 
eaſily known, or enumerated. So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real 
Eflences lie in alittle compaſs ; though the Properties flowing from that 
internal Conſtitution, are cndlcſs. 
ideas when d. 25. To conclude, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 
FS him, but by the /dea he has of it in his Mind ; which 7dea, he has a 
power to call by what Name- he pleaſes, he may, indeed, make an 7dea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreeing to the /deas com- 
monly ſignified by other Peoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong, or 
talte /dea of a Thing, which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the 
[deahe has of it. v.g. When I frame an Zdea of the Legs, Arms, and Body 
of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not make a 
falſe /dea of any thing ; becaule it repreſents nothing without me. But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame /deca, that others call by the 
ſame name ; 1n either of theſe caſes, I may err. And upon this account it 
5, that it comes to be termed a falſe /dea ; though, indeed, the talihood 
io not 11 the-//ea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, whercin a con- 
Iurmity 
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formity and relemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. Bur ver, if 
having framed ſuch an lea in my Mind, without thinking. either that 
Exiflence, or the name Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tartar, I may be juſtly theught fantaſtical in the Naming ; but not 
erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the /dea any way falſe. 

d. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our 7deas, as they arc M7 properly 
conſidered by the Mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of ei _— 
their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly Ze Wrong. 
called right, or wrong Ideas, according as they agree, or diſagree to thoſe 
Patterns to which they are referred. But it any one had rather c.ll chem 
truc, or falſe, tis fit he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to call Things 
by thoſe Names hethinks beſt; though in propriety of Speech, Truth, or 
Falihood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but as they, ſome way or 
other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſition. The 7deas 
that arc in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs 
complex ones,wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All other 
14-5 are in themſelves right ; and the knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge : but when we come to referr them to any thing, as to 
their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
tar as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 

d. 27. Having thus given anaccount of the original, ſorts, and extent Concluſion. 
of our /deas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (1 know not 
whether | may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our Knowledge, the 
merhod I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould 
immediately procced to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, ard what Knowledge we have by them. This was that, which, 
in tne firſt general view I had of this SubjeR, was all that I thought 
I ſhouid have to do : but upon a nearer approach, I find, that there 
is fo clole a connexion between Zdeas and Words ; and our abſtract 
1deas, nd general Words, have ſo conſtant a relation one toanother, that 
it is 1mpollible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinaly of our Knowledge, which 
all conliſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, 
and Signification of Language ; which therefore muſt be the buſineſs of 
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BOOK III 


CHAP. I. 
Of Words or Language in zeneral. 


Y. 1. , "| OD having deſigned Man for a ſociable Creature, made Man fred to 
him not only with an inclination, and under a neceflity {97 4*5cu- 
to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind; but furni- ** pus 
(hed him alſo with Language, which was to be the great 

Inſtrument, and common Tye of Society. Man therefore had by Nature 

his Organs fo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we 

call Words. But this was not enough to produce Language ; for Par- 

rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds 

diſtin& enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

$. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that T» make them 
he ſhould be able to uſe theſe Sounds, as ſigns of internal Conceptions ; and 3s of Idea. 
to makethem ſtand as marks for the /deas within his own Mind, where- 
by they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Men's 
Minds be conveyed from one to another. 

$. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make Words ſo uſeful as they To make gene- 
ought to be. It is not enough for the perfeQtion of Language,that Sounds 74! S1gns. 
can be made ſigns of /deas, unleſs thoſe figns can be ſo made ule of, as 0 
comprehend ſe-Jeral particular Things : For the multiplication of Words 
would have perplexed their Uſe, had every particular thing need of a di- 
ſtink name to be ſignified by. To remedy this inconvenience, Lan- 
guage had yet a farther improvement in the uſe of general Terms,where- 
by one word was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences : 

Which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtain'd only by the difference 

of the 7deas they were made ſigns of. Thoſe names becoming general, 

which are made to ſtand for general deas, and thoſe remaining parti- 

cular, where the 7deas they are uſed for are particular. 

$. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for deas, there be other words 7; ate 5enc- 
which Men make uſe of, not to ſignifie any /dea, but the want or abſence ral Signs. 
of ſome 1deas ſimple or complex, or all /deas together ; ſuch as are Nibi/ 
in Latin and in Engliſh, /zoraxce and Barrenneſs. All which negative 
or privative Words, cannot be faid properly to belong to, or ſignifie no 
Ideas: for then they would be perfetly inſignificant Sounds ; but they 
relate to poſitive /deas, and ſignific their abſence. 

Q. 5. It may allo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Notions jp, .;. 
and Knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependence our Words have matey deri- 
on common ſenſible /deas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to 4. from ſuch 
ſtand tor Attions and Notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe joey rrkey ” 
from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more a 
ſtruſe ſignifications, and made to ſtand for /deas, that come not under 
| 7. to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 


the cognizance of our fenſ2s ; 7: 
Adwvere, 
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D:/tribution; 


Adhere, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, &c. are all 
Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied toccr- 
tain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſ1gnification, is Breath ; 
Angel, a Meſſenger : And I doubt not, but if we could tracethem to their 
ſources, we ſhould- find, in all Languages, the names, which land tor 
Things that fall not under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſen- 
ſible /deas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, What kind of 
Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their Minds, Who 
were the firſt Beginners of Languages ; and how Nature, even in the 
naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to Men the Originals and Princi- 
ples of all their Knowledge : whylſt, to give Names, that might make 
known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 
1deas, that came not under their Senſes,they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known 7deas of Senſation, by that means to make others 
the more cafily to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in them- 
ſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appearances ; and then when 
they had got known and agreed Names, to ſignific thoſe internal Opera- 
tions of their own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make 
known by Words, all their other eas ; ſince they could conſiſt of no- 
thing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Ope- 
rations of their Minds about them ; we having, as has been proved, no 
eas at all, but what originally come eirher from ſenſible Objeds with- 
out, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings of our 
own Spirits, which we are conſcious to our ſelves of within. 

$. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe and force of Language, as ſub- 
"4g to Inſtruction and Knowledge, it will be convenient to cons» 
ider, 

Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language,are immediate» 
ly applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and fo ſtand 
not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing ; but tor forts and ranks of 
Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place,what the Sorts 
and Kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and 
Genera of Things are, wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be 
made. Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhalt the ber- 
ter come to find the right uſe of Words ; the natural Advantages and De- 
fets of Language ; and the remedies that ought to be uſed, to avoid the 
inconveniencies of obſcurity or uncertainty in the ſignification of Words: 
without which, it is impoſlible to diſcourſe with any clearneſs, or order, 
concerning Knowledge : Which being converſant about Propofitions,and 
thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connexion with Words, 
than perhaps is ſuſpected. 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the matter of the following 
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CHAP. IL. 


Of the Signification of Words. 


C. 1. AN, though he have great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, OPS Toy 3 
trom which others, as well as himſelf, might receive Profit {ib/e $19: ne- 
and Delight ; yet they are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hid- <7 #0 
den from others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. The Com- 57 
fort therefore, and Advantage of Society, not being to be had without 
Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that Man ſhould find 
out ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible /deas, which 
poſſeſs his Mind in ſo great variety, might be made known to others : 
For which purpoſe, nothing was fo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, 
as thoſe articulate Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he 
found himſelf able tro make. Thus we may conceive how /Yords, which 
were by Nature fo well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe 
of by Men, as the Signs of their /deas; not by any natural conneCQtion, 
that there is between particular articulate Sounds, and certain 7deas, 
for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men ; but by a 
voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the Mark 
of ſuch an /dea. The uſe then of Words, is to- be ſenſible Marks of 
Hdeas ; and the /deas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate 
Signification. 
$. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being cither to record their 74s are t/+ 
own eas for the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory ; or as it were, to" Sin 
a : : — of bis Ideas 
bring them out, and lay them before the view of others. Words in whouſes chem, 
their primary and immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the 
Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes them, how impertedly foever, or 
careleſly thoſe /deas are collected from the Things, which they are ſup- 
poſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 
be underſtood ; and the end of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, 
may make known his /deas to the Hearer. That then which Words are 
the Marks of, arethe /deas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, 
as Marks immediately to any thing elſe, but the /4eas that he himſelf 
hath : For this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, 
and yer apply them 10 other /Jeas ; which would be to make them 
Signs, and not Signs of his /deas at the ſame time ; and fo in EffeR, to 
have no Signification at all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot 3 
be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That Ty 
would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signification. | 
A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of. Qualities in Things, 
or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whercot he has none in his 
own. Till he has ſome /deas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to cor- 
reſpond with the Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he uſe any Signs 
for them : For it would be the Signs of he knows not what, which is 
in Truth to be the Signs of nothing. But when he repreſents to him- 
ſelt other Men's /deas, by fome of his own, it he conſent to give then? 
the ſame Names, that other Men do, 'tis ſtill to his own 23: ; to [deas 
that ne has, ani. not to /deas that he has nor. 
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Words are the &, 3, This is ſo neceſlary in the uſe of Language, that in this reſpect, 
es Xn the Knowing, and the Ignorant; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the 
ewhonſes them. JPords they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. They,in every May's 
Mouth, ftand for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. 
A Child having taken notice of nothing in the Metal he hears called 
Gold, but the bright ſhining Yellow-Colour, he applies the Word Gold 
only to his own /dea of that Colour, and nothing elſe; and therefore calls 
the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath better ob- 
ſerved, adds to ſhining Yellow, great Weight: And then the Sound Gold, 
when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex 7dea of a ſhining Yellow and very 
weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fuſibility : And 
then the Word Gold to him ſignifies, a Body, bright, yellow, ſufible, 
and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally 
the Word Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the /dea, they 
have apply'd it to : But it is evident, that each can apply it only to his 
own 7dea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a complex 7dea, 
as he has not. 
Words often &\, 4. But though Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly and 
7p Hy ”- immediately ſignifie nothing but the /deas, that are in the Mind of the 
the Ideas 3n o- Speaker ; yet they in their Thoughts, give them a ſecret reference to 
her Men's two other Things. 

Mm Firft, they ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds 
alſo of other Menqvith whom they communicate : For elſe they ſhould talk 
in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the Sounds they applied to one 
1dea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer, were apply to another, which is 
to ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to exa- 
mine, whether the Zea they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in 
their Minds, be the ſame : But think it enough, that they uſe the Word, 
as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language ; in 
which caſe they ſuppoſe that the /dea, they make it a Sign of, is preciſe- 
ly the ſame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply 
that Name. 

Secondly, To \. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk 4arely of 
= reality of their own Imaginations, but of Things as really they are; therefore they 

" often ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of Things. But this 
relating more particularly to Subſtances, and their Names, as, perhaps, 
the former does to ſimple /deas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two 
different ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular : Though 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Signification, 
whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe /Jeas we have 
in our own Minds. 

Words by uſe &. 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther to be conſidered. Fir, 
_— exc!t? That they being immediately the Signs of Men's /&eas ; and by that 
; means, the Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, 
and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations,they have 
within their own Breaſts,zhere comes by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Conne- 
xton between certain Sounds, and the Idcas rhey ſtand for, that the Names 
heard, almoſt -as readily excite certain Zdeas, as if the Objets them- 
ſelves, which areapt fo produce them, did aCtually affe&t the Senſes. 
Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities; and in all Sub- 

ſtances, that frequently, and lamiliarly occurr to us, 


d 7. Secondly, 
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$. 7. Secondly, That rhough the proper and immediate Signification Fr «ren 
> Gn "Op" . + tſed without 
ot Words, are /deas in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet becauſe by fami- fenificarion. 
liar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articulate Sounds © 
very pertcaly, and have them readily on our Tongues, and always at 
hand in our Memories, but yet are not always careful to examine, or 
ſettle their Significations perlectly, it oftex happens, that Men, even 
when they would apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do /et 
their Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are 
many of them learnd, before the /deas are known for which they ſtand : 
Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words, no 
otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and 
have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe 
and Signthication, fo far is there a conſtant connexion between the Sound 
and the /Zea ; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtand for the other : with- 
out wh:ch Application of them, they are nothing but ſo much inſigni- 
ficant Noiſe. | 
d. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to excite Their $ignifi 
in Men certain /deas fo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to cation perfect- 
ſuppoſe a natural connexion between them. Bur that they ſigniffe on- 9 ©5797: 
ly Men's peculiar eas, and that by a perfettly arbitrary Impoſttion, 1s 
ev:dent, in that they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the 
ſame Language) the ſame /deas, we take them to be the Signs of: And 
every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what 
Hdeas he plcaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the 
ſame /deas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſame Words, 
that he does. And therefore the great Auga/tus himſelf, in the Poſleſ- 
ſion of that Power which ruled the World, acknowledged, he could 
not make a new Latin Word - which was as much as to fay, that 
he could not arbitrarily appoint, what /dea any Sound ſhould be a 
Sign of, in the Mouths and common Language of his Subje&ts. Tis 
true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates certain Srunds to 
certain /deas in all Languages, which fo far limits the ſignification of 
that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the fame 7dea, he cannot 
ſpeak properly : And it is alſo true, that unleſs a Man's Words excite 
the ſame /deas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeak- 
ing, he cannot ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of 
any Man's ule of Words different either from their Publick uſe, or that 
of the i'crſons to whom he addreſſes them, this 1s certain, their ſignifi- 
cation, 1n his uſe of them, is limited to his /deas, and they can be Signs 
ot nothing elle. 
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CH AP. IIL 


Of General Terms. 


The greateſt d. 1. LL Things that exiſt, being Particulars, it may, perhaps, be 

part of Words thought reaſonable, that Words, which ought to be contor- 

general. med to Things, ſhould be ſo too, I mean in their Signification - but yet 
we find the quite contrary. The far greateſt part of Words, that make all 
Languages,are general Terms : Which has not been the Effect of Neglect, 
or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſlity. 

For every par- \. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible, that every particular Thing ſhould have a 

ricular thing djſtinft peculiar Name. For the ſignification and uſe of Words, depen- 

tohave a name 1: . . . - 1 d 

is impoſſible, ding On that conneftion, which the Mind makes between its Zdeas,an 
the Sounds it uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary in the Application of 
Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtint /deas of the 
Things, and retain alſo the particular Name that belongs to every one, 
with itz peculiar appropriation to that /dea. But it is beyond the Power 
of humane Capacity to frame and retain diſtin&t 7deas of all the parti- 
cular Things we meet with - every Bird, and Beaſt, Men faw ; every 
Tree, and Plant that affe&ted the Senſes, could not find a Place in the 
molt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on, as an inſtance of a 
prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals have been able to call every 
Soldier in their Army, by his proper Name: We may eaſily find a Rea- 
ſon, why Men have never attempted to give Names to each Sheep in 
their Flock, or Crow that flies over their Heads ; much lefs to call 
every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a pe- 
culiar Name. 

And uſeleſs. Q. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet be uſeleſs, becauſe it 
would not ſerve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap 
up Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with 
others, only that they may be underſtood : which is then only done, 
when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I make by the Organs of Speech, 
exCites in another Man's Mind, who hears it,the deal apply it to in mine, 
when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names, apply 'd to particular 
Things, whereof I alone having the /deas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not ac- 
quainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had fallen ander 
my notice. 

And uſeleſs. d. 4- Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo ſeaſible ; (which I think is 
not,) yet a diſtin Name fer every particular Thing, would not be of any 
great uſe for the improvement of Knowledge : which though founded in 
particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general Views ; to which, Things 
reduced into ſorts under general Names, are properly ſubſervient. Thele, 
with the Names belonging to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and do 
not multiply every Moment, beyond what, either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have for the moſt part 
ſtopp'd : but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing par- 
ticular Things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it : 
And thcretore in their own Species, which they have moſt to do with, 

and 
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and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; 

there they make uſe of proper Names, and diſtin Individuals have di- 

ſtint Denominations. 

. 5. Beſides Perions, Countrics alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, jp. c,-; 

and other the like DiſtinCtions of Place, have uſually found peculiar tave proper 
Names, and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men have *** 
often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, ſet before 0- 
thers in their Diſcourſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
Reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention 
particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as fami- 
liar as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in 
uſe, as Alexander. And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, 
as commonly as their Servants : Becauſe amongſt them, there is of- 
ten pag to mention this or that particular Horſe, when he is out 
ot Sight. 

d. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how general Words come to be How genera! 
made, For ſince all Things that exiſt, are only particulars,how come we - _ ——_ 
by general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they arcſup= 
poſed to ſtand for > Words become general, by being made the ſigns of 
general /deas : and /deas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
circumſtances of Time, or Place, or any other 7deas that may determine 
them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, 
they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals than one ; each 
of which, having in it aconformity to that abſtra&t Zea, is (as we call it) 
of that ſort. 

$. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinaly, it will not, perhaps, 
be amils, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning, and 
obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge 
our /deas from our firſt Infancy. There is nothing more evident, than 
that the /deas of the Perſons Children converſe with, (to inſtance in 
them alone, ) are like the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The 
[deas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; 
and, like Pitures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The : 
Names they firſt give to them, are confined to theſe Individuals ; and 
the names of Nurſe, and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine themſelves 
to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance, 
has made them obſerve, that there are a great many other Things in 
the World, that in ſome common agreements of Shape, and ſeveral 
other Qualities, reſemble their Father and Mother : and thoſe Perſons 
they have. been uſed to, they frame an /dea, which they find thoſe ma- 
ny Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, with others, the 
name Man, for example. And thus they come to have a general Name, 
and a general /dea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only kave 
out of the complex 7dea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, 
that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what 1s common to 


tem all. 

d. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name and /dea How genera 
of Man, they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. For ob- "__— w_ 
ſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ trom their /dea of Man, and can- 
not theretore be comprehended under that Name, have yet certain Qua- 
lities, wherein they agre2 with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualiries, 
and uniting them into one 7/dea, they have again another and a more ge- 
necal [dee ; to Witch having given a Name, they makea term of a more 
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comprehenſive extenſion : Which new /dea,is made nct by any new ad- 
dition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other 
Properties ſignified by the name Man, and retaining only a Body, with 
Liſe, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal. 
$. 9. That this is the way whereby Men firſt formed general Ideas, 
and general Names to them, I think, is fo evident, that there nceds no 
other proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's felt, or others, and 
the ordinary proceedings of their Minds in Knowledge : And he that 
thinks general Natures or Notions, are any thing elfe but fuch abſtrat 
and partial /deas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from particular 
Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let any 
one refle&, wherein does his /dea of a Man, differ from that of Peter, 
and Pal; or his /dea of an Horſe, from that of Bucephalus, but in 
the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual ; and re- 
taining ſo much of thoſe particular complex 7deas, of ſeveral particu- 
lar Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in. Of the complex /deas, 
ſignified by the names Mer, and ZZorſe, leaving out but thoſe particu- 
lars wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, 
and of thoſe, making a new diſtin&t complex Zdea, and giving the 
name Animal to it, one has a more general term, that comprehends, 
with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out the /dea of Anima!, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex /dea, made 
up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, be- 
comes 2 more general one, under the more comprehenſive term, Y:vens. 
And not to dwell longer upon this particular, fo evident in it ſelf, by the 
fame way the Mind proceeds to Body, Sub/taxce, and at laſt to Being, 
Thing, and ſuch univerfal terms, which ſtand for any of our /deas what- 
ſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of Genera and Species, which 
make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice,ſo little regarded 
out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract /deas, more or leſs comprehen- 
five, with Names annexed to them. In all which, this is conſtant and 
unvariable, That every more general term, ſtands for ſuch an Zdea, as is 
but a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
$. x0. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of Words, 
which is nothing but declaring their ſignification, we make uſe of the 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends it. Which is not out 
of neceſſity, but only to fave the ſabour of enumerating the ſeveral ſim- 
ple 7deas, which the next general Word, or Genus, ſtands for ; or, per- 
haps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able to do it. But though de- 
fining by Genus and Differentia, (1 crave leave to uſe theſe terms of Art, 
though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Notions 
they are applied to;) I ſay, though defining by the Genus be the ſhor- 
teſt way ; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether it be the beſt. This 
[ am ſure, it is not the only, and fo not abſolutely neceſſary. For De- 
finition being nothing but making another underſtand by Words, what 
Idea the term defined ſtands for, a definition is beſt made by enumera- 
ting thoſe ſimple /deas that are combined in the ſignification of the term 
Defined : and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, Men have accuſtomed 
themſelves to uſe the next general term, it has not been out of neceſſity, 
or for greater clearneſs ; but for quickneſs and diſpatch fake. For, 1 
think, that to one who deſired to know what 7dea the word Man ſtood 
for ; if it ſhould be ſaid, that a Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, ha- 
ving Lite, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, [ 
doubr 
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doubt not but the meaning of the term Ma, would be as well under- 
ood ; and the /de it ſtands for, be at leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when it is defined to be a rational Animal ; which by the ſeveral defi- 
nitions of Arimal, I'tvens, and Cor pus, reſolves it felt into thoſe enume- 
ra:ed /leas. TI have in explaining the term Man, tollowed here the or- 
6:nary Definition of the Schools : which though, perhaps, not the moſt 
exact, yer ſerves well enough to-my preſent purpoſe. And one may in 
this inltance, ſee what gave occaſion to that Rule that a Definition muſt 
conlilt of its Genus, and Differentia : and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little 
n<celiiy there is of ſuch a Rule, or advantage in the ſtrit obſerving of 
it. tor Definitions, as has been faid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others ſo, that the meaning, or /dea it ſtands tor, may 
be cerrainly known, Languages are not always ſo made, according to 
the Rules of Logick, that every term can have its ſignification, exactly 
and clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently fatisfies us 
to t!:e contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done ill, 
that they have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. Bat of De- 
ficirions, more 1n the next Chapter. 

). 11. To return to general Words, it is plain, by what has been ſaid, Genera! and 
That General and Univerſal, belong not to the real exiſtence of Things ; ##**:/at are 
but are the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made by it _—_— 
for its own uſe, aud concern only Signs, whether Words, or /deas. Words ſtanding. 
are general, as has been faid, when uſed, for ſigns of general 7deas ; 
and lo are applicable indifferently to many particular Things: And /deas 
are general, when they are ſet up, as the Repreſentatives of many parti- 
cular Things : but Univerfality belongs not to Things themſelves,which 
are all of them particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words,and 7deas, 
which in their ſignification, are general. When therefore we quit Particu- 
lars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of our own making, their 
general Nature being nothing but rhe capacity they are put into by the 
Underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the 
ſigntfication they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the mind of 
Man 1s added to them. 

d. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſidered is, What kind of fig- 4btrad idea 
nification it is, that general Words have. For as it is evident, that they * *be Eſen- 
do not ſignifie barely one particular thing ; for tzen they would not ons = 
be general Terms, but proper Names : So on the other ſide, 'tis as evi- cies. 
dent, they do not ſignifie a plurality ; For Man and Men would then | 
ſignifie the ſame ; and the diſtinQion of numbers (as Grammarians call 
them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which general 
L Words ſignitie, is a ſort of Things ; and that each of them does, by be- 
ing a ſign of an abſtra& 7dea in the mind, to which 7dea, as Things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name ; 
or, which is all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the E/- 
ſences of the ſorts, or (if the Latin word pleaſes better ) Species of Things, 
are nothing elſc but theſe abſtrat 7deas. For the having the Eſſence of 
any Species, being that which makes any Thing to be of that Species, 
and rhe contormity to the /dea, to which the name is annexed, being 8 
that which gives a right to that name, the having the Eſſence, and the 
| having thar Contormity, muſt needs be the ſame thing : Since to be of 
| any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, 1s all one. 
| As for example, to be a Mar, or of the Species Man, and to have a 
right to the name ay, is the fame thing. Again, to be a May, or of 
the Specics an, and have the Etjence of a Mar, is the fame thing. 

Now 
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Now ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the name Man, 
bur what has a conformity to the abſtract /4ea the name [mn ſtands 
for ; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right to be of the Species May, 
but what has the Eſſence of that Species, it follows, that the Abſtract 
tdea, for which the name ſtands, and the Eſlznce ot the Species, is one 
and the fame. From whence it is caſic to obſerve, that the eſſences ot the 
ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of Things,is the Workman- 
ſhip of the Underſtanding, ſince it-is the Underſtanding that abſtracts 
and makes thoſe general 7deas. 
They are the &, 13. | would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that 
On: Nature, in the produttion of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there 
/tautig, bur is nothing more obvious, cſpecially in the Races of Aninals, and all 
have their Things propagated by Secd. ut yet, I think, we may fay, the ſorring 
fJouncation 1 : . . : = 
the ſoni/zrude Of them under Names, is the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking 
of things. eccalion from the /imilitnde irobſerves amongſt them, to make abſtract ge- 
neral Zdeas, and ſet them up in the mind, with Names annexed to them, 
as Patterns, or Forms, ( tor in that ſence the word Form has a very pro- 
per ſignification,) to which, as particular Things exiſting, are found to 
agree : fo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, or 
are put into that C/a/rs, For when we fay, this 1s a Man, that a /Zorſe ;; 
this 7u/tice, that Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a Jack ; what do we elſe but 
rank Things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract 
1deas,of which we have made thoſe Names the {igns 2 And what are the 
Eſſences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe ab- 
ſtrat /deas in the mind ; which are, as it were, the bonds between par- 
ticular Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be ranked under 2 
And when general Names have any connexion with particular Beings, 
theſe abſtract /deas are the Medium that unites them : ſo that the Efſen- 
ces of Species, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract /deas we have in our minds. 
And therctore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
our abſtract 7deas,cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank Things 
into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two different Eſſen- 
ces be the Eſſence of one Species : And I demand,what are the alterations 
may, or may not be made in a Horſe, or Lead, without making either of 
them to be of another Species? In determining the Species of Things by 
our abſtract 7deas, this is eafie to reſolve : but 1t any one will regulate 
himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, 1 ſuppoſe, be at a loſs : 
and he will never be able to know when any thing preciſely ceaſes to be 
of the Species of an Horſe, or Lead. 
Each dine $-1-4 Nor will any one wonder, that I fay theſe Fences, or abſtract 
abjtratt 1dea Zdeas, (which are the meaſures of Names,and the boundaries of Species, ) 
-f <q are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the 
TE complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple 
Ideas : and therefore that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to 
another. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract /deas ſeem to be 
taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the fame ; 
no not in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and with which we 
have the molt intimate acquaintance: It having been more than once 
doubted, whether the Fzrus born of a Woman were a Man, even fo far, 
as that it hath becn debated, whether it were,or were not to be nourithed 
and baptized : which could not be, it the abſtratt /4ea or Eflence, to 
which the name Man belonged, were of Nature's making ; and werenor 
the uncertain and various Collection of fimple 1d4cas, which rhe Under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding puts rogether, and then abſtraCting it, affixed a name to it. So 
that in truth, every di/tintt ab/tratt Idea, is a diſtinit Eſſence : and the 
names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin 7deas, are the names of Things eſſen- 
tially different. Thus a Circle is as cflentially different from an Oral, 
as a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, 
as Water from Earth ; that abſtra&t /dea which is the Eſſence of one, be» 
ing impoll;ble to be communicated to the other. And thus any two ab- 
ſtrat 1deas, that in any part vary one from another, with two diſtin&t 
names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtin ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Species, as eſſentially different, as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite 
in the World. 

$. 15. Bur ſince the Eſſences of Things are Thought, by ſome, (and Real and no- 
not without reaſon,) to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to con- minal Eſſence 
ſider the ſeveral /gnifications of the word Eſſence. 

Firs, Eſſence may be taken for the very being of any thing, whereby 
it 1s, w hat it is- And thus the real internal,but generally in Subſtances, 
unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcoverable Qualities 
depend, may be called their Eſſence. This is the proper original fignifi- 
cation of the Word, as is evident from the formation of it ; Efentza, in 
its primary notation ſignifying properly Being, And in this ſenſe it is 
ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular things, without giv» 
ing them any Name. 

Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having been much 

buſied about Genus and Specres, the Word Eflence has almoſt loſt its pri- 
mary Signification ; and inflead of the real Conſtitution of things, has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſtitution of Gemes and 
Species. Tis true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the 
ſorts of Things ; and 'tis paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitu- 
tion, on which any Colle&tion of fimple /deas co-exiſting, muſt depend. 
Bur it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into ſorts or 
Species, only as they agree to certain abſtrat deas, to which we have 
annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genxs, or Sort, comes to be 
nothing tur that abſtrat /dea, which the General, or Sortal (if I may 
have leave ſo to call it from Sr, as I do General from Genus, ) Name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Eſſence 
imports, in its molt tamihar uſe. Theſe two forts of Eſſence, I ſup- 
poſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the No- 
manal Eſſence. 

h. 16. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there is ſo near a coup, con 
Conne@t1on, that the Name of any fort of Things cannot be attributed to nettio» be- 
any particular Being, but what has this Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that {4**" Lo 
abſtract /dca, whereot that Name is the Sign. wnina/E/ſcuce. 

$. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal Subſtances, (to men- Suppoſir:on 
tion thoſe only,) there are, it I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is _ F-. wana 
of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence, for they know not what, ſuppoſe ſhed ty their 
a certain number of thoſe Eſſences, according to which, all natural things 7 Eſſences 
are made, and wherein they doexaQly every one of them partake, and * —_ 
ſo become ot this or that Species. The other, and more rational Opis 
nion, 1s of thoſe, who look on all natural Things to have a real, but un- 
known Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſen- 
ſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one trom another, ac- 
cording as we have Occaſion to rank them into ſorts,under common De- 
nominations. The tormer of rheſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes thele Eflen- 


£cs, as a certain number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Tiungs, 
that, 
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that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much 
perplexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Productions 
of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and ot Changelings,and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of humane Birth, carry with them Difficulties, not poſſible 
to conſiſt with this Hypotheſis : Since it is as impollible, that two Things, 
partaking exaQly of the fame real Eſſence, ſhould have different Proper. 
ties, as that two Figures partaking in the fame real Eſſence of a Circle, 
ſhould have different Properties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt 
it, yet the ſuppoſition of Efſences, that cannot be known ; and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that, which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, 
is fo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that 
that alone were ſufficient, to make us lay it by ; and content our ſelves 
with fuch Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the 
reach of our Knowledge : which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be 
tound, as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe,but thoſe abſtract complex /4e.15, 

to which we have annexed diſtinct general Names. 
Real and no- d. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Nominal and Real,we may 
mma! Eſſence farther obſerve, that i the Species of /imple Ideas and Modes, they are al- 
et nag ways the ſame : But in Subſtances, always quite different. Thus a Figure 
and Modes, including a Space between three Lines, is the real, as well as nominal E(- 
<:ffcrent i= ſence of a Triangle ; it being not only theabſtract /ea to which the ge- 
weſtance. eral Name is annexed, bur the very Eſſentia, or Being, of the thing it 
ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, and to which 
they are all inſeparably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that 
parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 
two Eſſences are apparently different. For itis the real Conſtitution of 
its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, 
Weight, Fulibility, Fixedneſs, &c. which are to be found in it. Which 
Conſtitution we know not ; and ſo having no particular 7dea of, have 
no Name that is the Sign of it. But yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſibi- 
lity, and Fixednefs, &'c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives ita right to 
that Name, which is therefore its nominal Eflence. Since noth:ng can 
be call'd Gold, but what has a Contormity of Qualities to that ab- 
ſtrat complex /dea, to which that Name 1s annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinion of Eſſences, belonging particularly ro Subſtances, we ſhall, 
when we come to conſider their Names,have an occaſion to treat of more 

fully. 

Eſſences inge- Y. 19. That ſuch abFrad Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been 
— ſpeaking of, are Eſences, may farther appear by what we are told con- 
* cerning Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and incorruptible. 
Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of Things, which begin 
and periſh with them. All Things, that exiſt in Nature, beſides their 
Author,are all liable to Change ; eſpecially thoſe Things we areacquain- 
ted with, and have ranked into Bands, under diſtinct Names or Enſigns. 
Thus that, which was Graſs to Day, is to Morrow the Fleth of a Sheep ; 
and within few Days after, becomes part of a Man : In all which, and 
the like Changes, 'tis evident, their real Efſence,that Conſtitution,where- 
on the Properties of theſe ſeveral things depended,is deſtroy'd,and perithes 
with them. But Eſſences being taken for /deas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, 
with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 
fame, whatever mutations the particular Subſtances are liable ro. For 
whatever becomes of 4/exander and Bucephalus, the /deas to which Man 
and Horle are annexcd, arc ſuppoled nevertheleſs to remain the fame ; 
and {o the Eflences of thoſe Species are preſerved whole anc und-ttroy vi, 
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whatever Changes happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Spe- 
cies. By this means the Fſlence of a Species reſts fafe and entire, with- 
out the exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were 
there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that 
Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) yet the /dea annexed 
to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; and to be as a pattern, to 
determine which of the particular Figures, we meer with, have, or have 
not a Right to the Name Circle, and ſo by having that Eſſence, were of 
that Species. And though there neither were, nor had been in Nature 
ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid z yet ſuppoſing 
rhoſe Namcs to ſtand for complex abſtra&t 7deas, that contained no in- 
conſiſtency in them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible, as that 
of a Man ; and the /dea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady, and perma- 
nent, as that of an Horſe. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 
the Dotrine of the Immutability of Eſſences, proves them to be only 
abtrat /deas; and is founded on the Relation,cſtabliſhed between them, 
and certain Sounds as Signs of them; and will always be true, as long as 
the ſame Name can have the ſame fſignification. 

$. 20. To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort I would fay, (viz.)that Rc4pitmis- 
all the great Buſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts 
to no more but this, That Men making abſtraQ 7deas, and ſettling them 
in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, .do thereby enable them- 
ſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them,as it were in bundles,for 
the eaſier and readier improvement, and communication of their Know- 
ledge, which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and Thoughts 
confined only to Particulars. 


CH AP. IV. 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


d. r. E he all Words, as I have ſhewn, ſignifie nothing imme- Names of /im- 


diately, but the /deas in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet up- pl _ 
on a nearer ſurvey, we ſhall find that the Names of ſimple Ideas, mixed Abs ovd 


Modes, (under which I compriſe Relations too,) and natural Subſtances, have each 
have each of them ſomething peculiar, and different from the other. For R—_— p6- 


Example : 


$. 2. Firſt, The Names of Jample Ideas and Subſtances, with the ab- Firſt, Names 
ſtract /deas in the Mind, which they immediately ſignifie, iztimate alſo SE 


ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. But ces, inczmare 
the Names of mixed Modes, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind,and 7*«/ Exifence 
lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 


following Chapter. 


Y. 3- Secoadly,The Names of ſimple Ideas and Modes, fignifie always the Secondy, 
real, as well as nominal Eſſerce of their Species. But the Names of natural ergy 3 Lew 


Subſtances, ſignifie rarely, it ever, any thing but barely the nominal Efſen- Modes ſqm 
ces of thole Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that treats of the 4/245 9%» 


; . real and no- 
Names of Subllanccs in particular, minal Eſſen? 


H 1; d 4 Thirdly, 


*. 
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Third y, d..4. Thirdly, The Names of {imple Ideas are not capable of any dejinin 
ele tions ; the Names of all complex /deas are, It has not, that'l know, 
finable. hitherto been taken notice of by any Body, what Words arc, an what 
ire not capable of being defined : the want whereof is (as I am apt to 
think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling, and obſcurity in 
Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of Terms, that cannot 
be defined ; and others think, they ought to reſt ſatisfied, in an Expli- 
cation made by a more general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak 
in Terms of Art by a Genus and Difterence,) when even atter that regu- 
lar Definition, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear Conce- 
ption of the meaning of the Word, than they had before. This at leaſt, 
I think, that the ſhewing what Words are, and what are not capable of 
Definitions, and wherein confiſts a good Definition, is not wholly be- 
ſides our preſent purpoſe ; and perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to 
the Nature of tlicſe Signs, and our /deas, as to deſerve a more particula; 
Conſideration. 
If all were $. 5. 1 will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not 
noaxrogÞ definable from that Progrels, 4 infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
erouid be d DR R Ren 
proceſs in inti- 1Nto, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could be defined. For it the 
nitum. Terms of one Definition, were ſtill ro be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould weſtop? But I ſhall from the Nature of our dear, and the - 
Signification of our Words ſhew, why ſome Names can, and others cannot 
be defined, and which they are. 
Wroat a Defi- &. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition zs nothing, elſe, but zhe 
mon 1%. ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms. 
The meaning of Words, being only the /deas they are oy + to ſtand for 
by him that uſes them ; the meaning of any Term is then ſhewed, or 
the Word is defined, when.by other Words, the /dea it is made the Sign 
of, and annexed to in the Mind of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, 
or ſet before the view of another; and thus its Signification aſcertained : 
This is the only uſe and end of Definitions ; and therefore the only mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not, a good Definition. 
Simple Ideas Y. 7. This being premiſed, I fay, that the Names of Simple Ideas, and 
why widefina- thoſe only, are incapable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is this, 
on That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, ſignifying ſeveral 7deas, they 
can altogether by no means repreſent an [dea, which hath no Compo- 
ſition at all : And therefore a Definition, which is properly nothing 
but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral others not ſigni- 
fying cach the fame thing, can in the Names of ſimple /deas have no 


Place. 
Inlances Mo- &. 8, The not obſerving this difference in our 7deas, and their Names, 
—_— has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo caſie to 


be obſerved, in the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe {ſimple 
Ideas. For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of De- 
finitions, were fain toleave them untouch'd, meerly by the impollibili- 
ty they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man 
invent, than this Definition, 7he Act of a being in Power, as far forth 
as in Power, which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 
not already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could 
ever be {uppoſed to be the Explication of. It 7uly asking a Dutchman 
what Bemcegimge was, thould have received this Explication in his own 
Language, that it was Attus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia ; | 
ask whether any one can imagine he could thereby have underftood 
what the Word Beweegin22 ſignified, or have gueſſed what /dva Dutch- 

m:1u 
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man ordinarily had in his Mind, and would ſignifie to another, when he 
uied thai found. 

d. 9. Nor hve the modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured to If wices Me- 
throw off thc argon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better © 
ſucceei!cc in yefining ſimple /deas, whether by explaining their Cauſes, 
or any othi-rwife, The Atomrits, whodefine Motion to be a paſſage from 
one place to another, What do they more than put one ſynonymous Word |. 
for anoti1:r 2 For what is Paſſage other than Motion ? And if they were 
asked what Paihge was, How would they better define it than by 6- 
tion + For 1s 1t not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, Paſſage is a 
Potion jrom oxe place to another, as to lay, Motion is a Paſſaze, &c. This 
is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two Wordsof the fame 
Signihcation one for another ; which when one is better underſtood 
than the other,may ſerve to diſcover what /dza the unknown ftands for ; 
but 15 very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word 
in tie Di-tonary, is the definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, and 
that Motion 1s a definition of Motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive Application 
of the parts of the Superficies of one Body, to thoſe of another, which the 
Carte/tans give us, prove a much better definition of Motion, when well 
examined, 

d. 10. The At of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, 15 another 
Peripatetick definition of a ſimple /dea ; which though not more abſurd 
than the former of Motzon, yet betrays its Uſeleſsneſs arid Inſignificancy 
more plainly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it 
cannot make the meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to de- 
fine) at all underſtood by a blind Marr : but the definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firſt ſight ſo uſcleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of Trial. For 
this ſimple 7dea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight ; *tis impoſſible 
to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the /dea of 
Motion, but barely by the definition of that Name. When the Carte/- 
ans tell us, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ſtriking brisk- | 
ly on the bottom of the Eye, they ſpeak a little more intelligibly than 
the Schools : but yer theſe Words never ſo well underſtood, would . 
make the /dea, the Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man 
that underſtands it nor before, than if one ſhould rell him, that Light 
was nothing but a Company ot little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
Day long ſlrook with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Fore-heads, whiltt 
they patied by others. For granting his Explication of the thing to be 
true; yet the /dea of the cauſe of Light, it we had it never ſo exaft, 
would no more give us the 7dea of Light it ſelf, as it is ſuch a particu- 
lar perception in us. than the /dea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp — 
picce «© 5reel, would give us the /dza of that Pain, which it is able to 
cauſe .n us. For the cauſe of any Senſation, and the Senſation it felt, 
in al! the ſimple /deas of one Senſe, are two /deas ; and two [deas fodit- 
ferent, and diitant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And 
therefore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike never fo long on the retzna 
of a Man,who was blind by a Gutr4 Serena, he would thereby never have 
any /dea of Light, or any thing approaching to it ; though he under- 
ſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, 
never fo well. b 

d. t1. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe 7m> gayle Ide:s 
pre(ſons Obje 25 them{-lves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets ap- ”/ i 
pointed to eaci1 fore, 1! they are not received this way, all rhe Word TINT 
the World, wade uſe + to explain, or define any of their Names, wit __ 
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be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Scunds, 
can produce in us no other ſimple eas, than ol thoſe very Sounds * nor 
excite any in us, but by that voluntary connexion, Whicit is know n to 
be between them, and thoſe ſimple eas, which common Ule has made 
them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try it any Word can 
givehim the taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him have the true /dea of 
the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruir. So tar as he 1s told it has a 
reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the /deas a'lrcauy in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not Strangers to his Pa- 
late, fo far may he approach that retemblance in his Mind. But this is 
not giving us that /dea by a Definition, but exciting in us other {1mple 
Hdeas, by their known Names ; which will be ſtill very ciff.rent from 
the true taſte of rhat Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Colours, anc: ail other 
ſimple 7deas, it is the ſame thing : for the ſignification ot Sounds, 15 not 
natural, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of L242, 0r 
Redueſs, is more fitted, or able to produce cither of thoſe /deas in 
us, than the found Light, or Red, by it felt For to hope to produce 
an 7dea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, 1s to expect 
that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears 
do the office of all other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 
might Taſte, Smell, and See, by the Ears : a ſort of Philoſophy wor- 
thy only of Sanco Panca. who had the Faculty to ſee Da/cinea by Hear- 
ſay. And theretore he that has not before received into his Mind, by 
the proper Inlet, the ſimple /4ea which any Word ſtands for, can never 
come to know the fignification of that Word, by any other Words, or 
Sounds, whatſoever pur together, according to any Rules of Defini- 
tion. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Obje*t ; 
and fo producing rhat /dea in him, for which he has learn'd the name 
already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
viſible Objects, and made uſe of the exphicai1on of his Books and Friends, 
to underſtand thoſe names of Light, and Colours, which often came in 
his way ; braggd one day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſig- 
nified. Upon which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? the blind 
Man anſwered, It was like the ſound of a Trumper. Juſt ſuch an Un- 
deritanding of the name of any other ſimple 74a will he have, who 
hopes to get it only troma Definition, or other Words made uſe of to cx- 

plain it. 
The contrary \Q.12, The caſe is quite otherwiſe ix complex Ideas; which conſiſting 
oor 14.; Of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding jor the ſeve- 
by mſtances Tal deas, that make that Compoſition, to imprint complex des in the 
of : _ Mind, which were never there betore , and ſo make their Names be un- 
"1d Remo. derſtood. In ſuch Colletions of /deas, paſling under one name, Defini- 
tions, or the teaching the ſignification of one word, by ſeveral others, has 
place, and may make us underſtand the Names of Things, which never 
came within the reach of our Senſes; and frame 74-45 tuitable to thoſe 
in other Mcn's Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that 
none ot the terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple 7de.zc, 
which he to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thoughts. Thus the word Statue may be explained to a blind Man by 
other words, when Pidure cannot, his Senſes having given him the ea 
of Figure, but not of Colours, which theretore Words cannor excite in 
Im. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter, again{t the Statuary ; caci 
oft wiici contending for the excellency of his Art, and the Statuary 
bragging, that his was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and 
even 
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even thoſe who had loft their Eyes, could yet perceive the excellency of 
it, The Painter agreed to referr himſclf to the Judgment of a blind Man; 
who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a 
Picture drawn by the other ; he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he 
traced, with lis Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face and Body ; and 
with great admiration, applauded the Skill of the Work-man : But be- 
ing led to the Picture, and having his Hands laid upon it, was told, That 
now he touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, &c. as his 
Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, without finding 
any the leaſt diſtinftion : Whereupon he cried out, that certainly that 
muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Workmanſhip,which 
could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither tcel nor 
perceive any thing. 

d. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe The conerar; 
Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, would,by enumerating _ ri 
the Figure, Largenefs, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, fo well define Ly in/tances of 
that word,that it might be perfetly underſtood. But yet that Definition, 4 Srrue and 
how exa&tand perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand %% 
it ; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple /deas that make that complex one. bcing 
fuch as he never received by Senfation and Experience, no Words areable 
to excite them in his Mind. 

d. 14. Simple /deas, as has been ſhewed,can only be got by Experience, The Names of 
from thoſe Objeds which are proper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions. ©972'ex Iceas 
When by this means we haveour Minds ſtored with them, and know the ,..t- jret;. 
Names for them, then we are i» a condition to define,and by Definition to gible by Words 
underitand the Names of complex /deas that are made up of them. But 
when any term ſtands for a ſimple 7dea, that a Man has never yet had in 
his Mind, it is impoſſible, by any Words, to make known its meaning to 
him : When any term ſtands for an /dea a Man is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant, that that term is the ſign of it, there another name, of the 
fame /dea which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him under- 
ſtand its meaning, Butin no caſe whatſoever, is any name, of any ſimple 
1dea, capable of a Definition. 

$. 15. Fourthly,But tho the Names of /imple /deas,have not the help of +,,,.;,, 
Definition todetermine their ſignification ; yet that hinders not but that Names of ſim- 
they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes us leaſt 
and Sb/tances, Becauſe they ſtanding only for one ſ1mple Perception, ; 
Men, for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their fignification: 
And there is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He the: knuws once, that Whiteneſs is the name of that Colour he has 
obſerved in Snow,or Milk,will not be apt to miſapply that Word, as long 
as he retains that /dea ; which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to 
miſtake the meaning of it, bur perceives he underſtands it not. There is 
neither a multiplicity of ſimple /deas to be pur together, which makes 
the Coubt{ulncſs in the Names of mixed Modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, but an 
unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the preciſe 
number whereot, are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
Names of Subſtances. But on the contrary, in ſimple eas the whole 
ſignification of rhe Name is known at once, and conſiſts nor of parts, 
vi hercot more or leſs being put in, the /dea may bc varied, and fo the 
ſ1gnitcation of its Name, be obſcure, or uncertain. Fiftbly, Sins 

d. 16. /{://y, This farther may be obſerved, concerning /»7p/2 /dleas, ple Wens have 
ca preedicamentath, few Aſcent: 
oe loweft Svecies, te the ſmamem Genns, The _—_ 
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reaſon whereot is, that the loweſt Species being but one ſimple 7dez,no- 
thing can be lett out of it,that ſo the difference being taken away,it may 
agree with ſome other thing in one common to them both; wh.ch having 
one Name, is the Genzs of the other two : v. g. There is nothing can be 
leſt out of the /dea of White and Red, to make them agrce in one com- 
mon appearance, and fo have one general name ; as Rationality being 
left out of the complex //ea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the 
more general /dea and name of Animal. And theretore when to avoid 
unpleaſant enumerations, Men would comprehend both //Zh1te and Red, 
and ſeveral other ſuch fimple eas, under one general name, they have 
been fain todo it by a Word, which denotes only the way they get into 
the Mind. For when hire, Red, and 7e/ow, are all comprehended un- 
der the Genzs or name Colour, it ſignifies no more, but ſuch /deas, as are 
produced in the Mind only by the Sight,and have entrance only thrcug! 
the Eyes, And when they would frame yet a more general term,to com- 
prehend both Co/ovrs and Suunds,and rhe like ſimple /deas, they do it by 
a Word. that (ignifies all fuch as come into the M:nd only by one Senſe: 
And fothe general term Quality, in its ordinary acception, comprehends 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Qualities, with diftin&tion 
from Extenfon, Number, Morion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make im- 
preſſions on the Mind, and introduce their /4eas by more Senſes than 
One. 

Sixth, d. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple /deas, Subſtances, and mixed 


yearn aa Modes, have alſo this difference ; That thoſe of mixed Modes land for 


for Ideas not Ideas pericctly arbitrary : Thoſe of Sub/tances, *are not perteQly ſo ; but 


at all arbitra- referr to a patiern, though with ſome latitude : and thoſe of fſrmple Ideas 
"mw are pertectly taken from the exiſtence of Things, and are nor a bitrary at 
all. Which what difference it makes in the ſignifications of their Names, 
we ſhall ſee in the tollowing Chapters. 
The Names of ſimple Modes, ditfer little from thoſe of ſimple 7deas. 


CHAT V. 


Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


F# HE Names of mixed Modes being general, they ſtand, as has 


wits, 


74! Namei. are nothing bur the abſtract //eas in the Mind,to which the Name is an- 
nexed. Ti:us tar the Names and Eſſences of mixed Modes, have nothing 
but whit is common to them, with other /deas : But it we take a little 
nearer ſurvey yy tnem, We ſhall find, that they have ſomething peculiar, 
wich, perrps, may deſerve our attention. 

Firſt Theldess 3 2» Ih firic Particularity T ſhall obſerve in them is, that the abſtra& 

they ſtand for, Tdeas, or, it you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed 


are maie |} Modes are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of 


the T ad: Fr - 


ſtaidng. {imple /7:as : in which fort, the Mind has no power to make any one, 
bur only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence .of 
4vings operating upon it, 
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& 3. In tle next place, theſe F{{ences of the Species of mixed Modes, Secondy, 
are not only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- _ yt" 
out Pattcrns, or reference to any real Exiſtence, Wherein they differ mir{iue Pc- 
from thoſe oi Subſtances, which carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome ****- 
real Being, from which they are taken, and to which rhey are confor- 
mable. Bur in its complex 1deas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes a li- 
berry not to !ollow the Exiſtence of Things exaltly. Ir unites and re- 
tains certain Colletions,as ſo many diſtin& ſpecifick /deas,whilſt others, 
that as ofren occurr in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward 
ings, pals neglected without particular Names or Specifications. Nor 
G02 rhe Mind, 1n rheſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex [deas of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things ; or verifie them 
by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. 'To 
knoy whetier his /dea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a Man ſeek 
it any wacre amongſt Things exiſting 2 Or is it- true, becauſe any one 
has been Witneſs to fuch an Action ? No : but it ſuffices here, that Men 
have put together ſuch a Collection into one complex 7dea, that makes 
the Archetype, and ſpecifick /4ea, whether ever any ſuch Action were 
committed ix rerum natura, Or no. 
d. 44 Tounderſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein this making How this +: 
of theſe complex Ideas confiſts ; and that is not in the making any new 49 | 
1dea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein | 
the Mind does theſe three things : Firſt, It chuſes a certain number. Se- h 
condly, It gives them connexion, and makes them into one /dea. Third- 
ly, It ties them together by a Name. It we examine how the Mind pro- 
ceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall caſily obſerve, 
how theſe Eſlences of the Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip 
of the Mind ; and conſequently, that the Species themſelves are of Men's 
making, 
Q. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe /deas of mixed Modes, are Evident'/y ar- 
made by a voluntary ColleCtion of /deas put together inthe Mind,inde- J{7 92th 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, who will but reflect, that ren before the 
this fort of complex 1deas may be made, abſtrated, and have names Exifence. 
given them, and fo a Species be conſtituted, before any one individual of 
that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but the 7deas of Sacrilege, or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names given 
them ; and ſo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either 
of them was ever committed ; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them,whilſt yet they 
had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but roo frequently a real Exiſtence 2 Whereby it is plain, how much | 
the ſorts of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where 1 
they have a Being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Know- 
ledge, as when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers | 
have oiten made Laws about Species of Actions, which were only the 
Creatures of their own Underſtanding ; Beings that had no other exi- 
ſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I think, no body can deny, but 
| that the Reſurreftion was a Species of mixed Modes in the Mind, before 
| it reaily exiſted. j 
Q. 6. To fee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mixed Modes are made Inſtance: _ 
by the Mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little NN. Sratbirs | 
looking into them, will fatisfie us, that 'tis the Mind, thac combines ſeve- * 0 © | 
ral (cattered independent /4eas,into one complex one; and by the common | 
name it gives thein, makes them the Etſence of a certain Species, without | 
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regulating, it ſeli by any connexton they have in Nature. For what greater 

connexion in Nature, has the /dea of a Man, than the 7-3 ot a Sheep 

with Killing, that this is made a particular Specics ot Action, tigmiticd 

by the word Murderand the other not 2 Or what Union is there in Na- 

rure, berween the /dea of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, than that 

of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combined into one complex /gea, 
and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtin Species Farricide,whillt rhe 

other make no diſtinCt Species at all 2 But though they have made Kkil- 

linga Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtinCt Species trom killing his Son, or 

Daughter ; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter zre taken in too, 

as well as Father and Mother ; and they are all equally comprchended 

in the ſame Species, as in that of /zceff. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes 
a1 bitrarily unites into complex 7deas, ſuch as it finds convenient ; whulſt 
others that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe, and 
never combined into one /dea, becauſe they have no need of one name. 
'Tis evident then, thar the Mind, by its free choice, gives a connexion 
to a certain number of /4eas; which in Nature have no more union with 
one another, than others that it leaves out : Why elſe is the part of the 
Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken notice of, to 
make the dillinct Species call'd Sza4bing, and the Figure and Matter of 
the Weapon left out ? I do not ſay, this is done without reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee more by and by : bur this I fay,that it is done by the free choice 
of the Mind, purſuing its own ends ; and that therefore theſe Species of 
mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is 
nothing more evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe 
[deas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor referrs the /deas 
it makes to the real exiſtence of Things ; but puts ſuch together, as may 
Leſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without tying it ſelt to a preciſe imitation of 
any thing that really exiſts. 

d. 7. But though theſe complex /deas, or Fſſences of mixed Modes,de- 
pend on the Mind, and are made by it with great liberty ; yet they are 
not made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon art all, 
Though theſe complex /deas be not always copicd from Nature, yet they 
are always ſuited to the end for which abſtratt /deas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of /deas, that are looſe enough,and 
have as little union in themſelves, as ſeveral other,to which the Mind ne- 
ver gives a connexion that combines them into one 7dea ; yet they are 
always made for the convenience of Communication, which 1s the chief 
end of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignifie 
with caſe and diſpatch general Conceprions ; wherein notonly abundance 
of particulars mav be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent 
Ideas, collected into one complex one. In the making theretore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch Combina- 
tions, as they had occaſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have 
combined ucodiſtin complex /deas,and given names to; whilit others, 
that in Nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unregarded. For 
to £0 no farther than humane Actions themſelves, it they would make 
diſtinct abſtra&t Zzeas, of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, 
the Number mult Leinfinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make 
and name fo many complex /deas of thele. mixed Modes, as they find 
thev have occaſion to have names for,in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Attairs. Lt they join to the /ea of Killing, the /dea of Father, or Mo- 
Licr, and lo make a diitin:t Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 

bour. 
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bour, it is becauſe of the diiferent heinouſmeſs of the Crime, and the 
diſtinct puniſhment is due to the murthering a Man's Father or Mother 
different from what ought to be inllicted on the Murther of a Son or 
Neig/1bour ; and therctore they find it neccſary to mention it by a di- 
tinct Name, which is the end of making that diſtin Combination. 
But though the eas of Mother and Daughter, are fo differently treated, 
in reſcrence to the /dea of Killing, that the one is joined with it, to make 
a diſtint abftract Zea with a name, and fo a diſtintt Species, and the 
other not; vet in reſpett of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in 
under /ce/t £ and that {till tor the ſame convenience of expreſſing under 
one name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean mixtures, as 
have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and this to avoid Circumlo- 
cutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 
$ 8. A moderate skill ;» different Langnages, will eafily fatisfie one of Whererf the 
the truth of this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one jj, age 
Language, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plain- vers Langua- 
ly ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their cuſtoms and manner of ge* are a provf- 
Lite, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex /deas, and give names 
to them, which others never collected into ſpeciftick 7deas. This could 
not have happened, it theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of Na- 
ture; and not ColleAions made and abſtrated by the Mind, in order to 
naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The terms of our 
Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer 
them in the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages ; much leſs, I think, 
cou'd any one tranſlate them into the Caribee, or Weſtve Tongues: And 
the Ver/ura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in 
other Languages toanſwer them : The reaſon whereof is plain, from 
what has been faid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this 
matrer, and exa*tly compare different Languages, we ſhall find, that 
thovy,}i they have Words, which in Tranſlations and DiQtionaries, are 
ſv>70!.u, tv anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, among(t 
the names 0: complex /deas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that ſtands tor 
tle fame precule //ea, which the Word does that in Dictionaries it is ren- 
dred bv. There are no /deas more common, and lefs compounded, than 
| the meatures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, and the Latin names 
Hera, Pes, Libra, are, without difficulty, rendred by the En21ifh names, 
Four, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far difle- 
rent from thoſe which an Eng/i/h-man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. 
And if either of thele ſhould make uſe of the meaſures, that thoſe of the 
other Language deſign'd by their names, he would be quite out in his 
account. Theſe are too ſenſible prools to be doubted ; and we ſhall 
find this much more ſo, in the names of more abſtrat and compounded 
Ideas; ifuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up Moral 
Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men come curiouſly to compare, with 
thoſe they are tranſlated into, in othcr Languages, they will find very 
| few ot thern exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Signiſt- 
cations. 
d. 9. Thereafon why I take fo particular notice of this, 1s, that we Th» ſhew: 
may not be miſtaken about Gezera, and Species, and their Fences, as it Specres to be "I 
: s made for Comms 
they were Thingz regularly and conſtantly made by Natute, and had a 


mujiication, 


real Exiſtence in Things; when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, i 
to be nothing elſe bur an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the cafier 
G:gnitying luch Colicctions of /deas, as it ſhould often have occation ro 
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communicate by one general term ; under which, divers particulars, as 
far forth as they agrecd to that abſtract /dea, might be compretiended. 
And if the doubtiul fſignification of the word Species, may make it 
ſound harth to ſome, that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Mudvs are 
made by the Underſtanding,; yet, I think, it can by no bouy becenied, 
that 'tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex /4-.:5, ro which ſpe- 
cifick names are given. And it it be true, as it 15, that the Mind makes 
theſe Patterns, tor ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it to be confi- 
dered, who makes the Boundaries of the fort, or Spec/es ; fince with me, 
Species and Sort haveno other difference, than that of a Latin and Eng- 
lith 7diom. 

ES d. 10. 7he wear relation that there is between Species, Eſſences, and 
Modes "ris rhe their general Names, at leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when 
Name that we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſſences, 
Le £9 and giveth:em their laſting duration. For the connexion between the 


bination toge 


ther, ,wd looſe parts of thoſe complex Zdeas, being made by the Mind, this union, 


_  aSpe- xyhich has no particular toundation in Nature, would ceate again, were 
i; there not ſomething that did, as it were, hold it rogether, and keep the 
parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that makes the 


Colletion, tis the Name which is, as it were the Knot, that ties them . 


faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different 7dcas, does the word 
7Triumphs hold together.and deliver to us as one. Species! Had this Name 
been never made, or quite-loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcripti- 
ons of what paſled in that Solemnity : But yet, Ithink, that which holds 
thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one complex /dea, is that 
very word annexed to it : without which, the ſeveral parts of that, would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any other thew, which 
having never been made but once, had never been united into one com- 
plex /dea, under one denomination. How much theretore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence, depends on the Mind ; and 
how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity, depends on the 
Name in common uſe annexed to it, | leave to be conſidered by thoſe 
who look upon FEſences and Species, as real eſtabliſhed Things in 
Nature. 

bs d. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men ſpeaking of mixed Modes, ſel- 

Modes ts the dom 1magine or take any other for Spectes of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 


OY ty Names: Becauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to na- 
og ming, no ſuch Species are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a 
ther , and Name be joined to it, as the ſign of Man's having combined into one 
—_ 45 Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to 
| the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 
laid by that abſtract 7dea, and cealedattually to think on it. But when 

a Name is once annexcd to it, wherein the partsof that complex /4ea have 

a {crled and permanent Union; then is the Eflence,as it were eſtabliſhed, 

and the Specics look'd on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the 

Memory charge it felt with fuch Compoſitions, ualels it were by Abſtra- 

&tion ro make them general 2 And to what purpole make them general, 

unleſs 1t were, that they might have general Names, for the convenience 

of Diſcourſe, and Communication + Thus we fee, that killing a Man with 

a Sword, or a Hatchet, are looked on asno diſtinct Species of AQion : 

Burt it the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſles for a diſtin& 

Species, Where 1t has a diſtinct Name, as in England, in whoſe Language 

it 1s called $:abbng : But in another Country, where it has not happened 

to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not for a diſtin $2ecies. 
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But in the Species of corporcal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that 
makes the nominal Eſſence : yet ſince thoſe /deas, which are combined 
in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins 
them or no, therctore thoſe are looked on as diſtin Speczes, without any 
operation of the Mind, cither abſtraCting, or giving a Name to that com- 
plex ldea. 

d. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid,concerning the Eſſences þ,, 1 0,;- 
of the Species of mixed Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- g:uz's of mix- 
ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature : Conformable, I fay, to this, ©4 "425, we 
we find that their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther. or 0s, ELIRG 
Vhen we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our ſelves no Ima- Mind, which 
gination of any thing exiſting, which we would conceive ; but our aye , 
Thoughts terminate in the abſtract 7deas of thoſe Vertues, and look not Workmanſhip 
farther; as they do, when we ſpeak of an Horſe, or ron, whoſe ſpecifick of the Under- 
1ezs we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in Things themſelves, _— 
which attord the original Patterns of thoſe /deas : but in mixed Modes, 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of them, which are moral Beings, we 
conſider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind ; and to thoſe we re- 
terr lor the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence 
I think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 
more particular Name called Notions; as by a peculiar Right, appertain- 
ing to the Underſtanding, 

$. 13. Hence likewiſe we may leara, Why the complex Ideas of mixed Their being 

Modes, are commonly more compounded, and decompounded, than thoſe of 11% ; o_n 
nataral Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip of the Under- 4ing 47 
ſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing Fatrerns, 
in ſhort, thoſe /deas it would make known to another, does with great | apt = 
liberty unite often into one abſtrat /dea, Things that in their Nature are þ gy 
have no coherence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great ya- 7944. 
ricty of compounded, and decompounded /deas. Thus the Name of Pro- 
ceſſion, what a great mixture of independent 7deas of Perſons, Habits, 
Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, 
which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to exprels by that 
one Name? Whereas the complex /deas of the forts of Subſtances, are 
uſually made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones ; and in the Spe- 
cies of Animals, thoſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
whole nominal Eſſence. 

$. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been ſaid, is, That Name:sf mix- 
the Names of mixed Modes always fignifie (when rhey have any diſtinct *4 Medes 

"a « ; : ſtand always 
Signification) che real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtraft 7de.rs, for their rea! 
being the Workmanſhip of the Mind,and not reterred to the real Exiſtence #/#»ce-. 
of Things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that 
Name, but barely that complex /dea, the Mind it ſelf has formed,which 
is all it would have expreſs'd by it ; and is that,on which all the proper- 
ties of the Species depend, and from which zlone they all flow : and fo 
in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence is the fame ; which of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truths, we ſhall ſee 
hereatter. 

d. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, Why for the mofF part the Mhy their 
Names of mixed Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are per- als _ 
feelly known. Becauſe there being no Speczes of theſe ordinarily taken no» fore ebeir 1- 
rice of, but what have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Efſen- 9-3. 
ces, being abſtract complex /deas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it 1s 
convenient, it not neceſſary, to know the Names, betore one enueavour 
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to frame theſe complex /deas: unleſs a Man will fill his Head with aCom- 
pany of abſtract complex Ideas, which others having no Names for, he 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget again. I confeſs, that 
in the beginning of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Zdea,beforc 
one gave it the Name : And fo it is {till, where making a neiv complex 
[dea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this 
concerns not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provi- 
ded for /deas, which Men have frequent Occaſion to have, and commu- 
nicate : And in ſuch, I ask, whether it be not the ordinary Method, that 
Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their /deas 2 
What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtra&t 7dea of Glory or Ambi- 
7icn, beforc he has heard the Names of them. In ſimple /4eas and Sub- 
ſtances, I grant 1t 1s otherwiſe ; which being ſuch 7deas, as have a real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the /feas, or Names, are got onebcfore 
the other, as it happens. 


»» \&. 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes, is with very little dif- 


berry 19 1/2* fexence applicable alſo toRelations ; which ſince every Man himſelt may 
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obſerve, I may ſpare my felt the Pains to enlarge on : Eſpecially, ſince 
what I have here ſaid concerning Words in this Third Book, will poſſi- 
bly be thought by ſome to be much more than what ſo ſlight a Subject 
required. 1 allow, it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs : but 
I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure 'tis one, thought not of, when 
[ began to write, / That by ſearching it to the bottom, and turning it on 
every ſide, ſome part or other might meet with every one's Thoughts, 
and give Occaſion to the moſt averſe, or negligent, to reſle on a general 
Miſcarriage ; which, though of great conſequence, is little taken notice 
of, When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe,and Converſation,re peſter'd, 
and diſorder by the careleſs,and confuſed Uſe and Application of Words, 
it will, perhaps, be thought worth while throughly to lay it open. And I 
{hall be pardon'd, it I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think 
therefore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults,Men are uſually guil- 
ty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt hinderances of true Knows 
ledge; but are ſo well thought of, as ro paſs for it. Men would often ſee 
what a ſmall pittance of Reaſon and Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is 
mixed with thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwell'd with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what Zdeas are, or arc 
not comprehended under thoſe words, with which they are ſo armed at 
all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. I ſhall 
imagine [ have done ſome Service to Truth, Peace, and Learning, if, by 
any enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own 

Uſe of Language ; and give them reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is fre- 
quent for others, it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes ve- 

ry good and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very 

uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And therefore it is not unreaſonable 

for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have 

them examined by others. With this deſign therefore, I ſhall go on with 

what I have farther to fay, concerning this matter. 
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Of the Names of Subſtances. 


d.I. E 3 1 E common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general _he « 
Terms, /tand for Sorts: which is nothing elſe but the being Naneref ub 

made ſigns of fuch complex /deas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances ances [ord 
do, or might agree, by virtue of which, they are capable to be com- pr 
prehended in one common Conception, and be ſignified by one Name. 
I fay, do or might agree : for though there be but one Sun exiſting in 
the World,yet the 7dea of it being abſtracted, fo as that more Subſtances 
(if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as if 
there were as many Suns, as there are Stars. They want not their Rea- 
ſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the 
1dea the name Sun ſtands tor, to one who were placed in a due diſtance 
which, by the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Genera and Spectes of Things (for thoſe Latin terms ſignifie tome, no 
more than the Engliſh word Sor7) depend on ſuch Colleftions of 7deas, 
as Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things : ſince 'tis not 
impoſſible, bur that in propriety of Speech, that might bea Sun to one, 
which is a Star to another. 

$. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, or Species, whereby it The Eſſence of 
is conſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others,is that my ly 
we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but that abffraft Idea,zo which the i, 
Name is annexed : So thatevery thing contained in that 7deais eſſential 
to that Sort. This, though ir be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances, 
that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh them into Sorts ; yet Icall it 
by a peculiar name, the nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real 
Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, 
and all the Properties of that Sort ; which therefore, as has been ſaid, 
may be called the rea! Fſſexce : v.g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is 
that complex /dea the word Geld ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a 
Body yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, tuſible, and fixed. But the 
real Eſſence, is the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that Body, on 
which thoſe Qualities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How 
far theſe two are diffterent,though they are both called F/exce,is obvious, 
at firſt ſight, to diſcover. 

$. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senſe and Reafon, 1% nominal 
join'd to a Body of a certain ſhape, be the complex /dea, to which I, and rok 
others, annex the name Mar ; and fo be the nominal Eſſence of the Spe- rene. 
cies fo called : Yet no body will fay, that that complex ea is the rea/ 
E/ſeiice and Source of all thoſe Operations, are to be found in any Indi- 
vidual ol that Sort. The foundation of all thoſe Qualities,which are the 
Ingredients of our complex 7a, is ſomething quite different : And had 
we ſuch a Knowledge of that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Facul- 
tics of Moving, Scnfation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow ; and 
on .which his to regular ſhape depends, as.tis poſſible Angels have, and 
'tis certain his Maicer has, we ſhould have a quite other 2a ol his E/- 
ſence, than what now is contained in our Definition of that Speczes,be it 
what it will! : And our //-,; of any individual 27» would be as far difte- 
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rent from what it now is,25 is his, who knows all the Springs and Wheels, 
and other contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Srrasburg, from 
that which a gazing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the metion 
of the Hand, and hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the 
outward appcarances. 

$. 4. How much Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to 
Sorts, and that it is conſidered in particular Beings, no farther than as 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence: That take but away the 
abſtra& 1deas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank them under com- 
mon Names,and then the thought of any thing eſexza/ to any of them, 
inſtantly vaniſhes: we have no notion of the one, without the other : 
which plainly ſhews their relation. *Tis neceſſary for me to beas I am ; 
GOD and Nature has made me fo : But there is nothing I have, is eſ- 
ſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Co- 
lour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, or Memo- 
ry, or both; and an Apoplex leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, 
no nor Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape, may be made with more, 
and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have: And others may 
have Reaſon, and Senſe, in a ſhape and body very different from mine. 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind referrs it to ſome Sort or $peczes of Things ; 
and then preſently, according to theabſtract 7dea, of that ſort, ſomething 
is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he 
will find, -that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, the conſide- 
ration of ſome Species, or the complex 7dea, ſignified by ſome general 
name, comes into his Mind: And 'tis in reference to that, that this or 
that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential; ſo that if it be asked, whether it be 
eſſential to me,or any other particular corporcal Being to have Reaſon 2 [ 
fay no ; no more than it is eſſentzal to this white thing I write on, to 
have words in it. But if that particular Being, be to be counted of the 
fort an, and to have the name Mar given it, then Reaſon is eſſential 
to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a part of the complex /dea the name Man 
ſtands for : as it is eentzal to this thing I write on, to contain words, if 
I will give it the name Zreatiſe, and rank it under that Species. So that 
eſſential,and not eſſential,relate only to our abſtrait Ideas,and the names an- 
nexed to them; which amounts to no more but this, That whatever par- 
ticular Thing, has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the 
abſtract /dea, which any general term ſtands for, cannor be ranked un- 
der that Species, nor be called by that name, ſince that abſtract 7dea is 
the very Efexce of that Spectes. 

$. 5. Thus if the /dea of Body,with ſome People,be bare Extenſion, or 
Space, then Solidity is not eſſenzial to Body : It others make the 7dea, 
to which they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, then 
Solidiry is eſſential alſo to Body. That therefore, and that alone is con- 
ſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of the complex Idea the name of a 
Sort ſtands for, without which, no particular Thing can be reckoned of 
that Sort, nor be entituled to that name. Should there be found a parcel 
oft Matter, that had all the other Qualities that are in ro», but wanted 
Obedience to the Loadſtone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor re- 
ceiveDireCtion from it, Would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any 
thing e/extza/: It would be abſurd roask, Whether a thing really exiſting, 
wanted any Thing eſent4a/ to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference, or no ;. ſince we have no other 
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of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, without reference to genera! >; 
and Names, 1s to talk unintelligibly. For | would ask any one, What is 
ſuſhcient to make an c//catial difference in Nature, between anv two 
particular Beings, withovr any regard had to ſome abſtrat /dea, which 
15 looked upon as the Etlence and Standard of a Species 2 All fuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, conſidered 
barely in tzemielves, will be found to have all their Qualities cqually 
eſſential! ; and every thing, in cach Individual, will be eſſential to it, 
or, whici1-15 more true, nothing at all. For though it may reaſonably 
Le ase, Whether obeying the Magnet, be eſſential to Iron 2 yet, I think, 
tis VCrY improper and in{tgnificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential ro 
that particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering 
it under the name 7roy, or as being of a certain Species > And if, as has 
been fail, our abſtra&t 7deas, which have names annexed to them, are 
the Boundaries of Species; nothing can be efſential but what is contained 
in thole /deas. 


d. 6. T's true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſtin t in Sub- Nothing ef: 


ſtances, trom thoſe abſtract 7deas of them, which I call their xominal 
Fiſences. By this real Eſſence, T mean, that real conſtiturion of any 
Thing, which is the foundation of all thoſe Properties, that are combi- 
ned in, and are conſtantly found to co-cxiſt with the nominal Fſſence ; 
that particular conſtitution,which every Thing has within it ſelf, withour 
any relation to any thing without it. Bur Eſſence, even in this ſenſe, re- 
Lates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species : For being that real Conſtitution, 
on which the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a fort of Things, 
Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals : v. g. Sup- 
poſing the nominal Eſſence of Gold, to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Co- 
lour and Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Etſence is 
that Conllitution of the parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and 
their Union, depend ; and is alfo the foundation of its Solubility in Ag. 
Regia,ond other Properties accompanying that complex /dea. Here are 
Eſſence: and Properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort, or general ab- 
ſtra&t /4ea, which is conſidered as immutable : but there 1s no individual 
parcel ot Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 
be efſent1a/ tO it, or inſeparable from it. That which 1s efſenr:4/, belongs 
to it 25 3 Condition, whereby it is of rhis or that Sort: Bur rake away 
the coniideration of its being ranked under the name of ſome abſtract 
[d-a, and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from 
it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their 
Being, without precitely knowing whar they are : But thar which an- 
nexes them ſtill to the Species, is the nominal Efſence,of which they are 
the tuppoied foundation and cauſe. 

d. 7. The next thung to be conſidered is, by which of thoſe Eſſences it 
is, that Sub/tances are determined into Sorts, or Species ; and that tis 
evident, is /y the nominal Eſſence. For 'tis that alone, that the name, 
w 1iich is the mark of the Sort, ſignifies. *Tis impotlible theretore, that 
any thing thou!ld determine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under 
general Names, but thar /4ea, which that Name is defign'd as a Mark tor; 
Winch 1s that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the noma! Fſſence. 
Wliy do weſay, This is an Horſe, and that a Mule ; this is an Animal, 
that an Herb 2 How- comes any particelar Thing to be ot rhis or that 
Scrr. but becaule it has that nominal Eſſence, Or, which is all one; agrees 
to Lliat abſtract 7/24, that Name is annexcd to 2 And 1 defire any one but 
to rcica 'on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any ol thoſe, 
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or other Names of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Eſſences they ſtand 
for. | 

$C 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but the ranking 
them under diſtin Names, according to the complex Ideas in us ; and not 
according, to preciſe, diſtinct, real Efſencesin them, 1s plain trom hence ; 
That we find many of the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, cal- 
led by one common Narae, and fo received as being of one Species, have 
yet Qaalities depending on their rcal Conſtitutions, as far different one 
from another, as from others, from which they are accountcd to differ 
ſpecifically. This, as it is cafe to Le obſerved by all,who have to do with 
natural Bodies ; ſo Chymilſts eſpecially are often, by fad Experience, 
convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the fame Qua- 
lities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Speczes,having 
the ſame nominal Fſlence,under the ſame Nzme ; yet do they often,up- 
on ſevere ways of examination, betray Qualities, ſo different one from 
another, as ro (ruſtrate the ExpeQation and Labour of very wary Chy- 
miſts. Bur if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Speczes, according to their 
real Efſencus, it would be as impollible to find difterent Properties in any 
two individual Subſtances of the ſame Speczes, as it is to find different 
Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is proper- 
ly the Elſlence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 
Clſſt; ; or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that general Nime: And 
what can that be elſe, but that abſtrat /dea, to wiuch that name 1s an- 
nexed ? and fo has, in truth,a retcrence, not ſo much to the being of par- 
ticular Things, as to their general Denominations. 

d 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſore Things, and conſequently 
(which is the end of ſorting) denominate them by zherr real Eſſences,be- 
cauſe we know them not. Our Facultics carry us no farther towards the 
knowledge and diſtintion of Subſtances, than a Collection ot thoſe ſen- 
ſible Zdeas, which we otſerve in them ; which however made with the 
greateſt diligence and exactnels, we are capable oi, yer 15 more remote 
from the true internal Conſtitution, trom which thoſe Qualities flow, 
than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's /d4-a is from the inward contrivance of 
that famous Clock at Strashurg, whereot he only ſecs the ourward Fi- 
gure and Motions. There is nor ſo contemptible a Plant, or Animal, 
that does not confound the moſt inlarged Underſtanding. Though the 
familiar uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; yet it cures not 
our [gnorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we tread on ; 
or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we know not their 
Make ; and can give no Reaſon, ot the different Qualities we find in 
them. Tis evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their properties 
depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the groſſcit and 
moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture 
of Parts, that real Eſſence, that makes Lead,and Antimony fufible; Wood, 
and Stenes not? What makes Lead, and Iron malleable; Antimony, and 
Stones not ? And yet how infinitely rheſe come thort, of the fine Contri- 
vances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants and Animals,every one 
knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe, and Powerful God, in the 
great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther excecds the 
Capacity and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquilitiveand intelligent Man, 
than the beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conce- 
ptions of rhe moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain 


pretend to range Things into ſorts, and diſpole them into certain Claſles, 
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under Names, by their rea/ Eſſences, that are fo far from our diſcovery 
or comprehenſion. A blind Man may as ſoon fore Things by their Co- 
lours, and hethat has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lily and a Roſe 
by thcir Odors, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions he knows not. He that 
thinks he- can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that 
are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species,cal- 
led C:frowary, and Querechinchio ; and by their internal real Eſſences,de- 
termine the boundaries of thoſe Species, without knowing the complex 
1dea of fen{ible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtands for, in the 
Countries witere thoſe Animals are to be found. 

d. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species Not fibftan- 
of Subſtances had their diſtin internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it 7; 9 
was thoſe Forms,which made the diſtin&ion of Subſtances into their true l/s. 
Species and Genera, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their 
Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubantial Forms, wholly unin- 
tell;gible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confu- 

{cd Conception in general. 

d. 1 i. That our ranking, and diſtinguiſhing natural Sub/tances into Spe- beers 99- 
cies conſ1it's in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the re- ——— 
al Eſſences to be found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from by we diſtin- 
our /deas of Spirits. For the Mind getting,only by refle&ing on its own | 16.5 iu on 
Operations, thoſe ſimple /deas which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or 4.ue from 
can have no other Notion of Spzr:t, but by attributing all thoſe Opera- $Spiries. 
tions, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of Beings, without Conſideration of Mat- 
ter. Andeven the moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attri. 
buting the ſame ſimple /deas we have got from Refleftion on what we 
find int our ſelves ; and which we conceive to have more Perfe&tion in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I fay, thoſe ſimple 
deas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got from refle&ing 
on our ſelves, the 7dea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, 
each of which we find it better to have than to want ; and the more we 
have of cach, the better ; joining all theſe together, with infinity to each 
of them, we have the complex /dea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipo- 
tent, infinitely wiſe, and happy Being, And though we are told, that there 
are different Species of Angels ; yet we know not how to frame diſtin 
ſpecifick /deas of them ; not out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of 
more Species than one of Spirits, is impoſſible: But becauſe having no 
more ſimple eas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Le- 
ings, but only thoſe few, taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions of 
our own Minds in thinking, and being —_— and moving ſeveral 
parts of our Bodies ; wecan no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions 
the ſeveral Spectes of Spirits, onefrom another, but by attributing thoſe 
Operations and Powers, we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree ; and ſo have no very diſtin ſpecifick /deas of Spirits, ex- 
cept only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe 
other /deas with Infinity ; to the other Spirirs, with limitation : Nor, 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our /deas, pur 
any difference by any number of ſimple 7deas, which we have of one, 
and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular /deas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &c. being /deas de- 
rived from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them to all 
ſorts of Spir:rs, with the difference only of degrees, to the utmolt we 
can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an 


[dea of the firſt Being ; who yet, 'tis certain, is infinitely more remote - 
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the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perſecteſt of all 
created Beings, muclz more from what our narrow Underſtanings can 
conceive of Him, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Seraphim, is fron 
the moſt contemptible part of Matter. 


i7ereof there Y. 12. It is not impoſlible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that 
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there may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſiſicd 
one from another by diſtin Propertics, whereof we have no /deas, as 
the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſhed one trom another, by 
Qualities, which we know, and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be 
more Species of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſi- 
ble and material below us, 1s probable to me trom hence ; That in all the 
viſible corporcal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All quite down 
from us, the deſcent is by eafie ſteps, and a continued {erics of Things, 
that in each remove, differ very little one from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region : and. 
there are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whole Blood is 
cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allow'd them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals fo near ot kin both to 
Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between both : Amphi- 
bious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatique together ; Seols live 
at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm Blood and Entrails of 
an Hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or 
Sea-men. There are ſome Brutes,that ſeem to have as much Knowledge 
and Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, are ſo nearly join'd,that if you will take the loweſt of one,and 
the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great diffc- 
rence between them; and fo on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt 
inorganical parts of Matter, we ſhall find every-where, that the ſeveral 
Species are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 
And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we 
have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of 
the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Archi- 
tect, that the Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, af- 
cend upward from us towards his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gra- 
dually deſcend from us downwards : Which it it be probable, we have 
reaſon then to be perſwaded, that thereare tar more Species of Creatures 
above us, than there are beneath; we being, in degrees of PcrteCtion, 
much more remote from the infinite Being oft GOD, than we are from 
the loweſt ſtate of _ and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. 
And yet of all thoſe diſtin& Speczes, for the reaſons above-ſaid, we have 
no clear diſtin 7deas: 
$. 13. But to return to the Speczes of corporeal Subſtances. It I ſhould 
ask any one, whether /ceand Water were two diſtin& Species of Things, 
[ doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative : And it cannot 
be denied, but he that fays they are two diſtinct Speczes, is in the right. 
But it an F-g/i/þ-man, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor 
heard of /ce, coming into England in the Winter, find the Water he pur 
in his Baſon at night, in a great part frozen in the morning ; and not 
knowing any peculiar name it had, ſhould call it hardend Water; [ 
ask, Whether this would be a new Species to him, different from Wa- 
ter? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, It would not to him be 
a new Species, no more than congealed Gelly, when it is cold, is a di- 
ſtin> Species,from the ſame Gelly fluid and warm ; or than liquid Gold, 
in.the Fornace, is 2 diſtint Speczes trom hard Gold in the Hands of a 
Y/ Or M1117, 
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Workinan. And it this be fo, 'tis plain, that our diitind SPECIES, are 
nothing but diftinct complex Ideas, with diſtinct Names aunexed to them. 
I's true, every Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Confiitution, 
whercon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obferve in 1t : 
But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing bur ſorting 
them under ſeveral Titles, 1s done by us, according to the /deas that 
we lave of them : Which though ſufficient todiſtinguith them by Names; 
{0 that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them nor 
preſent before us : yet it we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal 
Conſtitutions, and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed, by Nature into 
»peciez, by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species 
) Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 

9. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Speczes, according to the Piſirlcics a- 
;ſual ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of *® © © 
Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, by Nature, diſtin- + rex! E9cu- 
guilhcd into Speczes, theſe Things are neceſſary : Ces. 

d. 15. F:r/t, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the prodution of Things, 
always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed F/erces, 
which are to be the Models of all Things to be produced. This, in that 
crude (enle, it is uſually propoſed, would need ſome better explication, 
betore it can fully be aſlented to. 

d. 16, Secondly, Tt would be neceſlary to know, whether Nature al- 
ways attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the production of Things. The 
irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers forts of Animals have 
been obſerved, will always give us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of 
thelc. 

d. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe we call Mon- 

/feers, be really a diſtin Species, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of 
the word Spectes ; ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts, has its 
particular Conſtitution : And yet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous 
Productions, have few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſult from, and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem to 
belong. , 

$. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, which we diſtin- P47: wept 

guilh into Spectes, and as fo diſtinguiſhed, we name, ought to be known ara 
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i.e. we ought to have /deas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe of rea! Egon: 
four points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things, ſtand us not in ſtead, for ©* 
the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species. ; 

d. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe, would be, that 2 -09uma! 


having tramed perfect complex /deas, of the Properties of Things, flow- £/,z.....” 
ing trom their different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguith them »» perreet 


into Species. Burt reither can this be done : for being ignorant of the 5%"*<9%s © 
real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſſible to know all thoſe Properties, that flow a 
[rom it, and are fo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 

may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the Thing 

is not oi that Species. We can never know what arc the preciſe num- 

ber of Propcrtics, depending on the real Eſſence of Go/4,any one of which 

failing, the :cal Eflence of Gold, and conſequently Gold, woul: not be 

there, unlels we knew the real Efſence of Gold it ſelf, and bv that de- 


termincd that £5:cies. By rhe Word Gold here, I muit be urderitood to 
C . . ” ES 
deſign a particular piece of Matter ; v.g. the laſt Guinea that was coin d. 
For it it iheull} fand here in its ordinary Signilication for that complex 
L ' 


4 - »|  v* o % » Moe ' . = - Fe i! 4. y _ 1 A 47 is 
[Hea, which I, or any one ele calls Golt ; 2. e. tor the nominal Fiimce 
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of Gold, it would be Jargon: fo hard is it, to ſhew the various meaning 
and impcrfcction of Words, when we have nothing elic but Words to do 
it by. 

- 20. By all whichit is clear, That our di/ting+iſhing Subſtances into 
Species by Names, 7s not at all founded on their real Eſſences; nor can 
we pretend to range, and determine them exactly into Spectes,according 
to internal eſſential differences. 

Bute ſuch a Y- 21. But ſince, as is aforeſaid, we have need of general Words, tho' 
Colle1on as we know not the real Eſſences of Things ; all we can do,is to colleQ ſuch 
i wg a number of ſimple 7deas, as by Examination, we find to be united toge- 
: ther in Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex /4ea ; which 
though it be not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet 7he 
ſpecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convertible with it; 
by which we may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe nominal Eflences. For 
Example, there be that ſay, that the Eſſence of Body is Extenſion : If it 
be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the 
Thing ir ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe, put Exten/ron for Body, and when 
we would fay, that Body moves, let usfay, that Extenſion moves, and 
ſce how it will look. He that ſhould fay, that one Extenſion, by Im- 
pulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare Expreſſion, ſufhci- 
ently ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The Eſſence of any thing, 
in reſpeQ of us, is the whole complex /4ea,comprehended and marked by 
that Name; and in Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtin&t ſimple /deas 
that make them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a part : And therefore the 
Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing; and 
ſo to fay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels another, is all one, 
and as intelligible, as to ſay, Body moves, or impels. Likewiſe, to ſay, 
that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a 
Man. But noone will fay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, 
_ it makes not the whole- Eſſence, to which we give the Name 

an, 
Our abſirat Y.22. There are Creatures in the World,that have ſhapes like ours, but 
_ are tow are hairy, and want Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 
geen "* us, that have perfeAtly our ſhape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them 
ſtance in that Language too. There are Creatures, as 'tis faid, (/it fides penes Authorem, 
oF Man. but there appears no contradiQion, that there ſhould be ſuch,) that with 
Language, and Reaſon, and a ſhape in other Things agreeing with ours, 
have hairy Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. It it be asked, whether theſe be all Ze, or 
no, all of humane Species; tis plain, the Queſtion reterrs only to the 
nominal Eſſence : For thoſe to whom the definition of the Word May, 
or the complex /dea, ſignified by that Name, agrees, they are ſen, and 
the other not. But if the Enquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed re- 
al Eſſence ; and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe 
ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſlible for us to 
anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick /4ea : only we have Rea- 
ſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward Frame fo much differs, 
the internal Conſtitution is not exactly the ſame : But, what ditterence 
in the internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain 
to enquire ; whilſt our meaſures of Species be, as they are, only our al- 
{tract Ideas, which we know ; and not that internal Conſtitution, whicl 
makes no part of them. Shall the difference of Hair only on the Skin, 
be a mark ot a diflerent internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between a Change- 
linz 
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ling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon, and 
Spcech ? And ſhall not the want of Reaſon and Speech, be a ſign to us of 
vifllerent real Conſtitutions and Species, between a Changeling, and a 
reaionable Man 2 And fo of che reſt, it we pretend, that the diltinRion 
ol Species is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame,and ſecret Conftitutions 
ol Tings, : 


d. 23. Nor lct any one fay, that the Power of propagation in animals Species no: 


by the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds keeps the | 
ſuppoſed real Speczes diſtin and entire. For granting this to be true, 

it would help us in the diſtinQtion of the Species of things no farther 

t1:2n the Tribes of Animals and Vegetables. What muſt we do for the 

reit 2 But 1n thoſe too it is not ſufficient : For if Hiſtory lie not, Women 

have conceived by Drills ; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 

a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; and we have 

Reaſon to think this not impollible, ſince Mules, and Gimars, the one 

from thc mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the mixture of a 

Bull, and a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. I once faw a Creature, 

that was the Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain marks of both 

about it ; wherein Nature appear'd to have followed the pattern of nei- 

ther ſort alone, but to have jumbled them both tog@her. To which, 

he that ſhall add the monſtrous productions, that are fo frequently to be 

met with in nature, will find it hard, even in the race of Animals to de- 
termine by the Pedigree of what Speczes every Anirnals iſſue is; and be 
at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by 
Generation, and has alone a right to the ſpecifick name. But farther if 
the Species of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by propa- 
gation, muſt I go to the 7ndies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produced the other,to 
know whether this be a Tiger or that Tea? 


arſt:nguiſhed 


$. 2.4. Upon the whole matter, 'tis evident, that 'tis their own Colle. Not by ſab- 
Ctions of ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral /**#/forms 


ſorts of Subſtances ; and that their real internal Structures, are not con- 
ſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them ; much leſs any 
ſubſtantial Forms were ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have in 
this one part of the World, learned the Language of the Schools : and 
yer thoſe ignorant Men, who pretend nor any inſight into the real E(- 
{cnces, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are con- 
tent with knowing Things one from another, by their ſenſible Quali- 
ties, are often better acquainted with their Differences ; can more nice- 
ly diſtinguiſh them for their uſes ; and better know what they may ex- 
pet from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſ1ghted Men, who look fo 
deep into them, and talk fo confidently of ſomething more hidden and 


clicnt;al. 


$ 25. But ſuppoſing that the rea/ Eſſences of Subſlances were diſcovera- The /pecifick 


ble, by thole, that would ſeverely apply themſclves to that Enquiry ; ye 
we could not reaſonably think, that the ranking of Things under general 
N.uwes, wes regalated by thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing 
clic but zhetr 6/wious appearances : Since Languages, in all Countries, 
lave ben eſtabliſhed long betore Sciences ; ſo that they have not been 
Fhiloſophcrs, or Logicians, or fuch who have troubled themſelves about 
Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names, that are in uſe 
amongſt the icvcral Nations of Men: Burt thoſe, more or lefs comprehen- 
ſive terms, have, tor the molt part, in all Languages, reccived their Birta 
and $;vnificaticn, from ignorant and illiterate People ; who forted and 

7 denominated 
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denominated Things, by thole ſenſible Qualities they found in them, 
thereby to ſignific them, when abſent, ro others, whether they had an 
occaſion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. 

$ 26. Since then it is evident, that ve fort and name Subſtances ly 
their »ominal, and not by their real F//exces, the next thing to be conti- 
dered is, how, and by whom theſe F{/exces come to Fe made. As to the 
latter, 'tis evident they are made by the 31iad, and not by Nature : For 
were they Nature's Workmanthip, they could not be ſo various and dit- 
fcrent in ſeveral Men,as tis evident they are. For it we will examine it, 
we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Species of Subſtances,in 
all Men the fame; no not of that, which ol all others we are the moſt in- 
timately acquainted with. It could . not potlibly be, that the-abſtra&t 
Hdea, to which the name Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral 
Men. if it were of Nature's making ; and that to one it ſhould be 1;- 
mal rationale, and to another Anima! implame, bipes latis unzguibus. He 
that annexcs tlic name Mar, to a complex /dea, made up of Senic an:l 
ſpontaneous Motion, join'd toa Body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby cne 
Eilence of the Species Man : And he that,upon farther examination,adds 
Rationality, has another Eſſence of the Speczes he calls Man: By which 
means, the ſame Individual will be a true Mar to the one, which is not 
lo to the other. I think, there is ſcarce-any one will allow this upright 
Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential difference of the Species Man ; 
and yet how far Men determine of the forts of Animals, rather by their 
Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible; fince it has been more than once 
debated, whether ſeveral humane Fztus ſhould be preſerved, or receiv. 
cd to Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward 
Configuration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another 
Mold : Some whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never . capable 
of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as 1s to be found in an 
Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give any figns of being acted by a ra- 
tional Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the outward Figure, whic!: on- 
ly was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body 
could know would be wanting in its due ſcafon, was made cfſential to 
the humane Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, mult, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rativiale, and fubſii- 
tute ſome other Eſſence of the humane Species. 

$. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and 
u1movable Boundaries of that Species 2 Tis plain, il we examine, there is 
zo ſuchthing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed by Hcr amongſt Men. The 
rcal Eſſence of that, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 'tis evident we know 
not : and thercſore are fo undetermined in our nominal Eilences, which 
we make our ſclves, that it ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning 
ſome odly-ſhaped Fztus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a az, or no : 
tis paſt doubt,one ſhould meet with different Anſwers: Which could nc 
happen,if the nominal Efſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguith the $/c- 
cies of Subſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome libercy ; but were 
exactly copied trom preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtin- 
ceiſh'dall Subſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to rc- 
ilolve, what Speczes that Monſter was of, which is mentioned by Lice- 
tus, (ib. 1.c. 3. with a Man's Head, and Hog's Body ? Or-thoſe crlicr, 
which to the Bodies of Men, had the Heads ot Beaſts, as Dogs, Hories, 


&c, If any of theſe Creatures had lived, and. <vuld have fpoke, it wontd 
ave increaſed rhe diffticalty. Had the upper parr, tv the miluie, Lien 
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of humane ſhape, and all below Swine ; Had ir been Murther ro &cfiroy 
'r : Or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it were /Z.: e- 
noug!h to be admitted to the Fonr, or no? As have been told it hap- 
pen'd in France fome years ſince, in ſomewhat a like caſe, So uncertain 

are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no other mca- 

{arcs, than the complex /deas of our own collcting : And fo far are we 

from certainly knowing what a Mar is ; though, perhaps, it will be 

jadged great 1gnorance, to make any doubt about it. And yer, | think, 

i may ſay, thar the certain Boundarics of that Species, are ſo far from be- 

ing determined, and the preciſe number of ſimple 1deas, which make 

that nominal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſetled, and perfedly known, 

tixat very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it : And I imagine, none 

of the Definitions, of the word Max, we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of 

that ſort of Animal, fo perfect and exaQ, as to fatisfic a conſiderate inqui- 

fitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general Conſent, and to be that 

which Men would every where ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and de- 
termining of Life and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in ProduCtions that 

might happen. 

d. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are madeby the Though very 

Mind, they arc nor yet made ſo arbitrarily, as thoſe of mixed Modes. To” fel. 
the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſlary, Fir/t, That the 1deas 
whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an union, as to make but one /dea, how 
compounded foever. Secondly, That the particular /deas fo united, be 
exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. -For if two abſtra&t complex 
Ideas, difter either in number, or ſorts, of their component parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the fame Eſſence. In the firſt of 
theſe, the Mind, in making its complex 7deas of Subſtances, only fol- 
lows Nature ; and puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an union in Nature. No body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the ſhape 
of an Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of 
Gold, to be the complex dear of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a 
mind to fill his head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligi- 
ble Words. Men, obſerving certain Qualities always join'd and cxiſting 
together, therein copied Nature z and of /deas ſo united, made their 
complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men may make what complex 
[deas they pleaſe, and give what names to them they will ; yet it they 
will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of Things really exiſting, they muſt, 
in ſome degree, conform their /deas, to the Things they would ſpeak of : 
Orelſe Men's Language will be like that of Babe/; and every Man's 
Words, being intelligible only to himſelt, would no longer ſerve to Con- 
verſation, and the ordinary Afﬀairs of Life, it the /deas they ſtand for, be 
not ſome way anſwering the common appearances, and agreement of 
Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

d. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man,iz making its complex Idzas Which yet 
of S»b/tances, never puts any together, that do not really, or are apa Fe A 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and fo it truly borrows that Union from Nature DE ED 
Yet the Nzmber it combines, depends upon the vasious Care, Induſtry, or 
Fay of him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves with 
lome tew ſenſible obvious Qualities; and often, it not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly uriited, as thoſe that they take. Oi fen- 
ſible Subſtances, there are two forts ; one of organiz'd Bodies, which are 
propagated by Sced ; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which ro us 1s the 
leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical Part, that determines the F/7e- 
cies : And therotore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended folid Sub- 
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ſtance of ſuch, a certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn, For however 
ſome Men- ſecm to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet thould 
there a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but partaked 
not of the uſual ſhape of a Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a /7z, 
how much ſoeyer it were Animal Rationale. And it Baalam's Als had, 
all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally, as he did once with his Maſter, | 
doubt yet, whether any one would have thought him worthy the name 
Man, or allow'd him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Ve- 
getables and Animals *tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propa- 
gated by Seed, 'tis the Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus 
where we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 
Qualities, comprehended in our complex /dea, to be there alſo : and 
we commonly take theſe two obvious Qualities, v/z. Shape and Colour, 
for ſo preſumptive /deas of ſeveral Speczes, that in a good Picture, we 
readily fay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, and that a $il- 
ver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours, repreſented to the 
Eye by the Pencil. 

$. 30- But though this ſerves well enough for groſs and confuſed Con- 
ceptions, and unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Men are 
far enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, or 
Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it 
a wonder, fince it requires much time, pains, and skill, ſtrict enquiry, 
and long examination, to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple 
Hdeas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature,and are 
always to be found together in the fame Subjet. Moſt Men, wanting 
either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to ſome tole- 
rable degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious, and outward ap- 
pearances of Things, thereby readily todiſtinguiſh, and ſort them for the 
common Affairs of Life : And ſo, without farther examination, give them 
names, or take up the names already in uſe. Which, though in common 
Converſation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvious 
Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending,in a ſetled 
Genification, a preciſe number of ſimple /deas ; much leſs all rhoſe, which 
are united in Nature. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir, about 
Genus and Species, and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick Differences, how 
few Words we have yet ſetled Definitions of, may,with Reaſon, imagine, 
that thoſe Forms, there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are only 
Chimera's ; which give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how tar the names of Subſtances are from ha- 
ving Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon 
ro conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, are all ſup- 
poſed to be copied from Nature; yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
imperfet. Since the compoſition of thoſe complex 7deas, are, in ſeve- 
ral Men, very different : and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Speczes, 
are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Na- 
ture any ſuch prefixed bounds. *Tis true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement and likenets one 
with another, and fo afford a fundation of being ranked into Sorts. But 
the ſorting of Things by us, or the making of determinate Speczes, being 
in order to naming and comprehending them under general terms, can- 
not ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of 
the Species of Things: Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of Species, are not 
exatly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, having need of general 


names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfett diſcovery of all rhoſe Quait- 
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ties, which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and agree- 
ments ; .but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into Spectes, that we may the eaſier, under general names, communicate 
our thoughts about them. For having noother knowledge of any Sub- 
ſtance, but of the ſimple /deas, that are united in it ; and obſerving ſe- 
veral particular Things, to agree with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple 
[deas, we make that collection our ſpecifick /dea, and give it a general 
name ; that in recording our own Thoughts, and Diſcourſe with others, 
we may, in one ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals that agree in that 
complex ea, without enumerating the ſimple /deas, that make ir up ; 
and ſo not waſte our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : which 
we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of Things, 
they have not yet a name for. 


9. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough in or- But malys /e- 


veral Eſſences 


dinary Converſation, it is plain enough, that this complex 7dea,where- rnb? bs 


in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by different Men, made 
very ditterently ; by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, 
this complex /dea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller number ot 
Qualities; and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yel- 
low ſhining colour, makes Gold to Children ; others add Weight, Mal- 
leableneſs, and Fuſibility ; and others yet other Qualities, they find 
joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight or Fuſibili- 
ty. For in all theſe; and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to 
be put into the complex /dea of that Subſtance, whereia they are all 
join'd, as another. And therefore different Men leaving out, or putting 
in ſeveral ſimple 7deas, which others do not, according to their various 
Fxamination, Skill, or Obſervation of that ſubjeA, have different Eſſen- 
ces of Gold ; which mult therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's 


making. 


the ſame 


Name. 


Q. 32. If the number of imple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of The more 


the loweſt Species, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depend on the Mind of 
Man, variouſly colle&ing them, it is much more evident, that they do 
ſo, in the more comprehenſive Claſſes, which, by the Maſters of Logick 
are called Genera, which are complex /deas defignedly imperfect ; out 
of which, are purpoſely left out ſeveral of thoſe Gualities, that are to be 
ſound in the Things themſelves. For as the Mind, to make general 
1deas, comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and 
Place, and ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one 
Individual, for to make other yet more general /deas, that may compre- 
hend ditterent ſorts, it leaves out thoſe Oualitics, that diſtinguiſh them, 
and puts into its new Collection, only ſuch eas, as are common to ſeve- 
ral ſorts. The ſame convenience that made Men exprels ſeveral parcels of 
yellow Matter coming from Gaixy,and Peru, under one name, ſets them 
alſo upon making of one name,that may comprehend both Gold,and Sil- 
ver, and ſoine other Bodies of different forts, which it does by the fame 
way ot leaving out thoſe Quaiities, whichare pecaliar to-cach ſort ; and 
retaining a complex /dea,made up of thoſe, that are common to each Spe- 
cies: to which the name Man being annexed,there is a Genus conſtituted ; 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract 7dea, containing only Malleable- 
nels and Fuſibility, with certain degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
Bodies of leveral kinds agree,leaves out the Colour,and other Qualities pe- 
culiar to Gold, and Silver, and the other forts comprehended under the 
name Metal. Whereby ir, is plain, that Men follow not exactly the 


Patterns fet them by Nature, when they make their general IO 
I. ances ; 


neral onr | 
are, the more 


incomplete 


and partial 


they are. 
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ſtances ; ſince there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleable- 
neſs and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. 
But Men, in making their general /deas, ſeeking more the convenience 
of Language, and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 
than the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in tlic 
framing their abſtract 7deas, chiefly purſued that end, which was, to be 
furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehenſive Names. So 
that in this whole buſineſs of Genera and Speczes,the Genns, or more com- 
prehenſive, is but a partial conception of what is in the Speczes, and the - 
Species, but a partial /dea of what is to be found in each Individual. It 
therefore any one will think, thata Mar, and an Z-rſe, and an Animal, 
and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences made by Nature, 
he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for an Horſe ; and all 
theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly conſider what is done, in al theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, 
we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or lets 
comprehenſive ſigns ; whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few 
ſyllables, great numbers of particular Things, as they agree in more or 
leſs general conceptions, which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all 
which, we may obſerve, that the more general term, is always the name 
of a leſs complex /dea ; and that each Gemas, is but a partial conception 
of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract general 
7deas, be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain 
eſtabliſhed relation, berween them and certain names, which are made 
uſe of to ſignifie them ; and not 1n reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made 
by Nature. 

This all ac- + 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the 
commodated eqfieſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he, that 
Pw end of ould make and diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in the complex 7dca 
aL of Extenſion and Solidity, needed but uſe the word Body, ro denote all 
ſuch. He that, to theſe, would join others, ſignified by the words Lite, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word Animal, to 
ſignifie all which partaked of thoſe /deas : and he that had made 
a complex /dea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the 
Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, needed but uſe the 
ithort monoſyllable Man, to expreſs all particulars that correſponded to 
that complex /dea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species : 
and this Men do, without any conſideration of rea/ Eſſences, or ſub/taz;- 
tial Forms, which come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when 
wethink of thoſe Things; nor within the fignification of our Words,when 

we diſcourſe with others. 
Inſtance in >&, 34. Were to talk with any one, of a Sort of Birds, I lately faw in 
Caſſuarie?. St, James's Park, about three or tour foot high, with a Covering of ſomnc- 
thing between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown colour, withour 
Wings, but in the place thereof, two or three little branches, coming 
down like ſprigs of Spaniſh Broom ; long great Legs, with Feet only ot 
three Claws, and without a Tail ; I muſt make this deſcription ot it, 
and ſo may make others underſtand me: But when I am rold, that the 
name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſcourte 
tor all my complex 7dea mentioned in that deſcription ; though by 
that word, which is now become a ſpecifick name, I know no more of 
the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that fort of Animals, than I did 
| before ; and knew probably as much of the nature of that Speczes of 
Birds, 


———— 
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Birds, betorc I learn'd the name, as many Fuzliſh-men do of Swans, or 
Herons, which are fpecifick names, very well known of forts of Birds 
common in England. 

9. 35. From what has been faid, *ris evident, that Men make ſorts of Toongh Na- 

Things. + or it being ditterent Eſſences alone, that make different Spe- x may ms 
cies, 'tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtrat /deas, which are the ” TEM 
nominal Eflences, do thereby make the Speczes, or Sort. Should there be 
a Body found, having all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleable- 
neſs, twould, no doubt, be made a queſtion, whether it were Gold, or no ; 
whether it were of that Species. This could be determined only by that 
abtrat /dea, to which every one annexed the name Gold: fo that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included 
not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignified by the ſound Gold ; 
and on the other ſide, it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to 
him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick /4ea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes theſe divers Species, even under one and the ſame name, 
but Men that make two different abſtraQt 7deas, conſiſting not exactly of 
the ſame colleion of Qualities? Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to ima- 
gine, that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold 
may be without Malleableneſs ; ſince it is certain, that Gold it ſelf will 
be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it,) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have faid, of the putting in, or 
leaving out of Malleableneſs out of the complex 7dea, the name Gold is, 
by any one, annexed to, may be faid of its peculiar Weight, Fixednefſs, 
and ſeveral other the like Qualities: For whatever is left out, or put in, 
"tis ſtill the complex /dea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the 
Species : and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that dea, ſo the 
name of the Sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that Speczes. And thus 
any thing is true Go/d, perfect Metal. All which determination of the 
Species,'tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of Man, making this or 
that complex 7dea. 

$. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe : Nature wakes many particular qyJcontinues 
Things, which do agree, one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, i inthe races 
and probably too, in their internal frame and conſtitution : But 'tis not 7 77%": 
this real Eſſence, that diſtinguiſhes them into Speczes s tis Men, who, 
taking occaſion from the Qualities they find united in them, and 
wherein they obſerve often, ſeveral individuals to agree, range them iu- 
to Sorts, in order to'their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
ſive ſigns; under which Individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abſtratt /dea, come to be ranked, as under Enſigns : fo 
that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment ; this is a Man, that a 
Drill : And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Genus and 
Species. 

$. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant production of par- Each ab/tra# 
ticular Beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much _ 15 an Ef- 
alike and of kin one to another : But I think it is nevertheleſs erue, that” 
the Boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, are made by Men ; 
fince the Eilences of the Species, diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as 
has bcen proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal 
Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we may truly fay, 
ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of Men. ed 

d. 38. One thing, 1 doubt not, but will ſeem very ſtrange in this Do- gpecie;, —_ 
Grine ; which is. thar. from what has bcen faid, it will follow, that each der ro na- 
abjtratt Idea, w7te' rr BOM, mates a diftinit Species. But who can 9s es 
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help it, if Truth will have it ſo 2 For ſo it muſt remain, till ſome bo! 
can ſhew us the Species of Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſome- 
thing elſe; and Jet us ce, that general terms ſignifie not our ab{tra-t 
Ideas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain know, why a 
Shock, anda Hound, are not as diſtin& Spectes, as a Spaniel, and an 
Elephant. We have no other 7dea of the different Eſſence of an Ele. 
phant and a Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock 
and an Hound ; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and 
diſtinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting only in the different 
Co!lection of ſimple 1deas, to which we have given thoſe ditterenr 

Species of ar- NAMES, | 

gon Thgs Y. 39. How much the making of Species and Genera 4s in order to ge- 

rs Coryujed; neral Names, and how much general Namesare neceſſary, if not to the 
Being, yet at leaſt to the Completing of a Speczes, and making it paſs 
for ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been faid above concerning Ice 
and Water, in a very familiar example. A ſilent, and a ſtriking Watch, 
are but one Species, to thoſe who have but one name for them : but he 
that has the name IWatch for one, and Clock for the other, and diſtinct 
complex deas, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are different 
Species. But it will be ſaid, the inward contrivance and conſtitution is 
different between theſe two, which the Watch-maker has a clear ea 
of : And yet, 'tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when he has 
but one name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contri- 
vance, to make a new Species > There are ſome //atches, that are made 
with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a ſpecifick difterence to the 
Workman ? Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none ; ſome 
have the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and 
others by Hogs Briſtles : Are any, or all of theſe, enough to make a ſpe- 
cifick difference to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeve- 
ral other different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of 
Watches 2 "Tis certain, each of theſe hath a real difference from the reſt ; 
but whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference, or no, relates only 
to the complex 7dea, to which the name /Patch is given : as long as 
they all agree in the /dea that belongs to that name, which has no Spe- 
cies under it, they are not eſlentially nor ſpecifically different, But if 
any one will make minuter Diviſions from Differences, that he knows 
in the internal frame of Watches ; and to ſuch preciſe complex 7deas, 
give names, that ſhall prevail : they will then be new Speczes to them, 
who have thoſe /deas, with names to them ; and can, by thoſe differen- 
ces, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral forts, and then /Yazch will be 
a generical name. But yet they would be no diſtin Species to Men ig- 
norant of Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches ; who 
had no other /dea, but the outward ſhape and bulk, with the marking. 
of the Hours by the Hand : For to them, all thoſe other Names would 
be but ſynonymous Terms for the fame /dea, and ſignific no more, nor 
no other thing but a Watch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural Things. 
No body will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (it I may ſo fay ) with- 
in, are different in a rational Man, and a Changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a Dri/, and a Changeling. But 
whether one, or both theſe differences be effential, or ſpecifical, is 
only to be known to us, by their agreement, or diſagreement with 
the complex /dea that the name Mar ſtands for : For by that alone can 
it be determined, whether one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a Man, 
or No. . 
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d. 40. From what has been before faid, we may ſee the reaſon, why,iu 4rtificia! = 
the Species of artificial Things, there ts generally leſs confeu/tin aud wncer- "2 Gl 
taimy,than in natural. Becauſe an artificial Thing being a prodution of 
Man, which the Artificer defign'd, and therefore well knows the 7dea 
of, the name of 1t 1s ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other 74-a, nor to import 
any other Eilence, than what 1s certainly to be known; and eafie enough 
to be apprehended. For the Zea, or Eſſence, of the ſeveral forts of arti- 
ficial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the determi- 
rate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, 
which the Artificer faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it 
;s not bevond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain /42a thereof; 
and fo ſettle the ſignification of the Names, whereby the Species ot ar- 
tificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity, and Equi- 
vocation, that we can in Things natural, whoſe differences and Opera- 
tions depend upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 

d. 41. | muſt be excuſed here, if I think, artificial Things are of diſtinit Subſtances «- 
Species, as well as natural : Since I find they are as plainly and orderly '** o_ _ 
ranked into forts,by different abſtract /deas,with general names annexed ** 
to them, as diſtin one from another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For 
why ſhould we not think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from 
another, as a Horſe, and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
ſtint /deas, and to others, by diſtin& Appellations ? 

Q. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concerning Subfances, that they Difficulty to 
alone of all our ſeveral forts of 1deas, have particular, or proper Names, *'*4 " -549y 
whereby one only particular Thing is ſignifted. Becauſe in ſimpte /deas, "OO 
Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom happens, that Men have occaſion to 
mention oſten this, or that particular, when it is abſent. Befides the 
oreateſt part of mixed Modes, being ACions, which periſh in their Birth, 
are not capable of a laſting Duration,as Subſtances,which are the Aftors ; 
and wherein the complex /deas, deſigned by that Name, have a laſting 


Unton. 
$. 43- I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt fo long up- Inſtance «f 

on this Subje,and perhaps, with ſome Obſcurity. But I defire,it may be po nar gg 
conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another by Words into the Thoughts and Njouph. 
of Things, ſtripp'd of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them : Which <3 
Things, if I name not, I ſay nothing ; and if I do name them, I thereby = 
rank them into ſome ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual 
abſtra&t 7dea of that Species ; and fo croſs my purpoſe. For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary fignification of the 
Name Man, which is our complex /dea, uſually annexed to it ; and bid 
the Reader conſider- Man, as he is in himſelf, and as he 1s really diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or real Efſence , that 
1s, by ſomething, he knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus 
one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Eſſences and Species 
ot Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to make 
it under(tood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general Names, 
which Subſtances are call'd by. But becauſe it is difficult by known 
familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, 
to make the different Conſideration, the Mind has of ſpecifick Names 
and //vas, a little more clear ; and ro ſhew how the complex 7deas ot 
Modes, are referr'd ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings ; ar which is the ſame, to the fignification annexed by 
others to their received Names; and ſometimes to no Archetypes at all. 


Give me lcave allow ithew how the Mind always referrs its Ideas of Sub- 
ances, 
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ſtances,cither to the Subitances themfelves,or to the Hhgnification of their 


Names, as to their Archetypes ; and alſo to make plain the Nature of 


Spectes, or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe ol by us ; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Speczes, which 1s, perh-75,0t more 
Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, than 
we at firſt imagine. ; 
Ros of EF. 44 Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of a grown Man, with a good 
roger al Underitanding, but in a ſtrange Country, with all Things new, and un- 
end Niouph. known about him ; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowlcdge of 
them, but what one of this Age has now. He obſcr\ 25 Lamech more me- 
Jancholy than uſual, and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his 
Wite Adah (whom he moſt ardently loved) that the had too much Kind- 
neſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to ve, and 
defires her to take care that Adah commit not Folly : And in theſe Dif- 
courſes with Eve, he makes uſe of theſe two new Words, Ainneah and 
Niouph.In time, Adam's miſtake appears,for he finds Lamech's Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having kill d a Man : But yet the two Names, Ainreah and 
Niouph; the one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wive's Dil- 
loyalty to him, and the other, for the At of committing Diſloyalty, loſt 
not their diſtin ſignifications. Ir is plain then, that here were two di- 
{tint complex 1deas of mixed Modes, with Names to them,two diſtin 
Specics of Ations eſſentially different, I ask wherein conſiſted the Ef- 
lences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Actions, and 'tis plain, it conſiſted 
ina preciſe Combination of ſimple /deas,diflerent in one from the other. 
I ask, whether the complex /dea in Adam's Mind, which he call d Xin- 
zeah, were adequate, or no 2 And it is plain it was, for it being a Com- 
bination of ſimple /deas, which he without regard to any Archetype, 
without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, ab» 
ſtrated and gave the Name Ximneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, 
by that one ſound, all the ſimple 7deas contained and united in that 
complex one, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate Zea. 
His own choice having made that Combination, it had all in it he inten- 
ded it ſhould, and fo could not but be perſclt, could not but be adequate, 
Inſtance of jt being reterr'd to no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed to re- 
Sujtences 9 preſent. 

TE $. 45. Theſe Words, Ainneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into com- 
mon ule ; and then the caſe was ſomewhat altered. Adam's Children had 
the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame Power, that he had, to make 
what complex /deas of mixed Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds ; 
to abſtra&t them; and make what Sounds,they pleaſed, the figns of them : 
But the uſe of Names being to make our /4cas within us known to 0- 
thers, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the fame 
Idea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts, and Diſcourſe to- 
gether. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that found theſe two 
Words, Xinneah and Niowph, in familiar uſe, could not take them for in- 
ſignificant ſounds : but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, 
for certain /deas, abſtract /deas, they being general Names, which ab- 
ſtrat 77eas were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species already 
eſtabliſh'd and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the 7deas, in 
their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to the /zeas, that they ſtood tor in 
other Men's Minds, as to their Patterns and Archetypes ; and then in- 
deed their /deas of theſe complex Modes were liable to be inadcquate, 


as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of 
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many ſimple /deas) not to be exatly conformable to the 7deas in other 
Men's Minds, ufing the ſame Names; though for this, there be uſually a 
Remedy at Hand, which is, to ask the meaning of any Word, we un- 
derſtand not, of him that uſes it : it being as impoſſible,to know certain= 
ly, what the Words Jealouſie and Adultery (which 1 think anſwer 18p 
and M82) ſtand lor in another Man's Mind, with whom I woulddiſcourſe 
about them ; as it was impoſſible,in the beginning of Language, to know 
| what Xznneah and Niowph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Ex- 
| plication, they being voluntary Signs in every 0 

| $. 46. Let us now alſo conſider atter the ame Mer, the Names of inſtance of 


Subſtances, in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving —_ im 
anad. 


in the Mcuntains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which pleaſes his Eye; 
Home he carries it to 44am, who upon Conſideration of it, finds it to be 
hard, to have a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. 
Theſe. perhaps at firſt, are all the Qualities, he takes notice of in it, and 
abſtrating this complex /dea, conliſting of a Subſtance having that pe- 
culiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in proportion to its 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and mark all Subſtan- 
ces, that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. *Tis evident now that, 
in this Caſe, Adam atts quite differently, from what he did before in 
forming thoſe /deas of mixed Modes, ro which he gave the Name X;x- 
zeah and Niouph ; for there he put 7deas together,only by his own Ima- 
gination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing ; and to them he 
gave Names to denominate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to 
thoſe his abſtra& 7deas, without confidering whether any ſach thing did 
exiſt, or no : the Standard there was of his own making. But in the for- 
ming his /dea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary Courſe; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being to repre- 
ſent that to himfelf, by the /dea he has of it, even when it is abſent, he 
puts in no ſimple /dea into his complex one, but what he has the Perce- 
ption of from the rhing it ſelf. He takes Care that his ea be confor- 
mable to this Archetype, and intends the Name thould ſtand for an ea 
ſo conformable. 

Q. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, be- ono £* 
ing quite different from any he had ſeen before,no Body, I think, will de. —_ ” 4 
ny to be a diſtinct Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence ; and that the ? 
Name Zahab is the mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all 
Things partaking in that Kſſence. bur here it is plain, the Eſſence, 4dam 
made the Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, not content 
with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may fay, ſuperficial Qualities, puts 
Adam upon farther Examination of this Matter. He theretore knocks, 
and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the inſide : He 
finds it yield to Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces : he finds it 
will bend without breaking. Is not now Dudtility to be added to his 
former /4ea, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name 
Zahab ftands for ? Farther Trials diſcover Fulibility, and Fixedneſs. Are 
not they alio, by the ſame Reaſon, that any of the others were, to be pur 
into the complex ea, ſignified by the Name Zahab ? It not, What Rea- 
ſon will there be ſhewn more for the one than the other ? If theſe mult, 
then all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall ditcover 1n 
this Matter, ought by the ſameReaſon to make a part of the Ingrecients 
of the complex /dea, which the Name Zahab ſtands tor, and 1o be the 
Eſſence of the Species, marked by that Name; which Properries, becaule 

they 
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they are endleſs, it is plain, that the /dea made after this Faſhion by this 
Archetype, will be always inadequate. 
Theiy Ideas $. 48. But this is not all, it would allo follow, that the Vames of Sub. 
wr. _ chard ſtances would not only have, (as in Truth they have) but would alfo be 
MR ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed by different Men, which 
would very muci cumber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtinct 
Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
to make a neceflary part of the complex 7dea, ſignified by the common 
Name given it, it follow, that Men muſt ſuppoſe the fame Word 
to ſignifie iter: er in different Men : Since they cannot doubt, 
but different Men maythave diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of 
the ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of. | 
therefore ro AY. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a rea! Eſſence, be- 
ſx eherr 5P** longing to every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
Efence :« /up- have their name of the Species ſtand for that - But they not having 
poſed. any 7dea of that real Eſſence in Subſtances, and ther Words fignify- 
ing nothing but the /Jeas they have, that which is done by this At- 
tempt, is only to put the name or ſound, in the place and ſtead of 
the thing having that real-Eſſence, without knowing what that real 
Effence is ; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species 
_ Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real 
ences. 
Fic) Suppo- $O. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that all Go/d is fixed, either 
— 9g '5 of 0 jt means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal 
i Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for ; and ſo this Aftirmation, al Gold is 
fixed, contains nothing but the ſignification of the Term Go/d. Or elſe 
it means, that Fixedneſs not being a part of the definition of the Word 
Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance it ſelf : in which Caſe, it is plain, 
that the Word Gold ſtands in the place of a Subſtance, having the real 
Eſſence of a Species of Things, made by Nature ; in which way of Sub- 
ſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though 
this Propoſition, Gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an Affirmation of ſome- 
thing rcal ; yet tis a Truth will always fail us in its particular Applica- 
tion, and fo 1s of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never fo true, 
that all Gold, 7. e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What 
ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, what 1s or 1s not Gold 2? 
For if we know not the real Eſſence of Gold, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould 
know what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be true 
Gold or no. | 
Concluſion, d. 51. To conclude ; what liberty Adam had at firſt to make any com- 
plex /deas of mixed Modes,by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, 
the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the fame necellity of con- 
forming his /deas of Subſtances to Things without him, as to Archetypes 
made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he would not wiltully impoſe 
upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men ever fince under too. The fame Li- 
berty alſo, that 4dam had of affixing any new name to any /ea ; the 
ſame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can 
imagine any ſuch, but only with ghis difference, that in Places, where 
Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language among{(t them, the 
ſignificationot Words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter'd: becaute 
Men being furniſhed already with names for their /4eas,and common Ute 
having appropriated known names to certain /deas, an afteted miſappli- 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Norions, 
will, pcrhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms, ro expres 
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them : But Men think it a Boidneſs, and 'tis uncertain, whether com- 
mon Uſe will ever make them pals for currant. But in Communication 
with others, it is neccſlary, that we conform the /deas we make thc vul- 
gar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known proper Significa- 
tions, (which [ have explain at large already,} or clſe to make known 
that new Signification, we apply them to. * 
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Of Particles. 


d. 1. Eſides Words, which are names of /deas in the Mind, there ,,., 
are a great many others that are mace uſe of, to fignifie the comet Parts, 
connexion that the Mind gives to /deas, or Propoſetions, one with another, 7 whole Sen- 
The Mind, in communicating its thought to others, does not only need {jw 
ſigns of the /deas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or inti- 
mate ſome particular aQtion of its own, at that time, rclating to thoſe 
Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as, /s, and 7s not, are the general 
marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides affirmation, or ne- 
gation, without which, there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood,the Mind 
does, in declaring its Sentiments to others,connect, not only the parts of 
Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Re- 
lations and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourte. 
$. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what connex1on it gives to the 1; chem con- 
ſeveral Afirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continued Reafo- /i/ts the art of 
ning or Narration, are generally call'd Particles: and *cis in the right uſe ** ang. 
of theſe,that more particularly confſiſls the clearnels and beauty of 2 good 
Stile. To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has /deas clear and 
diſtinct in his Thoughts, nor that he obſcrves the agreement,or difagrce- 
ment of ſome of them ; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the de- 
pendence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another: And to 
expreſs well ſuch merhodical and rational Thoughts,he muſt have words 
to ſhew what Connex1on, Reſtlrittion, Diſtinction, Oppolrtion, Emphajis, &C. 
he gives to cach reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miilake in any of 
theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing, his Hearer : and therefore 1t 1s, 
that thoſe words, which are not truly, by themſelves, the names of any 
{cas, are oi ſuc!) conſtant and indiſpenſible ute in Language, and do fo 
muc!1 contribute to Men's well expretſing themſelves. | 
d.. 3. This part of Grammar has been, perhaps, as much negleCtcd, as They ſrew 
ſome others over-diligently cultivated. *'Tis cafie for Men to write, one 7," X-4e4m 
attor anc ilzer, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and Zenſes, Gerands and Sn- groes to its 
þi.e3 « In theſe and the like, there has been great diligence ufed ; and 4% Thoughts, 
Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew ct 
exactnels, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But though Prepe/iticus and 
Conjunclions, Oe. are names well known in Grammor, and «the Farticles 
containce under them carefully ranked into their Ciitinct tubdiviſtenss 
yet he who wou!d thew «the right uſe of Particks, and what fignitt- 
cancy and lorce tliey live mutt rhe a lire more pains, CALLY Into His 
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own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in 
diſcourling. 
They ſhew 4, 4. Neither is it enough, ſor the explaining of theſe Words.to render 
_ Re'3419 them, as is uſually in DiCtionaries, by Words of another Tongue whic! 
gives to ies came neareſt to their ſignification : For what is meant by them, is com- 
"wn Thorghts. only as hard to be underſtood in one, as another Language. They arc 
all marks of ſome Action, or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to 
underſtand them rightly,the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limita- 
tions, and exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind, for whic! 
we have either none, or very deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtud;- 
ed. Of theſe, there arc a great variety, much exceeding the number of 
Particles, that moſt Languages have, to expreſs them by : and therefore 
it is not to be wondred,that moſt of theſe Particles have divers,and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue, there is a 
Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of whiciz there are reckoncd 
up, as I remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fitty ſeveral ſignifications. 
- q_—_ m dQ.5. BYT isa Particle, none more familiar in our Language: and he 
| that ſays it is a diſcretive ConjunAion, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, 
or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But yet ir 
ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral 
Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it joins by this monoſyllable. 

Firſt, BUT to ſay no more : Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind, in 
the courſe it was going, betore it came to the end of ir. 

Secondly, 7 ſaw BUT two Planets : Here it ſhews, that the Mind 
limits the ſenſe to what is expreſl<d, with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, Tou pray; B UT it is not that GOD would bring you to the 
true Religion. 

Fourthly, BY 7 that he would confirm you in your +4 + The firſt of 
theſe BY 7 'S, intimates a ſuppoſition in the Mind, 1 {o.ncthing other- 
wiſe than it ſhould be ; the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct 
oppoſition between that, and what goes belore ir, 

Fiſthly, .4// Animals have ſenſe; BUT a Dog 15 m Animal : Here it 
ſignifies little more, bur that the latter Propoſition is joincd to the former, 
as the Mizor of a Syllogiſm. 

This Matter $+-6. To theſe, 1 doubt not, might be added a great many ot!er ſigni- 
but lightly fications of this Particle, if it were my buſinels to cexainine it in its full la- 
rauched b*Ie- t;tude, and conſider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one 
ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is macie uſe of, it 
would deſerve the title of Diſcretive,which Grammarians g:ve to ir. Bur 
I intend not here a full explication of this fort of Signs ; the inſtances | 
have given in this one, may give occaſion to refle& upon their uſe and 
force in Language, and lead us into the contemplation of leveral Actions 
of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has found a way to intimate to 
others by theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in cer- 
tain conſtruQtions, have the ſenſe of a whole Sentence contain'd in 
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Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms, 


d. r. HE ordinary Words of Language, and our common uſe of 
them,would have given us light into the nature of our /deas, ,,. . 
if they had been but conſidered with attention. The Mind, as has been 7: pre- 
ſhewn, has a power to abſtract jts /deas, and fo they become Eſlences,ge- dicable one of 
neral Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diſtinguiſhed : Now each —_— ane 
abſtract /dea being diſtin, fo that the one can never be the other; the © 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their difference ; and 
therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole /deas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we fee in the common uſe of Language, which 
permits ot any two abſtratt Words, or Names of abſtrad Ideas, to be af- 
firmed one of another., For how near of kin foever they may ſeem to be, 
and how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or rational,or white, 
yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the falſhood of theſe Propoſi- 
tions ; {{umanity is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And this 
is as evident, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Afﬀirmations 
then are only in concrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtraQt /dea 
to be another, but one abſtract 7dea to be join'd to another ; which ab- 
ſtrat /deas, in Subſtances, may be of any ſort ; in all the reſt, are little 
elſe but of Relations ; and in Subſtances,the moſt frequent are of Powers; 
v.g. a Man is white, ſignifies,that the thing that has the Eſſence of a Man, 
has alſo in it the Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but a 
power to produce the /4ea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover 
ordinary Objes; or a Mas is rational,fignifies, that the fame thing,that 
hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Rationality, z. e. 
a power of Reaſoning, | 
$. 2. This diſtin&tion of Names, ſhews us alſo the difference of our They ſhew the 
Hdeas : For if we obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our fmple Ideas have © - 7 ng of 
all alſtraf, as well as concrete Names : The one whereof is (to ſpeak © 
the Lavguage of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Adjetive ; 
as Whiteneſs, White ; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our 
Ideas of Modes and Relations ; as Juſtice, Juſt ; Equality, Equal ; only 
with this difference, That ſome of the concrete Names of Relations, 
amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater ; whereof 
it were ealie to render a Reaſon. But as to our /deas of Subſtances, we 
have very few or no abſtratt Names at all. For though the Schools have 
introduced Animalitas, Fiumanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others ; yet 
they hold no proportion with that infinite number of Names of Subſtan- 
ces, to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining 
of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the 
mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
uſe, or obtain the licenſe of publick approbation. Which ſeems to me 
at leaſt tointimate the confeſſion of all Mankind,that they have no /dea; 
of the real EiTences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for ſuch 
Ideas: which no doubt they would have had, had not their conſciouf- 
nels to themlelves of their ignorance of them, kept them irom 1o idle an 
attempt. And therelore though they had /deas enough to diſtinguiſl! 
Gold trom a Stone. and Metal from Wood ; yet they bunt timoronſty 
Mm 2 ventured 
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ventured on ſuch terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lig- 
nietas, or the like names, which ſhould pretend to fignific the real Et- 
fences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no 74e.zs. And 
indeed, it was only the DoCtrine of ſub/tantial Forms, and the conſi- 
dence of miſtaken Pretenders to a knowledge that they hay not, whiic!: 
firſt coined, and then introduced 4nzmalitas, and /7umanitas, and the 
like ; which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, and 
could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. Indced, 
Humanitas was a Word, familiar amongſt the Romans ; but in a far 
diflerent ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtrat Eſſence of any Subſtance ; 
but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its concrete F{aumanus, not 
Tomo, 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Imperfeftion of Vords. 


Words are u- Q. 1. ROM what has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, it is 

jo for you caſie to perceive, what imperfection there is in Language, 

mnzrcaring and how the very nature of Words, makes it almoſt unavoidable, tor 

eur Thoughts, many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their ſignifications. 
To examine the perfe&ion, or imperfeftion of Words, it is neceſſary, 
firſt, to conſider their uſe and end : For as they are more or leſs fitted 
to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfet. We have, in the for- 
mer part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, mentioned a double uſe 
of Words : 

Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 

others. 

Any Words $. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts, for the 

will ſerve for help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, 

recordmg. any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds are voluntary and indif- 
ferent ſigns of any /deas, a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes,to ſigni- 
fie his own 7deas to himſelf: and there will be no imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign for the fame /dea: tor then he cannor 
fail of having his meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſe and 
perfeAion ot Language. 

Communica- \. 3. Secondly, As to communication by Words, that too has a double 


tion by Words, (2 » 
Civil or Philo- 


ſophical. I. Civil, 


I. Philoſophical. 

Firſt, By their civil Tſe, I mean ſuch a communication of Thoughts 
and Z/deas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Conver- 
ſation and Commerce, about the ordinary Aﬀairs and Conveniencies of 
civil Life, in the Societies of Men, one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the Philoſophical ſe of Words, I mean ſuch an uſe of 
them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, and to 


expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which 
the 
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the Mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with. in its ſearch after true 
Knowledge. Theſe two Ulfes are very diſtinct ; and a great deal leſs 
exactneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall fee in whar 
tollows. 

d. 4. The chict End of Language in Communication, being to be The Imperfe- 
underitood, Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil, nor ©9794 
philoſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite in the Hearer, fulneſrof cher 
the ſame /dea which it ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now $12ufarics. 
ſince Sounds have no natural connexion with our /deas, but have all 
their ſignitication from the arbitrary impoſition of Men, the doubrfulneſs 
and uncertainty of their fegnification, which is the tmperfetion we here 
are ſpeaking, of, has its cauſe more inthe deas they ſtand for,than in any 
incapacity there 1s in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignific any 
Hdea : or in that regard, they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the fignifi- 
cation ot ſome more than other Words, is the difference of 7deas they 
ſtand for. 

d. 5. Words having naturally no ſignification, the /dea, which each Cauſes of 
ſtands for, muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who would exchange 57 {mper- 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any Language. _ 

But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for, are very complex, and made up of a 
great number of 7deas put together. 

Secondly, Where the deas they ſtand for, have no certain connexion 
in Nature ; and fo no ſetled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to 
rectifie and adjuſt them by. 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the Word is referred toa Standard, 
which Standard is not eaſe to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the Word, and the real Eſſence 
of the Thing,are not exaGly the fame. Theſe are difficulties that attend 
the ſignification of ſeveral Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are 
not intelligible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding tor any ſimple 7deas, 
which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names of 
Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man,need not here be men- 
tioned. 

In all theſe caſes, we ſhall find an imperfeftion in Words ; which I 
ſhall more at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral 
ſorts of /deas : For if we examine them, we ſhall find, that the Names 
of mixed Modes are mos? liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfettion, for the 
two firſt of theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the 1wo 


latter. 

$. 6. Fir/t, The Names of mixed Modes, are many of them liable to The Names of 

great uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignification. —_— Hons 
[. Becauſe of that great Compoſition,theſe complex [deas are often made F#/?, Becau/s 

up of. To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, it is 7 Ideas ehey 

neceſſary, (as has been ſaid) that they excite, in the Hearer, exatly the ; res. hy 

ſame /dea, they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker: Without this, Men 

fill one another's Heads with noiſe and founds ; but convey not thereby 

their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their /deas, which is the 

end ot Diſcourſe and Language. But when a word ſtands for a very 

complex Zea, that is compounded and decompounded, it is not eafie tor 

Men to form and retain that /dea ſo cxactly, as to make the Name 1n 


common ule, ftand ior the fame preciſe /dea, without any the leaſt varia- 


tion. Hence it comes to pals, thar Men's Names, of very compound 


Ideas, 
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Secona/y, Be- 
cauſe they 
have no Stan- 


dards. 


Ideas, fuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the fame preciſe fignification ; ſince one Man s complex 
1dea ſeldom agrees with anothers, and often differs from his own, from 
that which he had yeſterday, or will have to morrow. 

d. 7. Il. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes, for the molt part, wan? 
Standards in' Nature, whereby Men may reCtifie and adjuſt their ſignifi- 
cations ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are aflem- 
blages of /deas put together at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing, its 
own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions ; whereby it de- 
ſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but to denominate and rank 
Things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has 
made. He that firſt brought the word Sham, Wheed/e, or Banter in 
uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe /deas he made it ſtand for : 
And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now brought into 
any Language ; fo was it with the old ones, when they were firſt made 
uſe of, Names therefore, that ſtand for Colle&tions of /deas, which the 
Mind makes art pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when 
ſuch Colletions are no-where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, 
nor no Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the 
word Murther, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be known from 
Things themſelves : There be many of the parts of thole complex /deas, 
which are not viſible in the Action it ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or 
the Relation of holy Things, which make a part of Murther, or Sacri- 
lege, have no neceſſary connexion with the outward and viſible Aion 
ot him that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, that, per- 
haps, is viſible,has no natural connexion with thoſe other /deas,that make 


up the complex one, named Marther. They have their union and com- 


Propriety not 
a ſufficient 


Remedy. 


bination only from the Underſtanding, which unites them under one 
Name: but uniting them without any Rule,or Pattern, it cannot be, but 
that the ſignification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Colle- 
tions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves,and their Notions of ſuch 
arbitrary /deas by. 

d. 8. Tis true, common Uſe, that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſup- 
poſed here toaftord ſome aid, to ſettle the ſignification of Language ; and 
it cannot be denied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common uſe 
regalates the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation ; 
but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignification of 
Words, nor determine to what /deas any one ſhall annex them, com- 
mon Ute is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes; there 
being ſcarce any Name, of any very complex 1dea, (to fay nothing of 
others, ) which, in common Uſe, has not a great latitude, and which 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of 
far ditterent /deas. Beſides, the rule and meaſure of Propriety it ſelf 
being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 
that way of uſing a Word, be propriety of. Speech, or no. From all 
which, it 1s evident, that the Names of ſuch kind of very complex /deas, 
are naturally liable to this imperteCtion, to be of doubttul and uncertain 
ſignification ; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand onc 
another, do not always ſtand tor the ſame /dea in Speaker and Hearer. 
Though the names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's 
mouth, through a whole Country, yet the complex colleQive ceo, 

wich 
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wich every one thinks on. or intends by thar Name, is apparently very be! 
diferent in Men uſtn;; the fame Language, | 

d. 9. {le way allo wherein the Names of mixed Modes are ordinarily T': way of } 
learned, des not a little contribare to the doubtfulneſs of their hagmfica £047 Rang tl 
tion. For if we will obſerve how Children learn Languazes, we tha!l 0. 1000 i" 
find, rhat to make them underſtand what the Names, ot {imple /deas, or 4 © choir if 
Subſtances, ſtand tor, People ordinarily ſhew them the thing, whereof 2% «5 {! 
they would have them have the /ea; and then repeat to them rhe "i 
Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Doz. But | 
a5 for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt material ot them moral Words, 
tic Sounds are uſually learn d firſt, and then to know what complex 
{deas they ſtand tor,they are either beholden to the explication of others, 
or (which happens tor the moſt part) are left ro their own Obſervation | 
and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and bi 
preciſe meaning of Names, theſe moral Words are,in moſt Men's mouths, | 
lictle more than bare Sounds ; or when they have any, 'tis for the moſt 


part but a very obſcure and confuſed ſignification- And even thoſe Fi 
themſelves, who have with more attention ſerled their Notions, do yer j 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex 7deas, | 


ditterent from thoſe which other,even intelligent and ſtudious Men,make 

them the ſigns of, Where ſhall one find any, cither controverfral De- | 
bate, or familiar Diſconrſe, concerning Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, | 
Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſie to obſerve the different Notions Men 1! 
have of them ; which is nothing but this,that they are not agreed in the | 
ſignification of thoſe Words, have not the fame complex eas rhey make 
them ſtand tor : And fo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are only 
about the meaning of a Sound. And hence we ſee, that in the interpre- 
tation of Laws, whether Divine,or Humane,there is no end ; Comments 


beget Comments, and Explications make new matter for Explications : ik 
And of limitting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the fignification of theſe moral i! 
Words,there 1s no end. Theſe /deas of Men's making, are,by Men ſtill ha- i! 


ving the ſame Power, multiplied iz i»finitum. Many a Man, who was | 
pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in | 
the Code, ar firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, quite loſt _— 
the ſenſe of it, and, by thoſe Elucidations, given riſe or increale to his 4 
Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I ſay not this,thar I think Li 
Commentaries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed 
Modes naturally are, even in the mouths of thoſe, who had both the In- 
tention and the Faculty of Speaking, as clearly as Language, was capable ; 
to expreſs thetr Thoughts, | 

$. 10. What o/4/cvr ity ihis has unavoidably brought upon the Writings Hence una- 4% 
of Men, who have lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it will #944b'« 0% b/ 
be necdlets to take notice. Since the numerous Volumes of learned';cu; jurors, | 
| Men, employing their Thoughts that way,are proofs more thanenough, 
to thew what Atrention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning is required, to Y 
{id out the true Meaning of azcient Authors, But there being no Wri- | 


| tings we have any great concernment to be very ſollicitous about rhe i 
nicaning ol, tur thoſe that contain either Truths we are required to be- l; 
lieve, or Laws we arc to obey, and draw Inconveniencies on us, when - 
we mittake or rranſgrets, we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other bi 


Authors ; who Writing but their own Opinions, we arc under no greater A 
necetlity tO kriow them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil de- y'1 
pending not on thu Decrees,we nay fately be ignorant ot their Notions : [4 
And therctore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe ther Words { 


with 
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with a due clearnels and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and with- 
out any injury done them, reſolve thus with our lelves, 


S; non vis intelligi, debes neglig1. 


$. 11. If the ſignification of the Names of mixed Modes are uncertain, 
becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe 
[Hdeas are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of 
Subjtances are of a doubtful ſignification,tor a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe 
the /deas, they ſtand tor, are ſuppoled contormable to the reality of 
Things, and are referred to Standards made by Nature. In our 7deas of 
Subſtances we have not the liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Combinations we think fit, to be the charatteriſtical Notes, to rank and 
denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our com- 
plex /deas to real Exiitences,and regulatethe ſignification of their Names 
by the Things themielves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of 
them, and ſtand for them. Here, 'tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; 
but Patterns, that will make the ſignification of their Names very uncer- 
tain : For Names mult be of a very unſteady and various meaning, it thc 
Ideas they ſtand for, be reterred to Standards without us, that c:rher can- 
wot be known at all, or can be known but imperfeitly and uncertainly. 
Names of Sub- Y. 12, The Names of Subſtances have, as has been {hewed, a double 
fances 1e-, reference in their ordinary uſe. 
errd, Firſt, ho h X : 8 
Toreal Ejſn #ir/t, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and ſo their ſignification 
ces thar can- 1s ſfuppoled to agree to, the real conſtitution of Things, from which all 
mt be known. their Properties tlow, and in which they all centre. But this real Con- 
Nitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Effence, being utterly unknown 
to us, anv Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in irs 
application; and it will be impoſſible to know what Things are,or ought 
to be called an Horſe, or Antimony, when rhoſe Words are put for real 
Eſſences, rhat we have no /dea of at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſi- 
tion, the Names of Subſtances being reterred to Standards that cannot 
be known, their Significations can never be adjulted and eſtabliſhed by 
thole Standards. 
Secondly, w \. 13. Secondly, The fample Ideas that are tound to co-exiſt in Subſtan- 
pe ng ces, being that which their Names immediately fignifie, thefe, as united 
which are 1n the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Standards to which their 
known bur im- Names are referred, and by which their Significations may belt be recti- 
perfelty. fied. But neither will thele Archetypes fo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as 
to leave theſe Names without very various and uncertain ſignifications : 
Becauſe theſe ſimple /deas that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame Sub- 
ject, being very numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the 
complex ſpecifick /dea, which the ſpecifick Name is to ſtand tor, Men, 
though they propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, 
yer trame very different /4eas about it; and fo the Name they ule tor it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very dittercnt ſignifications. 
The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex /deas, being molt of 
them Powers, in rclation to Changes they are apt to make in, or receive 
from other | odies, arealmoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what 
a great variety of altcrations any one of the baſer Metals is apt toreccive, 
from the different application only of Fire ; and how much a greater 
number ot Changes any of them will receive in the hands of a Chymitt, 
by the «pplicarion of other Bodies, will not think ir ſtrange, that | ceunt 
the Propertics of any lort of Bodies not cafie to þc colletcd, and com- 
| 11Ct6 ly 
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pletely known by the ways of enquirv, which our Faculties are capable 
of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know tize 
preciſe and definite rumber, they arc Ads diſcovered by diflerent 
Men, according to their various skill, attention, and wavs of handling; 
who theretore cannot chuſe but have different IHeas of the fame Sub- 
itance, and therefore make the fignification of its common Name very 
various and uncertain. For the complex /deas of Subſtances, being 
made up of ſuch ſimple ones as arc ſuppoſed to c-exiſt in Nature, every 
one has a right to put into his complex 7de2a,thoſe Qualities he has found 
to be united together, For though in the Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies 
himiclt with Colour and Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in 44. 
Regia, as necethiry to be join d with that Colour in his /dea of Gold, as 
any one does its Fuſibility ; Solubility in Ag. Regia, being a Quality as 
conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility,or any other ; 
others put in its Dutility or Fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by 
Tradition, or Experience. Who of all theſe, has cſtabliſhed the right ſig- 
nification of the word Go/4? Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine 2 
Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon 
thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex /dea, ſignified by 
the word Go/d, thoſe Qualitics, which upon trial he has found united ; 
as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave them out ; or a 
third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For the Union 
in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their Union in one 
complex /dea, Who can fay, one of them has more Reaſon to be put in, 
or left out, than arother ? From whence it will always unavoidably jol- 
low, that the complex /eas of Subſtances, in Men ufing the ſame Name 
for them, will be very various ; and fo the ſignifications of thoſe names, 
very uncertain. 

C 14- Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which, in g..,,4;, 7; 

ſome of its ſimple /deas, does not communicate with a greater, and in co ex:/t:mg 
others with a leſs number of particular Beings : Who ſhall determine in V* #745, 
this Caſe, which are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Colletion, rs | $4 
that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name ; or can with any juſt Ay- »mperfe@/. 
thority preſcribe which obvious or common Qualities are to be lett our, 
Or which more ſecret, or more particular, are ro be put into the ſignifi- 
cation of the name of any Subſtance ? All which together, ſc!dom or ne- 
ver iail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the names of 
Suljtaiices, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when 
we come to a Philoſophical Ule of them. 

$. 15. "Tis true, as /o civil aud common C OnvVer ſation, the general names With this Im- 
of Sbſtances, regulared in their ordinary Signification by lome obvious Perfection, 
Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known ſeminal Pro- Fm rags 
p2pation, and 1n other Subſtances, tor the moſt part by Colour, join'd nee wel for 
with ſome other ſenſible Qualities,) do we// exough, to deſign the Things + peta 
Men world be underſtood to ſpeak of : And fo they uſually conceive well . 
enough the Subſtances meant by the Word Gol, or Apple, to diftinguith 
the one irom the other. But iu Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths are tobe eſtabliſhed, and Contequences crawn from 
Politions laid down, there the preciſe ſignification of the names ot Sub- 
ſlances will be found, not only »9t to he wel eſtallifhed, bur allo very 
hard to be 1o. For Example, he that ſhall make Mail-22:1:tv, or a ccr- 
tain degree of Fixednels, a part of his complex /dea of Go/d, mav make 
Propolitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences irom them, that 
will truly and clearly tollow from G«/4, taken 1n fuci 2 tgnmfication x 
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But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or the ſame degree 
of Fixedneſs, part of that complex 7c, that the name Gold, in his utc of 
it, ſtands tor. 

$ 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable ImperſeAion in almoſt 
all the names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
will eaſily find, when once pafling from contuſcd or looſe Notions, they 
come to more ftri&t and cloſe Enquiries. For then they will Le con- 
vinced, how doubtſul and obſcure thoſe Words are in their Signification, 
which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear and determined. 1 was once 
in a Mecting of very-learncd and ingenious Phy ficians, where by chance 
there aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paiſed through the Filaments 
of the Nerves ; the Debate having been managed a good while, by va- 
ricty of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpect, that 
the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the ſignification of Words, 
than a rea! difſcrence in the Conception of Things) defired, That before 
they went any tarther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
cflablith amongſt them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. Thcy at firſt 
were a little ſurprized at the Propoſal 5 and had they been Perſons leſs 
ingenuous, they might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous, or cx- 
travagant one : Since there was no one there, that thought not himſelt 
to underſtand very perictly, what the Word Liquor ſtood for ; which, 
I think too, none of the molt perplexed names of Subſtances. How- 
ever, they were pleaſed to comply with my Motion, and upon Exami- 
nation found, that the ſignification of that Word, was not ſo ſettled 
and certain, as they had all imagined ; but that cach of them made it 
a ſign of a different complex /4ea. This made them perceive, that the 
Main of their Diſpute was about the ſignification of that Term ; and 
that they diftercd very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid 


_ and ſubrile Matter, patling through the Conduits of the Nerves ; though 


Inſtance Gold, 


it was not ſo eafic to agree, whether it was to be called Liguor, or no, a 
thing which when cach conſidered, he thought it not worth the con- 
tending about. 

d. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt part of Diſputes, that 
Men are engaged ſo hotly in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an occaſion in ano- 
ther place to rake notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exatly 
the fore-mentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, and we ſhall ſee how 
hard it is preciſely to determine its Sigmfication. Almoſt all agree, that 
it ſhould ſignifi a Body of a certain yellow ſhining Colour ; which bcing 
the /dca to which Children have annexcd that name, the ſhining yellow 
part of a Peacock $ Tail, is properly to them Gold. Others finding Fuſi- 
bility join d with that yellow Colour in Gold, think the other which 
contain'd nothing but the /dea of Body with that Colour not truly to 
repreſent Gold, bur to be an impertect 7dca of that fort of Subſtance : 
And therefore the Word Gold, as refcrr'd to that fort of Subſtances, dces 
of right ſignific a Body of that yellow Colour, which by the tire will be 
reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the ſame Reaſon acds, 
the Weight, which being a Quality, as ſtraitly join'd with that Col ur, as 
its Fuſtbility, he thinks has the fame Reaſon tb be joind in its /dea, and 
to be ſignified by its name : And therefore the other made up of Body, ot 
ſuch a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperte&t ; and fo on of all the reſt: 
V\ herein no one canſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, 
that arealways united in Nature, ſhould be pur into the nominal Etſence, 
and others lett out : Or why the Word Gold, fignifying that fort of B iy 

the 
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the Ring on his Finger is made of, thould determine rhat fort, rather by 0 4 
its Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility ; than by its Colour, Weight, and So- tot 
lubility in ag. reg/a : Since the diflolving it by that Liquor, is as inſepa- Ih! | 
rable trom it, as the Fution by tire ; and they are both of them nothing, il 
Lut the relation that Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a MM! 
Powcr to opcrate differently upon it. For by what Right 1s it,that Fuſt- | 
bility comes to be a part of the Eſſence, ſignified by the Word Gold, and 1's 
Solubility buta property of it : Or why is its Colour part of the Eſſence, Wi 
and its Mallcableneſs but a property 2 That which LImean, is this, That { 
theic Leing all but Properties, depending, on its real Conſtitution ; and 
nothing but Powers, cither aCtive or pallive, in reference to other Bodies, | 


noone has Authority to determine the fignification of the Word Go/d, 
(a5 reterr d to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature, ) more to one Colleion 
of /dz45 to be found in that Body, than to another : Whereby the {ignifi- 
cation of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has | 
been faid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance; | 
and, | think, I may fay no Body all. And theretore we have but very h 
impertcct deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Signis 
fications. 
9. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is caſie to obſerve, what has been The Names of y 
betore remarked, viz. that the Names of imple Ideas are, of all others /mpic Ideas | 
the /eaſt liable ro Miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. Firf?, Becauſe mn | l 
the /deas they ſtand for, being each but one fingle perception, are much 
eaſier got, more clearly retain'd, than the more complex ones, and there- | 
fore are not liable to the uncertainty, which uſually attends thoſe com- | 
unded ones of Sub/tances and mixed Modes, in which the preciſe num- - | 
ber of ſimple eas, that make them up, are not eaſily agreed, nor fo 
readily kept in mind : and Secondly, becauſe they are never referr'd to I 
any other Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignifie : i! 
Which reference 1s that, which renders the ſignification of the names of 
Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed,and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. 
Men that do not perverſ]y uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves 
tocavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, they are acquainted with, the =— 
Uſe and Signification of the names of ſimple Idea, White and Sweet, = 
Te//ow and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them,which eve- j 
ry one preciſely comprehends, or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and j 
ſceks to be informed. But what preciſe ColleCtion of fimple Ideas, Me- Yi 
deſty or Frugality ſtand tor in another's uſe, is not fo certainly known : pi 
And however we areapt to think, we well enough know, what is meant 
by Geldor Iron ; yet the precile complex 1dea, others make them rhe 
ſigns of, is not ſo certain : And [ believe it 1s very feldom that in Spea- 
ker and Hearer, they ſtand for cxatly the fame Collection : Which muſt | 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made ule of in Dil- | 
courles, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, and would 
ſcttle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the Conſequences, n 
that follow from them, | 
d. 19. By the fame Rule, the names of /imple Modes are next to thoſe And next to 
of jtaple Ideas, leaſt liable to Donbt or Uncertainty, eſpecially th« ſe of EINE e = | 
Figure and Number, of which Men have fo clear and diſtinct Ideas gy PIO 4 
Who ever, that had a Mind to underſtand them, miſtook the orcinary 93, ,,2 tl 
| meaning of $:7-2», or a Triangle 2 And in general the leatt compoune- doubrful ar: 
ded Hdews in every kind have th leaſt dubious names. ps | 
$ 20. Mixed >iudes theretore, that arc made vp bur of a few and ob- 4; a 
Vious ſimple /dogs, have utually names of no very uncertain Significa- Modes and 
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tion. But the names of mixed Modes, which comprehend a great num- 
ber of ſimple /deas, are commonly of a very doubttul,and undetermined 
meaning, as has been ſhewn. The names of Subſtances, being annexed 
to /deas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of 
the patterns they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Impertection 
and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a plulolophical ule of 
them. 
1 this Im- Y. 2x. The great diſorder that happens in our names. of Subſtances, 
p-r/ect:ow proceeding tor the moſt part trom our want of Knowledge,and Inability 
W244" to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, 
Why 7 charge this as an Imperfedton, rather upon our ords than Under- 
ſtandings. This Exception, has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that [ 
think my ſelt obliged, to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this Me. 
thod. I mult conliels then, that when I firſt began this Diſcourte of the 
Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had not the leaſt Thought, 
that any Conſideration of Words was at all neceſlary to it. But when 
having palled over the Original and Compoſition of our /deas, I began 
to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had 
ſo near a connexion with Words, that unlels their force and manner of 
Signification were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little faid clear- 
ly and pertinently concerning Knowledge : which being converlant 
about Truth, had conſtantly to do with Propoſitions : and though i 
terminated in Things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the inter- 
vention of Words, that they ſeem'd ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledge. Ar leaſt they interpoſe themlielves to much berween our 
Undcritandings, and the Truth, it would contemplare and apprehend, 
that like the Medium through which viſible Obj-.ts paſs, their Obſcu- 
rity and Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt betore our Eyes, and im- 
pole upon our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men 
put upon themtſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's Dif- 
putes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, *and their un- 
certain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have realon to think this no 
ſmall obltacle in the way to Knowledge ; which, I conciude we arc the 
more careful to be warned of, becauſe it has been fo far from being ta- 
ken notice of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 
been made the buſineſs of Men's ſtudy ; and attained the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter, But I 
am apt toimagine, that were the imperſections ot Language, as the In- 
ſtrument of Knowle ge, more throughly weighed, a great many of the 
Controverfies, that make ſuch a noiſe in the World, wou'd of rhemiclves 
ccaſe; and the way to Knowledge, and, perhaps, Peace too, lic a great 
deal opener than it does. 
Tiis ſrould d. 22. Sure [ am, that the ſignification of Words, in all Languages, de- 
teach us Ms: pending very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and /dcas of him that 
phone /, uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty, to Men of the ſame 
-wn Sexe of Language and Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
«/d 441-07. he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find,in almoſtevery one of them, 
a diſtinct Language, though theſame Words. But when to this natural 
difficulty in every Country, there ſhall be added different Countries, and 
remote Ages, Wherein the Speakers and Writers had. very difterent No- 
tions, Tempcers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. every 
one of whic!1, influenced the fignification of rheir Words then, thoug| to 
us now thcy are loft and unknown, 7? would become us to be charitable 
ore to another 712 vir Luterpretations or Miſuaderſtandings of thoſe ancict 
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[5;7/278, Which though of great concernment to us to be underſtood, 
ir liable to the unavoidable . difficulties of Speech, which (it we except 
the Names of fimplc Zdeas, and fome very obvious Things) is not cap2- 
le, without a conttant defining rhe terms, of conveying the fenfe ard 
:ntention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, 
to the Hearer, And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as 
they are matters of the higheſt concernment,fo there will be the greatelt 
difticulty. 

23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the Old 


and New Teltament, are but too maniteſt proots of this. Though every reach »; Mz. 


thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay, 
cannot ciuuſe but be very fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to 
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be wondred, that the Will of GOD, when cloathed in Words, ſhould be 94 Aurhor:. 


liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
ſort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in Fleſh, was 
ſubjcQ to all the Frailties and. Inconveniencies of humane Nature, Sin 
excepted, And we ought to magnific his Goodnels, that he hath ſpread 
before all the World, ſuch legible Characters of his Works and Provi- 
dence, and given all Mankind ſo ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they 
to whom this written Word never came, could not (when-ever they 
ſet themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of 
the Obcdience due to Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Reli- 
gion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come 
to be controverted ; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed to 
us by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural ob- 
ſcurities and difficulties incident to Words, methinks it would become 
us to be more caretul and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs ma- 
giſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and inter- 
pretations of the latter. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Abuſe of VVords. 


d. I. Eſides the imperfection that is naturally in Language, and the 


4 ibuſe 6 


obſcurity and contuſion that is fo hard to be avoided in the 1774s. 


Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Neglects, which Men 
are guilty of, in this way of Communication, whereby they render theſe 
ſigns leſs clear and diſtinct in their ſignification, than naturally they need 
to be. 

- &. 2. Fir, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is,the uſing 
of Words, without clear and diſtint 7deas ; or, which is worle, ſigns 
withont any thing ſignified. Ot theſe there are two forts : 

[. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that it they be 
examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, and their appropriated 
Uſe, nor to ſtand tor any clear and diſtin eas. Theſe, for the moſt 
part, the ſeveral £-7s of Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For 
their Authors, or Fromoters, either afteQting ſomething ſingular, and out 
of the way of common apprehenfions, or tro ſuppert ſome ftrang2 Opt- 
nions, or cover ſome Weaknets of their Hyporheſis, feliom tail ro con 
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new Wo rds, and ſuch as, when they come to be examine d, may 
juſtly be called infenifeant Terms, For having either had no determi- 
nate Collection of /deas annexed to them, when they were firlt inven- 
ted ; or at lealt ſuch as, it well examined, will be lound inconſiltent, 
tis no wonder 1t afterw ards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they 
remain empty Sounds, with little or no ſignitication, amongtt thiote 
who think it enough to have them often in their mouths, as the di- 
ſtinguithing CharaCters of their Church, or School, without mucl1 
troubling their heads to examine, what are the preciſe /deas they ſtand 
for. I ſhall not need here to heap up inſtances, every one's reading and 
converſation will ſufficiently furniſh him: Or it he wants to be better 
ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters of thele kind of Terms, I mean the School- 
men and Mectaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the diſputing natural 
and moral Philoſophers of thele latter Ages, may be comprehended, )!12ave 
wherewithal abundantly to content him. 
pitinur_ a d. 3. II. Orticrs there be, who extend this abuſe vet farther, who take 
nn ſo lutle care to lay by W ords, which in their primary notation have 
car des, ſearce any clear and diſtin Ideas they are annexed to, that by an un- 
pardonable negligence, they lamiliarly uſe Words, which the Propriety of 
Language has affixed to very important /deas, w \ithout any diſt init mean- 
in7 at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &%c. are Words frequent enough in 
every Man's mouth ; but it a great many of thoſe who uſe them, thould 
be asked, What they mean by them ? they would be at a ſtand, and net 
know what to anſwer: A plain proof, that though they have learned 
thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongues ends, y et there are 
no clear and diſlin&t /deas laid up in their Minds, which are to be ex- 
preſicd to others by them. 
Occaſimed by &. 4. Men, having been accuſtomed irom their Cradles to /earn Words, 
— fore Which are eaſily got and retained, before they knew, or had tramed rhe 
the Ideas they comple x Ideas, to which they were annexed, or which were to be found 
belong ro 11 tie things hey were thought to ſtand tor, they uſually continue to do 
ſo all their Lives, and withour raking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in 
their Minds clear and diſtin /deas, they ule their Words tor ſuch un- 
ſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting themſelves with 
the tame Words other People uſe; as if their very ſound, neceſlarily car- 
ried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This though Men make a 
ſhitt with, in the ordinary Occurrences of Lite, wlicre they find it ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood, and theretore they make 11gns till rhey are 10: 
Yet this inſignificancy in their Words, when they come to Reaſon, con- 
cerning either their Tenents or Intereſt, maniteſtly fills their Diſcourſe 
with abundance of empty unintelligible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in 
moral Matters, where the Words, tor the "molt part, ſtanding tor ar- 
birrary and numeroas Collections of /deas, not regularly and perma- 
nently united in Neture, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, 
or at lcait very obſcure and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men 
take the Words they find in ute amongſt their Neighbours ; and thar 
they may not feem 1gnorant what they ttand for, ule them contidently, 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning : 
Whcoreby, belides the eaſe of it, they obrain this advantage, Thar as in 
fuch Dilcourles they ſeldom are in the right, fo they are as ſeldom to be 
convinced, that they are in the wrong ; 1t being all one to go about to 
draw tizole Men our of their Miſtakes, who have no fetled Notions, as 
to dijpoiicls a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſetled abode: 1 ins 
| gucls 
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L cuts to be fo; and every one may obferve in himſclt and others, whe- 
ther it be, or no. 

d 5. Secondly, Another great-abuſe of Words is, Licorftancy in the uſe $:cond'y, Us 
of them. It is hard to find a Diſcourte written of any Subjet, eſpecially © 422 
of Controverſic, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, oO 
the fame Words (and thole commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, 
and upon which the Argument turns) uſed fomertimes tor one Colle tion 
of ſimple {dzas, and ſometimes tor another, which is a per{et abuſe of 
Language. Words being intended tor ſigns of my /-a5, to make them 
known toothers, not by any natural ſignification, but by a voluntary im- 
poſition, *ris plain cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes 
for one thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wilſul doing whereof, can 
be imputed to nothing but great folly.or greater diſhoneſty. And a Man, 
in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairneſs, make rhe 
Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther Colleftion of Unites : v. g. this Character 3, itand ſometimes for 
three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes tor eight ; as in his Diſcourſe, 
or Reatoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 
ſimple /deas. It Men ſhould do fo in their Reckonings, I wonder who 
would have to do with them 2 One who ſhould ſpeak thus, in the At- 
fairs and Butineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, ſometimes 
nine, as beſt ſerved his advantage, would preſently have clapp'd upon 
him one of the two Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with ; and yet 
in Arguings, and learned Conteſts,the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes com- 
monly tor Wit and Learning: But yet,to me, it appears a greater diſho- 
neſty, than the miſplacing ot Counters, in the caſting up a Nebr, and the 
cheat the greater,by how much Truth is of greater concernment and va- 
lue, t!:an Money. 

9. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an affected Oe{curity, by Thirdy, 48+ 
either applying old Words, to new and unuſual Signitfications ; or intro- #*4 O#curicy 
ducing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining either ; or elſe put- J;cac,us © 
ting them ſo rogether, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Yeripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 
other Sects have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of 
them, that are not cumbred with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the imper- 
fection of Humane Knowledge, J} which they have been tain to cover 
with Obſcurity of Terms, and to conlound the Signification of Words, 
which, like a miſt betore Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak parts 
from being diſcovered. That Body and Fxrex/ton, in common ute, 
ſtand tor two diſtin& 7deas, is plain to any one that will but retle-? a 
little : For were their Signification precitely the f:me, it would be as 
proper, and as intelligible to fay, the Body of an Fxten/toa, as the Exe 
tenſion of a Bedy ; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary to con- 
tound their Signification. To this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of confoun- 
ding the Sigmtfication of Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences, as 
they have been handled in the Schools, have given Reputation ; and 
the adinircd Arr of Ditputing, hath added much to the natural impertc- 
ction of Languages, whilſt it tas been made uſe of and fitted, to per- 
plex the tigmiication of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 
and Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of learned 
Writings, will find the Words there much more obicure, uncertain, 
and undeterinined in their Meaning, t!:an they are in ordinary Conver- 
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Loyick awd 5, This is unavoidably to be fo, where Men's Parts and Learning, are 
om ug [= eſtimated by their Skill in Di/puting. And it Reputation and Reward 
butedts this, ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moltly on the finencfs and 
niccties of Words, 'tis no wonder if the Wit of Man ſo employ'd, ſhould 
perpiex, involve, and ſubtilize the ſignification of Sounds, fo as never to 
want ſomcthing to fay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the 
Victory being adjuſted not to him who had Truth on his tide, but the 
laſt word in the Diſpute. | 
Calling d 8. This, though a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the di- 
Sbe/e:%, ret oppotite to the ways of Knowledge, hath yer paſſed hitherto under 
the laudable and eſteemed Names ot Subt/ety and Acuteneſs, and has had 
the applaule of the Schools, and encouragement of one part of the lear- 
ned Men of the World ; and no wonder, fince the Philoſophers of old, 
(the diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lucian witti- 
ly, and with reaſon taxes,) and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory 
and Eſteem, tor their great and univerſal Knowledge, caſter a great deal 
to be pretende] to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perple- 
xed Words, and procure to themiclves the admiration of others, by un- 
intell;gible terms, the apter to produce wonder, becaule they could not 
be underſtood : whiltt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Do- 
Gtors- were no Wiſer, nor more uſctul, than their Netghbours ; and 
brought but ſmall advantage ro humane Lite, or the Societies, wherein 
they lived : Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no 
new Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the figni- 
fication ot old ones,and ſo bringing all Things into queſtion and diſpute, 
were a thing profitable ro the Lite of Man, or worthy Commendation 
and Reward. 
This Lear &.g. For, notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all knowing 
hes gle Doctors, it was to theunſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of 
* the World owed their Peace, Detence, and Libertics; and from the illite- 
rate and contemned Mechanick, (a Name ot Diſgrace,) that they recei- 
ved the improvements of uſetul Arts. Nevertheteſs, this artificial Igno- 
rance, and /earned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no cafier way to that pitch 
of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by amuſing the 
Men ot Buſineſs, and [gnorant, with hard Words, or employing the In- 
genious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about unintelligible Yerms, and 
holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, 
there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to {trange and 
abſurd Dodtrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undelined Words. Which yet make theſe Retreats, more 
like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſles of fair 
Warriours : which if it be hard to get them out of, it 1s not tor the 
ſtrength that is in thein, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity 
of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to 
the Mind of Man, there is no other defence leit for Abſurdity, but Obs 
{curity. 
Bu: deſtrexs O. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquiſt- 
the ſis tive Men, from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
1-4 and hath much perplexed, whillt it pretended to inform the Underitan- 
and Commu ding. For welee, that other well-meaning and wife Men, whoſe Equ- 
mea cation and Parts had not acquired that accuteneſs, coule intelligibly cx- 
prets themſelves to one another ; and 1n its plain uſe, make a bench vo 
Language, 
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Language. But though unlearned Men well enough underfton the 


Words ite and Black, Gc. and had conſtant Notions of the /deas fg- 
nitied by thoſe Words ; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had lear- 
ning and ſubtlety encugh to prove, that Snow was black ; 1.e. to prove, 
that Y/ 1470 was Black; whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the: 
Inſtruments and Means ot Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruttion, and So- 
cicty ; Whilſt with great Art and Subtlety they did no more but perplex 
and confound the Signification of Words, and thereby render Language 
leſs uſciul, than the real Defects of it had made it, a Gift, which the 1!- 
lirerate had not attained to. 

d. 11, Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct Men's Underſtandings, 4 v4! 4: 
and profit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known ;;. "Cd of 
Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, tar ſurpaſling the Ca- the Leerers, 
pacity of the liliterate, Dall, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, 
that he could pur 4. for B. and D. for E. &c. tothe no ſmall admiration 
and benefit of his Reader ; it being as ſenſleſs to put Black, which is a 
Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible /dea, to pur it, I fay, for ano- 
ther, or the contrary Zdea, i.e. to call Snow Black, as to put this mark .4. 
which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one modification of Sound, 
made by a certain motion of the Organs of Speech, for B.which is agreed 
on to ſtand tor another modification of Sound, inade by another certain 
motion of the Organs of Speech. 

$. 12. Nor hath this miſchiet ſtopped in logical Niceties, or curious Th4« av 5; 
empty Speculations; it hath invaded the great Concernments of Humanc _—_ Re- 
Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material Truths of Law /;;” ® ow 
and Divinity ; brought Confuſion, Diſorder, and Uncertainty into the 
Aﬀairs of Mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great meaſure ren- 
dred uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have the 
greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes, upon the Laws of GOD 
and Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and per- 
plex the ſenſe > What have been the effe& of thoſe multiplied curious 
DiſtinCtions, and accute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, lea- 
ving the Words more. unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs 2 
How elſe comcs it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their 
Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are ealily underſtood ; ſpeaking 
to thcir People, in their Laws, are not ſo ? And, as I remarked before, 
doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very 
well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that he reads, rill he conſults an 
Expolitor, or goes to Council ; who by that time he hath done explain- 
ing them, makes the Words fignific either nothing at all, or what he 
pleaſes. 

$. 13. Whether any by Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occaſioned 449125: nr 
this, 1 wiil not here examine ; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether 7,4,” 
ir would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment 1t 1s to know 
Things as they are, and to do what they ought ; and not to ſpend 
their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to and fro: Whe- 
ther it would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of Words were made 
plain, and direct ; and that Language, which was given us tor the 1n- 
provement ol Knowledge, and bond of Society, ſhould nor be employ d 
to darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Mitts, and ren- 
der unintcll:gible both Morality and Religion ? Or that at lealt, ut 
this will happen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Know:edge to 
Jo lo ? J 
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Fott:Þ'y, ta- d. 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of IWords is, the taking them {+ x 

-"<—o*gs FR Things. Thus, though it, in lomc UCEree, oncerns all Naincs in genera! : 

= yet more particularly affeQts thoſe of Subſtances: And to this Abuſe, 

thoſe Men are moſt ſubje&, who confine their Thoughts to any one 5y. 

tem, and give themſelves up into a firm belief of the Pertcttion ot any 

received Hypotheſis ; whereby thev come tobe perſuaded,that the Terms 

of that Sec, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perietly 

correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who 15 there, that has been bred 

up in the Peripatctick Philotophy, who does not think the Ten Names, 

undcr which arc ranked the Ten Predicaments, to be exactly contorma- 

ble to the Nature of Things 2 Who 15 there, of that School, that 1s not 

perſuaded, that /#b/kantial forms, wegetative Souls, alhorrence of a Vacu- 

wm, intentional Species, Cc. arc ſomething real > Theſe Words Men have 

Icarncd from ther very entrance upon Knowledge, and have found ther 

Maſters and Svſlems lav great ſtreſs upon them ; and therefore they can- 

not quit the Opinion, that they are contormable ro Nature, and are the 

Repreſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platontsfs have 

thor S2/ of rhe World, and thc Fpicureans their endeavour towards Bic- 

{114 in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſc- 

P'i, has not a diſtin@ ſer of Terms, that others underſtand not. Burt yct 

r13i5 Gibberiſh, which in the weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding, lerves 

fo well to palliate Men's Iznorance,and cover their Errours, comes by fa- 

mitiar uſe amongſt thoſe ot the fame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 

part of Language, and of all other the Terms the molt Gignificant : And 

ſhould 4&ria/ and -&herial Vehicles come once, by the prevalency of 

thr DoQrine, to be gencrally recerved any where, no doubt thoſe Terms 

would make impretſions on Men's Minds, fo as to cſtablith them in the 

perſuaſion of the reality ol {uc!;t Things, as much as that peripatctick 
Forms have heretofore done. 


5 p , ! */3 » fn 2 > ” 3 4 'P 1 
Injtante in d. I59, How much z2.ames taken for Things, arc apt to mill, al the 7/1- 
3 #5 ”* ' * * . p p 4 + . ” ks = K. A | 
"Larter, derj{indine, the attentive Reading ol piiiofophical Writers wonld abun- 
LF a | ES OM EET CIERE 2 
dantly ditcover ; and that, pcrkaps, in Words jittic {utpectai! any tuch 


miſuſe. I {hall inNance in one only, and thita very famil:ir one. How 
many intricate Ditputes have there been about 47.7rer, 25 ii thicre were 
ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, diſtin from 52dy, as tis evident, the 
Word a:ter (tands tor an /dea diſtin from the //-2 of Body. For it 
the Ze; theſe rwo Terms ſtood for, were precitcly the fame, they might 
indiflercntly in all Places be put one for the other : bur we {ce, that rho 
it be propcr to ſay,” There is oe” Matter of a Bodies, one cannot tay, 
There is ewe Hody of all Matters: We tamiliarly tay, one Zody is bigocr 
than another, bur it ſounds harſh ſand I think isnever uſed) ro lav, one 
Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then : 77-, from 
hence, that though /7atzer and Body be nor really diftint; but where- 
ever there is one, thcre 15 the other : Yet Matter and Body, itand (or 


z ” 


two ditierent Conceptions, whereo! the one 15 incomplete, and but a parc 


NZ tome to be uſed tor the Subſtance and Solidity of Body, without ta- 
King in its Extenſion and Figure: And theretore it is that ſpeaking ot 
Miiter, we fpeakof it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly con- 
tains nothing but the /d-z of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every wher- | 
tne fame, every where untorm : And therefore we no more conceive. | 
ſpeak of diffurent fitters in the World, than we do of diftercnt Solitdi- | 
tics ; tlicuo't we toth concave, and folk of different Bodios, Locev 
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Fyontion and F:cure arc capabbic of variation. Pur ſince Solfditry cannot [q 
-xilt Without kxtention, and Fiome, the taicing Afrtrer to be the name Fl 
ON OMAN remty exiting undcr thot Prectiion, has no doubt produced j 
thoſe ob{utire and vnintetiipible Nifcourtes and Diſputes, which nave fil- | 
[T4 t; =; "GS 4: Books of Piulolophers Concern ng Mater ti Prima . » ( 1 
WG mere on of Abulc,how farit may concern a great many other Wi! 
gr 1 erms, | leave to be confidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt "nl 
14, that ve inould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if = 
Words vere tain tor what they arc, thc ſons of our Ideas only, and i 
not tor Things themſelves. For when we argue about AZ./er, or any ug 
tC ile 1crm, We truly argue only about the /4ca we exprels by rhar { 
i114, Whether that preciſe /dea agree to any thing really exiſting in 
FNaturc. or no. And it Men would tell, what /deas they make their V\ ords f 
ſtan! tor, there could not be halt that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the *1% 
ſcarc!i or fupport of Truth, that there is. \ 
d. 106. But whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of T/45 ma/: i 
Words, this, I am ſure, that by conſlant and familiar uſe, they charm © 4m; bl 
Mcon into Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. Twould be bv 
a hard Matter, to perſuade any one, that the Words which his Father or \. 
Se'oh-maiter, the Parſon ot the Pariſh, or ſuch a Reverend Ducter uſed, of 
' 198178 that really cxifted in Nature : Whucli, perhaps, 1s non? | j 
of 71/& iVM[ CluſesSy that cn are ſo hut Aly drawn to Quit their Miſtakes, bs! 
e\ £11 11 Opimons purely pluloſophical, and where they have no other in- | 
tereſt vir Truth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, [' 
remaining trm in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions 4 
annexed ro them, ſhould not be removed. dV 
d. L7. Fifthly, Another cibuſe of Words, 1s the ſetting them in the Fif:hiy ſetting W 
place of Things which they do or can by no means (2niffe. We may obſerve, : run grabs wy 1 
that in the general names ol Subſtances, whereot the nominal Eiaces jus. Y 
are only known to us, when we put them into Propofitions,and aftirm or 4 
deny any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly tuppoſe, or j 
intend, they ſhould ſtand tor the real Etlence ol a certain fort of Subſtan- þ 
ces. For when a Man fays Gold is malleable, he means, and would inft- | 
nuate ſomething more than this, that what / cal Gold is malleable, (tho Þ 
truly it amounts to no more, ) but would have this underſtood, v2. rhat if 
Gold; t. E. what has the real Fiſence of Gold is t8.1t able, which amounts i 
to thus much, that Malleableneſs dopends 041, and 11 inſeparable from the 
real Fiſence of Gold. But a Man,not knowing wherein that rcal Elfence ? 
conliſts, the connexion in his Mind of Malleablenets, 1s not truly with & 
an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the ſound Gold he puts for it, | F 


Thus when we fay, that Animal rationale 1s, and Animal wplume t bes = 


Latis unznibus, is not 2 good definition of a Man ; tis Plain, we iuppole ; 
the Name az in this calc to ſtand tor the real Eflence ot a Species, and \| 
would iigniiic, thata ra7c0val Animal better deſcribed that real Ellence, |. 
than a :vo-log d Animal with broad Nails, and without Feathers. For v 


clic. whv might not Plato as properly make the Word, 3:%«7&-.or Mar, 
ſtand 1or 11s complex /de.z, made up ot the /dcas of a Body, diltingui- " 
ed trom others, Ly a certain ſhape and other outward appearances, as [oj 
Ariſtotle, make the complex /dea, to which he gave the Name «gz &”, 
or 4/44, of Budy, and the Faculty of reaſoning join'd together, unlets tac 
name &t9%2 3, of an, Were ſuppoled to ſtand for fommcthing el!c, than 
whar it [:gnitics, and be put in the place of ſome other thing than the 
/dcaa Man proticiics he would exprels by it ? 
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7g. Puttinzg &, 18. "Tis true, the names oi Subitances would be much more uſeful, 


warts "+ Now and Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were tlie real Eſſen- 
of SulSances. ces of Subſtances the /deas in our Minds, which thoſe Words t{ignified. 
And tis for want of thoſe real Eſſences, that our Words convey lo little 
Knowledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes about them : And therctore 
the Mind, to remove that Imperfeflion as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand for a thing, having that real Eſſence, as 
if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For though the Word 
Man or Gold, t:gnifie nothing truly but a complex 7dea of Properties,uni- 
ted together in one ſort ol Subſtances : Yet there is fearce any Body in 
the uſe of theſe Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand 
tor a thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend ; 
which is fo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by 
2 plain Abule, it adds to it : when we would make them ſtand for ſome- 
thing, which not bcing in our complex /dea, the name we ule, can no 
wavs be the ſ19gn oi. 
Hence we d. 19. This ſh:ws us the Reaſon, Why in m/xed Modes any of the 
ik 9% TIdew that make the Compoſiticn of the complex one, being left out,or 
ers,” 6.2. Changed, it is allowed to be another thing, z. e. to be of another Species, 
ſtarices, not ro 45 15 plain in Chance-medly, Man-/laurhter, Murther, Parricide, &c. the 
nes. Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex //e ſignitted by that name, 1s 
the real. as well as nominal Eſſence ; and thicre 1s no ſecret reference of 
that name to any other Eſſence, but that. But in SZ/tances, it is not {o. 
For tizough in that called Gold, one puts into his complex /dea, what 
another leaves out ; and ice Vers: yet Men do not uſually think,that 
theretore the Species 1s changed : Becauſe they ſecrctly in their Minds 
reterr that name, and ſuppoſe it annexcd to a real immutable Eſſence of 
a thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his 
complex /dea of Geld, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility in 24. regia,which 
he put not 1n 1t before, 1s not thought to have changed the Species ; bur 
only to have a more perfect 7dea, by adding another, which is always, 
in rer2#: #4tura, joined with thoſe other, of which his former complex 
Idea conſiſted. But this reference of the name, to a thing whereot we 
have not the /zea, is fo tar from helping at all, that it only ſerves the 
more to involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to thercal 
Ellence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Go/d ( which by ſtanding tor 
a more or leſs perte& Collection oft ſimple /deas, ſerves to deſign that 
ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe} comes to have no Signi- 
fication at all, being put for ſomewhat whereot we have no Zdea at 
all ; and fo can ſignifie nothing at all, when the Body it felt is away. 
For however it may be thought all one ; yer, it well conſidered, it 
will be found a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in name, and 
about a parcel.ot the Body it ſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf-G»/d laid be- 
fore us ; though in Diſcourſe, we are fain to ſubſtitute rhe name tor the 
thing, 
ſe Cauſe of A, 20, That which, I think, very much diſpoſcs Men to ſubſtitute 
6/1 74% £ their names for the real Eſſences of Species, is the ſuppoſition Lefore 
Nature's wor- Mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the Produchon of Tings, 
kg always and fets the Boundaries to each of thoſe Speczes, by giving exactly tle 
gt#9 famereal internal Conſtitution to each individual, which we rank under 
one general name. Whereas any one who obſerves their difleren: 
Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by 
the fame name, arc in their internal Conſtitution, as diiferent one 
jrom another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked unccr different 
ſpecifick 
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Chap. X. 


CO eu d 


Abuſe of Words. 


ſpecitick Names. This ſuppeſition, however that the ſame preciſe in- 
ternil Contitution Toes al vays with the fame ſpecifici {1 , {-f mates 
Men fo. ward to take thoſe names for the Ropreſentatives of thof: 
real Fjences, though indeed they fignifie nothing but the complex 
Ideas they have In their Minds, when they vfe them. $So that, if I may 
ſo ſay, 14n1ying one thing, and bling ſuppoſed for, or put in the 
place oi another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great 
deal of Uncertainty in Men's Diſcourſes ; efpecially in thoſe, who have 
throughn!y imbibed the Doctrine of ſ#//fantial Forms, whereby they 
firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be determincd and di- 
ſt,nzuiſhed. 

d. 21. tut however prepoſterous and abſurd it be, to make ovr 
names ſtand for /deas we have not, or (which is all one | Eſſences 
that we know not, it being in efte&t, to make our Words the f1gns of 
nothing ; yet tis evident to any one, whoever fo little retleQs on the 
uſe Men make of their Words, that there is nothing more familiar. 
When a Man asks, whether this or that thing he ſe2s, ler it be a Drill, 
or a monltrous Fztus, be a Man, or no; tis evident, the Queit.on is 
not, Whether that particular thing agree to his complex 7dea, cx- 
prelied by the name Man - But whether it has in it the real Efſence of a 
Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his name Man to ſtand for. In 
which way of uſing the names of Subſtances, there are thele tale ſuppo- 
ſitions contained. 

{rF, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which 
Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they are diſtin- 
guiihed into Species. That every thing has a real Conſtitution, 
whereby it 1s What it 1s, and on which its ſenſible Qualities depend, 
is palt doubt : But I think it has been proved, that this makes not rhe 
diſtinction of Spectes, as we rank them ; nor the boundarics of their 
names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had 7deas of theſe pro- 
poſed Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elle is it, to enquire whether this 
or that thing have the real Eſſence of the Species May, if we did not ſup- 
poſe that there were ſuch a ſpecifick Eflence known + Which ver is utter- 
ly falſe - And rheretore ſuch Application of names, as would make them 
ſtand tor /deas we have not, mult needs cauſe great diforder in Diſcour- 
ſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great inconvenience in our Com- 
munication by Words. 

C. 22. Six:bly, There remains vet another more general, though, 


* 


pertaps, Icls obſerved 47fe of Words ; and that is, that Men j}:a- / 


ving by a long and tamiliar ute annexed to them certain Jes, they 
are apt 70 imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connexion between the 
names and the frenification they uſe them in, that thev for's arely 
ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning is : and thcre- 
fore one ovgiht to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt 
doubr, that in the uſe of thoſe common received founds, the Spea.- 
ker and Hearer had ncceffarily the fame preciſe /feaxs. Whence pre- 
fuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have 
thereby, as it were, fet before others the very thing they r2ik of. 
Ana 1o likewiſe taking the Words of others, 2s naturally ſtanding tor 
juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, 
they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or underſtand 
clearly others NE2nmng. From whence commonly proceeds Notte, and 
Ws. LIMITS RIES e oye Trrtorrnatin - en ft Mey thee 
Vrangling, WICIGUG If DIOUOMENT Or MUOCCINITLOMN x v hillt Men rake 
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Words to be the conſtant regular _ of agreed Notions, which in 
truth are no more but the voluntary and unſteady ſ1gns of their own 
Ideas. And ycot Men think it {trange, it in Diſcc urſe, or (whicre it 
is olten abſolutely neceflary ) in Diipute, one fometimes a' ks the 
meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings, one may every day 
obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there are tew names of 
complex 1deas, which any two Men ule for the fame juit preciſe Col- 
lecion. "Tis hard to name a Word, which will not be a clear in- 
ſtance of this. Life is a Term, none more tiamiliar. Any one almoſt 
would take it for an Afﬀront, to be asked whar he mcant by it. And 
yet if it comes in Queſtion, whether a Plant, rat lies ready formed 
in the Seed, have Lite ; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Sweund without Senſe or Motion, be alive or 
no, it is eaſic to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled /fea does not 
always accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, as that of Life is. 
Some gro's and coniuſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to 
Whici "they apply the common Words of their Language, and that 
ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourles and Aftairs : 
but this is not ſufficient for philoſophical Enquirics. Knowledge and 
Reaſoning require preciſe determinate /deas. And though Men will not 
be fo importunatcly dull, as not to underiiand what others ſay, with- 
out demanding, an explication of their Terms ; nor lo troublelomely 
critical, as to corret others in the uſe of the Words they receive from 
them ; yet where Truth and Knowledge arc concerned in the Cafe, I 
know not what Fault it can bc to defire the explication of Words, 
whoſe Senſc ſcems dubious : Or why a Man fhoulc. | © aſhamed to own 
his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man uies lis Word», fince he has 
no other way of certainly knowing it, but by buing inivrmed. This 
Abuſe of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where 1pr-: fo far, nor 
wit!: fo ill Effetts, as amongſt Men of Letters. Ine multiplication 
—= obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has fo laid waſte the intel!cAual 

World, is owing to nothing more, than to this i!} uſe of Words. For 
though it bc oencrally believed, that there 15 great diverlity ' of Opi- 
nions 1n the Volumes and Varicty of Controverties, the World is diſtra- 
ed with ; yet the molt I can find, that the contending learn:d Men 
of difterent Parties do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that 
they ipeak different Languages. For | am ayt to imagine, that when 
any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know w/ at they 
think, they think all the fame: Thouzh perhaps, what they Would have, 
be different. 


Toe Ends of Y.23. To conclude this Conſideration of the Imperfetion, and Abuſe 


L anguazve, 
Firſt, Þ con- 
vey our Ideas. 


of Language ; the ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being 
chiefly | thete three: Firſt, To make known one Man's Thoughts or Ideas 
to another. Secondly, To do it with as much eaſe and quickneſs, as is 
pollible; and Zh:rdly, Thereby to convey the Anowledge of Things. 
Language is cither abuſed, or deficient, when 1t fails in any of thcle 
Three. 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of thefe Ends, and lay not open one 
Man's 1:{e.as to anothers view. F#:r/t, When Men have names in their 
Mouths without any clear and diſtin /deas in their Minds, whereof 
they are the ſigns ; or Secondly, When they apply the common received 
names of any Language to /deas, to which the commen uſe of that Lan- 
ouage does not apply them ; or 7hirdly, When they apply them very 

unſtcadily, 
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unſtcadily, making them ſtand now tor one, and Ly ard |» for 2n 
[1oa. 
d. 2.4- Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts. v ich all rhe © 
quicknets and eatc that may be, when they have compicx Zdeas, wichnur *” 
having diſtinct names tor them. This is ſometimes the Faulr of the Lan- © 
guogeit felt, which has not in it a Sound yet apply d to ſuch a S\gnific:- 
tion : And ſomerimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learn 
he naine tor that //c. he would (ſhew another. 
d. 25. 7hird!y, There is no Knowledge of Things conveyed by Men's : 
Words, when their /deas agree not to the Reality of Things. Though - 
it be a DeleCt, that has its Original in our Zſeas, which are not fo con{or- * 
mable ro the Nature of Things, as Attention, Study, and Application * 
might make them : Yet it fails not to extend it ſelf to our Words t-9, 
when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any Rea- 
lity or Exiſtence. 1: 
d. 26. Firft, He that »th Words of any Language, without di- Ow GE9-1 
ſtint Ideas in his Mind, to which he applies them, does, fo tar as he at 4+/c. 
uſes them in Diſcourſe, only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signi- 
fication ; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard 
Words, or learned Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in 
Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his 
Study, but the bare Titles of Books, without poſleſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according 
to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of 
v.cll turncd Periods, do yet amount tc nothing but bare Sounds, and no- 
thing clle. 
S. 27. Secondly, He that has complex 74-25, without particular 
names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookſeller, 
who had in his Ware-houſe Volumes that lav there unbound , and 
without Titles ; which he conld therefore make known to others, onlv 
by ſhewing the looſe thucts, and communicate them only by "Tale. 
This Man 1s hindre«d in his Diſcourſe, for want of Words to commu- 
nicate his complex /4c15, which he is therefore forced to make known 
by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compote them ; and fo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another Man fignifies in 
ONC. 
$ 23. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the {ame Sign for the fame 
11ea, but uſes the fame Words ſometimes in one, and fomertimes in ano- 
ther Signification, ought to pals in the Schools and Converſation, for as 
fair a Man, as he does in the Market and Exchange, who fells ſeveral 
Things under the fame name. 
$. 29. Fearthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to /deas, 
difterent from thoſe, to which the common uſe of that Country ap- 
plies them, however his own Underſtanding may be filled with Truth 
and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able to convey much ot it to 
others, without defining his Terms. For however, the Sounds are fuc!: 
as arc familiarly known, and eaſily entcr the Ears of thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to them ; yet ſtanding for other /deas than thoſe they utu- 
ally are annexcd to, and arc wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, 
they cannot make known his Thoughts who uſes them. | 
d. 30. /7thly, He that hath 7deas of Subſtances, which never exiſted, 
or have anv correſpondence with the real Nature ct Tings, to WINCH 
ard, perhaps, 


es ſetied ani doined Names, may fill his Diicourte. ar 
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but will be very far from advancing thereby one jet in rcal and trve 
Knowledge. | 
How Mon's $. 3i. He that hath Names without /deas, wants Meaning in his 
1,7-:74 Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex 7eos 
| : without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Exprellions, 
and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. He that uſes his Words looſly and 
{ unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not underſtood. He that ap- 
| plies his Names to /deas, different trom their common uſe, wants Propri- 
| ety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh : And he that hath Zdeas of 
| Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, and hath, inſtead 
thereot, Chimeras. 
How in Su\> 4, 32. In our Notions, concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all rhe 
crenmen former Inconveniencies: v.g. I. He that uſes the word Zarantula, with- 
out having any Imagination. or /4ea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a 
good Word ; but fo long, means nothing at all by it. 2. He thar, in a 
new-diſcovered Country, ſhall ſee ſeveral forts of Animals and Vegc- 
tables, unknown to him betore, may have as true /deas of them, as of a 
Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by a deſcription till he ſhall 
cither take the Name the Natives call them by,or give them one himſelt. 
3. He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and ſome- 
tines for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very fallaciouſly. 
4. He that gives the name Horſe, to that /dea which common ulage calls 
Mule, talks improperly,and will not be underſtood. 5.He that thinks the 
name Centaur itands tor ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and mi- 
ſtakes Words for Things. 
gov rand d. 33. In Modes'and Relations generally, we are liable only to the 
ana 8419. four firſt of theſe Inconveniencies, (v/z.) 1. I may have in my Memo» 
ry the Names ot Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have 
any preciſe /deas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe Names. 2. 1 
may have Zdeas, and not know the Names that belong to them ; v. g. 
| may have the Zdea of a Man's drinking tili !1is Colour and Humour be 
altered, ill his Tongue trips, and his ty cs look red, and his Fee: ail 
him ; and yet not know, that it 1s to be calied Urenteanej.. 3.T nay 
have the /deas of Vertues, or Vices, and Naines alio, but appiy them 
amiſs : v.g. When I apply the name Ar ugal//y, to that Zdea which 
others call and ſignifie by this ſound, Coveroyfuveſs. 4. T may uſe any 
of thoſe names with inconſtancy. $5. But in Modes and Relations, 1 
cannot have Zdeas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things : tor Modes 
being complex /deas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; and Relation 
being but my way of conſidering, or comparing two Things toge- 
ther, and fo alſo an /dea of my own making, theſe 7deas can icarce 
be tound to diſagree with any Thing exiſting ; fince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor as Pro- 
perties inſeparably flowing trom the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence 
of any Subtance ; but, as it were, Patterns lodg'd in my Memory, 
with Names annexed to them, to denominare Actions and Relations 
by, as they corae to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 
a wrong, name to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a diticrent 
fenſe 1011 other Feople, 1 am not underſtood, but am thought to have 
wrong Zacas ot them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only it I 
put in my /deas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent /des to- 
ecther, 1 fill my Head allo with Chimeras ; {ince ſuch /deas, if well ex- 
amined, 
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amined, cannot ſo much as cxifl in the Mind, much lefs any real Beirg, 
be ever denominated from them. - 

d. 3.4. Since Wit and Fancy finds caficr entertainment in the World; $::en-!, 7. 
than dry Truth and real Knowledge, fgurativs Speeches, and alluſion in 2watire | 
Language, will hardly be admitted, as a» unpericRion or abuſe of it. 1 FE 0 
conteſs, in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than —_ gs 
Information and Improvement, ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed from 
them, can ſcarce pals for Faults. Burt yet, if we would ſpeak of 'T hings 
as they are, we mult allow, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order | 
and Clearnels, all the artificial and figurative application of Words Elo- | 
quence hata invented, are for nothing elſe, but to inſinuate wrong 7deas, 
move the Paſſions, and thereby miflead the- Judgment ; and fo indeed bi 
are perfe&t cheat: And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory | 
may render them in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are cer- '4 
tainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform and inſtru, wholly to 
be avoided ; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned,cannot but 
be thought a great fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes 
vſe of them. What, and how various they are, I ſhall not trouble my 
ſelt to take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, 
will inſtru thoſe, who want to be informed : Only I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, how little the preſervation and improvement of Truth and Know- 


ledge, is the Care and Concern of Mankind ; ſince the Arts of Fallacy | 


are endow'd and preterred ; and tis plain how much Men love to de- 
ceive, and be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful inſtrument of 
Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and 
has always been had in great Reputation. And, I doubt not, but it 
will be thought great boldneſs, if not brutality in me, to have faid thus 
much againſt it. E/oquexce, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing Beau- 
ties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt : And 'tis in vain to | 
find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be | 


Deceived. [1 
'T 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfeftions and Abuſes. I 


Q. 1. HE natural and improved Imperfecions of Language,we have Theyare worei | 
ſcen above at large ; and Speech being the grear Bond that /**"s- | 

holds Society together, and the common Conduit,whereby the [mprove- 

ments of Knowledge are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation 

to another, it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to contider 

what Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconveniences above-men- 

tioncd, . 

Q. 2. lamnot ſo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt Aye ne eaſe. 

the pcriect Keforming the Languages of the World,no not fo much as that 

of his own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. To require that 

Mcn ſhould uſe their Words, all in the ſame fenſe, and for clear, di- 


lint,and uniform /dear, would be tothink, that all Men ſhould have the 
P p ſame 
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ſame Notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and 
diſtin 7deas of ; which 1s not to be expected by any one, who hath 
not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men,to be very know- 
ing, or very filent. And he muſt be little skill'd in the World, who 
thinks that a voluble Tongue, ſhall accompany only a good Underſtan- 
ding; or that Men's talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion only to 
their Knowledge. 

But yer neceſ]- &, 3, But though the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their own 

+ ty _— ways of Talking, and Gollippings not be robb'd of their ancient Privie 
lege ; though the Schools, and Men of Argument would perizaps take 
it amiſs to have any thing offered, to abate the length,or lc{}>1 rhe num- 
ber of their Ditputcs; yet, methinks thoſe, who pretend /erov/ly to ſearch 
after, or maintain 7r«h, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how 
they might deliver themſclves without Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs, or Equi- 
vocation, to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if care be not 


taken, 
Miſs  &.4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errours and Obſcurity, the 
cans of —_ Miſtakes and Confuſion,that is /pread in the World by an ill uſe of Words, 
Errors. will find ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it has been em- 


ploy d,has contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of Know- 
ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when they would 
think on Things, fix their, Thoughts only on Words, eſpecially when 
they would apply their Minds to moral Matters? And who then can won- 
der, if the reſult of fuch Contemplations and Reaſonings, aLout little 
more than Sounds, whilſt the /deas they annexed to them, are very 
confuſed, or very unſteady, or perhaps none at all ; who can wonder, 
[ fay, that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings, end in nothing but Obſcurity 
and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 

Obſtinacy, $. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their 
own private Mcditations : but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders 
which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey 
their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, trom one to another, he 
that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge, which are in Things themlelves ; yet he docs, as much as 
in him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to thic pub- 
lick uſe and advantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words, without any 
clear and ſteady meaning, What does he but lead himſclt and others in- 
to Errours ? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as 
an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet, who can wonder, that 
all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge, have been fo over-charged 
with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubriul Ex- 
preiſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick-ſighted, very lit- 
tle, or not at all the more knowing or Orthodox ; ſince Subtilry, in 
thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed fo much 
for a Vertue : A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
in nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of o&ſcure or deceirful Terms, 
is only fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and ob/tizare in 
their Errours. 

And Wrans. OY. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſic of any kind, 

mg. there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal 
Terms, 1s nothing but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without con- 
vincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the /dea be rot 

agreed 
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agrecd on, Latwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which the Word; 
ſtan, tie Argument 1s nor aboet Things, but Names. As often 15 
fuch a Word, whoſe Stenification 15 not aſcertained betwixe then, 
NCTC 11 a | F A wicrſt l, Si | Fo , 1t| ' | HS 8 bye was }. , 
Comes 1 ule, their Unaerſtandings have no other Object wherein tlic) 
agree, but barely the Sound, the Things, that they think on at that time 
2s exprefied by that Word, being quite different. 


d. 7, Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not a aneſtion, whether a bfaices 3; 
at be another Thing than indeed 1t is, or have orher Qualities than 4+ ©" 


indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of : But 
the queſtion 15, 1. Either between thoſe that acknowledged themſt Ives 
to have but impertect 7deus of one or bot]1 of thoſe ſorts of Things, 
tor which theſe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and then it is a real en- 
quiry, concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their ver 
imperic&t ea of it more complete, by examining, « hether all rhe 
ſimple /deas, to which combined together, they both give the name 
Bird, Ye all to be found in a Bat : But this 15 a Queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers,) who ncither affirm, nor deny, but cxamine : 
Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants ; whereof the one affirms, 
and the other dcnics, that a Bat is a B14: And then the Queſtion 
is barcly about the Signification of one, or both theſe Words ; in 
that they not having both the fame complex /deas, to which they 
oive theſe two Names, one holds, and tother denies, that theſe two 
names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agrecd in the 
Signification of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould dif- 
pute about them : For they would preſently and clearly fee, (were 
that adjuſted between them,) whether all the ſimple /deas, of the more 
general name Bird, were found in the complex /dea of a Bat, or no ; 
and fo there could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird, or no. 
And here I deſire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World, are not meer- 
ly Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and that if the 
terms they are made in, were defined, and reduced in their Signiti- 
cation (as they mult be, where they 1ignifie any thing) to the ſimple 
Ideas they ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of thernſelves, and 
immediately vaniſh, I leave it then to be conſidered, what the lear- 
ning of Diſputation is, and how well they are imployed tor the ad- 
vantage of themſelves, or others, whole buſinels is only the vain ofter- 
tation of Sounds ; /. e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Ditputes and 
Controverſies. When I ſhall ſce any of thuſte Combatants, firip all his 
Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do, in 
the Words he uſes himſelf, as tar as he has clear and diſtin&t Notions 
to which he applies them, ) I ſhall think him a Champion for Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, or 


a Party. 


d. 8. To remedy the Defeits of Speech before-mentioned, to ſome p;ſ, Reme:; 


degrec, and to prevent the Inconveniencies that follow from them, I 
imagine, the obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of ute, till 
ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his while, to think more 
maturely on this matter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts 
on It. 

Firs}, A Man ſhould rake care to ufe uo Word without a (ignitiear! 


no Name without an /dea tor which lie makes it ſtand. IT his Rule wili 


riot ſcem altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to 
rccolleft how often he has met with fuch Words ; 3% nant, Srm- 
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pathy, and Antipathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe of others, fo made uſe of, 
as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them, had no 1eas in 
their Minds to which they applicd them ; but ſpoke them only as 
Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like occalions, 
Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Signiſications in 
which they may be uſed; but there being no natural connexions between 
any Words, and any /deas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd by rote, 
and pronounced or writ by Men, who have no 7/eas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make them ſtand ; 
which is neceſſary they ſhould, it Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to 
themſelves alone. 
Secmndly, o & 9. Secondly, Tis not enough a Man uſes his Words, as fjgns of 
have diftin# ſome Tdeas ; thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, muſt be clear and 4. 
nas var ſtinfl : which in complex 7deas, is the knowing the particular ones 
Modes. that make that compoſition, of which, if any one be again complex, 
'tis the knowing alſo the preciſe Colle&tion, that 1s united in each, and 
ſo till we come to ſimple ones. This is very neceflary in Names of 
Modes, and eſpecially moral Words ; which having no fctled Objects in 
Nature, from whence their /deas are taken, as from their Originals, 
are apt to be very confuſed. Ju/tice is a Word in every Man's mouth, 
but moſt commonly with' a very undetermined loot: ſignification : 
which will always be fo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtinct com- 
prehenſion of the component parts, that complex ea conſiſts of ; and 
if it be decompounded, muſt be able- to refolve it ſtill on, till he at 
laſt comes to the ſimple 7deas, that make it up-: And unleſs this be 
done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, Ict it be 7/tice, for exam- 
ple, or any other. I do not ſay, 4 Man needs ſtand to recollef, and 
make this Analyſis at large, every time the word Juſtice comes in his 
way : But this, at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have fo examined the fig- 
nification of that Name, and ſetled the Zea of all its Parts in his Mind, 
that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, who makes his complex 
Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods of ano- 
ther, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct /4ea what Law 
is, which makes a part of his complex /zea of Juſtice, *tis plain, his /dea 
of Juſtice it ſelf, will be confuſed and imperfect. This exaCtne(s will, 
perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt Men will 
think, they may be excuſed from ſetling the complex 74eas of mixed 
Modes ſo preciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt fay, till this be done, 
it muſt not be wondred, they have a great deal of Obſcurity and Contu- 
ſion in their own Minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their iZiſcourſes 
with others. 
And diſtin® &. 1x0. In Subſtances, ſomething more is required, than the diſtin 74ea; 
"_ _ 4 ”: their Names ſtand for,they muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they exiſt : 
Pances. But of this, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large by and by. This 
\ Exacneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries aftcr philoſophical Know- 
ledge, and in Controverſies about Truth. And though it would be well 
too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary, Al- 
fairs of Life ; yetI think, that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulzar Notions 
ſuit vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet ferve pret- 
ty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and 
Taylors, have Words wherew ithal to diſpatch their ordinary Aﬀairs; and 
ſo, I think, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, if they liad a mind to 
underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. 


d, II Thirdls, 
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S. rr. 7hirdly. Tis net enough that Men have Zdeas, clear and di- 


ſtinct /eas, lor which they make theſe ſigns ſtand : But they mult allo! 


take care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as 
common tle bas annexed them to, For Words, eſpecially of Languages 
alrcady framed, being no Man's private poſſeſſion, but the common 
mealure of Commerce and Communication, 'tis not for any one, at 
pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in; nor alter the /deas 
they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do fo, hc 
is bound to give notice of it. Men's intentions in ſpeaking are, or at 
leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood, which cannot be without frequent 
Explanations, Demands, and other the like incommodious Interru- 
petions, where Men do not follow common Uſe. Propriety of Specch, 
1s that which gives our Thoughts entrance into other Men's Minds, 
with the greateſt caſe and advantage ; and therefore deſerves ſome 
part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the names of moral Words, 
whoſe proper uſe is to be learn'd from thoſe, who in their Writings 
and Diſcourſes, appear to have had the clearcſt Notions, and apply*d 
to them their Terms with the beſt Choice and Clearnefs. This way 
of uſing a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Lan- 
guage, though it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood : 
Yet moſt commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unskilful in 
the Language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of, as 
it ought to LC. 

d. 12. Fourthly. But becauſe common uſe has not ſo viſibly annexed 
any ſignitication to Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
what they preciſcly ſtand for : And becauſe . Men in the Improve- 
ment of their Knowledge, come” to have ./deas different from the 
vulgar, and ordinary received ones, for which they muſt either make 
new Words, (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being 
thought guilty of Aﬀectation, br Novelty, ) or elſe m#/? uſe old ones, 
in a new Signification, Therefore after the Obſervation of the forcgo- 
ing Rulcs, it is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining] the ſignifica- 
tion of Words, to declare their Meaning ; where either common Ule 
has left it uffcertain and looſe ; (as it has in moſt names of very com- 
plex /decas ; ) or where a Man uſes them in a Senſe any way peculiar to 
himſelt ; or where the Term, being very material in the Diſcourſe, and 
that upon which it chiefly turns, is able ro any Doubttulnets, or Mi- 
ſtake. 

d. 13. As the /deas, Men's Words ſtand for, are of diticrent ſorts ; fo 
the way oi making known the /deas, they ſtand for, when there is Oc- 
caſion, is alſo difkcrent. For though defining be thought the proper way, 
to make known the proper Signification of Words; yet there be ſome 
Words, that will not be defined,as there be others, whoſe preciſe Meaning, 
cannot be made known, but by Definition : and, perhaps, a third, which 
partake ſomewhat of both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the names ot {1m- 
plc /4eas, Modes, and Subſtances. 

d. 1.4. /r/{, When a Man makes uſe of the name of any /imp/e Idea, 
which he perceives 15 not underſtood, or is in danger to be miltaken, he 
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is obliged by the Laws of- Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare tom; ir fre: 
rs Meaning, and make known what dra he makes it ſtand for. 1115, #2. 


as has been thewn, cannot be done by Definition ; and theretore, wizen 
a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, there is but one of thele ways lctt, 
Firſt, Sometimes the ami the Subjett, wherein th.t /1:ple Idea 79 
to be found, will make it; name be undorſto'! by tote, who are ac- 
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quainted with that Subject, and know it by that name. So to make a 
Countrv-man underſtand what Feuilemorte Colour fignifics, it may ſuf- 
fice to tell him, *tis the Colour of wither d Leaves falling in Autumn, Se- 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the fignitication of the 
name of any ſimple /dea, is by preſenting to bis Senſes that Subjed, which 
may produce it in his Mind, and make him aQually have the /4ea, that 
Word ſtands for. 
Secondly, in &. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, 
age = ene being moſt of them ſuch Combinations of /deas, as the Mind puts toge- 
"ther of its own choice ; and whereof there are not always ſtanding Pat- 
terns to be found exiſting, the ſignification of their names cannot be 
made known, as thoſe ot ſimple /deas, by any ſhewing; but in recom- 
pence thereof, may be perfetly and exactly defined. For they being 
Combinations of tcveral /deas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, if they 
pleaſe, exaRtly know the {deas, that go to each Compoſition, and fo 
both uſe thele Words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and per- 
fectlv declare, when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, i! 
well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not tlicir 
Diſcourſes about moral Things very clear and diſtint. For ſince the 
preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed Modes, or which is all one, 
the rcal Etlence of each Species, is to be known, they being not of Na- 
ture's, but Man's making, it is a great Negligence and Perverſenefs, to 
d.ſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcurity, which is 
ruch more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where doubt- 
ful Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee by and by. 
Morality ca- &$. 16. Upon this ground it 1s, that I am bold to think, that 7/oralrzy 
my Nag is capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since tlic preciſe 
* rea! Eſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perſeMly 
known ; and fo the Congruity, or Incongruity of the Things themſelves, 
e certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts periect Knowledge. Nor let 
any one object, that the names of Subſtances are olten to be made uſe 
of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſ« Ob- 
ſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourtes, 
their divers Natures are not ſo much enquird into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. 
when we fay that Man is ſubject to Law: We mean nothing by Maz, 
but a corporeal rational Creature : What the real Eſſence, or other Qua- 
lities of that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered : And there- 
fore, whether a Child or Changeling be a az in a phyſical Senſe, may 
amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all 
the moral Man, as I may call him, which is this immoveable unchange- 
able /der, a corporeal rational Being. For were there a Monkey, or 
any other Creature to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a 
degree, 2s to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce Con- 
ſequences about general /#eas, he would no doubt be ſubject to Law, 
ang, in that Senſc, be a 41, how much ſoever he difler'd in ſhape fron! 
others ot that Name. The names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, 
as they ſhould, can no more diſturb Moral, than they do Mathematical 
Diſcourſes : Where, it the Mathematicians ſpeak of a Cate or Glte of 
Gcld, or any other Body, he has his clear fetled /dea, which varies ner, | 
though it may, by miſtake, be apply'd to a particular Body, to which it 
belongs not. 


9. 17. This, 
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$. 17. This, I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what Def:::9; ij 
Conlequence It 15 tor Men, in their names of mixed Modes, and con{e- s mary - is 
quently, in all their moral Diſcorrſes, to define their Words when there car © | 
i5 Occaſion : Since thereby moral Knowledge may be brought, to fo 
great Clearnels and Certainty. And it muſt be great want of Ingenu- 
ity, (to ſay no worſe of t,) to refuſe to do it: Since a Definition 1s the 
only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be known ; and 1 | 
yet a way, whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and with- IF | 
out lcaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the lh 
Neoligence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind, cannot be excuſed, if their Dil- 4 


courivs in Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in natural Phi- |! 
iolophy : ſince they are about /deas in the Mind, which are none of | 
them tale, nor diſproportionate ; they having no external Beings tor li 
Archetypes which they are referrd to, and muſt correſpond with. It lj 


is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an ea, which ſhall be iy 
the Standard, to which they will give the name Juice, with which 1 
Pattern ſo made all Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that denomina- | 
tion, than, having ſeen Ar/tides, to frame an 7dea, that ſhall in all 
things be exactly like him, who is as he is, -let Men make what 7dea, 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the combina- 
tion of /deas, that are put together within in their own Minds ; for 
the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe 
hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a Thing exiſting without 
them. 

$. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the definivg of mixed Modes fo And is the 
necellary, eſpecally of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little be. 92 9 
tore ; and that is, That it is the only way whereby the frenification of the 
moſt of them can be known with certainty. For the eas they ſtand 
for, being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no-where | 
exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the Mind 4 
alone that colle&s them, and gives them the union of one 7dea: and \ 
it is only by Words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple 7deas which the | 
Mind has united, that we can make known to others, what their Names 
ſtand for ; the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, by the 
propoſal of ſenſible Objefts, to ſhew the /deas, which our names of this 
kind ſtand for, as it does often inthe names of ſenſible ſimple 7deas, and 
alſo to ſome degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 

S. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the ſignification of the Names of Tvird', bh: 
Subftances as they ſtand tor the /deas we have of their diſtin Species, $*YFaxccs, b 
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ſhewiny and 


both the fore-mentioned ways, v2. of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite," gu; 
in many caſes, to be made uſe of.. For there being ordinarily in each X 
Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other, which makes 
up our complex /dea of that Species, annexed, we give the Name to 
ſome Quality or /dea, which 1s the moſt obſervable, and we take to be 
the molt diſtinguithing /dea of that Species. Thele leading,or charatteri- | 
ſtical (asI may focall them) 7deas,in the forts of Animals and Vegetables, \ 
is (as has been betore remarked) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 


Colour, and in ſome both together. Now, 0 
d. 20. Thele /eading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe, which make the chief tyeas of the , 
Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable /cadmg 214% 
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and unvariable part in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, as attri- 


buted to Sorts of Sub/tances coming under our-Knowledge. For though bejt gor by 
the Sound Mas, in-its own Nature, be as apr to {ignific a complex [de, Prinng. 
made up of Animality and Rationality, united in the fame Subicct, as 

to 
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to ſignific any other combination ; yet uſed 3s a mark to ſtand for a fort 
of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is 
as necethary to be taken into our complex 14ea, ſignified by the word 
Man, as any other we find in it. And therefore why Plato's Animal 
implume Bipes latis ungaibus, ſhould not.be as good a Definition of the 
Name Mas, ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be ealie to 
ſhew : for 'tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that {ſeems more to de- 
termine that Species, than a Faculty ot Reaſoning, which appears not at 
firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not allow d to be fo, I do not 
know how they can be excuſed from Murther,who kill monſtrous Births, 
(as we call them, becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing 
whether they have a Rational Soul, or no ; which can be no more dil- 
cerncd in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And 
who is it has iniormed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit no Tene- 
ment, unleſs ir has jult ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and intorm no fort of Body, but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward 
Structure 2 
Ideas of che $Q. 21. Now theſe leading (Qualities, are beſi made known by ſhewing, 
ſcadiing 244-4nd can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an 7or/e, 
luties of Sub. | O 5 X f 
ances, we Or Caſſaary, Will be but rudely and imperteAly imprinted on the Mind 
beſt ger by by Words, the ſight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better : 
ſrewrg. And the Zea of the particular Colour of Gold, is not to be got by any 
deſcription of it, but only by the frequent exerciſe of the Eyes about 
it ; as is evident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequent- 
ly diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, purc from adulterate, by the ſight, 
where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet, by uſe, have not got 
the preciſe nice /dea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive any 
difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other {imple /deas, peculiar 
in their kind to any Subſtance ; for which preciſe 7deas, there are no 
pecuiiar Names. The particular ringing found there is in Go/d, di- 
ſtint from the ſound of other Bodies, has no particular Name an- 
nexcd to it, no more chan the particular Yellow, that belongs to that 
Mc:al. 
Ti» Ideas of >. 2.2, But becauie many of the ſimple /deas that make up our ſpeci- 
1 Dots ick 1deas of Subſtances, are Powers, which lie not obvious to our Sen- 
nition. ſes in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; therefor2, 4 the ſignifica- 
tion of our Names of Subſtances, ſome part of the ſignification will be 
better made known, by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Subjtarice it ſeif. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of Gold 
got by ſight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have the /deas of 
great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility, in Ag. Regza, will 
have a perfecr /dea of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a piece of 
Gold, and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities, 
But it the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductil Thing 
(irom whence all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as 
the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the ſignifica- 
tion of the word Gold, might as eaſily be aſcertained, as that of 7r;- 
angle. 
A Refletimm $. 23. Hence we may take notice, how much the foundation of all 
- Ag 3-0 * our Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Senſes. For how Spirits, 
ge 7 7 ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge and Zdeas of theſe Things, is 
certainly much more pcriect than ours, ) know them, we have nv No- 
tion, no /dea at all : The whole extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own 7dc.5, limited to our ways cf Per- 
Cepticn. 
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ception. Though yer it be not to ke doubred, that Syirits, of a higher 
rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear /4eas of the r:di- 
cal Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and fo per- 
ceive how all their Properties and Operations flow from thence : but 
the manner how they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conce- 
ptions. 

d. 2.4. But rhough Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of Sub- 


ſtances, as ti1ev ſtand tor our /deas ; yet they leave them not without | 


great impericttion, as they ſtand for Things. For our Names of Sub- 
ſtances being not put barely for our /deas, but being made uſe of ulti- 
mately to repreſent Things, and fo are put in their place, their ſignifica- 
tion muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Men's /&eas - 
And therctore in Subſtances, we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 
complex /4e.z, commonly received as the ſignification of that Word, but 
to goa little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Properties of the 


Things themſelves, and thereby perte, as much as we can, our /deas of 


their diſtin Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince 'tis intended their 
Names ſhould ſtand tor ſuch ColleQtions of ſimple 7deas, as do really 
exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for the complex 7dea in other Men's 
Minds, which in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for : therefore 70 
define their Names right, nataral Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their 
Properties are, with care and examination, to be found out. For it is not 
enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and Arguings 
about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have learned, from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common but contuled, or very imperfect 
Hdea, to which each Word is applied, and to keep them to that /ea in 
our uſe of them : but we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves with the Hiſto. 
ry of that fort of Things, retifie and ſettle our complex 7dea, belonging 
to each ſpecifick Name ; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us, ) we ought to tell, what the complex ea is, that we make 
ſ:ch a Name ſtand tor. This is the more neceſlary to be don? by all 
thoſe, who ſearch after Knowledge, and philoſophical Verity, in thar 
Children, being taught Words whilſt they have but imperfe& Notions 
of Things, apply them at random, and without much thinking or fra- 
ming clear diſtin eas; which Cuſtom, (it being eaſic,and ſerving well 
enough for the ordinary Afﬀairs of Life and Converſation, ) they are apt 
to continue, when they are Men : And fo begin at the wrong end, leer- 
ning Words firſt, and perſetly, but make the Nottons,to which they ap- 
ply thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to 
paſs, that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of their Country, 4. e. ac- 
cording to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yer ſpeak very impro- 
perly oft Things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with another, 
make bur ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſetul Truths,and the know- 
lecge of Things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our 
Imaginations; and jt matters not much, for the improvement of our 
Knowledge, how they are call'd. 
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d.. 25. lt were therefore to be wiſhed, That Men, verſed in phyſical ,.., tals 
Enquiries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would & mas /z, 


{cr down thote fimple /deas,wherein they obſerve the Individuals of eac! 
fort conftantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that contu- 
ſion, witch comes trom ſeveral Perſons, applying the tame Name to a 
Collection ot a ſmaller, or. greater number of ſenfible Qualities, proportio- 
nablv as thev have bcen more or Jefs acquainted with, or accurate in 
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examining the Qualities of any fort of Things, which come under one 
denomination. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a 
Natural Hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
coſt, pains, and fagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till that be done, we 
muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, 
as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And 'twould be well, where there 
is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much, This yet is not uſually 
done ; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whole 1nca- 
ning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the ſignification 
of common Words, are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe /deas, they 
ſtand for, pertely known ; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant ot 
them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe ; no Names of complex 1de.:; 
having ſo ſetled determined Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed 
for the ſame preciſe /deas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a cer- 
tain Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining 
it ; and ſo it is no diſcredit not to know, what preciſe 14ea any Sound 
ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it to me, by ſome 
other way than barely ufing that Sound ; there being no other way, 
without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the neceſlity 
of Communication by Language brings Men to an agreement in the 
ſignification of common Words, within ſome tolerable latitude, that may 
ſerve for ordinary Converſation ; and fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed whol- 
ly ignorant of the /deas, which are annexed to Words by common Ule, 
ina Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being but a very un- 
certain Rule, which reduces it ſelf at laſt to the /deas of particular Men, 
proves often but a very variable Standard. But though ſuch a DiQtiona- 
ry, as I have above mentioned, will require too much time, coſt, and 
pains, to be hoped for in this Age; yet, methinks,it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding tor Things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little Draughts 
and Prints made of them, A Vocabulary made aſter this faſhion, would, 
perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification ot 
many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and 
ſettle truer /deas in Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereot we read the 
Names in ancient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments of 
learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have 
found the benefit of this way : And he that has had occaſion to conſult 
them, will have reaſon to contels, that he has a clearer /dea of Apium, or 
Zbex, from a little Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have from 
a long definition of the Names of either of them. And fo, no doubt, he 
—_ have of Srrigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb,and Cymba!, 
which are the Engliſh names Dictionarics render them by, he could fee 
ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall PiQtures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were 
in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Zoga, Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily 
tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak ; but we have thereby no more true 
[deas of the faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have 
of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such Things as theſe, whic!: 
the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by 
Draughts made of them, and more determine the ſignification of ſuch 
Words, thanany other Words ſet for them, or made uſc of to define them. 
But this only by the bye, 

d. 26. Fifthly, It Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning 


Conſtancy in of their Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had ; vet 


their (igntfi- 


Cation, 


this is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein ene 
Man 
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Man pretends to inſtrutt or convince another, he ſhould «ſe the ſame 
Word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe : It this were done, (which nobody can 
refuſe without great diſingenuity,) many of the Books extant, might be 
ſpared ; many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end; ſe- 
veral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed 
in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compaſs, and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no ty 2, as well 
as Poets Works might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. 

$. 27. But after all, the proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpe&@ of 


When the v4- 
riation 15 to 


that infinite variety of Thoughts, that Men,wanting Terms to ſuit their ;, explain'd, 


preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced of- 
ten to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat different ſenſes : And though in 
the continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be 
hardly room to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man va- 
ries the ſignification of any Term ; yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, 
for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent Readers, into the true meaning of it : but where that is 
not ſufficient to guide the Reader,there it concerns the Writer to explain 
his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term. 
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CHAP. I 
Of Knowledge in general. 


Ince the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath no Our Know- 
other immediate Obje& bur its own Zdeas, which ir alone I _—_ 
does or can contemplate, it is evident, that our Knowledge is 1deas. 
only converſant about rhem. 

d. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing but the perceprion o* Knowledge 5; 
the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of anv »{ ( of 26e- 
[deas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception is, there, !\\uuw- mene or Diſa- 
ledge , and where it is not, there, though we may fanſie, gu-is, or be- £&7**menr of 
lieve, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For when we know that ph 
White is not Black, what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe rwo 7zeas 
do not agree? When we poſſes our ſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, What do we more but perceive, that Equality to two right 
ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from the three Angles 
_ of a Triangle ? 

C. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtintly; wherein this Agree- a——_ 


ment or Diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four j,,z 
ſorts : 


d. 1. 


r. /dentity, or Diverſity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connexion. 
4. Real Exiſtence. 


d. 4. Firft, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Diſagreement, viz. Firſt, of Ldem: 
{dentity, or Diverſity. *Tis the firſt At of the Mind, when it has any tity or Diver- 
Sentiments or /deas at all, to perceive its /deas, and fo far as it per- /”: 
ceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their 
diftercnce, and that one is not another. This is fo abſolutely necef- 
 fary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no Reaſoning, no 
Imagination, nodiſtin& Thoughts at all. By this the Mind clearly and 
infallibly perceives each 7dea to agree with it ſelf, and to be what is is; 
and all diſtin 7deas to diſagree, z. e. the one not to be the other: 

And this it does without any pains, labour, or deduQtion ; but at firſt 
view, by its natural power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though 
Men of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What zs, zs ; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, for ready applica- 
tion 1n all caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflet on it; yet 1t 1s 
certain, that tlic firlt exefciſe of this Faculty, is about particular /deas. 


A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind thas 
s the 


— 
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the Ideas he calls /Fhite and Round, arc the very [deas they are, 
and that they are not other /4eas which he calls Red or Square. Nor 
can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World make him know it clearer 
or ſurer than he did before, and without any ſuch general Rule. This 
then is the firſt agreement, or diſagreement, which the Mind perccives 
in its /deas ; which it always perceives at firſt ſight : And if there ever 
happen any doubt about it, 'twill always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the /deas themfelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity wilt always 
be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the /deas themſelves are, nor can 


it poſſibly be otherwiſe. | 
Secondy , Res. S- 5- Secondly, The next fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind 
lative. © perceives in any of its /deas, may, I think, be called Relative, and is 


nothing but zhe Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of 
what kind ſoever, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For 
ſince all diſtin /4eas muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, 
and fo be nniverfally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could 
be no room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not perceive 
any Relation between our 7deas, and find out the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes 
of comparing them. | 
Thirdly, of Co. _ S- 6 Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement to be 
exiſtence, found in our Ideas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ d a- 
bout, is Co-exiftence, or Non-co-exiſtence in the fame Subject; and this 
belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce concer- 
ning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this Truth amounts to no 
more but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the Fire unconſu- 
med, is an ea, that always accompanies, and is joind with that parti- 
- cular fort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and Solubi- 
lity in Ag. Regia, which make our complex 7dea, ſignified by the word 
Gold. 
Farthy : of , 7: Fourthly, TheFourth and laſt fort is, that of affual real Exi- 
real Exiſtence ſtence agreeing to any /dea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, 1s, I ſuppoſe contained all the Knowledge we have, or 
are capable of : For all the Enquiries that we can make, concerning any 
of our 7deas, all that we know, or can affirm concerning any of them, 
is, That it 1s, or is not the ſame with ſome other ; that it does , or does 
not always co-exiſt with ſome other /dea in the ſame Subje& ; that it 
has this or that Relation to ſomeother 7dea ; or that it has a real Exi- 
ſence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Te/low, is of Identity. 7wo 
Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels are equal, us of Rela- 
tion. Jron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſons, 15 of Co-exiſtence, 
GOD #, is of real Exiſtence. Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are 
truly nothing but Relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, 
or Diſagreement of our /deas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered 
as diſtin Heads, and not under Relation in general ; ſince they are 
ſo diflerent grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will eaſily appear ro 
any one,who will but reflect on what is faid in ſeveral places of this Eſſay. 
I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our Knowledge, 
but that it is neceſſary firſt, to conſider the different acceptations of the 
word &Anowledge. 
_— a- O.8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth, 
—_ or babi- Each of which is called # nowledge. 
I. There 1s attual Knowledge, which is the preſent view the Mind has of 
the Agrecment,or Diſagreement of any of its /deas,or of the Relation they 
have one to another. 2. A 
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2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having been once þ | 
laid betore his Thoughts, te evidently perceived the Agreement, or Dif- "7 
agreement of the /deas whereof it conſiſts; and fo odd it in his Me- 4 
mory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to be refle&ed on, he, { 
without doubr or heſitation, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is 
certain of the Truth of it. This, I think, one may call ha*itual XKnow- " 
ledge: And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which are I 
lodg*d in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full perception, where- i 
of the Mind is aflured paſt doubt, as otten as it has occaſion to refle&t on | 
them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think, clearly and | 
diſtinctly, but on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any # 
more than what they actually thought on, they would all be very igno- F 
rant : And he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being 4 
all he v. as able to think on at one time. 4 

$. 9. Ot habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two 21,4;-.14/ k | 
degrees: Knuw'edge | 

Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever *9919* | 
they occur to the Mind, it attually perceives the Relation is between thoſe 
Zdeas. And this 15 in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive 
Knowledge, where the [deas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſco- 
ver their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced, it retains the memory of the Convittion, without the Proofs. | 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the De- 
monſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right bl 
ones, is commonly allow'd to know it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the | 
truth of it. But yet having forgot the Demonſtration, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
he rather believes his Memory, than knows the thing ; or rather it is | 
ſomething between Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of aſſurance, that | 
excceds bare Belief, which relies on the Teſtimony of another, and yet | 
comes ſhort of perfe&t Knowledge. For Xnowledge conſiſting in a clear q 
Perception of the Relation of any two 7deas, either by an immediate f 
juxta-Polition, as in intuitzve Knowledge ; or by the intervention of 
other /deas, which do immediately diſcover their Relation one to ano- 
ther, as in Demonſtration, the Mind cannot, in ſtriftneſs be faid to have | 
ſo much as an habitual Knowledge, where it has not an habitual View of 'þ 
the Proofs ; where it has not ſuch a Memory of the Demonſtration, that k 
it can, when that Propoſition is again recall'd to the Mind, perceive the '1 
connexion of thoſe /deas, by the intervention of ſuch other 7deas, whoſe 
immediate connexion, or relation one to another, thew the relation of the 
Extremes. 'And hence it is, that demonſtrative Knowledge, is much more ; 
imperfect than inruitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. G 
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Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. het 
d. 1. LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I haveſaid,in the view the Mind 


has of its own /deas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certainty,we with our Faculties,and in our way of Knowledge are Capa- 
ble of, it may not be amiſs,to conſidera little the degrees of its Evidence. 
The different clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the ditfe- 
rent way of Perception, the Mind has of the Agreement, or Difagree- 
ment of any of its /deas. For it we will refle& on our own ways of 
Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two /deas immediately by themſelves, without 
the intervention of any other : And this, I think, we may call :z»ntuitve 
Knowledge. For in this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, 
but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being diretted 
toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, that Hh:te is not Black, That a 
Circle is not a 7riangle, That Three are more than 7wo, and equal to 
One and Two. Such kind of Truths, the Mind perceives at the firlt fight 
of the /deas together, by bare #/uit/0n, without the intervention ofany 
other /dea ; and this kind of Knowledge is the cleareſt, and molt certain, 
that humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Knowledge is irreſilti- 
ble, and like the bright Sun-ſhine, forces it 1elf immediatcly to be per- 
ceived, as ſoon asever the Mind turns its view that way ; and leaves no 
room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
filled with the ciear Light of it. Tis on this /ntuition, that depends all 
the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certainty cvery 
one finds to be fo great, that hecannot imagine, and therefore not require 
a greater : For a Mancannot conceive himlſclt capable of a greater Certain- 
ty, than to know that any /dea in his Mind is ſuch, as he perceives it to 
be ; and that two /deas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, 
and nor preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty than 
this, demands he knows not what, and ſhew,s only that he has a Mind to 
be a Sceptick, without being able tobe ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly 
on this Intuition, that in the next degree of X»ow/edge, which I call De- 
monſtrative,this intuition 1s neceſlary in all the Connexions of the inter- 
mediate /deas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 
$. 2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives 
the Agreement or Dilagreement of any /deas, but not immediately, 
Though where-ever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagreement 
of any of its /deas, there be certain Knowledge : Yet it does not always 
happen, that the Mind ſecs that Agreement or Diſagreement, whicl 
there is between them, even where it 1s diſcoverable ; and,in that caſc, 
remains in Ignorance, or at moſt, gets no farther than a probable conjc- 
cture. The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two /dcas 1s, becauſe thoſe /cleas, con- 
cerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot 
by the Mind be fo pur together, as to ſhew it. In this Cale then, when 
the M:nd cannot fo bring its /deas together, as by their immediate Com- 
pariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or application one to-another, to 
perccive their Agreement or Diſzgreement, it is fain, by the Imerveution 
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of other /deas (one or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement 
or Diſagreement,which it ſearches ; and this is that which we call Reaſo- 
* ning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Triangle, and two right 
ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them, do it : Becauſe 
the three Angles oi a Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com- 
pared with any other one,or two Angles; and fo of this the Mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to 
find out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have 
an Equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know 
their Equality to two right ones. 


d. 3. Thoſe intervening 7deas, which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of Depends 
any two others, are called Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Dif- Prefs. 


agreement 1s by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
Demonſtration, it being, ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind made 
ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find our theſe interme- 
diate /deas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
other, ) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called $a- 
gacity. 
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d. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, though it be certain, yet Bue nc {- 
the Evidence of it is »ot altogether /o clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo *4*- 


ready, as in intuitive Knowledge. For though in Demon#tratzion, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the /deas 
it conſiders ; yet *tis not without Pains and Attention : There muſt be 
more than one tranſient view to find it. A ſteddy application and pur- 
ſuit is required to this Diſcovery : And there muſt bea Progreſſion by 
ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 
and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two /deas 
that need Proofs and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 


d. 5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledge, Not without 


is, that though in the latter all doubt be removed,when by the Interven- — 


tion of the intermediate /deas, the Agreement or Diſagreement is per- 
ceived ; yet before the Demonſtration there was a doubt,which in intui. 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Per- 
ception left toa degree capable of diſtin /deas, no more than it can be 
a doubt to the Eye, (that can diſtintly ſee White and Black,) Whether 
this Ink, and this Paper be all of a Colour. It there be Sight in the Eyes, 
it will at firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive the Words printed 
on thisPaper, different from the Colour of the Paper : And ſo if the Mind 
have the Faculty of diſtinCt Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of thoſe /deas that produce intuitive Knowledge. It the 
Eyes have loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in 
vain enquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Perception 
in the other, 

$. 6. 'Tis true the Perception, produced by Demonſtration, is alſo very 
clear ; but yet it is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre 
and full aſſurance,that always accompany that which I call i»tairzve ; like 
a Face retlefted by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it re- 
tains the ſimilitude and agreement with the Object, it produces a Know- 
ledge ; but 'ris ſtill in every ſucceſſive reflection with a leſſening ot that 
pertect Clearneſs and DiſtinAneſs, which is in the firſt, rill at laſt, after 
many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimneſs,and is not at firſt Sight 
ſo knowable, eſpecially toy weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 
eut by a long train of Proofs. 
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d. 7. Now, every ſtep Reaſon makes in demonſtrative h'nowledze, there 
is an intuitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Dilagreement,it feeks,with 
the next intermediate /dea, which it uſes as 2 Provt : For if it were nor 
ſo, that yet would need a Proof. Since without the Percepiton ol ſuch 
Agreement or Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced : If it be 
perceived by it ſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : It it cannot be perceived 
by it ſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Zea, as a common meaſure 
to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which it is plain, that 
every ſtep in Reaſoning, that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certain- 
ty ; which when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
remember it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement ot the /d-as, con- 
cerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing 
a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agre«: ment ot 
the intervening //ecas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two /deas under Examination (whereot the one is always the tirſt, and 
the other the laſt in the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate /deas, in cach1 
Step and Progreilion of the Demonſtration, mult alſo be carried exaCtly in 
the Mind, and a Man mult be ſure that no part is Icft out ; which be- 
cauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many Proofs, the Memory docs 
not always ſo readily and exa/tly retain : therefore it comes to pals,that 
this is more imperfect than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often 
Falſhoods for Demonſtrations. 

d. 8. The neceſlity of this intuitive Knowledge, in cach ſtep of ſcicnti- 
fical or demonſtrative Reatoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that mi/ta- 
ken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex precognitis & praconceſſis ; which 
how far it is a miſtake,l ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, where 
I come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions, 
which are called Maxims ; and io ſhew that 'tis by a miſtake, that they 
arc ſuppoſed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge and Reaſo- 
nings. 

d. 9. It has been generally taken for groanted,that Mathematicks alone 
are capable of demunſtrative certainty : 1:1t to have ſuch an agreement 
or difagreement, as may intuitive'v be perlived, being, as I imagine, 
not the privilege of the /dea; of N -mber, F:c!1c-1/1on, and Figare alone, it 
may pollibly be the want ot duc method, and application in us ; and not 
of ſufficient evidence in things, ti.ar Demonſtration has been thought to 
have fo little to do in other parts oi Knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much 
as aim'd at by any but Mathematicians : For whatever /deas we have, 
wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate agreement or diſagreement 
that is between them, therc the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; 
and where it can perceive the agreement or difagr-:ment of any two 
Ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the agreement or diſagreement they 
have with any intermediate /deas, there the Mind is capable of Demon- 
ſtration, which is not limited to /deas of Extenſion, Figure, Number,and 
their Modes. 

d. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally fought for, and ſuppoſed 
to be only in thoſe, | imagine, has been not only the general uſefulneſs of 
thoſe Sciences : But becaule, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceiva- 
ble : And though in Extenſion,every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; 
yet the Mind has found out ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtrative- 
ly the juſt Fquality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both 
theſe, /.e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down, by viſible and laſting 
marl:s. S. 11, But 
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$.1 1. But in other ſimple /deas,whoſe Modes and Differencesaremade, | 
and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not fo nice and accu- Ff 
rate 2 diſtinction ot their differences, as to perceive, or find ways to mea- 
ſure their juſt Equality or the leaſt Difterences. For thoſe other ſimple 
[deas, being appearances or Senſations, produced in us by the Size, Fi- | 
gure, Number, and Motion of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their F 
difterent degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe | 
Cauſes; wiuch fince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, | 
whercot each is too ſubtile to te perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have | 
any exact Meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple /deas. For | 
ſuppoling the Senſation or /dea we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us 
by a certain number of Globules, which having a verticity about their 
own Centres, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree 
of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swittneſs ; it will hence eaſily follow, — KY 
that the more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are ſo ordered, as to re- 1 
fled the greater number of Globules of Light,and to give them that pro- 
per Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the 
more White will that Body appear, that, from an equal ſpace ſends to the | 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort J 
of Motion. I do not fay, that the nature of Light confiſts ia very ſmall 1 
round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a texture of parts as gives a 1 
certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when it reflets them ; for I am not þ | 
now treating phyſically of Light, or Colours : Put this, I think, I may 4 
ſay, that I cannot {and I would be gladany one would make intelligible i 
that he did) conceive how Bodies without us, can any ways affect our | 
Senſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 6 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles co- 
ming from them, as in Secing, Hearing, and Smelling ; by the different 
impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the varicty of Senſations is produced in us. { 

$. 12. Whether then they be Globules,or no ;-or whether they havea F 
Verticity about their own Centres, that produce the /dea of hiteneſs | 
in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light are refleQed from 
a Body,fitted to give them that peculiar Motion,which produces the Sen- 
fation of Whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Mo- 
tion is, the whiter does the Body appear, from which the greater num- 
ber are reflected, as is evident in the fame piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it will pro- 
duce in us the /dea of Whiteneſs in far different degrees. 

$. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what #%y i ha: | 
Motion of them 1s fit ro produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs, we can- |; Ry 
not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of HWhiteneſs, ai 
becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means ro 
diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the only help we have being 
from our Senſes, which in this point fail us. But where the difference is 
ſo great, as to produce in the Mind clearly diſtin& /deas,whoſe differen- 
ces can be perteAly retained, there theſe /deas of Colours, as we ſee in | 
different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, as | 
Hders of Number and Extenſion. What I have here ſaid of Whzizeneſs and | 
Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities and their Moges. 

$. 14. Theſe two, (wiz, ) Intuition and Demonſtration, are the degrees Senfieivve _ 
of our Knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what afſy- Aioniedge & 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at Ex/ence. 
leaſt in all general Truths, There is, indeed, another Perception of the 

Rr 2, Mind, 
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Knowledze 
not aitays 
clear, there 
the Ideas are 


Mind, employ d about the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without 
us ; which going beyond bare probability, and yer not reacting perfectly 
to cither of the toregoing degrees ol Certainty, paſſes under the name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that the 7 we 
receive from an external Object is in our Mins ; this 15 intuitive Knows 
ledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that 74-2 in 
our Minds, whether we can thence certainly interr the cxittence of any 
thing without us, which correſponds to that /gea, is thar, whereot ſome 
Men think there may be a Queſtion made, becuuſe Men may have ſuch 
[deas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affe&ts 
their Senſes. Bur yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, 
that puts us paſt doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invin- 
cibly conſcious to himlſelt of a, different Perception, when he looks on thy 
Sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he actually taſtes Worm- 
wood, or {mells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour - We 
as plainly find the difference there is between any /dea revived in our 
Minds by our own viemory, and actually coming into our Minds by our 
Senles, as we do between any two diſtin Zdeas. If any one fay,a Dream 
may do the {ame thing, and all theſe- /eas may be produced in us, with- 
out any external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream, that I make him th:is 
anſwer, r. That 'tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no : 
Where all is but dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth 
and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I bcheve he will allow a very inani- 
teſt difterence between dreaming of being in a Fire, and being actually 
in it. But yet it he be reſolved ro appear 1o ſceptical, as to maintain, that 
what I call being aQually in the Fire, 15 nothing but a dream ; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as F:re actually 
exiſts without us ; 1 anſwer, That we certainly finding, that Pleaſure or 
Pain follows upon the application ot certain Objects to us, whoſe Exi- 
ſence we perccive, or dream that we perceive, by our Scnſes ; this Cer- 
tainty is as great as our Happineſs, or Miſcry ; beyond which, ve have 
no concernment to know, or to be, So that, Ithink, we may add to thc 
two tormer ſorts of Azowledze, this alfo, of the cxiſtence 0! particular 
external Objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
actual entrance of /deas from them, and allow theſe 7h, e- degrees of 
Knowtedge, V1. Intuitive, Demonſtrative,and Senſitive : in cach ot which, 
there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Ceriainty. 

$. 15. But fince our Knowledge is founded on,and empioy « about our 
11eas only, Will it not follow trom thence, that it is contormablc t> our 
Hdeas ; and that where our 7deas are clear and diſtint, or obſcure 2nd 
coniuſed, cur Knowledge will be fo too ? To which I anſwer, No : t'or 
our Knowledge confitting in the perception of the Agreement,or D-ſrgree- 
ment of any two /deas, its clearneſs or obſcurity, confils in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the clcarncfs or obſcurity of 
the /deas themielves : v.g. a Man that has as clear /deas of the Angles 
of 2 Triangle, and of Equality ro two right ones,as any Mathematician ir 
the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their Agrcc- 
ment, and fo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But obſcure and 
conjuſed /ceas, can never produce any clear or diſtint Knowledge ; be- 
cauie as faras any /4c2s are confuſed, or obſcure, fo far the Mind can 
never perccive clearly, whether they agree, or diſagree. 
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Of the Extent of Humane Rnwledge. 


. 1. en as has been faid, lying in the Perception of the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement, of any of our eas, it follows 
from hence, That, 

/tirſt, We can have XAnowledge no farther than we have deas. Firſt, No for- 

d. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Rnowledge farther, than we ther than we 
can have Perception of that Agreement, or Difagreement : Which Per- wks wg _ 
ception being, 1. Either by Zvtuition, or the immediate comparing any farther ' chan 
two /deas ; or, 2. By Reaſon, examining the Agreement, or Diſagree- ** org 
ment of two /deas, by the intervention of ſome others : Or, 3. By 4greement or 
Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things. Hence it alſo Di/agreemene. 
follows, 

d. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that ſhall 1;,,4, 1; 
cxtend it felt to all our /deas, and all that we would know about them ; tive Knew- 
becauſe we cannct examine and perceive all the Relations they have one *<* ” oy 
to another, by juxta-poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with fs ohe "Rela 
another. Thus having the /deas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled tons of all our 
Triangle, both drawn irom cqual Baſes, and between Parallels, I can by — 
intuitive Knowledge, perccive the one not to be the other ; but cannot 
that way know, whether they be equal, or no; becauſe their Agreement, 
or Difagreement in equality, can never be perceived by an immediate 
comparing them : The difference of Figure makes their parts uncapable 
of an exaQt immediate application ; and therefore there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which 1s Demonſtration, or 
rational Knowledge. = 

$. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is above obſerved, that our Fourr)y, x; 
rational Knowledge, cannot reach to the whole extent of our [deas. Be- 4emonſtrative 
cauſe between two different /deas we would examine, we cannot always V***®* 
find ſuch Mediums, as we can connett one to another with an intuitive 
Knowledge, in all the parts of the Deduction; and wherc-ever that fails, 


we come thort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 


Q. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge reaching no farther than the Fxt- ©:&%s. Senj;- 


ſtence of Things actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower 777 on 

than cither of the former. po... Frowps'> 1 
d. 6. From all which it is evident, that che exrent of our Howſodge 

comes not only ſhort of the realicy of Things, but even of the extent of Pome oh 24 


. 


our own /deas. Though our Knowledge be limited to our 7deas, and therefore nar- 
cannot exceed them either in extent, or perfection: and though rheſe be!925;, 524" 
very narrow bounds, 1n reſpect of the extent of Allbeing, and far ſhort 
of wit we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created Underſtan- 
dings, not ticd down to the dull and narrow Information, is to be recet- 
ved irom forac !{ew, and not very acute ways of Perception, ſuch as are 
our Sentes ; y<r it would be well with us, it our Knowledge were but 25 
large as our /:c.:5, ani! there were not many Doubts and E.nquirics con» 
cerning the /-.s we have, whereot we arc not, nor | bel:eveever thall 
be in this World, reſolved. Neverthelets, I do not ver Quettion, bur 
tu {Humane Knowledge, under tie vreſent Circumitaaces of our Bu- 
Ins 
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ings and Conſtitutions, may be carried much farther, than it hitherto 
has been, if Men would ſincerely, and with freedom of Mind, employ 
all thar Induflry and Labour of Thought, in improving the means of 
diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring or ſupport of þ a}- 
ſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or Party, they are once engage 
in. But yet aſter all, I think I may,without injury to humane Pertection, 
be confident, that our Knowledge would never reaci to all we might de- 
ſire to know concerning thoſe /deas we have ; nor be able to ſurmount 
all the Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning 
any of them. We have the /deas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality ; 
and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square, 
and certainly know that it is ſo. We have the Ideas of Matter and Thin- 
ting, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether any mere mate- 
rial Being thinks, or no ; it being impoſſible tor us,by the contemplation 
of our own /deas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipoten- 
cy has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to 
perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter fo diſpoſed, a thin- 
king immaterial Subſtance : It being,in reſpect of our Notions,not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he 
pleaſes, ſuperadd to our /dea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that 
he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with a Faculry ot Thinking ; 
ſince we know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that power, which cannot 
be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure and Bounty of 
the Creator. For I ſee no contradiQion in it, that the firſt eternal thin- 
king Being or omnipotent Spirit thould, if he pleaſed, give to certain 
Syſtems of created ſenſleſs matter, put together as he thinks fir, ſome 
degrees of ſenſe perception and thought: Though, as I think, I have 
proved Lib.4. c. 10th. it no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of ſenſe and thonght) ſhould 
be that Eternal firſt thinking Being. What certainty of Knowledge can 
any one have that ſome perceptons, ſuch as v. g. p!.aſure and pain, 
ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, aftcr a certain mannc» modified 
and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, 
upon the Motion of the parts of Body : Body as far as we can conceive 
being able only to ſtrike and affe&t body ; and Motion,according to the 
utmoſt reach of our /deas, being able to produce nothing but Motion, ſo 
that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the /dea of a Co- 
lour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our Reaſon, go beyond cur own /deas, 
and attribute it wholly to the good Pleaſure ot our Maker. For ſince we 
mult allow he has annexed Effects to Motion,which we can no way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what Reaſon have we to conclude, that 
he could not order them as well to be produced in a Subject we cannot 
conceive capable of them, as well as in a Subject we cannot conceive the 
motion of Matter can any way operate upon ? I fay not this,that I would 
any way leſſen the beliet of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here ſpea- 
king of Probability, but knowledge; and I think not only, that it be- 
comes the Modeſty of Philoſophy,not to pronounce Magilſterially,where 
we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledge ; but alſo, that it is 
of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our Knou ledge does reach ; for the ſtate 
we are at preſent in, not being thatof Viſion, we mult, in many Things, 
content our ſelves with Faith and Probability : And in the preſent Que- 
ſtion, about the immarteriality of the Soul, it our Faculties cannot arrive 
atdemonſtrative Certainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the grear 
Ends 
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Ends of Morality and Religion, arc well enough ſecured, without philo- 
fophical Proots of the Soul's Immaterality ; ſince it is evident, that he 
who made uz at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral years continucd us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ftatc of Senfibility in another World, and make us capable there 
ro receive the Retribution he has deſigned to Men,according to their do- 
ings in this Life. But to return to the Argument in hand, our A'now- 
l-dge, | lay, 15 not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfetions of the 
Ideas we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of 
that roo : But how far it reaches, ler us now enquire. 

$. 7. The affirmations or negations we make concerning the /deas we How far cn 
have, may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four XP *42* 
ſorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall © 
examine how far our Knowledge extends in each of theſe : 

Q. 8. Fir/t, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agrees» Firſt, Our 
ment, or Diſagreement of our /deas,our intuitive Knowledge is as far ex- Knowledge of 
tended as our Ideas themſelves : and there can be no 7dea in the Mind, —_—_ we 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be far a: «: 
what it is, and to be different from any other. id 

Q. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is the Agreement, or Diſs Secondly, Of 
agreement ot our 1deas in Co-exiſtence, in this our Knowledge 1s very CIS 
thort, though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our ;,,,” Pe 
Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For our /deas of the Species of Sub- 
ſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, nothing but certain ColleQions of ſim- 
ple /deas united in one Subject, and ſo co-exiſting together : v. g. Our 
Idea of Flame, is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Goda 
Body heavy toa certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible : for theſe, 
or ſome fuch complex 7deas as theſe in Men's Minds, do theſe two names 
of the different Subſtances, Flame and Gold, ſtand for. When we would 
know any thing farther concerning thelc,or any other ſort of Subſtances, 
what do we enquire but what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtan- 
ces have, or have not 2 which 1s nothing elſe but to know, what other 
ſimple 7deas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that com- 
plex /dea 2 

$. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a part foever of Humane Becauſe the 
Science, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The reaſon whereof comnexion be- 
is, that the ſimple deas whereof our complex 7deas of Subſtances are |;,,,,. ny 
made up, are, tor the moſt part ſuch, as carry with them, in their own 7s wnknar. 
Nature, no viſible neceſſary connexion, or inconſiſtency with any other 
ſimple /deas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would inform our ſelves 
about, 

d. 11. The /deas, that our complex ones of Subſtances are made up -;,..,, - 
of, and about which our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt em- Second 
ploy'd,are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities; which depending all (as has Waiirres. 
been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of their minute and inſenfible 
parts; or it not upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our 
Comprehenſion, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould know, which have a neceſhry 
union or inconſiſtency one with another : For not knowing the Root 
they ſpring trom, not knowing what ſize, figure, and textureot Parts they 
are, on which depend, and from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make 
our complex 7dea of Gold, tis impotlible we ſhould know what other Qua- 
lities reſult from the ſame Conſtitution of the infſenſible parts of Gu/d ; 
aad ſo conſequently muſt always co-exi/# with that complex /42a we have 
Of it, orelſe are icon//tent with it. 
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Becauſe ail $. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qualities of the inſenſible 

Reg < Parts of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is 

condary and yet another and more incurable part of Ignorance, which ſcts us more 

/romary 244” remote from a Certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſ/tence, or Znco-exiſtence 

#ncs1 dy" (if T may fo fay) of different 7deas in the fame Subject; and that is, thar 

there is nodiſcoverable connettion between any ſecondary Quality, and 
thoſe primary Qualities that it depends on. 

Q. 13: That the ſize, figure, and motion of one Body, {hould cauſe a 
change in the ſize, figure, and motion of another Budy, is not beyond 
our Conception ; the ſeparation of the parts of one Body,upon the intru- 
ſion of another ; and the change from Reſt tro Motion upon impulſe; 
theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome connexton one with another. 
And if we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies,we might have reaſon 
to hope, we might be able to know a great deal more of theſe Operations 
of them one upon another : But our Minds not being able to diſcover any 
connexion betwixt theſe primary qualities of Bodies, and the ſenſations 
that are produccd in us by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh cer- 
tain and undoubtcd Rules, of the Conſequence or Co-exiſtence of any ſe- 
condary Qualities, though we could diſcover the ſize, figure, or motion 
of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We are fo far 
from knowing what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce a yellow Co- 
lour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive 
how any /fize, figure, or motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us 
the /dea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever, there is no conceiva- 
ble connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

Becauſe all $. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
——_ = Hdeas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge,) what 
condary and Other [deas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our com- 
primary Qua- plex /dea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither know the real Conſtitution 
Gries 4; nds of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend ; nor, did we 
know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary connexion between them, 

and any of the ſecondary Qualities ; which is neceſlary to be done, before 

we can certainly know their zeceſſary co-exiſtence.So that let our complex 

Idea of any Species of Subſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from 

the ſimple 7deas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 

exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowledge inall theſe 

Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our Experience. Indeed, ſome 

few of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary dependence, and viiible 

connexion one with another, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, 

receiving or communicating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But 

though theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our /dea have; yet there are 

ſo few of them, that have a vi/ib/e Connexion one with another, that we 

can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the co-exiſtence of very few 

of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtances ; and we are left 

only to the aſliſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us what Qualities 

they contain. For all the Qualities that are co-ex:/fent in any Subjef, 

without this dependence and evident connexion of their /4eas one with 

another, we cannot know certainly to co-exi/t any farther, than Expe- 

rience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow Co- 

lour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs,Fuſibility, and Fixed- 

neſs, that are united in a piece of Gold ; yet becauſe no one of theſe 

Ideas has any evident dependence, or neceſſary connexion with the other, 

we cannot certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fitth 

will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be : Becauſe = 

higheſt 
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higheſt Probability, amounts not to Certainty; without which, there 
ca.1 be no true Knowledge. For this co-exiſtence can be no tarther | 

known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, but either in 

particular Subj--ts, by the obſervation of cur Senſes, or in general,by the 
p<cohry comexic: of the Tdeas themielves. 
35. AAs 104ncompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiſtence,we may know, Of Repugnar- | 
that any Subject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one par- 7, © | 
ticular at once, vg. cach particular Extenſion, Figure, number of Parts, * | 

Motion, excludcs all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all 
tenlible /4eas peculiar to each Senſe; for whatever of each kind is pre- | 
lent 1n any Subject, excludes all other of that ſort ; v. g. no one Subje&t | 
can have two Smells, or two Colours, at the fame time. To this, per- | 
! 
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haps, will be ſaid, has not an 0pa/, or the infuſion of Lignum Nephriti- 
cam, two Colours at the ſame time? To which, I anſwer, that theſe Bo- 
dies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the fame time afford different 
Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, 
tis difterent parts of the Object, that reflect the Particles of Light : And 
therelore tis not the ſame part of the Obje&, and ſo not the very ſame 
Subject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For 'tis 
as impoſſible, that the very fame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the 
ſame time differently moditie, or reflect the rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the fame time. 

9.16. But as zo the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Quali- go _ 
tics of other Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries about them, Powers a very 
and 1s no inconſiderable branch of our Knowledge ; I doubt, as to theſe, ###« way, A 
whether our Anowledge reaches much farther than our Experience ; or whe- 
ther we can come to the diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be cer- 
eain that they are in any Subject by the Connexion with any of thoſe 
[deas, which to us make its Eflence. Becauſe the Active and Paſſive | 
Powers ot Bodies, and their ways of operating, conſiſting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover : 
'Tis but in very few Caſes, we can be able to perceive their dependence 
on, or repugnance to any of thoſe /deas, which make our complex one 
of that ſort of Things. T have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian Hy- 
potheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Expli- 
cation of the Qualities of Bodies ; and l fear the weakneſs of humane Un- 
derſtanding is lcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a 
fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceſſary Connexion, and Coexiſtence, 
of the Powers, Which arc to be obſerved united in ſeveral forts of them. 
This at leaſt is certain, that which ever Hypothefis becleareſt and trueſt, 
(for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine, ) our Knowledge concer- 
ning corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any of them,till 
we are made ſee what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a neceſſary 
Connexion or Repugnancy one with another ; which in the preſent State 
of Philotophy,l think,we know but to a very ſmall degree; And,l doubr, 
whethcr with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able tocarry our 
general Knowledge (I fay not particular Expericnce) in this part much 
larthcr. Experience is thar,which in this part we muſt depend on. And it þ 
were to be with'd, that it were more improved ; we find the advantages 
ſome Men's gcnerous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natu- 
ral Knowledge. And it others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been ſo wary in their obſervations and ſincere in thetr re- 
| ports, a5 thote who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been,our 
acquaintance with ths bodies here abour ,us, and our inſight into their 
Powers and Operations had Leen yet mucll greater. S 1 d.17. 
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Of Spirits zee &. x7, If we are at this loſs in reſpeQ of the Powers, and Operations 
TAIT of Bodies, [ think it 1s eaſie to conclude, we are much more in the dk 
in reference to Spirits, whereof we naturally have no 7de.1s,but wv hat we 
draw from that of our own; by reflecting on the Operations of our cwn 
Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obſervation. But 
how inconſiderable a rank the Spirits that inhabit our Bodics hold among 
thoſe various,and poſſibly innumerable, kinds of nobler Beings; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perf-&i ms oi Cherutims, 
and Seraphims, and infinite forts of Spirits above us, ' vc |..vc in another 
Place made ſome RefleQtion upon. 
Thirdly, Of 4.18. As to the third ſort of our Knowledge,vz. the Agreement or Diſa- 
eher Relations greement of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is the largeſt 
It 15 not eafie R.. "Hp Ls 
ro ſay bow far. Field of our Knowledge,fo it is hard to determine how far it may extend: 
Morality ca- Becauſe the Advances that are to be made in this part of Knowledge, de- 
war ng pending on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate 7deas, that may ſhew 
" the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co-cxiſtence is not conſide- 
red, 'tis an hard Matter to tell,when we are at an endof ſuch Diſcoveries ; 
and when Reaſon has all the helps it 1s capable of, tor the finding of Proofs, 
and examining the Agreement or Diſagreement of remote /deas. They 
that are ignorant of 4/gebra cannot imagine the Wonders in this kind 
are to be done by it ; and what farther Improvements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the fagacious Mind of Man 
may yet find out, 'tis not cafie to determine. This at leaſt I believe, 
that the /deas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that arc capable of De- 
monſtration and Knowledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſe- 
ful parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſ- 
ſions, and domineering Intereſts did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch En- 
deavours. 
The 1dea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſ- 
dom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the 
Hdea of our ſelves, as underſtanding, rational Creatures, being ſuch as 
are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, 1t duly conſidered, and puriued, afford 
ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of A_tion, as might place Mora- 
lity among the Sciences capable of Demonſtration ; wherein I doubt not, 
but from Principles, as inconteſtable as thoſe of the Mathematicl;s,by ne- 
ceſſary Conſequences,the meaſures of right and wrong might be made our, 
to any one that will apply himſelt with the ſame Indifferency and Atten- 
tion to the one, as he does to the other of theſe Sciences, The R-/ation 
of other Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number 
and Extenſion ; and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of 
Demonſtration, it due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue 
their Agreement or Diiz.,.cement. here there is no Property, there is 
no Injuſtice, is a Propolition as certain as any Demonſtration in Fuclid: 
For the /dea of Property, being a right to any thing; and the /dea to 
which the name 7nju/ſtice 1s given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that 
right ; it is evident, that theſe 7deas being thus cſtabliſhed, and theſe 
names annexed to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be 
true, as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, 
No Government allows abſolute Liberty, the Idea of Government being 
the eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules or Laws, which require 
Conformity to them ; and the /dea of abſolute Liberty, being for any 
one to do whatever he pleaſes ; I am as capable of being certain of che 
Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. 
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d. 19. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the 72 Things 
1; e 


[deas of Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty ,,,,,/ 1d 


and Demonſtration, 1s, thought unca- 

Firff, That they can be ſer down, and repreſented by ſenſible marks, na, "og 
which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than any Their Com- 
Words or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of ?/ex-«ne/7, 
the /deas inthe Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words car- pra Ml 
ry in their Signitication. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in Lines, ſenrations. 
lies open to the view, and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leaſure be conſidered, and examined, and the Demon- 
ſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be gone over more than 
orice, without any danger of the leaſt change in the /deas. This cannot 
be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble 
them, wherebv we can ſet them down ; we have nothing but Words to 
expreſs them by ; which though, when written, they remain the ſame, 
yet the /deas they ſtand for, may change in the fame Man ; and 'tis 
very ſeldom, that they are not different in different Perſons. 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Zthicks, 
is, That moral /deas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Fi- \ 
gures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks : From whence theſe two 
Inconveniencies follow : F:rst, 'That their names are of more uncertain 
Signification, the preciſe ColleCtion of ſimple /deas they ſtand for not 
being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the Sign, that is uſed for them in Com- 
munication always, and in Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with 
it the ſame /4ea. Upon which the fame Diſorder, Contuſion, and Error 
follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Hepra- 
gov, ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles, 
or by overſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the Name 
ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when ar firſt he thought 
of his Demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral /deas, where the ſame name being retained, one Angle, 
4. e. one ſimple dea is left out or putin, in the complex one, (ſtill called 
by the fame name,) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſsof theſe moral 7deas there follows another Inconvenience, 
(viz.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, ſo 
exactly and perfeMly, as is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habitudes 
and Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them 
one with another; eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Dedu- 
Qtions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex /4eas, ro ſhew the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Diagrams 
and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts,is very apparent, 
and the memory would often have great difficulty otherwile to retain 
them ſoexattly, whilſt the Mind went over the parts of them, ſtep by 
ſtep, to examine their ſeveral Correſpondencies : And though in caſting 
up a long Sum, either in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every 
part be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own 7deas, 
and conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the Reſolution of 
the Queſtion be nothing but rhe Reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch 
particulars, whereot the Mind has a clear Perception ; yet without ſer- 
ting down the ſeveral Parts by marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are 
known, and by marks, that laſt and remain in view, when the memory 
had letrhem go; it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many ditte- 
rent [eas in Mind, without confounding, or king flip fome parts of 
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the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Rexſonings about it uſeleſs. 
In which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind art all to per- 
ceive the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalitics or 
Proportions : That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own Zdeas of 
the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters are helps to 
the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral /4eas about which the De- 
monſtration is made, whereby a man may know how far his intuitive 
Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that 
ſo he may without Conluſion go on to what is vet umknown ; and, at 
laſt, have in one view before him the Reſult of all }:is Perceptions and 
Reaſonings. 
wed $. 20. One part of zheſe Diſadvantages, in moral [deas, which has 
+ boſe Diffcul- made them be thought not capable ot Demonſtration, may in a good 
20S, meaſure be rexedied by Definitions, ſetting down that ColleQion of ſim- 
ple 1deas, which every Term ſhall ſtand tor ; and then uſing the Terms 
ſtcadily and conſtantly for that precite ColleQion. And what methods 
Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove 
the other difficulties, is not caſie to foretell. Confident I am, that if 
Men would in the ſame method, and with the ſame indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find them to 
have a ſtronger Connexion one with another, and a more neceſlary Con- 
ſequence from our clear and diſtinit Zdeas, and to come nearer perfed&t 
Demonſtration, than 1s commonly imagined. But much of this is not 
to be expeQed, whilſt the deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men 
cſpouſe the well endowed Opinionsin Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, 
cither to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over, and cover their De- 
formity : Nothing being ſo beautiful tothe Eye, as Truth is ro the Mind ; 
nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. 
For though many a Man can with fatisfa&tion enough own a no very 
handſome Wite in his Boſom; yet whois bold enough openly to avow, 
that he has c{pouſed a Falſhood, and received into 15 Breaſt fo ugly a 
thing as a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, I ſay, cram their Tenents 
down all Men's Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood ; and will not let 
Truth have tair Play in the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch after 
it ; What Improvements can be expected of this kind 2 What greater 
Light can be hoped for in the moral Sciences : The Subje& part of 
Mankind, in moſt Places, might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian Bon- 
dage, expect Agyptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet 
up by himſelt in Men's minds, which it is impoſlible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. 

d. 21. Asto the tourth fort of our Knowledge, wiz. of the real, adtual, 
Forth'y, of FRxiſtence of Things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Fx7- 
can I ftence ; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exi/tence of a God ; of the 
eurtive Know- Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Knowledge, 

ledge of 0 which cxtendsnot beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. 
"tao of d. 22. Our Knowledge being fo narrow, as I have thewd, it will, per- 
Ged's, ſenſible haps, give us ſome Light into the preſent State of our minds, if we look 
99-1 alutle into the dark fide, and take a view of our /znorance ; which being 
" infinitely larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Our F1:0rauce Diſputes, and Improvement of uletul Knowledge ; it diſcovering how far 
WY we have clear and diſtin 7deas, we confine our Thoughts within the 
Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are within the reach of our Under- 
landings, and Janch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs {where we 
have 
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have not F.vcs to fee, nor Facult:cs to perceive any thing,) out of a Pre- 
ſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be fatisfied 
of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we necd not go far. He that knows any 
thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for In. 
{lances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt, and moſt obvious Things that 
come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot pene- 
crate into. The cleareſt, and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking 
Men find themſelves puzled, and at a loſs, in every Particle of Matter ; 
which we ſhall the leſs wonder at, when we conſider the Cauſes of our 
T:norance ; Which from what has been faid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to 
be chiefly theſe three : 

Firſt, Want of 1deas. 

Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion between the 7deas we 
have. 

Thirdly, Want of tracing, and examining our /deas. 

Q. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe not a few, that we rizſt,one cau/c 
arc ignorant of for want of 7deas. of it want «ef 

Firſt, All the ſimple /deas we have are confined ( as I have ſhewn ) hy 2Howmgs 
to the Obſervation of our Senſes, and the Operations of our own have no Con- 
Minds, that we are conſcious of in our ſelves. But how much theſe few <ept10» &, 97 

, ; . ſuch as parti- 

and narrow Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all*,;;-\, ve 
Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not ſo fooliſh, as to have noe. 
think their ſpan the meaſure of all Things. What other ſimple /deas 
tis poſſible the Creatures in other parts of the Univerſe may have, by 
the Aſliſtence of Senſes and Faculties more or perfecter, than we have, 
or difterent from ours, *tis not for us to determine. But to fay, or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better 
an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there 
was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of 
Idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any 
Notions about Seeing. The Ignorance, and Darkneſs that is in us, no 
more hinders nor confines the Knowledge that is in others, than the 
Blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick fightedneſs of an 
Eagle. He that will conſider the Infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think, it was not 
all laid out upon fo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a Creature, as he 
will find Man to be ; who in all probability, is one of the loweſt of all 
intellcctual Beings. W hat Faculties therefore other Species of Creatures 
have to penetrate into the Nature, andinmoſt Conſtitutions of Things ; 
what /deas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
not. This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more per- 
fect. And we may be convinced that the /deas,we can attain to by our 
Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelves, when a poſi- 
tive clear diſtinct one of Subſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all 
the reſt, is concealed from us. But want of 7deas of this kind being a 
Part, as welt as Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only 
this, | think, I may confidently ſay of it, That the intellectual and 
ſeniible World, arc in this perfectly alike ; That that part, which we ſce 
of cithier of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not ; And what- 
loever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, 
is but a point almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. 


d. 2.4. Secondly, Anotacr great Cauſe of Ignorance, is the want of Ideas array Ly 
we are capable of, As the want of 77-15, which onr Faculties are not able ve; ©, 
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to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of Things, which Pris rea- 
ſonable to think, other Beings perfe&ter than we, have, of which we 
know nothing ; ſo the want of /deas, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in lgno- 
rance of Things, we conceive capable of being known to us. But, Fi. 
gure, and Motion, we have Zdeas of. But though we are not without 
1deas of theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in general ; yet not knowing 
what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greatelt part of 
the Bodics of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Effi- 
cacies, and Ways of Operation, whereby the Effects, we daily ſee, are 
produced. Theſeare hid from us in ſome Things, by being 709 remote ; 
and in others,by being too minute. When we confiderthe vaſt diſtance of 
the known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reatons we have to 
think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are 
the particular Fabricks of the great Males of Matter, which makeup the 
whole ſtupendious trame of corporeal Beings ; how far they are exten- 
ded ; what is their Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and 
what Influence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our 
Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean 
this Syſtem of our Sun, and the att Maſles of Matter, that viſibly 
move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and intelle- 
tual corporeal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot 
of Earth, may probably be in the other Planets ; to the Know ledge of 
which, even of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural Means, ei- 
ther by Senſation or Retlc*tion, to convey their certain 7deas into our 
Minds. They are out of the rcaci of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge ; 
and what ſorts of Furniture »n4 Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in 
them, we cannot ſo much az gueſs, much lefs have clear, and diſtin 
Ideas of them. 


Becanſe of d.. 25. If a great, nay far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of Bo- 
ther Mmute- djes in the Univerſe, ſcape our notice by their remotenels, there are 0- 
__ thers that are no leſs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs. Theſe in- 


ſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active partsof Matter, and the great 
Inſtruments of Nature, on which depend not only all their ſecondary 
Qualities,but alſo moſt of their natural Operations ; our want of preciſe 
diſtin /deas of their primary Qualities, keeps us in an uncureable [gno- 
rance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not bur it we could 
diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute conſtitu- 
ent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know without Trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a 
Square, or a Triangle. Did we know the Mechanical att«Qtions of rhe 
Particles of Rhubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does 
thoſe of a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File 
which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels, 
we ſhould be able to tell betore Hand, that Kbubarb would purge, Fem- 
lock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep ; as well as a Watch-maker can, 
that a little piece ot Paper laid on the Balance, will keep the Warch from 
going, till it beremoved ; or that ſome ſmall partof it, being rubb'd by 
a File, the Machin would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no 
more; the diſſolving of Silver in aqua fortzs, and Gold in aqua.reg1a, and 
not vice verſa, would be then, perhaps, no more difficult ro know, 
than it is toa Smith to underſtand, why the turning of one Key will 

open 
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open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But whilſt we are de- 
ſtitute of Senſesacute enough, to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, 
and togive us /deas of their mechanical Aﬀections, we muſt be contenr 
to be ignorant of their properties and ways of Operation ; nor can we 
Le aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few Trials we make, are 
able to reach. But wv. hether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of univerſal 
Truths concerning natural Bodies : And our Reaſon carries us herein ve- 
ry little beyond particular matter of Fact. 


$. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt that, how far ſoever humane tence no $ci- 
Induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy i» phyſical ence of Bedver. 


Things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach ; becaule we want per- 
fect and adequate /deas of thoſe very Bodies, which are neareſt to us,and 
moſt under our Command. Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes 
under names, and we think our ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but 
very imperfet, and incompleat /deas of. Diſtin& 7deas of the ſeveral 
ſorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our Senſes,perhaps,we 
may have ; but adequate /deas, I ſuſpe&t,we have not of any one amongſt 
them. And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and 
Diſcourſe ; yet whilſt we want thelatter, we arenot capable of ſc:entifical 
Knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive un- 
queſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are 
Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Fi- 
eure, Taſte, and Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear, 
and diſtin&t /deas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a 
Triangle : But having no /deas of the particular primary Qualities of 
the minute parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies we would 
apply them to, we cannot tell what effe&ts they will produce ; Nor 
when we ſce thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leſs know, 
their manner of production. Thus having no 7deas of the particular 
mechanical Afﬀections of the minute parts of Bodies, that are within 
our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, 
and Operations ; and of Bodies more remote, weare yet more ignorant 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes and Beings. 


$. 27. This, at firſt ſight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our auch le of 
Knowledge is to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to which, Spiries. 


if we add the Conſideration of that infinite number of Sprits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from our Knowledge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame to our ſelves any di- 
ſtin& /deas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we ſhall find this cauſe of 
Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt rhe 
whole intelle&tual-World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World, 
than the material. For, bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
_ call them, ſuperficial /deas of Spirit which by refleftion, we get of our 
own, and from thence; the beſt we can, collect of the Father of all Spirits, 
the eternal independent Author of them and us and all Things, we have 
no certain information, ſo muchas of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but 
by revelation. Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : 
And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof *tis likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural Faculties 
give us no certain account at all, That there are Minds, and thinking 
Beings, in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, from 
their Words and Actions,to be fatisfied : And the Knowledge of his own 
Mind cannot ſnffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that _ is 2 
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GOD. But rthat there are degrees of Spiritual Beings berween us and 
the great G OD, who is there, that by h:s own ſearch and ability can 
come to know 2 Much leſs have we diſtin das of their ditterent Na- 
turcs, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wheroin 
they agree or difter from one another, and from us. And theretore in 
what concerns their difterent Species and Propertics, we are under an 
abſoſute ignorance. 
Secondly, wane Y.28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubilantial Beings, that are 
of « «icove-jn the Univerſe, the want of /deas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
"mn lore, have ſeen. In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no leſs 
Ideas we have. MOINent, is the want of a diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe 7deas 
we have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of uni- 
verſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former caſe, left only 
to Obſervation and Experiment ; which how narrow and contined it is, 
how far from general Knowledge, we need not be told. I fhall give ſome 
ſew inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and ſo leave it. Tis cvi- 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, pro- 
duce in us ſeveral Senlations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, or Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, &'c. Thoſe mechanical Aﬀections of Bodies, having 
no affinity at all with theſe 7eas,they produce in us,(there being no con- 
ccivable connexion between any impulſe of any fort of Body, and any 
perception of a Colour, or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can 
have no diſtinct knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience ; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the effcQs or appoint- 
ment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which perteatly ſurpaſs our Compre- 
henſions. As the /deas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, we have in our 
Minds, can, by us, be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any cor- 
reſpondence or connexion be found between them and thoſe primary 
Qualities which (Experience ſhews us produce them in us ; ſo, on the 
other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconcei- 
vable. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in Body is as remote 
from the nature of our /deas, as how any Body ſhould produce any 
Thought in the Mind. Thatit is ſo, it Experience did not convince us, 
the Conſideration of the Things themſelves would never be able, in the 
leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a con- 
ſtant and regular connexion, in the ordinary courſe of Things ; yet that 
connexion being not diſcoverable in the /deas themſelves, which appea- 
ring to have no neceſſary dependence one on another, we can attribute 
their connexion to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, 
in a way wholly above our weak Underſtanding to conceive. | 
WET d. 29. In ſome of our /deas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, 
and Connexions,ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the /4e.15 themſelves, 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and univerſal Know- 
ledge. Thus the /dea of a right-lined Triangle necellarily carries with 
it an cquality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceivethis 
Relation, this connexion of theſe two /deas, to be pollibly mutable, or to 
depund on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could 
make it orherwiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the parts of 
Matter, the production of Senſation in us of Colours and Sounds, &c. by 
impulſe and motion; nay, the original Rules and Communication of 
Motion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion with 
any /d4eas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary wm 
anc 
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an gocd Pleaſure of the Wiſe Arciitett. Inced nor, I think, here men- 
tion the RefurreQion of our Bodics, the future ſtate of this Globe of 
Earth, and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknawletg. ! 
Jeperd wholly on the Determination of a free Agent, The Things tint, 


as far as our Ovtervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regular- 
Iv, we may conclude, do att by a Law fet them ; but yer bya Law, that 


v not ; Whereby, though Cauſes work ſleddily, and Effects con- 
ſlantivy Now trom them, yet thcir Connexions and Dependencies being 
not diſcoverable in our /deas, we can have but an experimental Know- 
I:Cge of them. From all which ris caſie to perceive, what a darkne{s we 
are imvolved in, how little 'tis of Being, and the things that are, that we 
arc capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no injury toour Know- 
Ide, when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are fo far from 
Lcing able to compreiend the whole nature of the Univerſe. and all the 
tings contained in it, that we are not capableof a philoſopitical Fuow- 
ledze of the Bodies that arc about us, and make a part of us: Concer» 
ning tihtir ſecondary Qualities, Powers, and Operation*, Ce can haveno 
univerſal certainty. Several Effects come every day witi:in the notice of 
our Senſes, of which we have 1o far ſenſitive Knowledge ; but the caules, 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the two foregoing Rea- 
ſons, we muſt Le content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can gono farther 
than particular Experience informs usof matter of ſa, and by Analogy 
to guels what Effects the like Bodics are, upon other tryals, like to pro- 
duce. Bur as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to mention ſpi- 
ritu2] Bcings,) we arc, I think, fo far from being capable of any ſuch 
thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to (eek after ir. 


$ 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate /deas, and where there is a Thirdly, wans 
of tracing 


certain and diſcoverable connexion tetween them, yet we are oftenigno- 
rant, for want of zracing thoſe /deas we have, or may have, and finding 
out thoſe intermediate /deas, which may thew us, what habirude of 
agreement or diſagreement they have one with another. And thus ma- 
ny are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any imperietion »i 
their Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves ; but for want 
of application in acquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing 
thoſe /d-as. That which has moſt contributed to hinder the due 7racize 
of our /4cas, and finding out their Relations, and Agreements or Dit- 
agreements one with another, has been, 1 ſuppoſe, the ill uſe o! 33 orgs. 
It is impoſſible that Men ſhould cver truly ſeek, or certainly difzover the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of /deas themſelves, whi'lt their Thoughts 
Nutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Ngnitica- 
tions, Mathematicians abſtrating their Thoughts from Names, and 
2ecuſtoming themſelves to ſet betore their Minds the /deas themieives ; 
that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, and contfulion, which 
has ſo much hindre( Mens progres in other parts of Knowledge ; who 
ſticking in Words of undetermincd and uncertain fignification, were un- 
able to diflinguiſh Truc from Falſe, Certain ftrom Probable, Contitent 
from Inconſiltent, in their own Opinions : Whereby rhe increaſe brought 
into the Stock of rcal Knowledge has been very little, in proportion to 
the Schools,Diiputes,and Writings, the World has been fill'd with; whill 
Men, bcing loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereavout they 
were, how tar thcir Diſcoverics were advanced, or what was wanting, in 
their own, or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in their dil- 
coverics of the material, done, as they have in thote of the intoHicttunl 
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World, involved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtſul terms and 
ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Storics of Zones and Tydes multiplied and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, 
and Flects ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the Line ; 
and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was de- 
clared Hereſie to hold there were any. Bur having ſpoken ſufficiently 
of Words, and the i!l or careleſs uſe, that is commonly made of them, } 
Exrene in re. {Dall not fay any thing more of it here. 
{pe of Uu- Y.31. Hitherto we have examined the exrent of our Knowledge, in 
ver/ality, reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of Beings thatare. There 1s another exzeat 
: of it, in reſpett if Vniverſality ; which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered : 


and in this regard, our Knowledge tollows the Nature of our Ideas. If 


the /deas are abltract, whoſe agreement or difagreement we perceive, 
our Knowledge is univerſal. For what is known of ſuch general //ecas, 
will be true of every particular thing, in whom that Eſlence, 5. e. that 
abſtract 7dea is to be found ; and what is once known of ſuch /deas, will 
be perpetually, and for ever true. So that as to all general Knowledge, 
we mult ſearch and find it only inour own Minds, and 'tis only the cxa- 
mining of our own J7deas, that furnifheth us with that. Truths be- 
longing to Eſſences of Things, (thatis, to abſtraQt /deas) are eternal, 
and are to be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences ; as 
the Exiſtence of Things is to be known only from Experience. But ha- 
ving more to ſay of this in the Chapters, w here I ſhall ſpeak ot general 
and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of our 
Knowledge in general. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledze. 


arr d.r. | doubt not but my Reader, by this time, may be apt to think, 
e775 FM that I have been all this while only building a Caſtle in the Air; 
as may be all and be ready to ſay to me, To what purpoſe ail tis ſtir ? Knowledge, 
Row Fen. ſay you, is only the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
own /deas ; but who knows what thoſe /deas may be 2 Is there any thing 
ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Men's Brains? Where is the Head 
that has no Chimeras in it ? Orifthere be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what 
diffterence will there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that 
of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World 2 They both have their /deas, 
and perceive their agreement and diſagreement one with another. If 
there be any difference between them, the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed Man's ſide, as having the more 7deas, and the more lively. 
And fo, by your Rules,he will be the moreknowing. It 1t be true, that all 
Knowilegge lics only in the perception of the agreement ordiſagreement 
of our own 7deas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a 
ſober Man, will be equally certain. *Tis no matter how Things are : ſo a 
Man obſerve but the agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk con- 
formably ; 1t 1s all Truth, all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will 
be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an 
Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle, 
But 
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But of what uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Men's own Tmaginations, 
to a Man that enquires after the reality of Things? It matters not what 
Men's Fancies are, tis the Knowledge of Things that is only to be prized: 
tis this alone gives a value to our Reaſonings, and preference to one 
Man's Knowledge over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, 
and not of Dreams and Fancies, | | 

d. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our /deas termi- 4aſwer, Ne 
nate in them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- /o,here Ideas 
tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts would be of little more ule, than the !** © 
Reſerves of a crazy brain ; and the Truths built thereon of no more "A 
weight, than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who fees Things clearly in a 
Dream, ard with great aſſurance utters them. Bur, I hope, before I 
havedone, to make it evident, that this way of certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own 7deas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination ; and, 
| believe, it will appear, that all the certainty of general Truthsa Man 
has, lies in nothing elſe. 

9. 3. Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately,but only Anſwer, Nee 
by theintervention of the /deas it has of them. Our Knowledge therefore /+, where Ideas 
is real, only fo far as there is a conformity between our 7deas and the re- Sins 
ality of Things. But what ſhall be here the Criterion 2 How ſhall the 
Mind, when it perceives nothing but its own 1deas, know that the 
agree with Things themſelves ? This, though it ſeem not to want difh- 
culty, yet, I think, there be two ſorts of /deas that, we may be aſſured, 
agree with Things. | 

$. 4 Firf?, The firſt are ſimple 7deas, which ſince the Mind, as has 4s. Firft, 42 
been ſhewed, can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the /"?'* Ideas «e, 
product of T hings operating on the Mind in a natural way, and produ- 
cing, therein thoſe Perceptions, which by the Wiſdom and Will of our 
Maker, they are ordained and adapted ro. From whence it follows, that 
ſimple Ideas are not fictions of our Fancies, but the natural and regular 
productions of Things without us, really operating upon us ; and fo car- 
ry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires; which is to repreſent 
Things under thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce in us; where- 
by we may diſtinguiſh the Subſtances they are in, and apply them to our 
Uſes. Thos the /deaof Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind,ex- 
atly anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has 
all the real contormity it can, or ought to have, with Things withour 
us. And this conformity between our ſimple /d: as, and the exiſtence of 
Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 

$. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Secondly, 41 
Archery pes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of paw 962+ 1 
any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their Origi- Ra Aa 
nals, cauxot want any conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that 
which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing bur it ſelf, can never be ca- 
pable of 2 wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true apprehen- 
ſion of any thing, by its diſlikeneſs to it ; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of 
Subſtances, are all our complex 1deas ; which, as I have ſhewed in ano- 
ther place,are Combinations of 7deas which the Mind, by its free choice, 
puts together, without conſidering any connexion they have in Nature. 

And hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the /deas themſelves are conſide- 
red as the Archerypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are 
contormable to them. So that we cannot bur be infallibly certain, that 
all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe /deas is real, and reaches 


Things themſelves: Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reafonings, and Dif- 
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courſes of this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as thev are c:1- 
formable to our Zdeas ; ſothat in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain vn- 
doubted reality. 

$. 6. I doubt not but it will be cafily granted, that the Anowledre we 
may have of mathematical Truths, is not only certain, but real Anomw- 
ledze ; not idle Chimeras of Men's Brains : And yet if we will conſider, 
we (hall find, that it 1s only of our own /4:a5. The Mathomatician 
conſiders the Truth and Propertics belonging, to a Rectangle, or Circle, 
only as tlicy are in Zdea in his own Mind; for tis pollible he never 
found either of them exiſting mathematically, 7. e. preciſely true, in his 
Liſe : But yet the knowledge he has of any Truths or Propertics belon- 
ging to a Circle, or any other mathematical Figure,are neverthelcſs truc 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things arc no 
farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, 
than as Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true 
of the 1dea ot a 7riangle, that its three Angles arc cqual to two right 
ones? It is trve alſo.ot a 7riang/e, where-ever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly an{werable to that ea of a 
Triangle in lis Mind, 1s not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
theretore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch /deas, is real 
Knowledge : becauſe intending Things no farther, than they agree with 
thoſe his /deas, he 1s fure what he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when 
they have barely an /deal exiſtence in his Mind, will hold true of them 
alſo, when they have a real exiſtence in Matter ; his conſideration being 
barely of thoſc Figures, which are the ſame where-ever or however they 
exilt. 

$. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Xnowledge is as capable of 
real Certainty, as Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Per- 
ception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 7deas ; and De- 
monſtration nothing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the 
Intervention of other 7deas, or Mediums, our wera/ Zdeas, as well as 


- mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate , and 


Exiſtence not 
required to 
make it rea!. 


complete /deas, all the Agreement, or Diſagreement we ſhall find in 
them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as in mathematical Fi- 

gures. 
$. 8. That which is requiſite to make our Knowledge certain, is the 
Clearneſs of our /deas ; and that which is required to make it real, 
is, that they aniwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be wondred, that ] 
place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the Confideration of our 
Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as it may ſeem) to the real 
Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt ot thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up 
the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make 
it their Buſineſs to enquire aſter Truth and Certainty, will, I pre- 
ſume, upon Examination be found to be general Propoſitions, and No- 
tions in which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes 
of the Mathematicians about the ſquaring of a Circle, conici Setions, 
or any other part of Mathematicks, concern net the Exiſterce of any of 
thole Figures ; bur their Demonſtrations which depend on their /deas 
are the ſame, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting in the 
World, or no. In the fame manner, the Truth and Certainty of mec- 
1.11 Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of Men, and the Fxiſtence of 
thoſe Vertues in the World, whereot they treat: Nor is 7ully's Offi- 
ces lets true, becauſe there 1s no Body in the World that exactly pra- 
Ailes his Rules, and lives up to that pattern of a vertuous Man, Ro 
ie 
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[1v. iz | rrue 10 Specuiation, 46, in /dea, that Murther dsſerves 
Dec, ir Will alto be truc in Reality of anv Attion that exiits com- 
torinable £2 that {ita ot Murther. As for ether Ations, rhe Truth of 
that Prop-fition concerns t:tern not. And thus it is of al! other Species 
ot Things, wich have no other Eflences but thoſk Zdexs which are in 
the Minds of Men. 

d. 9. But it will here be faid, that if moral A'nowledoe be placed in 


pon 


Nor ;ll ut be 


the Contemp!arion of our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, {* true or 


be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions will there be of J-/ice 


/ 


3 , 
certain, be- 
C4 uſe mer al 


and Temperguce » What contuſion of Vertues and Vices, if every one Teas are cf 


may make what Zdeas of them he pleaſes > No conſuſion nor diforlor 
in the things themſelves, nor the Reaſonings about them ; no more 
han (11 Mathematicks) there would be a diſturbance in the Demon- 
{lration, or a change 1n the Properties of Figures, and their Relations 
one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, 
or a /rapezium With tour right Angles : that is, in plain Fgiifh, change 
the Naines 01 the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathe- 
iaticians call d ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himfelf 
the /dea oi a Figure with three Angles, whereof ons is a right one, and 
call it, 11 he plcaſe, Equilaterum or irapezium, or any thing elſe, the 
Properties of, and Demonſtrations about that dea, will be the fame, 
as it he calld it a Re&angelar-7Triangle. I confeſs, the change of the 
Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who 
knows not what /dea it ſtands for ; but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conicquences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the ea of taking from others, 
without their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed them 
of, and call this 74/*:ce, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here with- 
out the /dea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another 7dea of his 
own to that Name : But ſtrip the /dea of that Name, or take it {uch as 
it is in the Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you call d it /nja/tice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed 
uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not fo eafily reCified, as in Ma- 
thematicks, Where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the Name 
ulzleſs, and of no force: For what need of a Sign, when the Thing ſig- 
nified is preſent and in view ? But in moral Names, that cannet be fo 
eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that go to 
the making up the complex 7deas of thoſe Modes. But yet tor all this 
te mſca/rng of any of thoſe /deas, contrary to the uſual fignification 
oi the Words of that Language, hinders not but we may have certain 
and deimonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Difagree- 
ments, if we will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame pre- 
cife Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, with- 
out being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate the /dza under 
conſideraction,from the Sign that ſtands for it,our Knowledge goes equal- 
ly on in the diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds 
We mak? ule of. 
$. ro. One thing, more we are to take notice of, That where G ON, 
or any other Law-maker, hath defined any Moral Names, there they 


have made the Eſſence of that Species to which that Name belongs ; and #2* Cerramey 
rhere it is uot lafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : ut in other caſes 'tis 
bareimpropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage 
of the Country. But yet cven this too diſturbs not the certainty o! that 
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Book IV. 


Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due contemplation and com- 
paring of thoſe even nick-nam'd 1deas. 
Ideas of Sub- &. 11. Thirdly, There is another fort of complex Ideas, which being 
_— referred to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
r5pes withour Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of being real ; and theſe are our 
us. 1deas of Subſtances : which conſiſting of a Colletion of ſimple Zdeas, 
ſuppoſed taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or different 7deas united in them,than are to be found uni- 
ted in the Things themſelves : From whence it comes to paſs, that 
they may, and often do fail of being exatly conformable to Things 
themſelves. | 
$0 far as they $-12+ I fay then, that to have /deas of Subſtances, which, by be- 
agree mich ing conformable ro Things, may afford us rea/ Knowledge, it is not 
__ enough, as in Modes, to put together ſuch /deas as have no inconſi- 
— ſtency, though they did never before ſo exiſt. Y. g. the /deas of Sacri- 
chem 13 real. lege or Perjury, &c. were as real and true /deas before, as aſter the ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch fat. But our 1deas of Subltances being ſuppoſed Co- 
pies, and re!erred to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtil] be taken from 
ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of 7deas put 
together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any real pattern they 
were taken ſrom, though we can perceive no inconliſtence in ſuch a 
Combination. The reaſon whereot is, becauſe we knowing not what 
real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple 7deas depend, 
and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrit union of ſome of them one 
with another, and the excluſion of others ; there are very few of them 
that we can be ſure are or are not inconſiſtent in Nature, any farther 
than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reaches. Herein therefore is 
founded the rea/:ty of our Knowledge concerning S»b/tances, that all 
our complex /deas of them muſt be ſuch, and fuch only as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple enes, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. 
And our /deas being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact Co- 
pics, are yet the SubjeAs of real (as tar as we have any) Azowledge of 
them ; which (as has been already ſhewed) will not be found to reach 
very far : But fo far as it does, it will ſtill be rea/ XAnonledge. What- 
ever /deas we have, the Agreement we find they have with others, 
will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe /deas be abſtract, it will be general 
Knowledge. But to make it rea/ concerning Subſtances, the 7deas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of Things ; whatever ſimple 
Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any Subitance, theſe we may 
with confidence join together again, and ſo make abſtrat /Jeas of Sub- 
ſtances. For whatever have once had an union in Nature, may be uni- 
ted again. 
I: eur Enqui YV. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and 
r:es abou abitract Ideas to Names, as it there were, or could be no other Sorts of 
_ Things, than what known Names had already determined, and as it 
ideas, and nor WETE ſet out, we ſhould think of Things with greater freedom and lefs 
_—_— ow confuſion, than perhaps we do. Twould poſlibly be thought a bold 
Nt, Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, it I ſhould fay, that ſome 
Species ſup- Changelings, who have lived forty years together, without any appea- 
pJed ſer out rance ot Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : Which 
TOO prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe 
two Names, Max and Bea#f, ſtand for diſtinct Species ſo ſet out by real 
Eſſences, that there can come no other Species between them : Where- 


asit we will abſtra&t from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of —_— 
cific 
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cifick Eiſ-nces mage by Nature, wherein all Things of the fume ven. 
mintions did exictiv and equally partake ; if we would not fanfic, rha: 
there were a cert2in numbcr of theſe Efſ-nces, wherein all Things, as in 
Molds, were £21 and formed, we ſhould find that the /dea of the Shape, 
Motion, ang Liv ot a Nan without Reaſon, 1s as much a diſtindt rea, 
an 35 mucli a dutin ſor7 of Things lrom Man and Beaſt, as the 
{dc a of the St2pe of an 4/s with Reaſon, would be different from either 
tat of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtin 
trom both. 

d. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, if Changelings may be 
ſuppoſed ſomerhing between Man and Beaſt ; *Pray what are they > I 
anſwer, Changelings ; which is as good a Word to ſignific ſomething 
diflerent from the ſignification of MAN or BE AST, as the Names 
Man and Beaſt are to have ſignifications different one from the other. 
This, weil conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my meaning 
without any more ado, But I am not fo unacquainted with the Zeal of 
ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Reli- 
g10n threatned, whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of Spea- 
king, as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to 
be charged with : And without doubt it will be asked, If Changelings 
are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in 
the other World 2 To which 1 anſwer, 1. Ir concerns me not to know 
or enquire. To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall : It will make their 


Objeftion a- 


gamſt a 
Changeling, 


being ſomze- 
thing between 
Man and 
Beaſt, anſie- 
red, 


ſtate neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of it,or. 


no: They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bount;. 1! Luther, 
who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts 
or Opinions, nor diſtinguithes them according to Names and Species oi 
our Contrivance. And we that know fo lirtle of this prefent World 
we are in, may, | think, content our {elves without being peremptory, 
in defining the different ſtares Creatures thall come into, when they go 
oft this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to all rhole, 
who are capable of Inſlruftion, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that they {hall 
come to an account, and receive according to what they have done in 

this Body. ; 
$. 15. But, Secondly, T anſwer, The force of theſe Men's Queſtion, 
(viz. Will you deprive Changelings of a future ſtate 2 } is founded on one 
of two Suppoſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all Things 
that have the outward Shape and appearance of a Man, mult ncceflarily 
be deſigned to an immortal future Being, after this Life. Or, fecondly, 
that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be ſo. Take away rheſe Imagr- 
nations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. 1 celire 
then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental ditierence be- 
rween;themlſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in both being exactly 
the ſame, to conſider, whether they can imagine Immortality annexed 
to any outward ſhape of the Body ; the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppole, 
enough ro make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever [I heard oj, 
how much ſocver immerſed in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to anv 
Figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal Lite due 
to 1t, or necelliry conſequence of it ; or that any maſs of Matter thould, 
aſter its cifſolution here, 'be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
ſtate ol Senie, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was molded 
into this or that Figure,and had ſuch a particular frame of its vilible parts. 
Such an Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain fuperticial Ft- 
gure, turns out of doors all conſideration of Soul or Spirit upon who!e 
acconnet 
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account alone ſome corporeal beings hare hitherto been concluded im- 
mortal, and others not. This 1s to attribute more to the outlide, than 
inſide of Things ; to place the Excellency of a Man, more in the exter- 
nal Shape of his Body, than internal Pertetions of his.Soul ; whic! js 
but little better than to annex the great and ineftimable advantage of 
Immortality and Liſe everlaſting, whic' he has above other material Be. 
ings: To annex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Fathion of his 
Coat ; for this or that outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal Duration, than tic Faſhion of a Man's Suir 
gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine 1t will never wear out, or that 
It will make him immortal. 'Twill perhaps be faid, that no Body thinks 
that the Shape makes any thing immortal, but 'tis the Shape is rhe ſign 
of a rational Sou! within which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
ſon of any ſuch Thing ; for barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. Tt 
would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure thatT know 
ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, thar 
the dead Body o! a Man, wherein there is to be found no more appea- 
rance or action of Lite, than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a 
living Soul in it, becaule of its ſhape, as that there 1s a rational Soul in 
a Changeling, becaule he has. the outſide of a rational Creature ; when 
his Attions carry far leſs marks of Reaſon with them,in the whole courſe 
of his Liſe, than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 
$. 16. But tis the iſſue of rational Parents, and mult therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick vou muſt 
conclude ſo. I aim fure this is a Concluſion, That Mc: no-where allow 
of : For it they did, they would not make bold, 2s every-where they 
do, to defſlroy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe 
are Monſters. Let them be ſo ; What will your drivling, unintelligent, 
intractable Changeling be ? Shall a defeQ in the Body make a Monſter ; 
a deſett in the Mind, {the far more Noble, and, in the common phraſe, 
the far more Eſſential part, not ? Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, 
make a Monſter, and put ſuch [flue out oi the rank of Men ; the want 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, ) not * This 1s to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to 
take the mcaſure of a Man only by his out-fide. To ſhew that accor- 
ding to the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay the 
whole ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of rhe Species 
of Man, (as they make it,)-into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable 
ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace 
their Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly ap- 
pear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though 
it appear nor ; this 1s paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a little Jonger, 
and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter tlian ordinary, and then 
you begin ro boggle: Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you arc at a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of 
a Brute to it, and let the Head be periealy that of fome other Animal, 
then preſently 'tis a M/ter ; 2nd tis demonſtration with you, that it 
hath nv rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy d. Where now (I ask/ thall 
be the jult meaſure, which the utmoſt bounds of that Shape, which car- 
ries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there has been humane Fetus's 
produced, halt Beaſt, and halt Man ; and others thrce parts one,and one 
part rother : And fo it 15 poſſible they may be in all the varicty of ap- 
proac!:cs to one thape or the other, and may have ſeveral degrees cf mix- 
ture of the likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute. I would gladly know what are 
thoſe 
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thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or 
are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them 2 What fort of 
outſide is the certain ſign, that there is,or is not ſuch an [nhabitant with- 
in? For till that be done, we talk at random of Mas ; and ſhall always, 
| tear, do fo, as long as we give our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſetled and fixed Species in Nature, we know not whar. 
But ater all,l defire it may be conſidered,that thoſe who think they have 
anſwered the difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fzrus is a Mon- 
fer, run into the fame fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a 
Species between Man and Beaſt : for what elle, | pray, is their Monſter 
in the caſe, (if the word Monſter ſignifie any thing at all,) but ſomething 
neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either ; and juſt fo is 
the Changeling before-mentioned. So neceſſary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of Species and Eſlences, if we will truly look into the Na- 
ture of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover 
in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies have been taken up 


about them. 


$. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too ObjeRion 4- 
cautious, that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions we have been £7 
uſed to of them, impoſe not on us : For I am apt to think, therein lies 4e;ng 


one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, eſpecially in re- _ _—_ 


Beaſt anſwe- 


ference to Subſtances ; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Dif- 


ficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to red. 


ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in 
a great meaſure, =p hr Inconvenience within our own Thoughts ; 
but yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as 
we retained the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtra&t Zdeas, (ſuch as they are,) with Names annexed to 
them, to be the ſigns of them. 


$. 18. Where-ever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Xcapiculs- 
of our /deas there is certain Knowledge; and where-ever we are ſure 


thoſe /deas agree with the reality of Things, there 1s certain real Knows 
ledge. Of which Agreement of our /deas with the reality of Things, 
having here given the marks, I think | have ſhewn wherein it is, that 
Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts ; which whatever it was to others,was, 
I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Defderata which I found great 


want of. 
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account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded im- 
mortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide, than 
inſide of Things ; to place the Excellency ot a Man, more in the exter- 
nal Shape of his Body, than internal Pertettions ot his Soul ; which is 
but little better than to annex the great and incſtimable advantage of 
Immortality and Liſe everlaſting, which he has above other material Be. 
ings: To annex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 
Coat :; for this or that outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suir 
gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that 
It will make him immortal. 'Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks 
that the Shape makes any thing immortal, but tis the Shape is the ſign 
of a rational Sou! within which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
ſen of any ſuch Thing ; for barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo, Tt 
would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know 
ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that 
the dcad Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no more appea- 
rance or action of Lite, than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a 
living Soul in it, becaule of its ſhape, as that there 1s a rational Soul in 
a Changeling, becauſe he has the outſide of a rational Creature ; when 
his Actions carry far leſs marks of Reaſon with them,in the whole courſe 

of his Liſe, than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 
$. 16. But 'tis the iſſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be con- 
cluded to have 4 rational Soul. I know not by what Logick vou muſt 
concludeſo. I am fure this is a Concluſion, That Mc no-where allow 
of : For if they did, they would not make bold, 2s every- where they 
do, to deſtroy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped ProduCtions. Ay, but theſe 
are Monſters. Let them be ſo ; What will your drivling, unintelligent, 
intractable Changeling be ? Shall a defeQt in the Body make a Moſer ; 
a deſett in the Mind, {the far more Noble, and, in the common phraſe, 
the far more Eſſential part, not ? Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, 
make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iſſue out of the rank of Men ; the wan: 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, ) not ? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to 
take the meaſure of a Man only by his out-fide. To ſhew that accor- 
ding to the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay the 
whole ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Effence of rhe Species 
of Man, (as they make it,) into the outward Shape, how unreafonable 
ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace 
their Thoughts and PraQtice a little ſarther, and then it will plainly ap- 
pear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though 
it appear not ; this 1s paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a little Jonger, 
and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then 
you begin to boggle: Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you are at a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of 
a Brute to it, and let the Head be perfeAly that of ſome other Animal, 
then preſently 'tis a Moyfter ; 2nd 'tis demonſtration with you, that it 
hath nv rational Soul, and mult be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask/ thall 
be tlie juſt meaſure, which the utmoſt bounds of that Shape, which car- 
ries With it a rational Soul > For ſince there has been humane Fetus's 
produced, halt Beaſt, and halt Man ; and others three parts one,and one 
part t'other : And fo it is poſſible they may be in all the varicty of ap- 
proacl:cs to one ſhape or the other, and may have ſeveral degrees of mix- 
ture of the likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute. 1 would gladly know what are 
thoſe 
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thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or 
are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them 2 What tort of 
outſide is the certain ſign, that there is,or is not ſuch an [nliabitant with- 
in? For till that be done, we talk at random of Mas ; and {hall always, 
| tear, do fo, as long as we give our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſetled and fixed Species in Nature, we know not whar. 

ut alter all,l defire it may be conſidered,that thoſe who think they have 
anſwered the difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fez:us is a Mon- 
fer, run into the fame fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a 
Species between Man and Beaſt : for what elſe, | pray, is their Monſter 
in the caſe, (if the word Monſter ſignitic any thing art all,) but ſomething 
neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either ; and juſt ſo is 
the Changeling before-mentioned. So neceſſary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of Species and Eſlences, if we will truly look into the Na- 
ture of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover 
in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies have been taken up 


about them. 

Q. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too Ohefion 4- 
cautious, that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions we have been gain - 
uſed to of them, impoſe not on us : For I am apt to think, therein lies 80a 2 
one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, eſpecially in re- ting b:eween 
ference to Subſtances ; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Dif- Beaſt _ 
ficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to red. 
ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings trom Words, we might, in 
a great meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our own Thoughts ; 
but yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as 
we retained the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtract Zdeas, (ſuch as they are,) with Names annexed to 
them, to be the ſigns of them. 

$. 18. Where-ever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Recapituis- 
of our /deas there is certain Knowledge; and where-ever we are ſure *”* 
thoſe /deas agree with the reality of Things, there is certain real Knows 
ledge. Of which Agreement of our /deas with the reality of Things, 
having here given the marks, I think | have ſhewn wherein it is, that 
Certainty, real Certainty, conlilts ; which whatever it was to others,was, 


I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Defderata which I found great 
want of. | 
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C HAAP. V. 


Of Truth in general, 


tema i &. 8.  / Hat is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages ſince ; and it 
being that which all Mankind either do, or pretend tov 
ſearch after,it cannot but be worth our while carefully ro examine where- 
in it conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to ob- 
ſerve how rhe Mind diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. 
A right join- \. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the 'proper import of the Word, to 
"Ws 4 fignifie nothing but 7he joining or ſeparating of Signs,as the Things figni- 
ie Wdeas 3+ > fied by them, do agree or diſagree one with another. The joining or ſepa- 
Words. rating of ſigns here meant 1s what by another name, we call Propofi- 
tion. So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions ; whereof 
there are two forts, viz. Mental and Verbal; as there are two forts of 
Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. teas and Words. 
Which maze Y. 3- To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceſſary to conſider 
mental or ver- Truth of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtintly one from another : 
bal Propoſe ur yer it is very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is una- 
; voidable, in treating of mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words ; 
and then the inſiances given of Mental Propoſitions,ceaſe immediately to 
be barcly Mental, and become Yerbal, For a mental Propoſition being 
nothing but a bare conſideration of the 7deas, as they are in our Minds 
ſiripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mental Propoſitions, 
as ſoon as they are put into Words. 
Mental Pro. Y$-4-And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 
Poſitions are Prope/itions ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if nor all, in their Thinking 
II a of and Reaſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of 74ezs ; 
at leaſt when the ſubject of their Meditation contains in it complex /4-as, 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfeCtion and uncertainty of our /deas 
of that kind, and may, it attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to 
ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perie& eſtabliſhed 
Hdeas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our 
Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propofitions within our own Thoughts, about 
White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can, and 
often do frame in our Minds the /deas themielves, without retleting on 
the Names : But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about 
the more complex /deas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we 
uſually put t'ic Name tor the /4ea ; becauſe the /deas theſe Names ſtand 
tor, being for tlie moſt part impertect, confuſed, and undetermined, we 
reflect on r!ie Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, certain, 
and d:\t:n&, and readier occurr to our Thoughts, than the pure 7deas ; 
and 10 we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the 7deas themſelves, 
even when ve would meditate and reaſon within our ſelves, and make 
tacit muntol Prope/irions, In Sub/tances, as has been already noted, 
this is occaſtnec! »y the imperfeQtion of our Zdeas, we making the Name 
ſtand for rize 34.1 Eſſence, of which we have no /dea at all. In Modes, 
it i5 0202717 1.4 by rhe great number of ſimple /deas, that go to the ma- 
king ther; up. For many of them being very much compounded, the 
Name 
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N.zmme occurrs much eaficr, than the complex 7dea it felt, which requires 
tune and attention to be recolle&ed, and ex2ttly repreſented to the 
Mind, even in thoſe Men, who have formerly been at the pains to do 
it; and is utteriy iumpotlible to be done by thoſe, who though they have 
ready, in their Memory, the greateſt part of the common Words ot 
rhcr Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, 
to conſider what preciſe /deas the moſt of them ſtood for : Some con- 
tnicd or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns ; and many who talk 
very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power 
and Rig/t, of Ob/triftions and H{umours, Melancholy and Choler, would, 
perhaps, have little left in their Thoughts and Mcditations,it one ſhould 
deſire them to think only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe 
Words, with which they ſo often contound others,and not teldom them- 
ſclves allo. 

d. 5. But to return to the conſideration of Truth. We muſt, I fay, B-ing nothing 
obſerve two forts ot Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. but the join- 

Firit, Mental, wherein the /deas in our Underſtandings are without Dal" "og 
the uſe of Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving, or withourWerd: 
judging of their Agreement, or Diſagreement. 

Secendly, Verbal Propoſitions, Which are Words the ſigns of our deas 
put together or ſeparated in affirmative or negative Sentences. By Which 
way ot affirming or denying, theſe Signs,made by Sounds,are as it were, 
put together or ſeparated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts 
in joining, or ſeparating, Signs ; and Truth conſiſts in the putting toge- 
ther, or ſeparating theſe Signs, according as the Things they ſtand tor 
agrec or difagree. 

d. 6. Every one's Experience will fatisfie him, that the Mind, either by jpyou men:a; 
perceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Propoſitions 
[deas, does tacitly within it felf put them. into a kind of Propoſition rags" 
affirmative or negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the when verbal. 
terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the Mind, 
which is ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning Man, is eafter to be 
conceived by refleting on what paſſes in us, when we affirm or deny, 
than to be explained by Words. When a Man has in his Mind the /ea 
of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Dia- 
gonal is an Inch long, he may have the 7dea allo of the diviſion of that 
Line, into a certain number of cqual parts ; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the /dea 
of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into tuch equal parts, 
as a certain number of them will be cqual to the Side-line. Now whenever 
he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or 
diſagree to his /4ea of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe 
two /deas, viz. the [ea of that Line, and the 7dea of that kind of Di- 
viſibility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot 
parts, does really agree to that Line, or no: And when 7deas are ſo put 
together, cr ſeparated in the Mind, as they or the Things they ſtand tor 
do agree, or not, that is, asI may call it, mental Truth, But Trath of 
#1 ors is forncthing more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words 
one of another, as the /deas they ſtand for agree or diſagree : And this 
ag4in is twofold, either purely Verbal, and tritling, which 1 ſhall ſpeak of, 

C/.5 10. or Real and inſtructive ; which is the ObjeR of that real Know'- 
ledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 
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Oljeion - AF, 7, But here again will be apt to occurr the ſame doubt about 
gamm _ Truth, that did about Knowledge : And it will be objected, That it 
rbus it ay Truth be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propofi- 
all be chme- tons, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the 
rical, ; . 7 T0 SS 
Knowledge of Truth is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it 15 taken to bez nor 
worth the Pains and Time Men imploy in the ſearch of it : ſince /4y 
this account, it amounts to no more than the conformity of Words, to 
the Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd Notions ma- 
ny Men's Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange /deas all Men s Brains 
are capable of ? Burt if we reſt here, we know the Truth of nothing by 
this Rule, but of the viſionary World in our own Imaginations ; nor 
have other Truth, but what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, 
as Men and Horſes. For thoſe, and the like, may be /deas in our 
Heads, and have their agreement and diſagreement there, as well as 
the /deas of real Beings, and fo have as true Propoſitions made about 
them. And "twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to fay all Cex- 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals ; and the certainty of 
one, as great as the other, For in both the Propofitions, the Words 
are put together according to the agreement of the /deas in our 
Minds : And the agreement of the /4ea of Animal, with that of 
Centaur, 1s as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the agreement of the 
Idea of Animal, with that of Man; and ſo theſe two Propoſitions 
are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe is all ſuch Truth 
to us 2 
Anſweredzeat Y- 8- Though what has been faid in the fore-going Chapter, to diſtin- 
Truch is about guiſh real from imaginary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to 
—_ this Doubt, ro diſtinguiſh rea/ Truth from chimerical, or ( it you 
ch pleaſe,) harel/y nominal, they depending both on the ſame foundation ; 
yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words 
ſignifie nothing but our 7deas, yet being deſigned by them to fignifie 
Things, the 7ruth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, will be 
only Yerbal, when they ſtand for /deas in the Mind, that have not an 
agreement with the reality of Things. And therefore Truth, as well 
as Knowledge, may well come under the diſtinction of Yerba/ and Real; 
that being only verbal 7ruth wherein Terms are joined, according to 
the agreement or diſagreement of the /deas they ſtand for, without re- 
garding whether our /deas are fuch as really have, or are capable of 
having an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain rea/ 7rath, 
when theſe ſigns are joined, as our /deas agree ; and when our /deas 
are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature : 
which in Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have 
exiſted. 
Faiſhood is AY.g. Trath is the marking down in Words, the agreement or diſa- 
co ang. greement of /deas as it is. Falſhood 1s the marking down in Words, 
wiſe than Te agreement or diſagreement of /deas otherwiſe than it is. And fo 
their Ideas far as theſe /deas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, to 
__ tar only is the Truth real, The knowledge of this Truth, coniilts in 
knowing what /deas the Words ſtand for,and the perception of the agrce- 
ment or diſagreement of thoſe /deas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
General! Pro. Words. | 
poſitions robe Y.x0. But becauſe Words are looked on as the great Conduits of Truth 
—_— = n and Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth,and com- 
monly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propoſitions, | 
ſhall more at large enquire, whercin the ccrtainty of rcal Truths, Contat- 
ned 
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ned in Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had ; and enceavour 
ro thew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of being 
certain of their real Truth, or Falſhood. ; 

[ ſhall begin with general Propotitions, as thoſe which moſt employ 
our ]houglits, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Genera! Truths are moſt 
looked aftcr by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledge; 
anc by their comprehenſivencſs, ſatisfying us at once ot many particulars, 
enlarge our view, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. 

d. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mentioned, there Mera! and 
are other ſorts of Truths ; as, x. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking Things ——_—_ HG 
according to the perſuaſion of our own Minds, though the Propoſition we ps 
ſpeak agree not to the reality of Things. 2. Metaphyfical Truth, which is 
nothing but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the 7deas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt 
in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will 
appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the Mind joins that partt- 
cular Thing, to the /dea it had betore fetled with a name to it. But theſe 
Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
meationed them. 


CH A P. VI. 


Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certainty. 


d. I. Hough the examining and judging of /deas by themſelves, 5,.,,;,, 
their Names being quite laid afide, be the beſt and fureſt way mords nece/: 

to clear and diſtin Knowledge : yet through the prevailing cuſtom of fury 0: 

uſing Sounds for /deas, I think it is very ſeldom praftiſed ; and every "" 

one mav obſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, in- 

ſtead ol tlic /deas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon within 

their own Breaſts ; eſpecially it the /4eas be very complex, and made 

up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes the conſideration 

of Words and Propoſitions, fo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knows 

ledge, that 'tis very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without ex- 

plaining the other, 

$. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or gezeral General 
Truths, 'tis evident, that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, 7/utbs bara 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is moſt ſought after,can never |," _ 
be well made known, and 15 very ſe/dom apprehended, but as conceived verbal Prope- 
and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the Exami- 19% 
nation of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Certainty ot 
univerſal Propofitions. 

9. 3- But that we may not be miſ-led in this caſe,by that which is the ,,,,,;,.,.,... 
danger every-where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, 'tis fit to obs fold, of Truth 
lerve, that Certainty is twofold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of and of Knot 
Knowledge. Certainty of Truth is, when Words are fo put together in ©" 
Propofitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or difagreement of the 

, they ſtand tor, as really it is: Cerrajnty of Krowledge 15, to per- 
ceive 
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ceive the agreement or diſagreement of 7deas, as expreſſed in any Propo- 
ſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being certain of the Truth of any 
Propoſition. 
NoPropoſicion &, 4. Now becauſe we caunot be certain of the Truth of any general 
Kan - _— F ropoſiticn, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of the Species 
where the Eſ: its Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know rhe Eſſence of each 
ſence of each Species, Which 1s that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all 
Species imple 7deas and Modes, is not hard to do : for in theſe, the real and 
known. nominal Eſſence being the ſame ; or, which is all one, rhe abſtract 7dea, 
which. the general Term ſtands tor, being the ſole Eſſence and Bounda- 
ry, that is or can be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there can be no doubr, 
how far the Specics extends, or what Things are comprehended under 
each Term ; which, 'ris evident, are all, that have an exaCt conformity 
with the /dca it ſtands for, and no other. But in Subſtances, where; 
a real Etlence, diſtin from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, de- 
termine, and bound the Species, the extent of the general Word is very 
uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot know 
what 1s, or is not of that Species, and conſequently what may, or may 
not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Man, or 
Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtitu- 
ted by a preciſe real Eſſence which natarc regularly imparts to every 
individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, we 
cannot be certain of the truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of 
it. For 47an, or Gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed tor Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex Idea in the Mind 
of the Speaker, itand for we know not what ; and the extent of theſe 
Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, that 
it is impoſſible, with any certainty, to affirm, that all Men are ratio- 
nal, or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept 
to, as the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of 
any general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in which 
the complex /dez it ſtands tor, is to be tound, there they are in nodan- 
ger to miſtake the bounds of each Species, or be in doubt, on this ac- 
count, Whether any Propoſition be truc, or no. I have choſe to explain 
this uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made 
uſe of the Terms of E/exces and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſur- 
dity and inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of 
Realities, than barely abſtrat /deas with Names to them. To ſuppole, 
thar the Species of Things are any thing but the ſorting of them under 
general Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract /deas, of 
which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound Truth, and in- 
troduce Uncertainty into all general Propoſitions, that can be made 
about them. Though therefore theſe Things might, to People not poſ- 
ſeſled with ſcholatlick Learning, be perhaps treated of, in a better and 
clearer way ; yet thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences and Species, having 
got root in molt Pcoples Minds, who have received any tincture trom 
the Learning, which has prevailed in this part of the World, are to be dit- 
covered and removed, to make way for that uſe of Words, which ſhould 
convey certainty with it. 
als d. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever maae to ſtand for Species, 
parcicularly which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, 
mana Sub- pre not copable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : Of the Truth 
of gcncral Propoſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. The 
reaton 
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reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or that quali- 
ty is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold : Since in this 
way of ſpeaking nothing is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, 
which we not knowing, cannot know where it 1s, or is not, and ſo can- 
not be ſure, that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this 
ſenſe Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold, z. e. that real Eſſence of Gold 
whereof we have no /dea ar all. This being as impoſſible for us to 
know, as it 1s for a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a 
panic is, or 1s not tobe found, whilſt he hasno /dea of the Colour of a 
panſie at all. Or if we could ( which is impoſlible ) certainly know 
where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is, v.g. in what parcels of 
matter the real Eſſence of Gold is, yet could we not be ſure, that this or 
that quality could with truth be affirm'd of Gold ; fince it is impoſſible 
for us to know, that this or that quality or /dea has a neceſſary connexi- 
on with a real Eſſence of which we have no /deaat all, whatever Species 
that ſuppoſed real Eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 

Q. 6, On the other ſide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe of, The Truth of 
as they ſhould be, for the /deas Men have in their Minds, though they {5 wier/® 
carry a clear and determinate fignification with them, will not yet ſerve concerning 
us to make many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. Subſtances, 15 
Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain what Things are fig- *** 
nified by them, but becauſe the complex 7deas they ſtand for, are ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable 
connexion or repugnancy, but with a very few other 7deas. 

$. 7. The complex eas, that our Names of Subſtances properly ſtand Becauſe Co-ex- 
for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities, as have been obſerved to co-exiſt: en o/ de- 
but what other Qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we IEEE 
cannot certainly know, unleſs wecan diſcover their natural dependence ; 
which in their primary Qualities, we can go but a very little way in ; 
and in all their ſecondary Qualities, we can diſcover no connexion at all, 
for the Reaſons mentioned, Chap. 3. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the 
real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality parti- 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only for expe- 
rimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with certainty no farther, 
than that bare inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover no 
conceivable connexion between any ſecondary Quality, and any modifica- 
tion whatſoever, of any of the primary ones. and therefore there are 
very few general Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which 
can carry with them «ndoubted Certainty. 

$. 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be cer- ;,p.uce ;» 
tain of, how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the Go/. 
uicleſs Imagination of rhe Schools, any one ſuppoſes the term Gold to 
{tand for a Species of Things ſet out by Nature, by a real Eſſence be- 
longing to it, 'tis evident he knows not what particular Subſtances are 
of thar Specics ; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing uni- 
verſally of Ge/d. But if he make Gold ſtand for a Species, determined 
by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for example, be the 
complex /4ea of a Body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fufible, and 
heavier than any other known ; 1n this proper uſe of the word Gold, 
there is no difficulty to know what is, or is not Go/d : But yet no other 
Quality can with certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Go/d, bur 
what hath a diſcoverable connexion, or inconſiſtency with that nominal 
Efſence. Fixed--/s, for example, having no neceſſary connexion, that 

we 
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we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple ea of 
our complex one,or with the whole Combination together; it is impoſſi- 
ble that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, That 
all Gold is fixed. 
"I'D $. 9. As there isno diſcoverable connexion between Fixedneſs, and the 
Gold, Colour, Weight, and other ſimple /deas of that nominal Eſſence of Gol 
ſo if we make our complex 1dea of Gold, a Body yellow, fuſitle, ductile, 
weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning S$9- 
lability in Agq. regia ; and for the fame reaſon : Since we can never, trom 
conſideration of the /deas themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny, of 
a Body whoſe complex 7dea is made up of yellow, very weighty,duCtile, 
fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in 44. regia : And fo on oi the reſt 
of its Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Affirmation, 
concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is 
true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, 4/1 Gold is malleable > 'To which I anſ\ er, It is a 
very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a part of the complex /dea 
the word Gold ſtands for. Bur then here is nothing affirmed of Go/d, 
but that that Sound ſtands for an /dea in which Malleableneſs is con. 
tained : And ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainty as this, it is to ſay 7 
Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs make not a part of the ſpe. 
cifick Eſl-nce the name Gold ſtands for, 'tis plain, 4! Gold is malleable, 
is not a certain Propoſition : Becauſe let the complex dea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Maleableneſs 
wiil not appear to depend on that complex Yea; nor follow from an 
ſimple one contained in it. The connexion that Malleableneſs has (if it 
has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, which, ſince we know not, 
"tis impoſſible we ſhould perceive that connexion, unleſs we could diſco. 
ver :!:at which ties them together. 
As far ax any Y- 19. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities we unite into 
ſuch Coexi- one complex 1dea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate 
_ yp" = we make the ſignification of that Word: But yet never make it thereby 
univerſa! Pro- MOre Capable of univerſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not 
2:/iions may contained in our complex 1dea ; ſince we perceive not their connexion, 
Bur 4b, »:110r dependence one on another, being ignorant both of that real Con- 
go but a lirrle ſtituticn in which they are all founded ; and alſo how they flow from it. 
w49, becauſe, For the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not as in 
other Things, barely of the relation of two 7deas that may exiſt ſepa- 
-ately ; but of the neceſlary connexion and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtin& 
{dear in the ſame Subject, or of their repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could 
we bin at the other end, and diſcover what it was wherein that Co- 
lour conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what texture of 
Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſſolved in this 
ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I fay) we had fuch an 7dea as 
this of Bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities origi- 
nally contiſt, and how they are produced ; we might frame ſuch abſtract 
Ideas of them, as would turnith us with matterot more general Know- 
ledge, and enable us ro make univerſal Propoſitions,that ſhould carry ge- 
zeral Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our corvlex /deas 
of the ſorts of Subſtances, are ſo remote from that internal -eal Con- 
ſtitution, on which their ſenfible Qualitics depend, and are made up of 
nothing but an imperfect ColleQion of thoſe apparent Qualities our Sca- 
ſes can diſcover, there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly aſlured : ſince 
there are but ſew ſimple Zdeas, of whoſe connexion and neceſſary co- 
exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. 1 imagine, 
among|t all the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co-ex- 
iſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in 
thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſlarily exclude one another, as I have 
elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any Body, 
can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, Sound,or tangible Qualities it has, 
nor what Alterations it is capable to make, or receive, on, or from other 
Bodies : the ſame may be ſaid of the Sound, or Taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any ColleRions of ſuch /deas, 'tis not 
to be wondred, that we can, with them, make very few general Propo- 
ſitions of «ndoubted real certainty. But yet fo far as any complex /dea, 
of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any ſimple ea, whoſe neceſſary 
co-exiſtence with any other may be diſcovered, fo far «niverſal Propofi- 
tions may with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one dif- 
cover a neceſſary connexion between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or 
Height of Gold, or any other part of the complex /dea ſignified by that 
Name, he might make a certain univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold 
in this reſpect; and the real Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold &s 
malleable, would be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right- 
lined Triangles, are equal to two right ones. 

Q. 11. Had we ſuch /deas of Subſtances, as to knew what real Con- The Qualities, 
ſtitutions produce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how —_—. . 
thoſe Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpecifick /deas of Ideas of Sub- 
their real Eſſences in our own Minds, more certainly find out their Pro- /*ces, 4e- 
perties, and diſcover what Qualities they had, or had not, than we can —— mw 
now by our Senſes : and to know the Properties of Go/d, it would be no more, and un- 
more neceſſary, that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould make Expe- [cw 
riments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a ©” © 
Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter, the /dea in our 
Minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fo far 
from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much 
as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are wont to 
conſider the Subltances we meet with, each of them, as an entire thing, 
by it ſelf, having all its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of other 
Things ; overlooking, for the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe invy:7- 
ble Fluids, they are encompaſſed with ; and upon whoſe Motions arc 
operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe qualities which are taken no- 
tice of in them, and are made by us the inherent marks ot DiſtinQion, 
whereby we know and denominate them. Pur a piece of Go/d any where 
by it ſelf, ſeparate from all other bodies, it will immediately loſe all its 
Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too ; which, for ought I 
know, would be changed into a pertect Friability. Water, in which to 
us {{uidity is an eſſential Quality, left ro it ſelf, would ceaſe ro be fluid. 

But if inanimate Bodies owe fo much of their preſent ſtate to other Bo- 
dics without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thoſe Bodies that eaviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Fegetad/zs, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Sceds, 1n 
a conltant Succeſſion. And if we look a little nearcr into the ſtate of 
Animals, we hall find, that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and 
the molt conſiderable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on 


extrinſical Caules and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no part of 
X x them, 
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them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment without them : though yet 
thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice of, and make 
no part of the complex /deas, we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air 
but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures,and they preſent- 
ly loſe Senſe, Life,and Motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has forced 
intoour Knowledge : But how many other extrinſical, and poiliLly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thovzht on ; and how 
many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The 
Inhabitants of this ſpot of the Univerſe;though removed ſo many millions 
of Miles from the Sun,yet depend ſo muchon the duly tempered motion 
of Particles coming from, or agitated by it,that were this Earth removed. 
but a ſmall part ot that diſtance, out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a 
little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, 'tis more than probable, that 
the greateſt part of the Animals in it, would immediately periſh : ſince 
we find them fo often deſtroy'd by an exceſs or defect of the Sun's 
warmth, whuch an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our little 
Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerved in a Zoad-/tone, muſt 
needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the 
ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the 
certain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the 
Line, or, as *tis certain of others, by being removed into a Neighbouring- 
Country, evidently ſhew, that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral 
Bodies, with which, they are ſeldom thought, to have any thing to do,is 
abſolutely neceſſary to make them be, what they appear to us, and to 
preſerve thoſe Qualities we know, and diſtinguiſh them by. We are then 

uite out of the way, when we think, that Things contain within them- 
fves the Qualities,that appear to us in them : And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly,or an Elephant, upon which 
depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them; for which, per- 
haps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, not only beyond this 
our Earth and Atmoſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star 
our Eyes have yet diſcovered : For how much the Being and Operation 
of particular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly be- 
yond our view, is impoſlible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 
ſome of the Motions and groſler Operations of Things here about us ; 
but w hence the Streams come that keep all theſe curious Machines in 
motion and repair, how conveyed and modified, is beyond our notice 
and apprehenſion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo fay, of 
this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
have ſuch a connexion and dependence in their Influences and Operations 
one upon another, that, perhaps, Things in this our Manſion, would put 
on quite another tace, and ceaſe to be what they are, it ſome one of the 
Stars, or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe 
to be, or move as it does. This 1s certain, Things, however abſolute 
and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other parts of 
Nature, for that which they are moſt taken notice of by us: Their ob- 
ſervable Qualities, Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſomething without 
them ; and there is not ſo complete and perfect a part, that we know,ot 
Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, 
to its Neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our thoughts within the 
ſurface of any body, but look a great deal farther, to comprehend per- 
fectly thoſe Qualities that are in 1t. 
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d. 12. If this be ſo, it 15 not to be wondred,that we have very imperfett The W4/11107, 
Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their 259% ma 


eur Con: plex 


Properties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot ciſcover ſo 18: f $ub- L 


much as that ſize, figure, :nd texture of their minute and active Parts, #-»ce:, de- k 
which is really in them ; much leſs the different Motions and Impultſes _ = | 
made in :nd upon tem by Bodies from without, upon which depends, more, and un- q 
and Ly which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable part of thoſe 2” - "a "= 
Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our complex 1deas of them © f 
are made up. This conſideratior al9e is enough to put an en.! :o all "f 
our hopes ot ever having the 7deas of their real Eflences ; wv hich, whilſt þ 
we want, the nominal Efl-aces, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be j 
| able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Anow/:dge, or uni- l: 
| verſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. f 


d. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certainty be to be found in 7*4zment 1 
| very few general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our Know- =. hang 
ledge of their Qualities and Properties go very ſeldom farther than our hae j: ne | 
Senles reach and inform us. Poſlibly inquiſitive and 0 .rv: 1g Men may, Xo##age- | 
by ſtrength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and or rc abil:tivs raten | 
from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid torethe:, otren gu-is right 
at what Experience has not yet diſcovered to them. Buc thus 1s but ' 
gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to Opinion, and has not that certainty 
which 1s requiſite t9 Know'edge : For all gexeral Knowledge lies only in 
our own Thoughts, aa conilits barcly .n the contemplation of our own | 
abſtratt /deas. Where-ever we perceive any agreement or diſagreement i 
amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge ; and by putting the i 
Names of thoſe /deas together accordingly in Propoſitions, can with | 
certainty pronounce general Truths. But becaule tlie abſtrat Zdeas of 
Subſtances, for whic?: rheir ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have 
any diſtin and determinate ſignification,have a diſcoverable connexion 
or inconſiſtency with a very few other /deas, the certainty of univerſal 
Propoſit ions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty in that part, lf | 
which is our principal enquiry concerning them : and there is ſcarce a 
any of the Names of Subſtances, let the /dea it is applied to be what Il 
it will, of which we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not this or that other Quality belonging to it, and con- | 
ſtantly co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that Zdea, where-ever it is to be | 
found. F 

$. 14. Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind, we #*e i: re- 
muſt firſt know what Changes the primary Qualrties of one Body, do {anche 
| regularly produce in the primary Qualities of another, and know. Se- Subſtances, 
condly, we muſt know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce 
certain Senſations or /Jeas in us ; which is in truth, to know all the Ef- it 
fets of Matter, under its divers modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion / 
of Parts, Motion, and Reſt ; which, I think, every body will allow, is ut- | 
terly impoſſible to be known by us, without revelation : Nor it it were 
revealed to us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk, and Motion of Corpulicles, 
would produce in us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of 
Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the ſuperficies of any Body, were 
fir to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due motion to produce that Colour, | 
Would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with certainty, | 
concerning the ſeveral forts of them,unleſs we had Faculties acute enough 1 
to perceive the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of Bodies - 1n thoſe | 
minute Parts by which they operate on our Senſes, and ſo could by thoſe 
frame our abſtract /deas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal | 

X Xx 2 Subſtances, | 
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Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſcem to lie more level to our Underſtzn- 
dings: For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their thinking and mo- 
ving of Bodies, we at firſt fight find our ſelves at a lots; though perhaps, 
when we have applied our Thoughts a little nearcr to the confideration 
of Bodies, and their Operations, and examined how far our Notions, even 
in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible matter of tat,we ſhall 
be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount to 
very little beyond perfe Ignorance and Incapacity. 
Whilſt ow 1- 4.15. This is evident, the abſtratt complex Ideas of SubJtances, for 
you _ which their general Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Conſtitu- 
tain not their tions, can afford us but wery little univerſal Certainty ; they not being 
real Conſtitu- that on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform 
mate bur fe Our ſelves abour, do depend, or with which they have any certain con- 
general cer- nexion. F, g. Let the 7dea to which we give the name an, be, as it 
ram Prop commonly is, a Body of the ordinary ſhape, with Senſe, voluntary Mo- 
#10ns concer- _, TE OT C : : 
ming them, Ton, and Reaſon join'd to it. This being the abſtract 7dea, and conſe- 
quently the Eflenceof our Species Man, we can make but very tew gene- 


ral certain Propoſitions concerning Man, ſtanding tor ſuchan /4ea. Be- 


cauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, power of 


Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very few other 
Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary conne- 
xXion : and therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That a// Mex 
ſleep by intervals ; That no Man can be nouriſhed by Wood or Stones; That 
all Men will be poiſoned by Hemlock : becauſe theſe 7deas have no conne- 
xion nor repugnancy with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this 
abſtrat /dea that Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like ap- 
peal to trial in particular Subjects, which can reach but a little way. We 
muſt content our ſelves with Probability in the reſt : but can have no ge- 
neral Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick /4ea of Man, contains not that real 
Conſtitution, which is the root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are 
united, and from whence they flow ; whilſt our /dea, the word Man 
ſtands for, is only an imperfect Colleion of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, thereis no diſcernible connexton or repugnance between 
our ſpecifick /dea, and the Operation of cither the Parts of Hemlock or 
Stones, upon his Conſtitution, There are Animals that fately eat Hem- 
lock, and others that are nouriſhed by Wood and Stones: But as long as 
we want /deas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of different forts of Ani- 
mals, whereon theſe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we 
muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concer- 
ning them. Thoſe tew /deas only, which have a diſcernible connexion 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſi- 
tions. But theſe arc fo few, and of fo little moment, that we may juſt- 
ly look on our certain general Anowledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none 
at all. 

herein lies YQ.16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, arc 

ehe general then only capable of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for 


Certainty of s : . 
Propoſitions, Tuch 1deas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capa- 


ble to be diſcovered by us. And we are then certain of their Truth or 


Falſhood, when we perceive the /deas they ſtand for, to agree or not 
agree, according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. Whence 
we may take notice, that gezeral Certainty is never to be found but in our 
Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiments, or Obſcr- 
; Varions 
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vations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. 'Tis 
the contemplation ot our own abſtract 7deas, that alone is able to afford 
us general Knowledge. 


CH A P. VIL 


Of HMaxms. 


d. 1. "JT Here are a fort of Propoſitions, which under the name of They are {ef 


dent. 


Maxims and Axtoms, have paſſed for Principles of Science : 
and becauſe they are ſe/f-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, without 
thatany Body (that I know,) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and 
foundation of their clearneſs or cogency.It may however be worth while, 
to enquire into the reaſon of their evidence,and fee whether it be peculiar 
to them alone ; and alſo examine how far they influence and govern our 
other Knowledge. 


d. 2. Anowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the perception of the wherein chat 
Self- evidence 


agreement or diſagreement of /deas : Now where that agreement or 
diſagreement is perceived immediately by it ſelf, without the interven- 
tion or help of any other, there our XAnow/edge is ſelf-2vident. This 
will appear to be fo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions, which, without any proof, he aſlents to at firſt ſight : for in 
all of them he will find, that the reaſon of his Afent, is from that agree- 
ment or diſagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing 
them, finds in thoſe /deas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 


Propoſition. 


$. 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this Se/Fevidence 
not peculiar to 


received A- 
X10M5s. 


Self-evidence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which are recei- 
ved for Maxims, and have the dignity of Axioms allowed them ; and 
here 'tis plain, that ſeveral other Traths, not allow'd to be Axioms, 
partake equally with them in this Se/f-evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if 
we go over thelc ſeveral forts of agreement or diſagreement of eas, 
which I have above-mentioned, viz. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, 
and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not cnly thoſe few 
Propoſitions, which have had the credit of Maxims, are ſelt-evidenr, 
but a great many, even almoſt an infinite number of other Propofitions 


are ſuch. 


d. 4. For, Firs}, the immediate perception of the agreement or diſa- Fu, Arte 
entity an 


greement of /dentity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtin deas, 


out which, it can never be capable of any Knowledge, to know every 
one of its /deas by it ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one 
finds in himſelt, that he knows the [deas he has ; That he knows allo, 
when any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is ; And that when 
more than one are there, he knows them diſtinaly and unconfuſedly one 
from another : Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he 


ſhould perccrve what he perceives,) he can never be in doubt when any 
Lea 


evi 


conſiſts. 


; : l wma Diverſity, a! 
this affords us as many ſe/f-evident Propoſitions, as we have diſtin prop;jit1ons 
{deas. Every one that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the foundation —— 

__ . . . . . be a Ide wr, 
ot it, various and diſtin& 7deas : And it is the firſt at of the Mind,(with-** 
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Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that /dea it is ; and that two 
diſtin /deas, when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one 
and the ſame /dea. So that all fach Affirmations, and Negations, are 
made without any poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, and 
muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as 
we have, in our Minds, the /deas clear and diſtinct, which the Terms in 
the Propoſition ſtand for. It is not theretore alone to theſe two general 
Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is ; and,7t is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be, that this Self-evidence belongs by any peculiar right. 
| The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague 
1deas, ſignified by the terms Whatſoever, and Thing, than it does to any 
other /deas. Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more in 
ſhort but this, that zhe ſame is the ſame, and the ſame is not different 
(which are truths known in particular inſtances, as well as in theſe ge- 
neral Maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe ge- 
| neral Maxims are ever thought on) draw all their torce from the dif- 
cernment of the mind employ'd about particular /deas : And there is 
nothing more viſible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proot, 
or Refletion on either of theſe general Propoſitions perceives fo clear- 
ly, and knows fo certainly, that the /dea of White, is the /dea of White, 
and not the /dea of Blue ; and that the /4ea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent. That the conſideration of rheſe | 
Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or certainty of its Knowledge. | 
And the fame it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf ) in all the 
f 1deas of his Mind : He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to be another ; 
and to be in his Mind, and not away when it is there, with a certainty 
| that cannot be greater ; and therefore the truth of no general Propoſt- 
tion can be known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this: 
So that in reſpect ot Identity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as 
our /deas : And ſo we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſitions, as we have names for diſtin /deas. And I appeal to every one's 
own Mind, whether this Propoſition, 4 Crcle zs a Circle, be not as ſelf- 
c evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, Wharſoe- 
ver is, is: And again, whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not 
a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom,/? is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not tobe 2 and fo of all the like. 
Secondly, mm >\. 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiſtence, or ſuch a neceſſary connexion be- 
| rey +. rag tween two /deas, that in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed; 
ſelf-evidens there the other muſt neceſlarily be alſo: Of ſuch agreement, or diſagree- 
, Propoſitions. ment as this, the Mind has an immediate perception but in very few of 
them. And therefore in this ſort, we have but very little intuitive 
Knowledge : nor are there to be found very many Propoſitions that are 
ſelf-evident, though ſome there are ; v. g. the /dea of filling of a place 
equal to the Contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our /dea of Bo- 
dy, Ithink it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, ZThar two Bodies cannot be iu 
the ſame place. 
Thardly, In o& Y. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have 
ever Relations framed many Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As 
we ey naves Equals taken from Equals, the remainder will be Equals ; which, with 
the reſt of that kind, however they are received for Maxims by the Ma- 
thematicians, and are unqueſtionable Truths ; yet, I think, that any one 
2 who conſiders them, will not find, that they have a clearer ſelf-evidence 
| than theſe, that one and oye, are equal to two z that if you take from rhe 
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five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the froe Fingers of the other | 
Hand two, the remaining number will be equal, Theſe, and a thouſand 
other ſuch Propoſitions, may be tound in Numbers, which.at very firſt hea- | 
ring, force the aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater clear- 
neſs, than thoſe mathematical Axioms. | 
. W; 
$.7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, (ince that has no connexion with rp, -.... 
any other of our /deas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being,we have co1ng rea! | 
in that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other Beings, not fo much as Eeyflence _ ; 
demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelt-evident Knowledge : And therefore con- ave none. | 
cerning thoſe there are no Maxims. 
| d. 8. In rhe next place let us conſider, what influence theſe received Tz Axim: 
| Maxims have, upon the other parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eftab- © 79 macs 


rv flience our 


| liſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſoningsare ex precognitis, & preconceſe \5.. Kinee- i 
| /is, ſecm to lay the foundation of all other Knowledge, in theſe Maxims, /edze. 
| anJ to {uppole them tobe precognita; whereby, I think, is meant theſe | 
two things: Firſt, That theſe Axioms, are thoſe Truths that are firſt ! 


known to the Mind ; and, ſecondly, That upon them, the other parts of 
our Knowledge depend. 

d. 9. Fir/t, That they are not the 7ruths firſt known to the Mind, is Becauſe the; l 
evident to Experience, as we have ſhewn in another place. Who perceives Fog = | 
not, that a Child certainly knows, that a Stranger is not its Mother ; þ./ known. 
that its Sucking-bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, that 'tis bl. 


impoſſible fer the ſame thing to be, and not to be > And how many Truths | 


are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the Mind 
is perfectly acquainted with,and fully convinced ot,before it ever thought 'F 
on theſe general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, kl 
do ſometimes referr them 2 Whereof-the reaſon is very plain : For that FF 
which makes the Mind aſſent to fuch Propoſitions,being nothing elſe but | 
the perception it has of the agreement, or diſagreement of its /eas, ac- 
cording as it finds them affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it | 
underſtands ; and every /dea being known to be what it is, and every i 
two diſtin /deas not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſlarily tollow, that | 
fuch ſelf-evident Truths, muſt be 57/7 known, which conſiſt of [deas that | 
are firft in the Mind : and the /deas firſt in the Mind, 'tis evident, arc h. 
thoſe of particular Things, from whence, by ſlow degrees, the Under- 
ſtanding procceds to ſome few general ones ; wliich being taken from y 
the ordinary-and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſerled in the Mind, wil: 
general Names to them. Thus particular /deas are fir/t received and di- | 
{linguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got about them : and next ro them, the ; 
leſs general, or ſpecifick, which are next to particular. For abſtra& 7eas | 
are not ſo obvious oreaſie to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as 

particular ones. If they ſeem fo to grown Men, 'tis only becauſe by con- f 
ſtant and familiar uſe they aremadeſo: For when wenicely reflect upon | 


* —— — 


them, we ſhall find, that general /deas are Fitions and Contrivances of 
rhe Mind,that carry difficulty with them,and do not fo eaſily offer them- 
ſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not require ſome 
pains and skill ro form the general [dea of a Triangle, (which is yet none 
of the molt abſtrat, comprehenſive, and diificult,) tor it mult be neither 
Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; 
but all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething impertect, 
that cannot exiſt ; an //ea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and 
incontiſtent /e.:s are put together. *Tis true, the Mind in this imper- | 
ted ſtate, has nul of tach /deas, and makes a!l the haſte to them it can, | 
ter the conveniency of Communication, and Enlargement of Knowledge ; 
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to both which, it is naturally very much enclined. But yet one has rea- 
ſon to ſuſpeA ſuch /deas are marks of our ImperfeQton ; at leaſt, this is 
enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtra& and general /deas, arc not thoſe 
that the Mind is fr /? and moſt calily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its car- 
lieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 
Becauſe they Y.x0. Secondly, From what has been aid, it plainly follows, that theſe 
me 1 7 magnified Maxims,are not the Principlesand Foundations of all our other 
firſt krwn, MAuowledge. For if there bea great many other Truths, which haveas much 
ſelt-evidence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is 
impoſſible they ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that One and 7wo are equal to 7hree,but 
by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. the Whole is equal to all its 
Parts taken together 2 Many a one knows that One and 7wo are equal to 
Three, without having heard, or thought on that,or any other Axiom,by 
which it might be proved ; and knowsit as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim, and 
all from the ſame Reaſon of ſelk-evidence ; the Equality of thoſe /deas, 
being as viſible and certain to him without that, or any other Axiom, as 
with it, it needing no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Know- 
ledge, That the Hhole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that ove aud 
two are equal to three, better, or more certainly than he did before. For 
if there be any odds in thoſe /deas,the Whole and Parts are more obſcure, 
or at leaſt more difficult to be ſetled in the Mind, than thoſe of Oxe, 7wo, 
and Three. And indeed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs 
have all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſclves,to depend 
on general, innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, What Principle is requiſite 
to prove, that One and One are 7wo, that 7wo and 7wo are Four,that Three 
times Twoare Six > Which being known without any proof, do evince, 
That either all Knowledgedoes not depend on certain Przcognita or gene- 
ral Maxims, called Principles ; or elſe that theſe are Principles :. and if 
theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration will be ſo. 
To which if we add all the ſelt- evident Propoſitions, may be maceabout 
all our diſtin 7deas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innume- 
rable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of, at diftcrent Ages ; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their 
Lives. But whether they come in view of the Mind;carlicr or later,this is 
true of them, that they are all known by their native Evidence,are whol- 
ly independent, receive no Light, nor are capable ol any proot one from 
another ; much leſs the more particular, trom the more general; or the 
more ſimple, from the more compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs ab- 
ſtraQ, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſter and earlier apprehended. 
But which ever be the cleareſt /deas, the Evidence and Certainty of all 
ſuch Propoſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Zea to be the ſame 
1dea.and infallibly perceives two different /deas to be different /deas. For 
when a Man has in his Underſtanding, the /deas of one and oi zwo, the 
Idea of Tellow and the 1dea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the /dea of One is the /dea of One, and not the /dea of Two; and that 
the /dea of Yellow is the [dex of Yellow, and not the /dea of Blue. For a 
Man cannot contound the /deas in his Mind, which he has diſtin : That 
would beto have them conluſed and diſtin at the fame time, which is a 
contradiction : And to have none diſtinet, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what 7dea ſoever is at- 
firmed of it ſelf ; or whatſoever two entire diſtin&t /deas are denied one 


of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent to fuch a Prepoſition, as infalli- 
bly 
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bly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or 
need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and cal- 


led Maxims. 


d. 11. What ſhall we then ſay, Are theſe general Maxims of no uſe ? jp, af 
Yes, they are of great Uſe in Diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers ; theſe general 
but not of much Z/e to the diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the Maximibare. 


Mind forwards, 1n its ſearch after Knowledge. For whoever began to 
build his Knowledge on this general Propoſition, What is, is : or, lt is im- 
petible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ; and from cither of theſe, 
as from a Principle of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge ? 
Wrong Opinions, often involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, 
as a Touch-itone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead : But yer, 
however fit, to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning 
or Opinion, they are of very little ſe for enlightning the Underſtan- 
ding: And it will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from 
them in its Progreſs in Knowledge ; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs 
certain, were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. 'Tis true, 
asT have faid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrang- 
ler's Mouth, by thewing the Abſurdity of his Opinion. But it is one 
thing, to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error ; and another, to put him in 
poſleflion of Truth - and I would fain know what Truths theſe Propoſi- 
tions are able to teach ; and by their Influence make us know, which 
we did not know before, or could not know without them. Let us rea- 
ſon from them, as well as we can, they are only about identical Predi- 
cations, and influence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular 
Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in it ſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones : and there 
is nothing more certain, than that by theſe Maxims alone we cannot evi- 
dence to our ſelves the Truth of any one thing really exiſting. As ro 
other leſs general Maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal 
Propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Parts, What real Truth I be- 
ſeech you does it teach us? What more is contained in that Maxim, than 
what the Signification of the Word 7otum, or the Whole, does of it ſelf 
import ? And he that knows that the Word Whole, ſtands for what is 
made up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the Whole is 
equal to all its Parts. And upon the fame ground, I think that this Pro- 
poſition, 4 Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alfo 
paſs for Maxims. But yet Mathemarticians do not without Reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch, amongſt their Maxims, that their Scholars, ha- 
ving in theentrance perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe Pro- 
politions, made in ſuch general Terms,may have them ready to apply to 
all particular Caſes : not that it they be equally weighed, they are more 
clcar and evident than the particular Inſtances they are brought to con- 
firm ; but that being more tamiliar to the Mind, the very naming them 
is cnough to fatisfie the Underſtanding. Burt this, I ſay, is more from our 
Cuſtom of uſing them, than the different Evidence of the Things. But 
betore Cuſtom has ſetled Methods ot Thinking and Reaſoning in our 
Minds,l am apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe: and that the Child, when 
a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular In- 
ſtance, than by that general Propoſition, The Whole ts equal toallits Parts; 
and rhat 1t one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the other, 
thegenera! has more necd to be ler into his Mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general. For in particulars, our Knowledge _— 
Yy an 
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and fo ſpreads it ſelf, by degrees, to generals, Though afterwards, the 
Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, and having drawn its Knowledge 
into as general Propoſitions as it can,makes thoſe familiar to its Thev ohts, 
and accuſtoms it ſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the Standards of 
Truth and Falihood : by which familiar «ſe of them, as Rules to mea- 
ſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence from thcir 
conformity to theſe more general ones,which in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 
tation, are ſo frequently urged,and conſtantly admitted. And this | think 
to be the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions,the moſt 
general only have had the Title of Maxims. 

$. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve con- 
cerning theſe general Maxims, That they are fo far from improving or 
eſtablithing our Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, 
looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts rather to the ſound of 
Words, than to ſetled, clear, diſtin /deas of Things: I fay, theſe general 
Maxims, will ſerve toconfirm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe 
of Words, which is moſt common,will /erve to prove Contradictions : v.g. 
He that, with Cares, ſhall frame in his Mind an /dea of what he calls 
Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, that there 
is no Vacuum; 1.6. no Space void of Body,by this Maxim, What 7s, is. For 
the /deca to which he annexes the name Body, being bare Extcnſion; his 
Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. For he knows 
his own /dea of Extenſion clearly and diſtintly, and knows that it is 
what it is, and not another Zea, though it be- called by theſe three 
names, Extenſion, Body, Space ; which three Words ſtanding for one 
and the fame /dea, may, no doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty, 
be affirmed one of another, as each of it ſelf : And it is as certain, that 
whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame 7dea,this predication 
is as true and identical in its ſignification, that Space is Body, as this pre- 
dication is true and identical, that Body is Body, both in ſignification 
and ſound. 

$. 13. But if another ſhall comeand make to himſelf another 74-2 dif 
ferent trom Cartes, of the thing, which yer, with Carres, he calls by the 
fame name Body, and make his /4ea, which he expreſſes by the word 
Body, to conſiſt of Extenfion and Solidity together, he will as eaſily de- 
monſtrate, that there may be a Yacuum, or Space, without a Body, as 
Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, becauſe the /dea to which he gives 
the name Space, being bare Exten/ron, and the /dea to which he gives 
the name Body, being the complex /dea of Exten/ton and Reliſtibility, or 
Solidity together; theſe two /deas are not exattly one and the fame, but in 
the Underſtanding as diſtin@ as the /deas of Oneand Two, White and 
Black, or as of Corporerty and Zumanity, if I may uſe thoſe bai barous 
terms: And theretore the predication of them in our Minds, or in Words 
ſtanding tor them 1s not identical, but the negation of them one of ano- 
ther, as certain and evident, as that zt is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be. 

Q. 1.4. But yet though both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee} may be 
equally demonſtrated, viz. That there may be a Yacawum, and that there 
cannot be a //acuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (viz.) What 5,55; 
and 7he ſame thing caunot be, end not be ; yet neither of theſe Principles 
will ſerve to prove to us that any, or what Bodies do cxiſt ; for that we 
are leit to our Scnles to diſcover to us as far as they can : Thoſe univer- 
fal and ſclt-evident Principles, being only our conſtant, clcar, and diſtinct 
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Knowledge of our own /deas more general or comprehenfive, can aſſure 
us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, their certainty is founded 
only upon the Knowledge we have of each 7dea by its ſelf,and of its di- 
ſtintion from others ; about which, we cannot be miſtaken whilſt they 
arc in our Minds, though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we re- 
tain the Names without the /deas ; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for another /dea. In which caſes, the force of theſe 
Axioms reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signification of the 
Words, /erves only to lead us into Confuſion, Miſtake, and Errour. 


d. 15. But let them be of what uſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, they 7;:1- 435 


cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the Natureof Sub- 
ſtances,as they are found and exiſt without us,any farther than grounded 
on Experience. And though the conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, 
called Principles, be very clear, and their ſe not very dangerous, or 
hurtful, in the probation of ſuch Things, wherein there is no need at all 
ot them for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, ve. 
where our /deas are clear and diſtin, and known by the Names that 
ſtand for them ; yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is ; and, 7? is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the 
probation of Propoſitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex /deas; 
v.g. Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue ; there they are of infinite danger, and 
molt commonly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration ; upon which follows Errour, 
Obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen from wrong reaſoning. 
The reaſon whereof is not, that theſe Principles are leſs true in ſuch Pro- 
politions, conſiſting of Words ſtanding for complex eas, than in thoſe 
of ſimple /deas. But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking ſuch Pro- 
poſitions to be about the reality of Things, and not the bare ſignification 
of Words, when indeed they are, for the moſt part, nothing elſe, as is 
clear in the demonſtration of Vacuum, where the word Body, ſometimes 
ſtands for one /dea, and ſometimes for another : But ſhall be yet made 


more maniſelt. 


$. 16. As for inſtance: Let Man be that, concerning which you would Inſtance i 
by theſe firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall fee, that ſo M 


far as demonſtration is by theſe Principles, ir 1s only verbal, and gives us 
no certain univerſal true Propoſition, or Knowledge of any Being exiſting 
without us. Firſt, a Child having framed the ea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his /dea 1s juſt like that picture, which the Painter makes of 
the viſible appearances joined together ; and ſuch a complexion of /deas 
together in his Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle complex /4ea which 
he calls Man, whereot White or Fleſh-colour in Eng/and being one, the 
Child can demonſtrate to you, that a Negro #s not a Man, becaule Whire- 
colour. was one of the conſtant ftmple /deas of the complex /dea he calls 
Man : and therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, 1? is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thiag to be, aud not to be, that a Negro is not a Man ; the 
joundation ot his Certainty being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, 
perhaps, he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct perception 
he hath of his own ſimple 7deas of Black and White, which he cannot 
be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake, one for another, whether he 
knows that Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath 
ſuch an /4za, winch he calls Max, Can you never demonſtrate that a /{as 
hath a Soul, becauſe his /4ea of Man includes no ſuch Notion cr /[dea in 
it 2 And therefore to him, the Principle of hat” is, is, proves not this 
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matter _; but it depends upon ColleCtion and Obſervation,by which he is | 

to make his complex /dea called Man. | | 

d. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and col- | 

| leing the 7dea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter, | 

and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that Infants and Changelings 

| are no Men, by this Maxim, /t is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and 

ot to be : And I have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have 
= actually denied that they are Me. 

Iſtance in >. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes up the complex /Zea which 
| Mar. . hecalls May, only out of the /deas of Body in general, and the Powers 
| of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : This Man 
Be is able to demonſtrate, that a Man may have no Hands, but be 2uadrupes, 

neither of thoſe being included in his /4ea of Man ; and in whatever 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon join'd, that was a Man : be- 
| cauſe having a clear knowledge of ſuch a complex 7dea, it 1s certain, that 
| What is, us. | 
| Littie uſe of Y.19. So that,if rightly conſidered,l think we may fay,that where our 
| rmgy os oe Ideas areclear and diſtinCt, and the Names agreed on, that ſhall ſland for 
where we have Each clear anddiſtin& 7dea,there is /irtle need,or no uſe at all of theſe Ma- 
years _ «- xims, to prove the agreement, or diſagreement of any of them. He that 
oO» cannotdiſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without the 
| help of theſe, and the like Maxims, will not be he/ped by theſe Maxims 
| to do it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Ma- 
þ xims themſelves without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
4 without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this ground it 
is, that intuitive Knowledge neither requires, nor admits any proof, one 
part of it more than another : He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away 
the toundation of all Knowledge, and Certainty : And he that needs any 
| proof to make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that 
x Two are equal to Two, will alſo have need of a proof to make him admir, 
1 that What is, is. He that needs a probation to convince him, that 7wo 
þ are not Three, that White is not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. 
| or any other two clear diſtin&t /deas are not one and the fame, will need 
alſo a demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the ſame 

thing to be, and not to be. 
Their uſe dan- Y. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of /ittle «ſe, where we have clear and 
co where diſtin /deas, fo they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where 
confuſed, #* our /deas are not clear and diſtin; and where we uſe Words that are 
not annexed to clear and diſtin&t deas, but to ſuch as are of a Jooſe and 
wandering ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſometimes for 
another ea ; from which follows miſtake and errour, which theſe Ma- 
xims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand for confuſed or uncertain /deas) do by their Authority confirm and 
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CHAP. VIII 


Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


6.x. wW Hether the Maxims treated of in the fore-going Chapter,be $,me Prop; 
of that uſe to real Knowledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, [ 191+ bring no, 
leave to be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, That _—_— _ 
. . X no TC. 
there are univerſal Propoſitions ; that though they be certainly true, yer 
they add no light to our Underſtandings, bring no increaſe toour Know- 
ledge. Such are, 


d.. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe obviouſly, and at 4: Firſt,1den- 
firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction in them. For when we at- _ Propoſi- 


firm the ſame term of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether 
it contains any clear and real /dea, it ſhews us nothing, but what we muſt 
certainly know betore, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by,or 
propoſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, What zs, zs, may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhew a Man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when by circum- 
locution, or equivocal terms, he would, in particular inſtances, deny the 
ſame thing of it ſelf ; becauſe no body will ſo openly bid defiance to 
common tenſe, as to affirm viſible and dire& ContradiQtions in plain 
Words: Or if he does,a Man is excuſed if he break off any fartherdiſcourſe 
with him. But yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that received Ma- 
xim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us any thing : And tho 
in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted 
to be the foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of 
to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts to no more than this, Thar 
the ſame Word may with great certainty be affirmed of it ſelf, without 
any doubt of the Truth ot any ſuch Propoſition ; and let me add allo, 
without any real Knowledge. 

$. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can but make a 1; x; 14. 
Propoſition, and knows what he means when he ſays Ay, or No, may #:ca! Propeji- 
makea million of Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth he may be infallibly cer- 
tain, and yet not know one thing in the World thereby ; v. g. what is a 
Soul, is a Soul; or a Soul is a Soul ; a Spirit is a Spirit ; a Fetiche is a 
Fetiche, &c. Thele all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What ts, 
is, 1.e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or, who hath a Soul, hath a 
Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? It is but like a Monkev 
thifting his Oyſter trom one hand to the other; and had he had bur Words, 
might, no doubt, have ſaid, Oyſter in right hand is ſubject, and Oytter 
in left hand is predicate: and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident Propofi- 
tion of Oyſter, z.e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all this, not have 
been one whit the wiſer, or more knowing : and that way ot handling 
the matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or 
a Man's Underſtanding; and they would have improved in Knowledge 
and bulk together. 

$. 4. Secondly, Another fort of trifling Propoſitions is,when a part of the $..,44, 
complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whele ; a part of the de- — 6 firs 


finition of the Word defined. Such are all Propoſitions wherein the? 


: ; : ex Idex 15 
Genus is predicated ot the Speczes, or more comprehenſive of lels compre- predicaced + 


henſive terms : For what Information, what Knowledge carries this Pro- 7% whe! 
volition 
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poſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man, who knows the complex 
1dea the name Lead ſtands for. All the ſimple /deas thot goto the com- 
plex one ſignified by the term Metal, being nothing but what he.before 
comprehended and ſignified by the name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that 
knows the ſignification of the word Mera, and not of the word Lea, 
it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſignification of the word Lead, by fay- 
ing it is a Met2/, which at once expreſlcs icveral of its ſimple /deas,than 
to enumerate them one by one, telling him it is a Body very hey, fu 

fille, and malleable. : 
As part of the &, 5, Alike trifling it is, #0 predicate any other part of the Definition of 
— the Term defined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple /deas of a com- 
© plex one, of the name of the whole complex /dea ; as Al! Gold is fuſe 
ble: For Fuſibility being one of the ſimple /de2as that goes to the ma- 
king up the complex one the ſound Geld ſtands for, what can it be but 
playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received fignification ? *T'would be thought little better 
than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of moment, that G#/d js 
yellow ; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material, to ſay, It is f#/ib/e, 
unleſs that Quality be lett out of the complex ea, of which the ſound 
Gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What Inſtruction can it carry with 
it, to tell one that, which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed 
to know before: For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the Word 
another uſes to me, or clſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the name 
Gold ſtands for this complex /dea of Body, Tellow, Heavy, Fuſible, Mallea- 
ble, 'ewill not much inſtruct me to pur it ſolemnly afterwards in a Pro- 
polition, and gravely ſay, Al! Gold is fuſible. Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to {hew the diſfingenuity of one, who will go from the de- 
finiticn of his own Terms, by re-minding him ſometimes of it ; but car- 
ry no Knowledge with them, but of the ſignification of Words, however 

certain they be. 

Inſtance Man Y- 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propoſt- 
aud Paifry. tion as can be ; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
than to fay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe,or a neighing ambling Animal, 
both being only about the ſignification ot Words,and make me know but 
this; That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or power of Senfation and Mo- 
ving, are three of thoſe /deas, that I always comprehend and ſignifie by 
the word 47an ; and where they are not to be found together, the name 
Man belongs not to that Thing : And ſo of the other, that Body, 
Senſe, and a certain way of going, With a certain kind of Voice, are 
ſome of thoſe /deas which 1 always comprehend, and ſignifie by the 
word Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, the name 
Palfry belongs not to that thing. Tis juſt the fame, and to the ſame 
purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple 
Ideas, that altogether make upthat complex /dea which is called a 47ay, 
is affirmed of the term Man : v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, ſignified by the 
word 4oms : all theſe diſtin 7deas united in one ſubject, Corporezzas, 
Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, no 
doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all ot theſe 
together of the word //oo, but did no more than fay, that the word 
Femo, in his Country, comprehended in its ſignification, all theſe /deas. 
Muchlikea Komance Knight,who by the word Palfry,fignifted theſe /deas; 
Body of a certain figure, four-legg d, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neigh» 
ing, white, uſed to have a Woman on his back, might, with the ſame 
certainty, univerſally affirm alſo any, or all of theſe of the word "_ ty 
at 
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but did thereby teach no more, but that the word Palfry, in his, or Ro- 
mance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to be applicd to any 
thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that 
in whatever thing: Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that 
Thing had aftually anotion of GOD, or would be caſt into a ſleep by 
Opium, made indeed an inſtruftive Propoſition : becauſe neither hazing 
the notion of GO D, nor being caſt into ſleep by Opium, being con- 
tained in the /dea ſignified by the Word Man, we are by ſuch Pro- 
poſitions taught ſomething more than barely what the word Am 
ſtands lor : And theretore the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 
verbal. 


d. 7. Beiore a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to under- For #2, 
ſtand the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a +-:c!: 4 


noiſe by imitation, .and framing certain Sounds he has learnt of others ; 
but not, as a rational Creature, uſing them for ſigns of /4eas, he has in 
his Mind. The Hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the 
Speaker uſes them, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words,who makes ſuch a Propoſition, 
which when it is made, contains no more than one of the Terms docs, 
and which a Man was ſuppoſed to know before: wv. g. a Triang/e hath 
three ſides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or de- 
clares himſelf not to underſtand him : and then #t teaches only the ſignifi- 
cation of that Word, and the uſe of that Sign. 

9. 8. We can know then the Truth of two ſorts of Propoſitions, with 
perfect certainty ; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which have a 
certainty in them, but 'tis but a verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. 
And, ſecondly, we can know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propo- 
ſitions, which affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſlary conſe- 
quence of its preciſe complex /dea, but not contained in it. As that zhe 
external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite inter- 
nal Angles ; which relation of the outward Angle, to either of the op- 
polite internal Angles, making no part of the complex 7dea, ſignified by 
the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtruQtive 
real Knowledge. 

Q. 9. We having little or no knowledge of what Combinations there 
be of ſimple /deas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our Senſes, we 
cannot make any univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning, them, any 
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farther than our nominal Eſſences lead us : which being toa very few and ten crifug. 


inconſiderable Truths, in reſpe&t of thoſe which depend on their real 
Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitions that are made about Subſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; and it they arc inſtru- 
ive, areuncertain, and ſuch as we can have no knowledge of their real 
Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may atliſt 
our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one may often 
meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yer to no- 
thing. For *tis plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, 
having conſtant and ſetled fignifications affixed to them, may, with 
great truth, be joincd negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as 
their Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined ; and Propoſitions confſi- 
ſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from 
another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real Truths ; and all this, with- 
out any knowledge of the Nature or Reality of Things cxiſting without 
us. By this method, one may make Demonſtrations and _— Pro- 

politions 
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And why. 


poſitions in Words,and yet thereby advance not one jot in the Know- 
ledge of the Truth of Things ; .g. he that having learnt theſe following 
Words, with their ordinary Acceptations annexed to them ; wv. g. Syb- 
ſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative,Senſitive, Rat1onal,mxy make 
ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, without knowing at all 
what the Soul really is ; and of this fort, a Man may find an infinite 
number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Meta- 
phyſicks, School-Divinity, and ſome ſort of natural Philolophy ; and af- 
ter all, know as little of GOD, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did before he 
ſet our. 

6. x0. He that hath liberty to define, z. e. determine the ſ:gnification 
of his Names of Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in effect, who 
makes them ſtand for his own /deas,) and makes their Significations at 
a venture, taking them from his own or other Men's Fancies, and not 


from an Examination and Enquiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, 


Thirdly,Uſing 
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ouſly, 3s tri- 
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them. 
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may, with little trouble, demonſtrate them one of another ; wherein, 
however Things agree, or difagree, in their own Nature, he need mind 
nothing but his own Notions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon 
them : but thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 
his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one 1n a certain place a 
Pound, another in another place, a $hi/ling, and a third in a third place, 
a Penny ; and ſo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt 
upa great ſumm, according to his Counters fo placed, and ſtanding for 
more or leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without 
even knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny 1s, but only that 
one is contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other 
twelve; which a Man may alfodo in the ſignification of Words, by ma- 
king them in reſpeQ of one another, more, or leſs, or equally compre- 
henſive, 

$. 11. 'Though yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpeci- 
ally Argumentative and Controverſial, there is this more to be complai- 
ned of, which is the worſt fort of 7rif1ing, and which ſets us yet farther 
from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or knd in 
them, viz. that moſt Writers areſo far from inſtructing us in the Nature 
and Knowledge of Things, that they «/e therr Words loofly and uncer- 
tainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteddily in the ſame 
ſgnification, make plain and clear deduCtions of Words one from ano- 
ther, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little foever it 
were inſtruQive,) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity 
and perplexedneſs of their Terms; to which, perhaps, [nadvertency,and 
ill Cuſtom does in many Men much contribute. 

$. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe 
following Marks - 

Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtra&t Terms are athirmed one 
of another, are barely about the fignification of Sounds. For ſince no ab- 
ſtrat 7dea can be the ſame with any other but its ſelf, when its abſtrat 
Name is affirmed of any other Term, it can fignifie no more but this, 
that it may,or ought to becalled by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
fignifie the ſame /dea, Thus ſhould any one fay, that Parſimony is Fru. 
galiry, that Gratitude is Fuftice ; that this or that Action 1s, or is not 
7emperazce - However ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions may at 
firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and examine _— 

what 
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' What they contain, we ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the 
ſignification of thoſe Terms. 

9. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex Idea, Secend\y, 4 
which any Term ſtands for, zs predicated of that Term, are only verbal, fo the 
v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, men of 
wherein more comprehenfive Words, called Genera, are afirmed of ſub- any term. 
ordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species, or Individuals, are bare- 
ly verbal. 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſitions, that 
make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both in and out” of 
Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſually 
ſuſpected,are purely about the ſignification of Words,and contain nothing 
in them, but the Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

This, I think, | may lay down for an infallible Rule, that where- 
ever the diſtin /dea any Word ſtands for, is not known and conſide- 
red, and ſomething not contained in that Zdea, is not affirmed, or de- 
nied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in Sounds, and are able to 
attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might 
fave us a great deal of uſcleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much 
ſhorten our trouble, and wandring in the ſearch of real and true Know- 
ledge. 


CH AP. IX 


Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


C.1. [therto we have only conſidered the Eſſences of Things, which genera! cer. 
being only abſtraQ /deas,and thereby removed irt our Thoughts :a'm Propoji- 


t10ns concern 
nos E xiſtence, 


from particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, 
in Abſtraction, to conſider an /dea under no other Exiſtence,but what it 
has in the Underſtanding,) gives us no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at 
all. Where by the way we may take notice, that «nzverſal Propoſitions, 
of whoſe Truth-or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge,concern not 
Exiſtence ; and farther, that all particular Afirmations or Negations, 
that would not be certain if they were made general, are only concer- 
ning Exiſtence ; they declaring only the accidental Union or Separation 
of Ideas in Things exiſting, which in their abſtrat Natures, have no 
known neceſſary Union or Repugnancy. 

$. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions,and different ways of Pre- 4 :4reefo!d 
dication to be contidered more at large in another place, Let us proceed Knowledge of 
now to enquire concerning, our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of Things, 
and how we come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of or 
own Ex:iitence by Intuition ; of the Exiſtence of GOD by Demonſtra- 
tion ; and of other Things by Senſation. 

9. 3. As for or own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and fo certain- Our Know- 
ly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can —_— =o 
be more evident to us, than our own Exiſtence. 7 think, 1 reaſon, { feel 9 Exene* 
Pleaſure aud Pain ; Can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my 
own Exiſtence ? It I doubt of all other Things,that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own Fxiserce,and will not ſuffer me ro doubt of that. For 

Le 7 it 
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if I know 7 fee/ Pain, it is evident, I have as certain a Perception of my 
own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if | know 7doulz, 
I have as certain a Perception of the Exiſtence of the thing doubting, as 

. of that Thought, which I-call 4oub7. Experience then convinces us, 
that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an inter- 
nal infallible Perception that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Rea- 
ſoning or Thinking, we are conſcious to our {elves of our own Being ; 
and in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Cer- 
Fanty. 


CHAP. X. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiftence of a GOD. 


a $5 Hough GOD has given us-no innate /deas of himſelf; though 

ble of know- he has ſtamped no original Characters on our Minds, wherein 

me certam) we may read his Being: yer having furniſhed us with thoſe Facultics, 

that there 15 4 b , "i= b 

GOD. our Minds arc endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs : 
ſince we have Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clcar 
proof of him, as long as we carry ourſelvesabout us. Nor can we juſtly 
complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he has ſo Plentifully 
provided us with the means to diſcover, and know him, ſo far as is ne- 
ceſlary to the end of our Being, and the great concernment of our Hap- 
pincſs. But though this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſco- 
vers ; and though its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathema- 
tical Certainty : yet it requires Thought and Attention ; and the Mind 
mult apply its ſelt to a regular deduction of it from ſome part of our in- 
tuitive Knowledge, or clſe we ſhall be as uncertain, and ignorant of this, 
as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clcar De- 
monſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are capable of knowing, i. e. 
being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come by this cer- 
tainty, I think we need gono farther than our ſelves, and that undoubted 
Knowledge we have of our own Exiſtence. 

Man knows d. 2. I think it 1s beyond Queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception of 

that he him- his own Being ; he knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is fome- 

tx thing. He that can doubt, whether he be any thing, or no, I ſpeak not 
to, no more than I would argue with pure nothing,or endeavour to con- 
vince Non-entity, that it were ſomething, If any one pretend to be 1o 
ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doult of itzis ma- 
niteflly impoſlible,) ler him tor me enjoy his beloved Happincis ol being 
nothing,until Hunger, or ſome other Pain convirce him of the contrary. 
This then, [ think, I may take for a Truth, which every ones certain 
Knowledge aflures him ot beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. that he is 
ſometivng tiar actually cxilts. 

1ie knows als, $3. In thencxt place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare 

e at Nothing nothing can no more produce any real Being,than it can be equal to two right 


94 TO Angles. Ita Manknows not that Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being 
t\er./ ro © Cannot be equal to two right Angles, itis impoſſible he ſhould know any 


/ 0-1-2 & demonſlration in Euclid, It theretore we know there is ſome rea] Being, 
ET and that Non-cntity cannot produce any real Being, it is an-evicent de- 
maorn{iration, 
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monſtration, that from Erernity there has been ſomething. Since what 
was not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, 


muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. 

9.4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from That ererns 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Being 3-45 "7 *: 
{rom another roo. All the Powers it has, muſt be owing ro, and received © 
trom the ſame Source. This eternal Source then of ail being muſt alſo 
be the Source and Original of all Power; and ſo his eternal Being muſt 
be alſo the moſt powerful. 

$.5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception, and A'nowledge. We 4nd moſs 
have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain now, that there is 
not only ſome Being, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the 
World. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when 

Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo a.4nowing Being from 
Frernity. It it be faid, there was a time when no Being had any Know- 
ledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding. I reply, 
that then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge. 
It being as impoſlible, that Things wholly void of Knowledge, and ope- 
rating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce a knowing 
Being, as it is impoſlible, thar a Triangle ſhould make it felt three Angles 
bigger than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the /dea of ſenlleſs 
Matter, that it ſhould pur into it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, 
as it is repugnant to the /dea of a Triangle, that it ſhould put into ir 
ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. 

$. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our felves, and what we infalli- 4nd therefore 
bly find in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge 30D. 
of this certain and evident-Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt power- 
ful, and moſt knowing Being ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call 
God, it matters not. The thing is evident, and trom this /dea duly con- 
ſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, we ought to 
aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be tound 
fo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet 
the product of mere ignorance and chance; and that all the reſt of the 
Univerſe ated only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall leave with him 
that very Rational and Emphatical rebuke of 7u/ly I. 2. de eg. to be 
conſidered at his leiſure. Quid eff enim werins, quam neminem efſe opor- 
rere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet me(ſe, in 
- celo mundoq; non puret 2 Aut ea qua VIX ſumma ingent} tatione COMPres= 
hendat, nulld ratione mover putet 2 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certhin 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of any thing our Senſes 
have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume 1 may fay, that 
we more certainly know that there is a GOD, than that rhere 1s any 
thing elſe without us. When I fay we &zow, I mean there 1s ſuch a Know- 
ledge within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our 
Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

d. 7. ow far the Idea of a moſt perfett Being, which a Man may frame Our 1dea of 
in his Mind, does, or does not prove the Ex:/tence of a GOD, I will 2 per- 
not here examine. For in the different Make of Men's Tempers, and ay as" 
Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, «f « 60 Þ. 
and fome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. Bur yer, 
| think, this I may fay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, 
and f{ilencing Atheiſts, tolay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a Point, as 

S221 this, 
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this, upon that ſole Foundation : And take ſome Men's having that Zea 
of GOD in their Minds, (for tis evident, ſome Men have none, and 
ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different,) for the only proof 
of a Deity ; and out of an over fondneſs of that Darling Invention, 
| caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and for- 
bid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak, or tallacious, which 
our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the Univerſe, ofter ſo clcar- 
ly, and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impotltible for a conſi- 
dering Man to withſtand them. For judge it as certain and clear a 
Truth, as can any where be delivered, That the invite 7, hings of GOD 
are clearly feen from the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the 
Things that are made, even his Eternal Power, and God-head. Though 
our own Bcing turnifhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and in- 
conteſtable proof of a Deity ; And I believe no Body can avoid the Co- 
gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other De- 
monſtration of ſo many parts: Yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, 
and of that Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend 
thereon, I doubt not but [ ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over 
ſome parts of this Argument again,and enlarge a little more upon them. 
Something 9.8. There is no Truth more evident, thao that ſome:hing muſt be 
from Ereri- from Fternity. 1 never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
£ could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a Time, wherein there was 
perfectly nothing. This being of all Abſurdities the greateſt, toimagine 
that pure nothing, the perte&t Negation and Abſence of all Beings, 
jhould ever produce any real Exiſtence. 

[rt being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures, to conclude, that 
ſomething has exiſted from Eternity. Ler us next ſee what kind of thing 
that muſt be. 

1wo ſoresof —d.9. There are but two forts of Beings in the World, that Man knows 
Bemgs, Cogi- Or CONCELVES. 

peeing b- Firſt, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Perception, or 
2 ' Thought, as the clippings of our Beards, and paring of our Nails. 

Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find our 
ſelves to be, which if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and 
incogitative Beings; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elle, 
are, perhaps, bettcr Terms, than material and immaterial. 

Incogitative \.10. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, ter us fee what fort of 

Bemg canno* Being it muſt be. And to that, it is- very obvious to Reaſon, that it 
produce a Co- ' "DEE d-# 

virarrve, Muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. For it is as impoſſible to con- 

ccive, that ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a thinking in- 

telligent Veing, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter. Let 

us ſuppoſe any parcel of Matter eternal, great or ſmall,/ we ſhall find it, 

in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For Example; let us ſuppole the 

Mattcr of the next Pebble, we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 

parts firmly at reſt together, it there were no other Being in the World, 

Muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive Lump ? ls it poſſible to 

Conceive it can add Motion to it felt, being purely Matter, or produce 

any thing ? - Matter then, by its own Strengrh, cannor produce 1n it ſel! 

{o much as Motion : the Motion it has, mult alſo be from Eternity, or 

clſc be produced, and added to Matter by ſome other being more power- 

ful than Matter; Matter, as is evident, having not Power to produce 

Motion in it felf. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too ; yet Matter, 

jucegitative Matter and Motion, whatever changes it might produce ot 

Figure and Bulk, could never produce Thought : Knowledge will till _> 
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far beyoAd the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Matter is 

beyond the Power of norhing to produce. And I appeal to every one's 

own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eafily conceive Matter produced 

by nothing, as Thought to Le produced by pure Matter, when before 

there was no ſuch thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. 

Divide Matter into as minute parts as you will, (which we are apt to ima- 

gine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it,) vary the 

Figure and- Motion of it, as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 

Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe Diameters are but 

1200000th part of a Gry («) will operate no other- (=) A Gry is ,'; of a line,a line \, of an 
wite upon other Bodies of proportionable Bulk, than #2, @n inch i; of 4 phi/oſopincal face 
thole of an inch or foot Diameter ; and you may as Jt 9-1 foot 7 of a pendulum, 
rationally expect ro produce Senſe, Thoughe, and CR Foe monk plat 
Knowledge, by putting together in a certain Figure rtimeyr ,, of aminure. I have affeFted- 
and Motion groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe + made uſe of this meaſure here, and 
that are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt, —__ WE OC 
They knock, impell, and reſiſt one another 5 juſt as think, it mould be of general convent- 
the greater do, and that is all they can do. So that #nxe, *hae this ſhould be the common 
it we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal, Matter ————— 
can never begin to be : It we ſuppoſe bare Matter, 

without Motion, eternal Moron can never begin to be : If we ſuppoſe 

only Matter and Motion firſt, or eternal, 7hovght can never begin to be. 

For it is impoſſible to conceive that Matter either with or without Mo- 

tion could have originally in and from it ſelf Senſe, Perception,and Know- 

ledge, as is evident from hence, that the Senſe, Perception and Know- 

ledge muſt be a property eternally inſeparable from Matter and every 

Particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick con- 

ception of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Mat- 

ter is not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as 

one material Being or one ſingle Body that we know or can conceive. 

And therefore if Matter were the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there 

would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, bur an infinite num- 

ber of eternal finite cogitative Beings independent one with another, ot 

limitted force, and diſtin& thoughrs, which could never produce that 

order, harmony and beauty which is to be found in Nature. Since there- 

fore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Beizg muſt neceſſarily be cogitative : 

And whatſoever is firſt of all Things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and 

actually have, ar leaſt, all the Perfe&tions that can ever aſter exiſt : Nor 

can it ever giveto another any perfection that it hath not, cither aftually 

in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree. It neceſfarily follows that the 

firſt, eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

C 11. /f therelore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily muſt exi/t Therefore 
from Fternity, *tis alſoas evident, that that Something muſt neceſſarily Le _n _ _ 
a  itative Being : For it is as impoſlible,that incogitative Matter ſhould 7/4. 
pruduce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the negation of all Being, 
thoul4 produce a poſitive Being, or Matter. 

d. 12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal Therefore 
Mind, do tufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of GOD ; ſince it #** 5: "a 
will hence follow, that all other knowing Beings that have a begin- Wiſdom. x 
ning, muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, 
or extent of Power, than what he gives them : And therefore if he 
made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs-excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all 
inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcence, Power, and Providence, 
will be cftablithed, and ail his other Arcributes neceſſarily follow : Yet 
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to clearup this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raited 


ets wil V.13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be faid, that though it be as clear as de- 


_ e-n1al v7 19, monltration can make it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, nd thar 


Being mult alſo be knowing : Yet it does not follow, but that thinking 
Being may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that 
thereisa GOD. Forit there bean Erernal, Omniicient, Om:potent 
Being, it is certain, that there is a GOD, wherher you imagine that 
Being to be material, or no. But, herein, I ſuppole, lis the dang: - and 
deceit of that Suppoſition : There being no way to avoid the den:uittra- 
tion, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Mcn, devorcd to Matter, 
would willingly have it granted, that this know ing Bring is material ; 
and then letting ſlide ont of their Minds, or the Ditcourle, the demon- 
ſiration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved neceſſarily to 
exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, and fo deny a G OD, that is, an 
eternal cogitative Being : whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that 
they deſtroy their own Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in their Opi- 
nion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they mani- 
feſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary connexion 
of the one with the other, and ſo cſtabliſh the neceſlity of an eternal 
Spirit, but not of Matter ; ſince it has been proved already, that an eter- 
nal cogitative Being, is unavoidably to be granted. Now if Thinking 
and Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Ex iftence of Matter, will not 
follow from the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe 
it to no purpofe. 

Nur materia, $-14- But now let us fee how they can fatisfie themſelves, or others, 

Firſt, becauſe that this, eternal thinking Being 1s material. 

"or ont Firs, 1 would ask them, Whether they imagine, that all Matter, 

net copitative. every particle of Matter, thinks 2 This, I ſuppole, they will ſcarce fay ; 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there are 
Particles of Matter, and fo an infinity of Gods. And yer if they will 
not allow Matter.as Matter; that is, every Particle ot Matter to be as 
well cogitative, as extended, they will have as hard a task to make out 
to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogitative Particles, 
as an extended Being, out ot unextended Parts, it I may ſo ſpeak. 

= © &. 15. Secondly, It all Matter do not think, I next ask, Whether it be 

econaiy, Onie : d "_ 

particle a'me Only one Atom that does ſo This has as many Abſurdities as the other ; 

of Matter, for then this Atom of Matter, muſt be alone eternal, or not. If this 

amor 5 ©: alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful Thought, or Will, 

: __ madeall the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have the creation of Matter by 
a powerful Thought, which is that the Materialiſts ſtick at. For if they 
ſzpyoſe one ſingle thinking Atom, to have produced all the reſt of Mat- 
ter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it uponany other account, 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed difference. Burt allow it 
to be by ſome other way, which is above our conception, it mult beſtill 
Creation ; and theſe Men mult give up their great Maxim, Ex nihils 
il fit. If it be faid, that all the reſt of Matter 1s equally eternal, as 
that thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though never 
ſoabſurd : For to ſuppole all matter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in 
Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the 
leaſt appearance of Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. Every particle ot 
Matter, as Matter, is capable of alltheſame Figures and Motions of any 
other ; and I challenge any one in his Thovghts, to add any Thing el(c 


to one above another. 
d. 16. Thirdly, 
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d. 16. Thirdly, It then neither one peculiar Atom alone, can be this T1 4», 4 5- i! 
<ternal thinking Being ; nor all Matter, as Matter z. e. every particle of 2 "an | 
Matter can be it, it only remains, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter ter, Sane bs 4 
duly put together, that is this /h1»4ing eternal Being. This is that, which, ©24710e- þ 
| imagine, is that Notion, which Men are apteſt to have of GOD, who X l 
would have him a material Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by oli 
the ordinary conceit they have of themſelves.and other Men,which they | 
take to be material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is no leſs atſurd than the other : For to ſuppoſe the eternal thin- 
king Bcing, to be nathing elſe but a compoſition of Particles of Matter, 
each whcreof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge 
ol that cternal Being, only to the jaxta-poſition of parts; than which, 
nothing can be more abſurd, For unthinking Particles of Matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
relation of Yolition, which 'tis impollible ſhould give thought and know- | 
ledge to them. | 

d. 17. But tarther, this corporeal SyfFem either has all its parts at reſt, #5: #= 
or it is a certain motion of the parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it __ ba: 
be perlectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above : 
one Atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its Thinking depends, all | 
the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental, and limitted ; ſince 7h 
all the Parricles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it { 
ſelt without any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs Fi 
be regulated by the Thought of the whole ; ſince that Thought is not 

q 


the cauſe of Motion, (tor then it muſt be antecedent to it,and fo without 
it,) but the conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, and 
all rational and wiſe thinking or ating, will be quite taken away : So 
that ſuch a thinking Being, will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind | 
Matter; fince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided motions of blind Mat- j 
ter, is the fame thing ; not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch Thoughts | ; 
and Knowledge, that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. But Ml 
there needs no enumeration of any more Abſurdittes and Impoſlibilities A 
in this Hypothefis, (however full of them it be,) than that before-men- | 
tioned ; fince let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of | 
the Univerſe, it 15 impoſiible that any one Particle, ſhou!d either know 
its own, or the motion of any other Particle, or the Whole know the mo- 4 
tion of every Particular ; and fo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, M 
or indeed have any Thought refuſting trom ſuch Motion. j 

d. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that Mutter =: | 
they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho' i take petarong —- i 
not away the Being of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great ,,;; vs © i. 
picce of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, ler us conſider it a little. 4/a- rH 
ter mult be allow'd eternal: Why ? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it 
can be made out of nothing ; why do you not alſo think your felt eter- | 
nal ? You will anſwer, perhaps,Becauſe about twenty or forty years fince, 
you began to be. But if I ask you, what that 7-4 is, which began then 
to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Matter whereof you are made,began 
not then to be : for 1t it did, then it is not cternal : But it began to be 
put together in ſuch a faſhion and trame, as makes up your Body ; but j/ | 
ver that frame ot Particles, 1s not You, it makes not that thinking Thing | 
You are ; (tor I liave now to do with one, who allows an eternal, imma- | 
terial, thinkin Being, but would have unthinking Matter cternal too ; ) | 
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therefore when did that thinking Thing begin to be 2 If it did never be- 
gin to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing trom Eternity ; 
the abſurdity whereot I need not confute, till I meet with one, wito is fo 
void of Underſtanding, as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thin- 
king Thing, to be made out of nothing, (as all Things that are not eter- 
nal muſt be,) why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Be. 
ing tobe made out of nothing, by an equal Power, but that you have 
the experience of the one in view, and not of the other 2 Though, when 
well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit will be fonnd to require no leſs 
power, than the creation of matter. Nay poſſiblyq if we would eman- 
cipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our thoughts, as far as 
they would reach to a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able 
to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception how matter might at firſt 
be made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt being : 
But to give beginning and being to a Spirit, would be found a more in- 
conceivable efteA of omnipotent power. But this being what would 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions, on which the Plyloſophy now 
in the World is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo tar from 
them ; or to enquire ſo far as Grammar it felt would autharize, if the 
common ſetled Opinion oppofes it : Eſpecially in this place, where the 
received Doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves 
this paſt doubt,that the Creation or Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE 
out of nothing, being once admitted, the Creation of all other, but the 

CREATOR Himſelf, may, with the ſame caſe, be ſuppoſed. 
$. 19. But you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the making 
any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poilibly conceive it 2 I anſwer, 
No : 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite Be- 
ing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny 
other effes upon this ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the 
manner of their Produftion. We cannot conceive how Thought (or any 
thing but motion in Body) can move Body ; and yet that is not a Rea- 
ſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſlible,againſt the conſtant Experience, 
we have of it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which are pro- 
duced in us only by the free Thoughts of our own Minds ; and are not, 
nor can be the effects of the impulſe or determination of the motion of 
blind Matter, in or upon our Bodies ; for then it could not be in our 
power or choice to alter it. For example : My right Hand writes, whilſt 
my left Hand is ſtill: What cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other > 
Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; my Thought only 
changing, the right Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is mat- 
ter of fact, which cannot be denied : Explain this, and make ir intelli- 
gible, and then the next ſtep will be to underſtand Creation. For the 
giving a new determination to the motion of the animal Spirits (which 
ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) - clears not the difficu!. 
ty one jot. To alter thedetermination of motion, being in this caſe no 
eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion it ſelt : Since the new determination 
ven to the animal Spirits muſt be either immeately by thought, or 
y ſome other body pur in their way by thought, which was not in their 
way beſore, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought ; cither of which 
leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, 'tis an overvaluing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow mea- 
ſure of our Capacities ; and to conclude, all things impollible to be done, 
whoſe manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenſion. This js ro make 
our Comprehenſion infinite, or GOD finite, when what he _ do, - 

imitte 
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Iimitted to what we can conceive of it, If you do not underſtand the 
Opcrations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within vou,do 
not deem it ſtrange, that you cannet comprehend the Operations of that 
eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all Things, and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. | 


CHAP. XI. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


6 1; Knowledge of our own Being, we have by intuition. The ws be had 
only ty Senſa- 


Exiſtence of a GOD, Reafon clearly makes known to us, as %” 
has been ſhewn. X 

The Wnovledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing we can have only 
by Senſation : For there being no neceſſary connexion ot real Fxiſtence, 
with any //eca a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence 
but that of GOD, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no par- 
ticular Man can know the Ex:ſtence of any other Being, but only 
when by aCtual operating upen him, it makes it ſelf perceived by him. 

For thc having the /dea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves 

the Exiſtence ot that Thing, than the picture of a Man evidences his 
being in the World, or the Viſtons of a Dream make thercby a true Hi- 

ſtory. 

6 2. 'Tis therelore the actual receiving of /deas from without, that Inance 
gives us notice of the ExiHteace of other Things, and makes us know, —_ of 
that ſomething doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that 
1:1ca in us, though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it : 

For it takes not irom the certainty of our Senſes, and the /deas we re- 
ccive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are produ- 

ced : v.72. Whillt 1 write this, | have, by the Paper atfecting wy Eyes,that 

Idea produced in my Mind; which whatever Object cauics, I call 4%1ze ; 

bv which | know, that that Quality or Accident {(z.e. whote appearance 
before mv Eyes, always cautes that /dez) doth really exiſt, and hath a 
Being, without me. And of this, rhe greateſt aſſurance I can poſlibly 

have, and to which my Facultics can attain, 1s the Teſtimony of my 

Eycs, Which are the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whole Teitt- 
mony | have reaſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can co more doubr, 
whilit 1 write this, that | ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really 
exifts, that caules that Senſation in me, than that I write or move my 

Hand ; which 1s a Certainty as great, as humane Nature 1s capable of, 
concerning the Exiftence of any Thing, but a Man s {{lIt alone, and ot 

G © i). 

d. 3. 71e notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of T.oings without 5;,, ,, _. 
us, thoug hit be netaltogerher ſo certain, as our intuitive Knowledge, or nz /5 cerr:xt9 
the Deductions of our Reaſon, employ d about the clear abitract /deas of - demon/tra- 
our own Minds ; yct it is an allurance that deſerves the name of Anow- ra » ie 
l/edzc. It we periuade our ſelves, that our Faculties act and intorm us K2niedge, 
rizzhit, concerning, the exillence ol thoſe Objects that affect them, it can» 7 _— 
not P23S !1Or at 1.]-grounded conlidence: torl think no Lody can, im car- ef things 


|; ' - 5 +haſfs Things mules. 
neſt, be iv {ceptiool. 25 to be uncertain of tin Exiſtence oi tlloie Things mthore 4, 
A J 1 T8 
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he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he may 
have with his own Thoughts) will never have any Controverſic with 
me ; ſince he can never be ſure ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. 
As to my ſclf, I think GOD has given me aſſurance enough of the 
Exiſtence of Things without me : ſince by their different application, 
I can produce in my felt both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great 
Concernment of my preſent ſtate. This 1s certain, the confidence that 
our Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are 
capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we can- 
not a any thing, but by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it ſelf, 
but by the help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even 
what Knowledge is. But beſides the aſſurance we have jrom our Senſes 
themſelves, that they do not err in the Information they give us, of the 
Exiſtence of Things without us, when they are afteted by them, we 
are tarther confirmed in this aſſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons. 
Firſt, Becauſe 4. Firſt, Tis plain. thoſe Perceptions are produced in us by exte- 
pe 9mm, riour Cauſes affecting our Senſes : Becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of 
ly the inlet of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produced in 
the Senſes. their Minds. This is 1c0 evident to be doubted : and therefore we can- 
not but be aſſured, thar they come in by the Organs of that Senſe, and 
noother way. The Organs themſelves, 'tis plain, do not produce them - 
for then t!:; Tves of a Man in the dark, would produce Colours, and his 
Noſe ſmell Roſcs in the W inter : bur we ſce no body gets the reliſh of a 
Pine-apple, till he goes to the /:dzes, where it is, and taſtes it. 
WER . 2908 $ 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes 1 find, that I caunot avoid the ha- 
Idea from a- Vingithoſe Ideas produced in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are 
_ —_— ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re-call to my Mind the 7deas of 
ther fromMe- Light, or the Sun, which former Senſations had lodg'd in my Memory ; 
mory, are very fo | can at pleaſure lay by that /dea, and take into my view that of the 
_ Per* (mel of a Roſe, or taſte of Sugar. But if I turn my Eve: at noon to- 
wards the Sun, I cannot avoid the /deas, which the Light, or Sun, then 
produces in me. So that there is a maniteſt difference, between the 
1deas laid up in my Memory ; (over which, it they were there only, 1 
ſhould have conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I can- 
not avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exteriour caule, 
and the brisk acting of ſome Objects without me, whoſe efficacy I can- 
not reſiſt, that produces thoſe 7deas in my Mind, whether I will, or no. 
Beſides, there is no body who doth not perceive the difference in him- 
ſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the /ea of ir in his 
Memory, and aQually looking upon it : Of which two, his perception 
is ſo diſtin, that few of his /deas are more diſtinguiſhable one from 
another. And therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they are not 
both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him ; 
but that atual ſecing hath a Cauſe withour, 
Thirdly, Plea- Y. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are produced in us 
fureor Pam, jth pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. Thus 
which accom- _ KS : 7 , 
panies attua! ENE pain of Heat or Cold, when the Zea of it is revived in our Minds, 
Senſation, ac- gives us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 
compare again, when actually repeated : whuch 1s occaſioned by the diſorder the 
ef thoſs Ideas 2xternal Object cauſes in our Bodies, when applied to it: And we remem- 
without the er the pain of ZZunger, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, without any pain at 
jets, — All ; which would ether never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do * as 
often 
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oſten as we thought of it, were there nothing more but /zeas floating in 
our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real 
Exiſtence of Things afteCting us from abroad. And though mathemati- 
cal demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams, gives great credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to 
iveit a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonſtration it ſelf. For 
it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for an- undeniable 
Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines and 
Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other ; and yet 
doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. | 
d. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the Truth of Faurby, Our 
each other's report, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things without Sens aſi 
us. Hethat ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more On 
than a bare Fancy, feel it too ; and be convinced, by putting his Hand ehe Exiſtence 
in it. Which certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by > _—_ 
a bare /4eca or Phantom, unleſs that the pain bea fancy too : Which yet 5 
ic cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the /dea of it, bring upon 
himſelt again. | | 
Thus I fee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appearance of the 
Paper ; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new /dea 
it ſhall exhibit the very next moment, barely by drawing my Pen 
over it: which will neither appear (let me fanſie as much as I will) 
if my Hand ſtand ſtill; or though I move my Pen, it my Eyes be 
ſhut : Nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can 1 
chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the deas of 
fuch Letters, as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are 
not barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, when I find, 
that the Characters,that were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, 
do not obey them ; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fanfie it, but 
continue to affe&t my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. To which if we will add, that the ſight of thoſe 
jhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds, as I before-hand deſign 
they ſhall ſtand for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt, that thoſe 
Words, I write, do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a | 
ſeries of regular Sounds to affet my Ears, which could not be the 
effe of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that 
order. | 
$. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be fo ſceptical, as to di- This Certain- 
ſtruſt his Senſes, and to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, o—_— 
think and do, during our whole Being, is but the ſeries and deluding co gas 
appearances of a long Dream, whereof there is no reality ; and there- 
tore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, or our Knowledge of any 
thing : I muſt defire him to conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he 
doth but dream, that he makes the Queſtion ; and fo it is not much 
matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſe, 
he may dream that I make this anſwer, That the certainty of _ 
exiſting i» rerum Naturi, when we have the teſtimony of our Senſes tor 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our Condition 
needs, For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, 
nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive Knowledge of things, free from 
all doubt and ſcruple ; but to the preſervation of us, in whom they are ; 
and accommodatcd to the uſe of Life : they ſerve to our purpoſe well 
enough, if they will bur give us certain notice of thoſe Things, which 
Aaa 2 are 
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are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Candle bur. 


ning, and- hath experimented the force of its Flame, by putting his 
Finger in it, will little doubt, that this is ſomething exiſting without 
him. which does him harm, and puts him to great pain ; which is aſs 
{urance enough, when no Man requ.res greater certainty to govern his 
Actions by, than what is as certain as his Actions themſelves. And if 
our Dreamer pleaſes to try, whether the glowing heat of a glaſs For- 
nace, be barely a wandring Imagination in a drowſie Man's Fancy, by 
putting his Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty 
greater than he could wiſh, that it 15 ſomething more than bare Imagi- 
nation. So that this evidence is as great, as we can defire, being as cer- 
tain to us, as our Pleaſure or Pain ; i.e, Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond 
which, we have no concernment, cither of Knowing or Being. Such an 
aſſurance? of the Exiſtence of Things without us, 1s ſufficient to direct us 
in the attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by 
them, which 1s the important concernment we have of being made ac- 
quainted with them. 

$. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do actually convey into our Un- 
derſtandings any /dea, we are well aſſured, that there doth ſomething, 
at that time, really exiſt without us, which doth affe& our Senſes, and 
by them give notice of its {clt to our apprehenſive Faculties, and aQtu- 
ally produce that /dea, which we then perceive , and we cannot fo far 
diſtruſt: their Teſtimony, as to doubt, that ſuch ColleCtions of ſimple 
Hdeas, as we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do re- 
ally exift rogether- But 7h7s Knowledge extends as far as the preſent 
Teſtimony of our Senſes, employ'd about particular Objeds, that do 
then aft} them, and no farther. For 1t I faw ſuch a ColleQion of 
maple /deas, as 1s wont to be called May, exiſting together one minute 
ſince, and am nov. alone, I cannot be fure, that the ſame Man exiſts 
now, fince thcie is no neceſſary connexion of his Exiſtence a minute 
fince, with his Exiſtence now : by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to 
be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And 
if I cannot be ſure, that the Man I faw laſt to day, is now in being, 
[ can be leſs ſure, that he is ſo, who hath been Jonger removed trom 
wy Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or fince the laſt year, 
and much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men, that I never 
ſaw. And theretore though it be highly probable, that Millions of Men 
do now exiſt, yet whilſt 1 am alone writing this, I have no unqueſtio- 
nable Knowledge of it ; though the great likelihood of it puts me paſt 
doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon t!;e confi- 
dence, that there are Men (and Men alſo of my acquaintance, with whom 
I have to do) now in the World : But this is but Probability, not Know- 
ledge. 

d. co. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing it 
is, for a Man of narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given him to 
judge of the diflerent evidence and probability of Things, and to be 
ſway'd :ccordingly ;- how vain, I fay, it is to expett Demonſtration and 
Certainty 1» things not capalie of it; and refuſe Aﬀent to very rational 
Propoſitions, and ac&t contrary to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe 
they cannot be made out fo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (1 
will not fay Reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in ordinary 
Aﬀairs of Lite, would admit of nothing but dire plain Demonſtration, 
would be fure of nothing, -in this World, bur of periſhing quickly. The 
whoic:omnecls o! his Meat or Drink, would be ſcarce capable of certain- 

ry 
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ty enough to give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would fain know, 
what *ris he could do upon ſuch grounds, as were capable of no doubt, 
no Objcttions; | 

Q. 11. As when our Senſes arc actually cmploy'd about any Obje&t,we Paſt Ex 
do know tliat it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be aflured, that OL 
heretotorc Things, that affefted our Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we RG EYT 
have knowledge of the paft Exiſtence of ſeveral Things,whereot our Senſes 
having intormed us, our Memories {till retain the /deas ; and of this, we 
are pait all doubt, ſo long as we remember well. But this Knowledge al- 
lo reaches no farther than our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus 
jecing Water at this inſtant, 'tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that 
Water doth exiſt: and remembring that I faw it yeſterday, it will alſo 
Le aiways true; and as long as my Memory retains it,always an undoub- 
ted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt roth. July, 1688. as it will 
allo Le equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did exiſt, 
which, at the ſame time, I ſaw upon a bubble of that Water : Bur being 
now quite out ol the ſight both of the Water and Bubbles too, it is no 
more certainly known to me, that the Water doth now exiſt, than that 
the Bubbles or Colours therein do ſo ; it being no more neceffary that 
Water ſhould exiſt to day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Co- 
lours or Bubblcs cxiſt to day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday, though it be 
exccedingly much more probable, becauſe Water hath been obſerved to 
continue long in Exiſtence,but Bubbles, and the Colours on them quick- 
ly ceaſe to be. 

Q. 12. What /deas we have of Spirits, and how we came by them, I Ti- Exiſtence 
have already ſhewn : But though we have thoſe /deas in our Minds, and F $7715 noe 
know we have them there, the having the /deas of Spirits, does not So 
make us &now, that any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there 
are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the Eternal 
GOD. We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, 
to believe with aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures ; but our Sen- 
ſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular Exiſtences. t or we can no more know, that there are 
finite >prrits really exiſting, by the /dea we have of ſuch Beings in our 
Minds, than by the /deas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he 
can come to know, that Things anſwering, thoſe /deas , dg really 
exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as fe- 
veral o:hcr Things, we muſt content our ſelves with the Evidence of 
Faith, but univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are bc- 
yond our reach. For however true it may be, v.g. that all the intell;gent 
Spirits that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make a 
part of our cercur Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propofitions, we 
may aflent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this ſtate, capable 
of knowing. We are not then to put others upon demonſtrating, nor 
our {lc upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe matters,wherein 
we are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our Sentes give us 
in this or that particular. 

9. 13. By which it appears, that there are two forts of Propoſitions ; Particu's 
one concerning the Exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an /dea : ws 67 
as having the /dea of an E/ephant, Phenix, Motion, or an Angel, 1h MY Exiftence are 
Mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any \rowable. 
where cxiſt 2 And this Knowledge is only of Particu/ars. No exiltence 
of any thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly. be _ 
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farther than our Senſes inform us. There is another fort of Propoſitions, { 
whereinis expreſſed the Agreement,or Diſagreement of our abſtract 7deas, = 
and their dependence one _on another; and ſuch Propoſitions may be 
wniverſaland certain : So having the /deaof GOD and my ſelf, of Fear 
and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to be feared and 
obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be certain, concerning Mar in 
general, if I have made an abſtrat 7ea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am 
one particular. But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men 
ought to fear and obey G OD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt : Which certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the 
Agreement or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtract 7deas. 

And _ $. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the conſequence of the 

hn "yy comes Exiſtence of Things producing /deas in our Minds by our Senſes ; in 

Pra? 1des, the latter, Knowledge is the conſequence of the /deas (be they what 
they will) that are 1n our Minds producing there general certain Prc- | 
poſitions, many whereof are called zterne veritates, and all of them | 
indeed are fo, not from being written all or any of them in the Minds | 
of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in any ones 
Mind, till he having got the abſtra& /deas join'd or ſeparated them by 
affirmation or negation : But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a crea- | 
ture as Man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with | 
ſuch Ideas, as we have, we muſt conclude, he mult needs, when he ap- | 
plies his thoughts to the conſideration of his /deas, know the truth of 
certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, he will perceive in his own /4eas. Which Propoſitions are there- 
fore call'd Eternal Truths, not becauſe they are Eternal Propoſitions 
actually formed, and antecedent to-the Underſtanding, that at any time 
makes them ; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind from any pat- 
terns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before : 
But becauſe being once made about abſtract /deas, ſo as to be true, they 
will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time patt 
or to come, by a Mind having thoſe /deas, alway actually be true. For 
Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame /deas ; and the 
fame [deas having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another, Pro- 
poſitions, concerning any abſtra@ 7deas, that arc once true, muſt needs 


be eternal Verities. 
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CHAP. XII 


Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


$. 1. T having been the common received Opinion amongſt Men of 
Letters, that Maxims were the foundations of all Knowledge (_ Me: 
and that the Sciences were each of them built upon certain precognita, xims. Us 
from whence the Underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was 
to conduCt it ſelf, in its enquiries into the matters belonging to that 
Science, the beaten road of the Schools, has been to lay down in the be- 
ginning, one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon to 
build the Knowledge was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Doftrines 
thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles, 
as the beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no farther back- 
wards in our Enquiries, but take theſe for certain and unqueſtionable 
Truths, and eſtabliſhed Principles. 

d. 2. That which gave occaſion to this way of proceeding in other (The occafon 
Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in Mathe- 7 *** 07+ 
mat icks,wherein Men, being obſerved to attain a great certainty of Know- _ 
ledge, theſe Sciences came by pre-eminence to be called Matyuale, and 
Megmns, Learning, or things learn'd, throughly learn'd, as having of all 
other the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence in them. 

$.3. But it any one will confider, he will (I gueſs) find, that the great Bur from the 
advancement and certainty of real Knowledge Men arrived to in thele Sci- __— 
ences, Was not owing to the influence of theſe Principles, nor derived j,,4 =_ N 
from any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general 
Maxims laid down in the beginning ; but from the clear,diſtinit, complete 
deas their Thoughts were employ'd about, and the relation of Equality 
and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
Knowledge, and by that, a way to diſcover it in others, and this withour 
the help of thoſe Maxims. For I ask, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue 
of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Country-Wench know,that 
having received a Shilling from one that owes her three, and a Shilling 
allo trom another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in each 
of their hands are equal ; cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without the fetch 
the certainty of it from this Maxim, That zf you take Equals from Equals, 
the remainder will be Fquals ; a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard 
or thought of ? | defire any one to conſider from what has been elſe- 
where ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt People ; the par- 
ricular Inſtance, or the general Rule ; and which it is, that gives Life 
and Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules arc but the comparing our 
more general and abſtra&t 7deas, which are the Workmanſhip ot the 
Mind, made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its Rea- 
ſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its va- 
rious 2nd multiplied Obſervations : But Knowledge began in the Mind, 
ana was lounded on Particulars ; though afterwards, perhaps, no notice 
be taken thereof ; it being natural tor the Mind (forward ſtill tocnlarge 
its Knowledge) molt attentively to lay up thoſe gencral Notions, and 
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make the-proper uſe of them, which is to disburthen the Memory of the 
cumbcrſome load of Particulars. | 
Payocros ro . 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether 1t be clearcy, 
{n? 492 thar raking an Inch trom a black Line of two Inches, and an Inc!i from q 
| Ahn," red Line of two Inches,the remaining, parts of the two Lines will Le cqua!, 


or that /f you rake equals from equals,the remainder will be equals : Which, 
I fav, of theſe two, 1s the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to 
determine, it not being material ro my preſent occaſion. That which [ 
have hererto do, is to enquire, wherher ii it be rac readicft way to Know- 
ledge, to begin with general Maxiums, and build upon them, it be yet 2 
ſale way to take the Prizciples, which are laid down 1n any other Sci- 
ence, as unqueſtionable Truths ; and fo receive them without cxamina- 
tion, and adhere to them, withcut ſultcring them to be doubted of, be- 
cauſe Mathcmaricians have been ſo happy, or fo fair, to ule none but 
ſeli-evident and undeniable. It this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs 
for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved in Na- 
tural Philoſopay. 

Let that Principle of ſome of the old Philoſophers, That all is Matter, 
and that there is nothing elſe, be received tor ccrtain and indubitable, 
and it will be exfie to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that have revived 
it again in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, 
with Po/emo, take the World ; or, with the Szozc&s, the zE7her, or rhe 
Sun; or, with 4zaximenes, the Air, to be God; and what a Divinity, 
Religion, and Worthip muſt we needs have! Nothing can be ſo dangerous, 
as / rinciples thus taken up without queſtioning or examination ; cl pecially 
it they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influence Men's Lives, and 
give a braſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect another 
kind of Lite in 4ri/tippus, who placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure; and 
in 4ntiftherrs, who made Vertue ſufficient to Felicity ? And he who, 
with Faro, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of GOD, will have 
his Thoughts raiſed ro other Contemplations, than thoſe who look not 
beyond this ſpot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things are tobe had in ir. 
He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and 
Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are defined only by Laws, and not by N4- 
ture, will kave other meaſures of moral ReCtitude and Pravity,than thoſe 
who take it tor granted, that weare under Obligations antccudent to all 
humane Conflitutions. 

Fhis irn9cw. Yb. 5. If therefore thoſe that pais for Principles, art at certain, (which 
ram way to we mult have ſome way to know, that we may be able to ailtinguith 
EY them trom thoſe that are doubttul,) but arc only made to to us by our 
blind aſſent, we arc hable ro be n/ed by them ; and inſtead of being gui- 
ded into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only contirined in Miſlake 

and Errour. 
Bur to com. Y. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, as well 
pare clear ag of all other Truths, depends only upon the perception, ws have, of 
ay nog the Agreement, or Ditagreement of our deas, the way io jmprove our 
Names, Anowledge, 15 nor, 1 am jure, blindiv, and with an implicit raith, to 
receive and iwallow Principles; but 1s, I think, 7o get and {x 74 cr 
Adinds clear, diſtinct, and complete Ideas, as lar as thev are 10 te ad, 
aut annex to them proper aud coxjtaut Names. - And thus, perhaps, with- 
out any other Princ;ples, but barely conſidering thote pertect des, 
and b\ COMPArM tm 040 with another, finding their Agreement, and 
Dilagr.ement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes ; we hall get 
more true and clear Knowledge, by the conduct of this one Rule, e); 411 
L\ 
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by taking up Principles, and thereby putting our Mirds into the di{p:{al 
of others. 


9. 7. #H'e muff therefore, if we will proceed, as Reaſon advif-s, odap Tis 
our meth ds of Fuquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine, and the Pan 
Truth we learch ater. - General and certain Truths, are cnly founded led 
in the Habitudes and Relations of abſtrat /deas. A fagacious and mes © {442111 gorr 


thodical application of cur Thoughts, lor the finding our theſe Relations, 
is the only way to diſcover all, that can be put, with Truth and Cer- 
tainty concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By v hat fieps we 
are to procced in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathema- 
ticians, Who from very plain and eafie beginnings, by gentle degrees, 
and a continued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery ard dc- 
monltration of Truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond humane Capa- 
city. The Art of finding Proots, and the admirable Methods they have 
inventec! jor the ſingling out, and laving in order thoſe intermed;ate 
{eas that demonſtratively ſthew the cquality or inequality of unapplica- 
ble Quantities, is that, which has carried them ſo tar, and produced 
ſuch wonderful and unexpected diſcoveries : Bur whether ſomething like 
this, in reſpect of other /deas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not in 
time be found cut, | will not determine. This, I think, | may fay, that 
if other /deas, that are the real, as well as nominal Eſſences of their Spe- 
cies, were purſued in the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would 
carry our Thoughts farther,and with greater evidence and clearnels, than 
poſſibly we areapt to imagine. 


$. v8. This gave me the confidence to advance that ConjeAure, which By which, Me- 


I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration as well 
as Mathcmaticks. For the /deas that Erhicks are converſant abour, being 
all real Efſences, and ſuch as, I imagine, have a diſcoverable connexion 
and agreement one with another ; fo far as we can find their Habitudes 
and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general 
Trutt;s : and I doubt not. but it a right method were taken, a great part 
of Morality might be made our with that clearnefs, that could leave, ro 
a conſidering Man, no more reaſon to doubr, than he could have to 
Coult of the Truth of Propofitions in Mathematicks, w hich have been 


demonltrated to him. 


$ 9. In our ſearch after the Knowledge of S»Z/faxces, our want of Bus 
[deas, that arc ſuitable to ſach a way of procceding, obliges us to a quite +; 
diflerent method. We advance not here, as in the other /wheore our ab- 9s -5 ro be 
firaft /deas are real as well as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating our | 


Ideas, and conſidering their Relations and Corrcipondencies, that helps 
us very little, tor the Reaſons, that in another place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Subſtances afford Matter 
of very lutle general Knowledge ; and the bare Contemplation of their 
abſtract 1deas, will carry us but a very little way 1n the ſearch of Truth 
and Certainty. What then are we to do for the improvement ot our 
Knewledze in ſublantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe, the want of /deas ot their real Fſſexces ſends us from our own 
Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. Fxperience here 
muſt teach me, what Reaton cannot : and 'tis by tryirg alone, that I can 
certainly know, what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe ot my complex 
Idea, v. s. whether that ye/ow, heavy, fuſible Body, 1 call Gold, be mats 
leal{s, or no ; which Experience (which way ever it prove, 1n that par- 
ticular Bodv, | examine) makes me nor certain, that it is lo, 1n all, or 
any other jcfow, heavy, fultble Bodies, bur thar which I have tried. Be- 
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cauſe it is no Conſequence one way or tother from my complex 74-4 : 
the Necetlity or Inconliſtence of Ma/ealility, hath no viſible conne- 
xion with the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility in any 
body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of God, ſuppoled 
to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fulibili- 
ty, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua 
Regia be added to it : Our Reaſonings from theſe 7deas will carry us but 
4 little way in the certain diſcovery ot the other Properties in thoſe Maſ- 
ſes of Matter, wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the other Pro- 
perties of {fuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that unknown re- 
al Eſſence, on which thcle allo depend, we cannot by them diſcover the 
reſt ; we can go no farther than the ſimple /deas of our nominal Eſſence 
will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves ; and fo afford us 
but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For up- 
on Trial, having tound that particular piece (and all others of that Co- 
four, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tried) ma/eable,that alſo makes 
now perhaps, a part of my complex /dea, part of my nominal Effence 
of Gold ; whereby though 1 make mv complex /dea, to which I affix 
the Name Gold, to confilt of more fimple /deas than before : yet (till, 
it not containing the real Eſſence of any Specics of Bodies, it helps me 
not certainly to know (1 fay to know, perhaps, it may to conjecture) 
the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther than they have a 
viſible connexion, with tome or all of the fimple Zdeas, that make up 
my nominal Eſſence. For Example, I cannot be certain from this com- 
plex /ea, whether Gold be fixed, or no : Becauſe, as before, there is no 
neceſſary connex:on,or inconſiſtence to be diſcovered berwixt a complex 
Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fufible, malleable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and 
Fixedneſs, '- that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe 
are found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be : Here again tor aſlurance,I muſt 
apply my {elf to Experzence, as lar as that reacies, I may have certain 
Knowledge; but no farther. 
| Mismay pro- F- 10. I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed to rational and regular Ex- 
/ cure us conve- Periments, {hall be able ro ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and 
1 mence, no ovelsriglter at tizeir yet unknown Properties, than one,that is a Stranger 
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'£ TY to them : But yet, as I have ſaid, this is but Judgment and Opinion, not 


Knowledge and Certainty. This way of getting, :ad impre {1:7 our 
| Knowledge in Subſtances, only by Experience and Hiſtory, which 1s all 
that the weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of X-diccr7ty we are in, 
in this World can attain to, makes me ſuſpect, that natural Philoſophy is 
not capable of being made a Sctence. We are able, I imagine, to reach 
very little general Knowledge concerning the Species ot Budies,and their 
ſeveral Properties, Experiments and Hiltorical Obſervations, we may 
have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and 
thereby increaſe our ſtock of Conveniences for this Lite ; but beyond 


| this, I tear our Talents rcach nor, nor are our Faculties, as I guels, able 

to advance. 

| Ie are fitted SF. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties 

1 for moral axe not fitted to penetrare into the internal Fabrick and real Efſences of 

$i $77.98 Bodies ; but yct piainly difcover to us the Being of a GOD, and the 
F prove» Knowledg: of our (elves, enough to lead us into a full and clear diſco- 
$6 IE verv of cur Duty, and great Concernment, 1t will become us, as ratio- 

t na] Creatures, to employ thoſe Faculties we have about what, they are 


molt adapted to, and tollow the direftion of Nature, where it ſeems to. 
POINT us Out the way, For t15 rational to conclude,that our proper Imploy- 
ment 
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ment [ies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that fort of Knowledge, which is 
molt ſuited to-our natural Capacitics, and carries in it our greateſt inte- 
reft, z.e. the Condition of our cternal Eſtate : and therefore it is, I think, 
that //oratity 1s the proper Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in genzral, 
who are tot concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their Suman Bonurn, ) 
as ſeveral Arts converſant about ſeveral parts of Nature, are the Lot and 
private Talcnr of particular Men, for the common ule of humane Lite, 
and their own particular Subſiſtence in this World.Of what Conſequence 
the diſcovery of one natural Body, and its Properties may be to hu- 
mane Lie, the whole great Continent of America is a convincing in- 
ſtance, whole Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of the greateſt part 
of the Conveniences of Lite, in a Country that abounded with all ſorts 
of natural Plcarv, I think, may be attributed ro their Ignorance, of 
what was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone,, I mean the 
Mineral of /-4z. And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements 
in this part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vic 
each with other; yet toany one, that will ſeriouſly retlet on it, I ſup. 
poſe, it will appear paſt doubr, that were the uſe of /rox loſt among us, 
we ſhould in a jew Ages be unavoidably reduced to the Wants and Igno- 
rance of the ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and 
Provitiuns, come no way thort of thoſe of the moſt flourithing and po- 
lite Nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe of that one con- 
tenptible Mineral, may be truly ſtyled the Father of Arts, and Author 


of Plenty. 
$. 12. | would »ot therefore be thought to diſ-eſteem, or diſſuade the But muſt be- 


Study of Niture. | readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives theſe of _ 
us occaſion to 2dmire, revere, and glorifie their Author : and it rightly pn Pars 
dire&ted, may be of greater benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of <:/es- 
exemplary Charity, that have at fo great Charge been raiſed, by the 
Founders ot Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Prin- 
ting ; diſcovered the Ule of the Compals ; or made publick the Virtue 
and right Ule of #» Xa, did more for the propagation of Knowledge ; 
for the ſup;Iv ing and increaſe of uſetul commodities ; and faved more 
from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes, and Holpi- 
tals. All that T would fay, is, that we ſhould nor be too forwardly poi- 
ſefſed wit!) the Opinion, or Expetation of Knowledge, where it 15s not 
to be had ; or by Ways, that will nor attain it : That we thould not 
rake doubtiul Syſtems, tor complete Sciences ; nor unintelligible No- 
tions. tor ſcientifical Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 
muſt be content ro glean, what we can, from particular Experiments ; 
ſince we cannot from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at a time 
whole Sheaves ; and in bundles, comprehend the Nature and Properties 
of whole Species together, Where our Enquiry is concerning Co-exti- 
lence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt ; which by Contemplation of our 
[deas, we cannot dilcover, there Experience Obſervation, and natural Hi- 
ſtorv, mult give us by our Senſes, and by retail, an inſight intocorporeal 
Subilances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our Senles, wa- 
rily employed in taking notice of their Qualities, and Operations on one 
another : And what we hope to know ot ſeparate Spirits in this World, 
we mult, I think, expeQ only trom Revelation. He that ſhall cont:der, 
how little general Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid 
down at [leaſure, have promoted true Knavledge, or helped to fatisfie the 
Enquiries of rational Men atter real Improvements; How little, I ſay, 
tle terting out at that end, has tor many Ages together advanced Men's 
Bbb 2 Progreſs 
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Progreſs towards the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think, we 
have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another 
Courle, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſter way to learned [g- 
norance, yet a ſurer way to profitable Knowledge. 
Tie true oſs Y. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any Fheznom?na of Nature, 
7 Hhpotieſes, make uſe of any probable Hypotbefrs whatſoever : Zypotheſes, it they are 
| well made, are at leaſt great helps to the Memory, and often dire& us 
to new Diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any 
oxe too haſtily, (which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the 
Cauſes of Things, and have Principles to reit on, is very apt to do,) rill 
we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeveral Experiments, 
in that thing we would explain by our Hypotheſis,and ſee whether it will 
agree to them all ; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phznomenon of Nature, as they ſeem 
ta accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt, that we take care, 
that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by making 
us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, bur 
a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt faid all} of thc 
Hypotheſes in natural Philoſophy. 
Clear anddi- &.14. But whether natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty,or no, 
_ rot the ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, in 
Names, and ſhorr, to be theſe two: 
NC f Firſt, The F:rit is to get,and ſettle in our Minds as far as we can,clear, 
ow torr  Aiftintt, © .onſtant Jdeas of thole Things we would conſider and know. 
greement, or For it being evident, that our Knowledge cannot exceed our /deas, where 
—_— they are either imperiet,contuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have 
20 enlarge -- certain, perfect or c\ear Knowledge. | 
Knewledze. Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe Intermediate Ideas, 
which may ſhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy of other /deas,which 
cannot be immediately compared. 
Mathems: d. 15. That theſe rwo (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing 
ricks an 2% Conſequences from ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Method of 
ſtance of ar. _. . bg ploy 
improving our Knowledge in the //eas of other Modes beſides thoic of 
quantity, the Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will cafily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a perlect, and 
clear /dca of thoſe Angles, or Figures of which he defires to know any 
thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of any Knowledge about them. Sup- 
poſe but a Man, not to have a perfeCt exat /dea of a right Argle,a Scale- 
num, Or Trapezium ; and there 1s nothing more clear,that he will in vain 
{eek any Demonſtration about them. And farther it is evident, that it 
was not the influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for Principles 
in Mathematicks,that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe won- 
derful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all 
the Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never 1o pertectly, 
and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences,as much as he pleaſes, he 
will by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that zhe 
ſquare of the Hypotieneuſe in a right angled Triangles equal to the ſquares 
of the two other ſides, The Knowledge, that the Whole 7s equal to all its 
Parts, and if you take Equal from Fqual, the remainder will be Fqual, 
&c. helped him nor, I preſume,to this Demonſtration : And a Man may, 
I think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot 
the more of mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered by the 
Thoughts otherways applied : The Mind had other Objects,other Views 
betore it, far different trom thoſe Maxims, when ir firlt got the _— 
edge 
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ledge of ſuch kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their method, 
who firit made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And 
who knows what methods, to enſarge our Knowledge in other parts of 
{cience, may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of Algebra in Mathe- 
maticks, which ſo readily finds out /deas of Quantitics to meaſure others 
by, whole Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, 
perhaps, never come to know 2 


CH A P. XIIL 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


d. 1. (i Anowledge, as in other Things, fo in this,has a great Con- Our Know- 
formity with our Sight, that it is nezther wholly neceſſary,nor *4*_party 

wholly voluntary. It our Knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all Men's —_ nee TY 

Knowledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know all that ty. 

is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome Men fo little regard 

or value it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men 

that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome /deas by them ; and if 

they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them ; and if they 

have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement, 

or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another : As he that has Eyes, 

if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome Objedts,and perceive a 

difference in them. But thongh a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, 

cannot but ſee : yet there be certain Objefts, which he may chuſe whe- 

ther he will turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book contai- 

ning, Pictures, and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, or inſtruct him, which 

yet he may never have the Will to open, never take the Pains to look 

into. 

d. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Man's Power,and that is,though The applica- 
he turn his Eyes ſometimes towards an ObjeA, yer he may chuſe whe- #9» F \oqgncn 
ther he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application, endea- fv arabinn 
vour to obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet what he does are, not as we 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than hedoes: It depends not on his Will to**%*- 
ſee that Black, which appears 7e//ow ; nor to perſuade himſelf,that what 
aQuually ſca/ds him, feels co/d4 : The Earth will not appear painted with 
Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, whenever he has a Mind 
toit ; in the cold Winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he 
will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding, all that is wo- 
luntary in our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 
Faculties trom this or that ſort of Objefs, and a more, or leſs accurate 
ſurvey of them : But they being employed, our Will hath no Power to 
determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way or other ; that is done 
only by the Objects themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. 

And theretore, as tar as Men's Senſes are converſant about external Ob- 
jeas, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe /dzas, which are preſented by 
them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without : and ſo far 
as Mcn's Thoughts converſe with their own clear and diſtin& /deas, 


they cannot bur, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement, and Diſa- 
greement 
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greement that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which is fo far 
Knowledge : and it they have Names tor thoſe /deas,they have thus con- 
ſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which cxpreſs that Agreement, or Diſagreement, they perceive in them, 
and be undoubtedly convinced of thote Truths. For what a Man ſees, 
he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 
perceives. 

$. 3. Thus he that has got the /deas of Numbers, and hath taken the 
Pains to compare One, 7 wo, and 7hree, to Sx, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal : He that hath got the /dca of a Triangle, and ' 
found the ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magnitudes, is as certain 
that its three Angles are equal to two right ones, as that it is umpoſlible 
for the fame to be, and not to be. 

He alſo that hath the /dea of an inteiligent, but frail and weak Being, 
made by and depending on another, who 1s eternal, omnipotent, per- 
tectly wiſe and good, will as certainly know that Man 1s to honour, 
tear,and obey GOD, as that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath 
but the /deas of two fuch Beings in his mind, and will turn his Thoughts 
that way, and conſider them, he will as certainly find that the Inferior, 
Finitc, and Dependent, 1s under an Obligation to obey the Supreme and 
Infinite, as he 1s certain to find, that Three, Four, and Seven, arc leſs 
than F/frees, it he will conſider, and compute thoſe Numbers ; nor can 
he be {urer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, it he will but open 
his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe Truths, being never 
{o certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, 
who will never take the Pains to employ his Faculties, as he ſhould, to in- 
form himkelf about them. 


CHA P. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


d. 1. HE Underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not barcly 
for Speculation, but alſo for the Condutt of his Lite, an 
would be at a great loſs, it he had nothing to direct him, but what has 
the Certainty of true Anowledge : for that being very ſhort an ſcanty, as 
we have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and in :o!t of the 
Actions of his Life, perfeRiy at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. For be tat will not car, til} 
he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that will not {tir, till 
he intallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about will ſuccecd, will havelit- 
tle cl{c to do, but fit ſtill and periſh. 
$. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome Things in broad day-light ; as he 
has given us ſome certain Knowledge, though limited to a few Things 
in compariſon, probably, as a Taſte of what intellectual Creatures are 
capable of, to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour atter a better State : 
So in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he has afforded us only the 
twilight, as I may ſo fay, of Probability, ſuitable, I preſume, to that - 
State of Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place 
| us 
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us in here ; wherein we miglit not be over confident, and preſume ; 
but might by every cay $ Experience be made ſenſible of our ſhort-ſigh- 
redneſs and lableneſs to Error ; which might be a conſtant Admonition 
to us, to ſpend the days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, 
in the ſearch, and following of that way, which might lead us to a State 
of greater Pertection, lt being highly rational to think, even were Re- 
velation filent in the Caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Talents, God has 
given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their Rewards at the 
cloſe of the day, when their Sun ſhall ſet, .and Night ſhall put an end to 
their Labours, 

d. 3. The Faculty, which God has given Man to enlighten him, next 
to clear and certain Knowledge, is Jadgment : whereby the Mind takes 
Its /deas to agree, or diſagree ; or which is the fame, any Propoſition 
to be true, or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the 
Proots. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had ; 
and tometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskiltulneſs, or Haſte, even where de- 
monſtrative and certain Proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not wa- 
rily to examine the Agreement or Diſagreement of two /deas, which 
they are defirous, or concerned to know ; but either incapable of fuch 
Attention, as 1s requifite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient of 
delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or wholly paſs by the Proofs ; and fo 
without making out the Demonſtration, determine of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two /deas, as it were by a view of them as they are 
at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems moſt like- 
ly to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This Faculty of the Mind, when 
it is exerciſed immediately about Things,is called F#dgment ; when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt commonly called 4ſent or Diſſent : 
which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occaſion to em- 
ploy this Faculty, | ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it,as leaſt liable inour 
Language to Equivocation. 

$. 4- Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Truth and 
Falihood. 

Firf, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 
fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any /deas. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting /deas together, or ſepara- 
ting them from one another in the Mind, when their certain Agreement, 
or Diſagreement is not perceived, but preſumed to be fo ; which is, as 
the Word imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly appears. And it it 
lo unites, or ſeparates them, as in Reality Things are, it 15 r/24t Judg- 
ment 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


Probability is $. 1, A S Demonſtration 1s the ſhewing the Agreement, or Difagree- 
the appea- ment of two /deas, by the intervention of one or more 
rance of a- Proofs, which have a conſtant, immurable, and viſible connexion one 
pon op with another : ſo Probalility is nothing but the appcarance of ſuch an 
proofs. Agreement, or Diſagreement, by the intervention of Proofs, whoſe con- 
nexion is not corſtant anc! immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be 
ſo, but is, or 2pj«ars tor the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough to induce 
the Mind to j«dze the Propoſition to be true, .or falſe, rather than the 
contrary. For examplc : In the demonſtration of it, a Man perceives 
the certain immutable connexion there is of Equality, between the three 
Angles of a 7r:a»g/e, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe 
of to ſhew their Equality to two right ones ; and fo by an intuitive 
Knowledge of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the intermediate /deas 
in cach ſtep of the progreſs, the whole Series 1s continued with an evi- 
dence, which clearly thews the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of thoſe 
three Angles, in equality to two right ones : And thus he has certain 
Knowledge thar it is ſo. But another Man who never took tte pains to 
obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathemartician, a Man of credit, 
affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equa} to two right ones, 
aſſents to it ; 4. e. receives it for true: In which caſe, the foundation of 
his Aſſent, is the Probability of the thing, the Proot being ſuch as, for 
the moſt part. carries Truth with it: The Man on whoſe Teſtimony he 
receives it, not being wont to atticm any thing contrary to, or beſides 
his Knowledge, eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which 
cauſes his Aſſen: iz. th's Propoliiion, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, that which makes him take theſe 7deas to 
agree, without knowing them to do fo, 1s the wonted. Veracity of the 
| Speaker in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity 1n this. 
Ie i to ſuppty $- 2+ Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we 
the want of not happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing,we have occaſion 
Kyowledge. to conſider, moſt of the Propofitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay 
act upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth : yet ſome of them border ſo ncar upon Certainty, that we make 
no doubt at all about rhem ; but aſſent to them as firmly, and a, accor- 
ding to that Aſſent, as reſolutely, as it they were intallibly demonſtrated, 
and that our Knowledge of them was periect and certain. But there 
being degrees herein,trom the very neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monttration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelinels, even to the 
Confines ot Impollibility ; and alſo degrees of 4{/ct lrom certain Know- 
ledge, and what is next it, full 4//urance and Contidence, quite down to 
Conjeclure, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and D:13belief, I ſhall come now, as having 
(as I think) found out the bounds of humane Knowledge and Certainty, 
Bug that 1nthe next place to conhlider the ſeveral degrees and ground of P: obal t- 
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to make it paſs or be received for true. The entertainment the Mind 
gives this ſortof Propoſitions, is called Belief, 4fſent, or Opinion, which 
15 the admitting or receiving any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments 
or Proofs that are tound to perſuade us to receive it as true, without cer- 
tain Know ledge that it is fo. And herein lies the difference between Pro- 
bability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that in all the parts of 
Knowledge, there 1s intuition ; each immediate Zdea, each ſtep has its 
viſible and certain connexion ; in Belief not ſo. That which makes me 
beheve, 1s ſomething extraneous to the thing [I believe ; ſomething not 
evidently joined on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe /deas that are under contidera- 


tion. 
v. 4 Probalility then, being to ſupply the defe& of our Knowledge, The 2rownd: 
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Whereot we have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive it formuty with 
for true. The grounds of it arc, in ſhort, theſe zwo following : our own Ex- 
perience, or 


Firſt, The contormity of any thing with our own Knowlecge, Ob- 1. Te/t;mony 
ſervation, anc! Experience. of others Ex- 
Secordly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation and 7'***** 
Expericnce. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſidered, x. The 
Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The 
Deſign of the Author,where it isa Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5.'The 
Contiſtency of the Parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contra- 

ry Teſtimonies. 

d. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly iz eb; all che 
determines the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the 43rcements 
Mind, tefore it rationally aſſents or diſſents to any probable Propoſition, [nog 
ought to examine all the grounds of Probability, and fee how they make examined, be- 
more or leſs for or again#t it, and upon a due balancing the whole, reject, fore x * oo 
or receive it, with a more or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to the pre- me. © 
ponderancy of the greater grounds of Probability on one fide or the 
other. For example : 

If I my ſelf fee a Man walk on the lee, it is paſt Probability, 'cis Know- 
ledge: but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in Fng/axd in the midlt of a 
ſharp Winter, walk upon Water harden with cold ; this has ſo great 
conformity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed 
by the nature of the thing ir ſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manileſt 
ſuſpicion attend the Relation of that matter of fact. But it the ſame thing 
be told to one born between the Tropicks, who never faw nor heard 
of any ſuch thing before, there the whole Probability relies on Teſti- 
mony: And as the Relators are more in number, and of more Credit, 
and have no Intereſt ro ſpeak contrary to the Truth ; ſo that matter of 
fact is like to find more or leſs belief. Though to a Man, whoſe Expe- 
rience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing 
like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find 
belict. As it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the 
King of Siam with the particularities of /Zo/and, which he was inquift- 
tive a{ter, amongſt other things told him, that the Water in his Coun- 
try, would ſometimes, in cold weather, be ſo hard, that Men walked 
upon it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To which 
the King replied, /7irherto 7 have believed the flrange Things yeu have 
told me, lecanuſe 1 look upon you as a fober fair Man, but now [ am jure 
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They beinzca- &, 6. Upon theſe grounds depends the Probability of any Propoſition : 
Ow And as the conformity of our Knowledge, as the certainty of Obſerva- 
| tions, as the frequency and conſtancy of Experience, and the number 
and credibility ot Teſtimonies, do more or lefs agree, or difagree with it, 
ſo is any Propoſition 1n 1t ſelf, more or leſs probable. There is another, 
I confeſs, which though by it ſelf it be no true ground of Probabzlity, yer 
is often made ule of tor one, by which Men moſt commonly regulate 
their Afſent, and upon which they pin their Faith more than any th:ng 
elſe; and, that is, the Opinion of others; though there cannot be a 
more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one ; ſince 
there is much more Falſhood and Errour amongſt Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And it the Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom 
we know and think well of, be a ground of Aſſent, Men have Reafon to 
be Heathens in 7apav, Mahumetans in 7arkey, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 
teſtants in F»g/azd, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
cround of Aflent, 1 thall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another 
place. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


Our Aſſent Q. 1. J of Probability, we have faid down in the fore- 

onght to be re- going Chaprer, as they are the foundations on which our 

[oma » the Aſſent 1s built ; ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees 

Prokabats,, are, Or ought to be regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 

greunds of Probabuity there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 

Mind, which ſearches aſter Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than 

they appear ; at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 

makes. I confefs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the 

World, their ,5//ent is not always from an actual view of the Reaſonsthat 

at firſt prevailed with them : It being in many caſes almoſt impoſlible, 

and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memo- 

rics, to retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due examination, made them 

embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. ' It ſuffices, that they have once with 

care and fairneſs, ſifted the matter as tar as they could ; and that they 

have ſearched into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to give 

any light to rhe Queſtion ; and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the 

account upon the wholeEvidence: and thus having once found on which 

ſide the Probability appearcd to them, atter as full and exact an enquiry 

abeſs aur 3 they can make, they lay up the concluſion in their Memeries,as a Truth 

always be all they have diſcovered ; and for the future, they remain ſatisfied with the 

attually _ _Teitimony of their Memories, that this 1s the Opinion,that by the Prools 

ws ces CNEY ave once {een of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their 4ſſent as they 
tent our ſelves aftord it. 

«with the re- y. 2, This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, in 

membrance . regulating their Op/nions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will exact of 

ſaw gramd tliem, either to retain diſlin&tly in their Memories all the Proofs concer- 

"_ eo ning any probable Truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular 

ſd $-ctr cnn deduction 
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dedution of Conſequences, in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Volumeupon one ſingle 
Queſtion : Or elſe they muſt require a Man, tor every Opinion that he 
embraces, every day to examine the Proofs: both which are impoſlible. 
It is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the caſe,and 
that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not 
actually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able aQtually 
to re-call, Without this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very 
Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to who- 
ever, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them Arguments ; which 
for want of Memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 

d. 3. I cannot but own, that Men's ſticking to their paſt Fudgment,and Tie ill conſe- 

adhering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great quence of this, 
obſiinacy in Errour and Miſtake, But the fault is not that they rely on | Som 
their Memories, for what they have before well judged ; but becauſe were nw 
they judged bctore they had well examined. May we not find a great 7125!5 made. 
number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of Men, that think they have for- 
med right Judgments of ſeveral matters ; and that for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they never thought otherwiſe 2 That imagine themſelves to 
have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined 
their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged right,becauſe 
they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men hold their Opinions 
with the greateſt ſtifineſs; thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm 
in their Tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What we once know, 
weare certain isſo: and we may be ſecure, that there areno latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge,or bring it in doubr. 
But in matters of Probability, 'ris not in every caſe we can be ſure, that 
we have all rhe Particulars before us, that any way concern the Que- 
{tion ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which 
may caſt the Probability on the other ſide, and out-weigh all, that at 
preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there, that 
hath the leiſure, patience, and means, tocollet together all the Proofs 
concerning molt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, 
that he hath a clear and full view, and that there 1s no more to be 
alledged for his better information 2 And yet we are forced to deter- 
mine our ſelves on the one ſide or other. The conduCtt of our Lives, 
and the management of our great Concerns, will not bear delay : for 
thole depend, for the moſt part, on the determination of our Judgment 
in points, wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
Knowledge, and wherein it 1s neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide, 
or the other, 

g. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if ze righe ue 
not all, to have ſeveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs &f i is muru- 
of their Truths; and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 7 <#9 4" 
lightneſs, or folly, for Men ro quit and renounce their former Tenets, ; 
preſently upon the offer of an Argument,which they cannot immediately 
anſwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency of : It would, methinks, become all 
Men to maintain Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity, aud 
Friendſhip, in the diverſity of Opinions : ſince we cannot reaſonably ex- 
pect,that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opinion, 
and embrace ours, with a blind reſignation to an Authority, which the 
Underitanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may often 
miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the 
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Will and Dictates of another. It he, you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give him 
leave, at his leiſure, to go over the account again, and re-calling what 
is out of his Mind, examine all the Particulars, to fee on which 1ide the 
advantage lies: And it he will not think our Arguments of weight enough 
to engage him anew in ſo much pains, tis but what we do often our 
ſelves in the like caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, it others ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And it he be one who takes 
his Opinions upon truſt, How can we imagine that he ſhould renounce 
thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſetled in his Mind, that 
he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be impreſſions he has received from G O D Himſcelt, 
or from Men ſent by Him ? How can we expect, I fay, that Opinions 
thus ſctled, ſhould be given up tothe Arguments or Authority of a Stran- 
ger, or Adverſary ; eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of Intereſt,or Dc«- 
ſign, as there never fails to be, where Men find themlclves il! treated : 
We ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour 
to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of Information ; and not in- 
ſtantly treat others 11], as obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe they will not 
renounce their own, and receive our Opinions, or at lcaſt thoſe we would 
torce' upon them, when 'tis more than probable, that we are no lefs ob- 
ſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man, that has 
unconteſtible Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or of the Fal- 
ſhood ol all he condemns ; or can fay, that he has examined, to the bot- 
tom, all his own, or other Mcn's Opinions? The neceſſity of believing, 
without knowledge, nay, often upon very _ grounds, in this flee- 
ting ſtate of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſie 
and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others. At lcaſt thoſe, 
who have not throughly examined to the bottom all their own Tencts, 
muſt confeſs, they are unfit to preſcribe to others ; and arc unreaſonable 
in impoſing that as a Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſelves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability, on 
which they ſhould receive or rejcet it. Thoſe who have fairly and tru- 
ly examined,andare thereby got paſt doubt in all the Doctrines they pro- 
tels, and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence to require 
others to follow them: But theſe are ſo ſew in number, and find fo little 
rcaſon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and im- 
perious 1s to be expected from them : And there is reaſon to think, that 
it Men were better inſtructed themſclves, they would be leſs impoſing on 
others. 

Probability is &. 5, But to return to the grounds of Aſlent, and the ſeveral degrecs 

m_ 5 2. of it, we are to take notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon In- 

ſpeculation, ducements of Probablity, are of two ſorts ; either concerning ſome par- 
ticular Exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, matter of ſat, which fal- 
ling under Obſervation, is capable of humane Teſtimony, or elſe con- 
cerning Things, which being beyond the diſcovery of our Senics,aie uut 
capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 

ihe concur Q.6, Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. particular matter of fatt, 

rent expert- Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſcr- 


OS vation of our ſelves and others, in the like caſe, comes atteſted with the 
ours, produces Concurrent Reports of all that mention it, we receive it as cafily, and 
pany © build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge ; and we reafon 
Knowledze, and act thereupon with as little doubr, as it it were perlect demonſira- 
tion, Thus, it all Z»g/7/h-men, who have occaſion ro mention ir, ſhould 
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affirm, that 1t froze in England the laſt Winter,or that there were Swal- 

lows (cen there in the Summer, think a Man could almoſt as little doubt 

of it, as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The firſt therefore, and h;zbcF# 

degree of Probability, is, when the general conſent of all Men, 1n alli 
Ages, as far as it can be known, concurrs with a Man's conſtant and 

never-failing Experience in like caſes, to confirm the Truth of any par- 
ticular matter of fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes : ſuch are all the ſtated 
Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regular proceedings of 
Cauſes and Effefts in the ordinary courſe of Nature. This we call an 
Argument from the nature of Things themſelves. For what our own and 
other Men's conſtant Obſervation, has found always to be after the ſame 
manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be the Eflets of ſteddy 
and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the reach of our Know- 
ledge. Thus, That Fire warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed 
the colour or conliſtency in Wood or Charcoal : that Iron ſunk in Water, 
and (wam in Quickſi]ver : Theſe and the like Propoſitions about parti- 
cular fats, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we 
have to do with theſe matters ; and being generally ſpoke of, (when 
mentioned by others,) as things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore 
not ſo much as controverted by any body, we are put paſt doubt, that a 
relation affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or any predication that 
it will happen again in the ſame manner, is very true. Theſe Probabili- 
ties rile lo near to Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts as abſolute- 
ly, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtra- 
tion ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference between 
them and ccrtain Knowledge. And our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 


Aſſerance, | 
$. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when I find by my Uzqueſtions- 

own Experience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a |, NP 

thing to be, for the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it ence for vh 

is atteſted by many and undoubted Witneſſes: w.g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch 797 pare p10: 

an account of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had 4,57. © 

an opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men preferr their 

private Advantage, to the publick. If all Hiſtorians that write of 77be- 

rius, ſay that 7iberius did fo, it is extremely probable. And in this caſe, 

our Aſlent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe it ſelf to a degree,which we 

may call Confidence. 

d. 8. 7hirdly,In matters that happen indifferently, as that a Bird ſhould >. 7:5. 

fly this or that way ; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left 9,4-4 the n«- 
Hand, &c. when any particular matter of fa&t comes atteſted by the con- ook diffe- 
current Teſtimony of unſuſpeed Witneſſes, there our Aflent 1s alſo un- r-»:, produce: 
avoidable. Thus: That there is ſach a City in 7raly, as Rome : That 59 commdent 
about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Julius Czar ; that _ 
he was a General,and that he won a Battel againſt another called Pompey. 
This, though in the nature of the thing, there be nothing for, nor againſt 
it , yet, being related by Hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted by no one 
Writcr, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, 
as he does of rhe Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance,whereot he 
himſclt is a Witneſs. 

d. 9. Thus far rhe matter goes caſie enough. Probability upon ſuch Experiences 
grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines 5's — 
rhe Judgment, and leaves us as little at liberty to believe, or disbelieve, infinite vary 
as a Demonſtration does, whether we will know, or be ignorant. The * #egrees of 


G , k . x Prebabilits. 
difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contraditt common Experience, an:! the 
reports 
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reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another ; there it is, where Diligence, Attention, and 
Exactneſs is required, to form a right Judgment, and to proportion the 
Aſſent to the different Evidence and Probability of the thing ; which 
riſes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of Credibility,v/z. Com- 
mon Obſervation in like caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular inſtance, tavour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to fo great va- 
ricty of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Qualifi- 
cations, Tempers, Deſigns, Over-ſights, &c. of the Reporters, that *ris 
impoſlible to reduce to preciſe Rules, the various degrees wherein Men 
give their Aſſent. This only may be ſaid in general, That as the Argu- 
mentsand Proofs, pro and con, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every particular circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate on either ſide, fo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different entertainment, as wecall 
Belief, Conjetiure, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &e. 
ns y. 10. This is what concerns 4ſſent in matters wherein Teſtimony is 
Teſ:1monies, Made uſe of; concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take no- 
the farther tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England ; which is, That though 
rag » Gs the atteſted Copy of a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy 
Proof. never ſo well atteſted, and by never ſo credible Witneſſes, will not beads 
mitted as a proof in Judicature, This is ſo generally approved as reaſo- 
nable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry 
after matcrial Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed ir. 
This practice, it ir be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and Wrong, 
carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That any Teltimony, the far- 
ther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 
Being and Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. 
A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good proof : But if 
another equally credible, do witneſs it from his Report, the Teſtimony is 
weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-fay, is yet leſs 
conſiderable. So that in traditional Truths, each remove weakens the force 
of the proof : And the more hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed 
through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of : BecauſeI find amongſt ſome 
Men, the quite contrary commonly practiſed, who look on Opinions to 
gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand year ſince would not, 
to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared 
at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only becauſe 
ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this ground 
Propoſitions, evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for authentick Truths : 
and thoſe which found or deſerved little credit from the mouths of their 
firſt Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged as 
undeniable. 
tt Hiſtory is Y. 14. 1 would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and uſe of F/i- 
of great uſe. flory: 'tis all the hight we have in many caſes ; and we receive from it a 
great part of the uſetul Truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I 
think nothing more valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this, 1 ruth it ſelf torces 
me to ſay, That no Probalility can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. 
What has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one only 
Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, whether good, bad, 
or 
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or indiflerent ; and though cited alterwards by hundreds of others, one 
after another, i5 ſo tar from receiving any Nrength rhereby,thar it is onlv 
the Weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Menning, 
and a thoutand odd Reatons, or Caprichic's, Men's Minds are ated by, 
(unpotlble to be diſcovered,) may make one Man quore anothiier Man's 
\V ords or Vicaning wrong. Hethat has but ever fo little examined the 
Cirations of Wrucrs, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations de- 
(ere, where the Originals are wanting ; and conſequently how much 
leis Quutations of Quotations can be relied on. This 1s certain, that 
what in one Age was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come 
to Le more valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the far- 
ther {11}] it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has alwavs leſs 
lorce in {lie mouth, or writing of him that laſt made ule of ir, than in his 
trom whom he received ir. 

d. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch 
as concern matter of tat, and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſervation 
and Te{limony : there remains that other ſort, concerning which, Men en- 
rertain Opin.ons with variety of Afſent, though the 7h4zgs be ſuch, 7ha? 
falling not under rhe reach of our Senſes, they are not capable of Teſt imo- 
ny ; and ſuch are, rt. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Operations of finite 
immaterial Beings without us ; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, &c. Or the 
Exiltence of material Beings ; which either for their ſmalneſs in them- 
ſelves,or remctenels trom us,our Senſes cannot take notice of, as whether 
there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Planets, 
and other Manlions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 
Operation in moſt parts of the Works of Nature ; wherein though we 
ſee the ſenſible effeEts, yer their cauſes are unknown, and we perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 
generated, nouriſhed, and move : the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the 
parts of a Candle ſuccefſively melting, turn into flame, and give us both 
light and heat. Theſe and the like Effects we fee and know : but the 
cauſes that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we can only 
gueſs, and probably conjecture. For thele and the like coming not with- 
in the ſcrutiny oft humane S2nſes, cannot be examined by them, or be 
atteſted by any body, and therefore can appear more or lefs probable, 
only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that are eftabliſhed in our 
Minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of our Knowledge 
and Obſervation. Analogy in theſe matters 15 the only help we have, 
and 'tiz from that alone we draw all our grounds of Probability. 't hus 
obſerving rhat the bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon ano- 
ther, produces heat, and very often fire it ſelf, we have realon to think, 
that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts in a certain violent agitation 
of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning matter : Obſerving 
likewiſe, that the different reſractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eycs the different appcarances of ſeveral Colours ; and allo that rhe dit- 
terent ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of 
Velvet, watered Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that rhe 
Colour and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing bur the ditterent 
Arangerent and Reiration of their minute and infenſible parts. Thus 
finding in all the parts ol the Creation, that fall under humane Obſer- 
vation, that there is a gradual connexion of one with another, without 
any great or diſcernible gaps between,in all that great variety of Things 
we {ce in the World, which are fo cloſely linked together, that, in the 
ſeveral ranl:s oi Beings, it is not calie ro diicover rhe bounds berwixt 
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them, we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps Things 
alcend upwards in degrees of PerſeQtion. Tis an hard Matter to fy 
where Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and Irrational 
end ; and who is there quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, 
which is the loweſt Species of living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe 
which have no Life ? Things, as far as we can obſerve leſſen, and aug- 
ment, as the quantity does in a regular Cone, where though there be a 
maniteſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the Diameter at remote diſtances : 
yet the difference between the upper and under, where they touch one 


- another, is hardly diſcernible. The difference is excceding great between 


One caſe 
where contra- 
ry Experi- 
ence leſſens 
not the Teſti- 
mony. 


The bare Te-* 
ftimony of Re- 
velation tis the 
hag he/? Cer- 
tamty, 


ſome Men, and ſome Animals : But if we will compare the Underſtan- 
ding and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we {hall find fo little 
diftcrence, that *rwill be hard to fay, that that of the Man 1s either clea- 
rer or larger -. Obſerving, I fay, ſuch-gradual and gentle deſcents down- 
wards in thoſe parts ol the Creation, that are bencath Man, the Rule of 
Analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above' us, and 
our Obſervation; and that there are ſeveral ranks of intel|:gent Beings, 
excelling us in ſeveral degrees of PerteCtion, aſcending upwards towards 
the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps and differences, thar 
are every one at no great diſtance from the nexttoit. This ſort of Pro- 
bability, which is the beſt conduct of rational Experiments, and the riſe of 
Hypotheſis has alſo its Uſe and Influence : and a wary Reaſoning from 
Analogy leads us often into the diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Produ- 
Ctions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 

$. 13. Though the common Experience, and the ordinary Courſe of 
Things have juſtly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 
them giveor refuſe Cred:t toany thing propoſed to their Beliet; yer there 
is one Caſe, wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to 
a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are 
ſuitable to ends aim'd at by him, who has the Power to change the courſe 
of Nature,there, under fuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or contrary toordi- 
nary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which well at- 
teſted, do not only find Credit themſelves ; but give 1t allo to other 
Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. 

d. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of 
Propoſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent, upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the thing propoſed, agree or diſagree with common 
Experience, and the ordinary courſe of Things, or no. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, 
nor be deceived, and that is of God himſelf. This carries with it Certain- 
ty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This 15 called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation, and our Aflent to it, Faith : which has as much 
Certainty as our Knowledge it ſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our 
own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from GOD be true, 
So that Faith is a ſetled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation : Only we mult be 
ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that we underſtand it right ; elſe 
we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all 
the Error ot wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is 
not divine Revelation. And therefore in thoſe Caſes, our Afſent can be 
rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that 
this is the meaning of the Expretlions it is delivered in. It the Evidence 
of its being a Revelation, or tnit this its true Senle be only on probable 

Proofs, 
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Proofs, our Afſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, 
ariſing from the more, or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. Burt 
of Faith, and the Precedency it ought to have before other Argu- 
ments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, 
as it is ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinction to Reaſon : though in 
Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Rea- 


ſon. 


CH A P. XVIL 


Of Reaſon. 


d. 1. HE Word Reaſon in the Engliſh Language has different Sig- Various fignt- 
nifications : ſometimes it is taken for true, and clear Princi- $5419 of 

ples: Sometimes for clear, and fair deductions from thoſe Principles: and on, * 

ſometimes for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe : but the Conſi- 

deration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification different from all 

theſe ; and that 1s, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, That Faculty, where- 

by Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evi- 

dent he much ſurpaſſes them. 

d. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perce- ,,, _ 
ption of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own 7eas ; and the | aro. 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things without us (except only of 
a GOD whoſe exiſtence every Man may certainly know and demon- 
ſtrate to himſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes ; 

What room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but out- 
ward Senſe and inward Perception ? What need is there of Reaſon > Ve- 
ry much ; both for the Enlargement of our Knowledge, and regulating 
our Aſſent: For it hath to do, both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 
neceſlary, and alliſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, wiz. Sagacity and 1/ation : By the one, it finds 
out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate /geas, as to diſco- 
ver what connexion there is in each link of the Chain, whereby the 
Extremes are held together ; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view 
the Truth ſought for, which is that we call Illation or Inference, and 
conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the connexion there is be- 
tween the /deas, in each ſtep of the dedution, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee, either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 
Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge ; or their 
probable connexion, on which it gives or with-holds its Afent, as in 
Opinion. Senſe and Intuition reach but a very little way ; the greateſt 
part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate 
tdeas : And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent in- 
ſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, without being cer- 
tain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their Probability. In both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which 
finds out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in 
the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. For 
as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary, and indubitable connexion of all the 
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1leas or Proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any Demonſtration that 
produces Knowledge: ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable connexion of 
all the /deas or Proots one to another, in every ſtep of a Diſcourſe, to 
which it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt degree of that, which 
can be truly called Reaſon : For where the Mind does not perceive this 
probable connexion ; where it does not diſcern, whether there be any 
ſuch connexion, or no,there Men's Opinions are not the product of Judg- 
ment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon ; but the effets of Chance and Ha- 
zard, of a Mind floating at all Adventures, without choice, and without 
direction. 

Tes four parts. $- 3- 50 that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four degrees ; the firſt 

: and higheſt, is the diſcovering, and finding out of Proots ; the ſecond, 

the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a 
clear and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly and 
eaſily perceived ; the third 1s the perceiving their connexion ; and the 
fourth, the making a right concluſion. Theſe ſeveral degrees may be 
obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration : it being one thing to 
perceive the connexion of each. part, as the Demonſtration is made by 
another ; another to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on all the 
parts ; a third to make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly ones ſelf, 
and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt tound out thoſe inter- 
mediate /deas or Proofs by which it is made. 

— $. 4- There is one thing more, which I ſhall deſire to be conſidered 

the great In- CONCcerning Reaſon; and that is,whether Sy/ogi/m,as is generally thought, 

ſtrument of be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this 

Reaſon. Faculty. The Cauſes I have todoubt, are theſe : 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it ; and that is, to ſhew the connexion of the Proofs 
in any one inſtance, and no more : but in this, it is of no great uſe, ſince 
the Mind can perceive ſuch connexion where it really is, as eaſily, nay, 
perhaps, better without it. 

[t we will obſerve the Attings of our own Minds, we ſhall find, that we 
reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connexion of the 
Proofs, without reducing our thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm : and 
therefore we may take notice, thar there are many Men that reaſon ex- 
cceding clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. He 
that wall look into many parts of 4/a and America, will find Men rea- 
ſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a Syl- 
logiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thoſe Forms : and I be- 
lieve ſcarce any one ever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. 
Indeed ſometimes they may ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetori- 
cal Flouriſh, or cunningly wrappd up in a ſmooth Period ; and ſtrip- 
ping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit, and good Language, ſthew it 
in its naked Deftormity. But the Mind is not taught to realon by theſe 
Rulcs, it has a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence, or Incoherence 
of its /deas, and can range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Re- 
petitions. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, - that the Wind is South-Weſt, 
and the Weather louring, and like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily under- 
ſtand, 'tis not fate for her to go abroad thin, clad, in ſuch a day, after a 
Fever : the clearly fees the probable connexion of all theſe, viz. South- 
Weſt-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Dan- 
ger of Death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial and cum- 
berſome Fetters of leveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, 
which proceeds from one part to another quicker and clearer without 
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them ; and the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State, would be quite loſt, if this Argument were managed 
learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For it very often confounds 
the connexion : and, I think, every one will perceive in mathematical 
Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gain'd thereby, comes ſhorteſt and 
cleareſt without Syllogiſm. | | Ne 48 
Secondly, Becauſe though Syllogiſm ſerves to ſhew the Force or Falla- 
cy of an Argument, made uſe of in the uſual way of diſcourſing, by ſup- 
plying the abſent Propoſition, and fo ſetting it before the view in a 
clear Light ; yet it no leſs engages the Mind in the perplexity of obſcure, 
equivocal, and fallacious Terms, wherewith this artificial way of Rea- 
ſoning always abounds : it being adapted more to the attaining of Vi- 
tory in Diſpute, than the diſcovery or confirmation of Truth in fair 
Enquiries. | | | 
9. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think, I may truly fay, it is of Helps lierle 
far leſs, or no «ſe at all in Probabilities : for the Aſſent there, being to be *" —_—_ Y4- 
determined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs, or 6+ hg 
with all Circumſtances on both ſides,nothing is ſo unfit to afliſt the Mind 
in that,as Syllogiſm ; which running away with one aſſumed Probability, 
or one topical Argument,purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of 
ſight of the thing under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome remote 
Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and as it were, mana- 
cled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without allowing it the liberty, much 
leſs affording it the helps requiſite to ſhew on which ſide, all Things con- 
ſidered, is the greater Probability. 
$. 6. But ler it help us (as, perhaps, may be faid) in convincing Men Serves nee te 
of their Errors or Miſtakes ; (and yet I would fain ſee the. Man,that was 9r:4ſe our 
forced out of his Opinions by dint of Sy{/ogiſm ; ) yet ſtill it fails our Togo 
Reaſon in that part, which if not its higheſt PerteCtion, is yct certainly wich ic. 
its hardeſt Task, and that which we moſt need its help in ; and that is 
the finding out of Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries.” The Rules of 
Syllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate 7deas, 
that may ſhew the connexion of remote ones. . This way of reafoning 
diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marthalling, and ranging the 
old ones we have already. The 47th. Propoſition of the Firſt Book of 
Euclid is very true ; but thediſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
Rules of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to 
prove ſyllogiſtically. So that Syllogiſm comes after Knowledge, and 
then a Man has little or no need of it. But 'tis chiefly by the finding 
out thoſe /deas that ſhew the connexion of diſtant ones, that our ſtock 
of Knowledge is increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advan- 
ced. Syllogiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have,without making any Addition to it : And it a Man ſhould 
employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, 
who having got ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have 
it beaten up all into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence 
with, and bang one another. Had the King of Spa» imploy'd the Hands 
of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron fo, he had brought to Light but lit- 
tle of that Treaſure, that lay fo long hid in the dark Entrails of Amer:- 
ca. And lam apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his 
Reaſon only in brandiſhing of Syllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that 
Maſs of Knowledge, which lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſles of Na- 
ture ; and which I am apt to think, native ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly 


has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to the common, ſtock of 
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Mankind. rather than any ſcholaſtick Procceding by the ſtrict Rules of 
Mode and Figure. 
Other he'7s &.7. I doubt not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to aſſiſt 
_ '* eur Reaſon in this moſt uſetu] part ; and this the judicious Hooker en- 
SON courages me to fay, who in his Fecl. Pol. /. x. $.6. ſpeaks thus: If rhere 
might be added the right helps of true Art and Learning, ( which helps / 
muſt plainly confeſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned 
Age, doth nertther much know, nor generally regard, ) there would un- 
deubtedly be almoſt as much difference in Maturity of Tudzment between 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Meu are, as Cetwo2en Men that 
are vow, and Ixnocents. | do not pretend to have found, or diſcovered 
here any of thoſe right helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thoughts 
mentions '; bur this 1s plain, that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in 
Uſe, which were as well known in his days, can be none of thoſe he 
means. lr is ſuificient for me, if by a- Diſcourſe, perhaps, ſomething 
out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new, and unborrowed, I ſhall 
have given Occaſion to others, to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, and to 
ſeek in their own Thoughts, for thoſe-right Felps of Art, which will 
ſcarce be tound, [ tear, by-thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the 
Rules and DiQates of others; for beaten Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cattel, 
{as an obſerving Roman calls them,) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imi- 
tation, Nox guo enndum eſt, ſed quo itur. But I can be bold to fay, thar 
this Age 1s adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that if they wopld employ their Thoughts 
on this Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Advance- 
ment of Knowledge. 
If reaſm a Y. 8. Having here had Occaſion to ſpeak of Syllogiſm in general, and 
four Particu- the Uſe of it, in Reaſoning; and the Improvement of our Knowledge, *tis 
T- fir, before I leave this Subje&, to take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in 
the Rules of Syllogiſm ; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right, 
and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As 
it we could not reaſon, and have Knowledge about Particulars ; whereas, 
in truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our 
Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particulars. Every Man $ Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledge,is only about the /deas exiſting in his own Mind, 
which are truly, every one of them, particular Exiftences ; and our 
Knowledge and Reaſoning about other Things,is only as they correlpond 
with thoſe our particular eas. So that the Perception ol the Agree- 
meat, or Diſagreement of our particular /decs, is the whole and utmoſt 
of all our Knowledge : Univerfality is but accidental to it, and conliſts 
only in this, That the particular /deas, about which it is,are ſuch, as more 
than one particular Thing can correſpond with, and be reprelentec| by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement,or Diſagreement of any two /eas, 
and conlequently, our Knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether 
cither, or both, or neither of thoſe /deas be capable of reprelenting more 
real Beings than one, or no. 
Faſt, Reaſm Y.g. Reaſon, Though it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Earth, 
ren if #3... Elevares our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and Jeads us through the 
; © vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yer it comes tar 
ſhort ot the real Extent oj even corporeal Being ; and there are many In- 
{tances wherein 1t fails ws : As, 
Fir/t, It perteQly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither docs, nor can 
extend it iclt farther than they do : and therefore, where-ever we have no 


{deas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an End of our Reckoning : 
And 


= 


— 
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And it at any time we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand ſor any 
{deas,'tis only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elle. 

d. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a lols, becanſe of Second, Br- 
the eLſcurity, Coufufion, or Imperfetion of the Ideas it is employed about bow : Nh, rg 
and thure we areinvolved in Difficulties and Contradictions... Thus,not perfect Ideas. 
having any perlect //ea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
ve arcat a loſ3about the Diviſibility of Matter ; but having perfe&;clear, 
and diilinct /deas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inex- 
tricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelt involved in any Contra- 
dictions abour rhem. Thus, we having but imperfect /deas of the Ope- 
rations of our Minds; and of the Beginning of Motion or Thought how 
tlie Mind produces either of them in us ; and much imperfecter yer, of 
the Operation 0! GOD, run into great Difficulties about free created 
Agents, Which Reaſon cannot well exrricate it ſelf out of. 

Q. 1:1. //;rd!), Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives Third!y, For 
not theſe Ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- Mir 0) een” 
ment, Or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas ; and in this, ſome Men's a 
Faculties far out-go others. Till /gebra, that great Inſtrument and [n- 
ſtance of Humane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with Amazement, 
looked on leveral of the Demonſtrations of ancient Matheraticians, and 
could ſcarce forbcar to think the finding ſome of thoſe Proo!z, more than 
humane. 

Q. 12. Fourthly, Reaſon is often engaged in Abſurditiesand Difficulties, Fourehly, Be- | 
brought into Straits and Contradictions, without knowing how to free oe ak Hogg 
It {clt, by proceeding pou falſe Frinciples 5 which, being followed, lead ; 
Men into Contradictions to-themſelves, and Inconſiſtency in their own 
Thoughts ; which their Reaſon is fo far from clearing, that if they will 
purſue it, it entangles them the more, and engages them deeper in Per- 
plexities. 

S. 13. Fifthly,As obſcure and imperfe& deas often involve our Reaſon, p41, p:- 
ſo,upon the ſame Ground,do dubious Words,and uncertain Signs,often, in cave of doubr- 
Diſcourſes and Arguings,when not warily attended to, puzz/e Men's Rea-7* #19 
ſon, and bring them to a Non-plus. But theſe two latter are our Faulr, 
and not the Fault of Reaſon : But yet, the Conſequences of them are ne- 
vertheleſs obvious ; and the Perplexities, or Errors,they fill Men's Minds 
with, is every where obſervable. 

Q. 14. Someot the /deas that are in the Mind, are fo there, that they Our higheſ? 
can be, by themſelves, immediately compared, one with another : And o_ rd 
in theſe,the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree or difagree,as clear- Rp : 
ly, as that it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a ##houe rea: 
Circle is lets than the whole Circle, as clearly as it docs the /dca of ang. 
Circle : And this, therefore, as has been faid, I call /ntuitive Knowledge ; 
which is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation,nor can have 
any ; this being the higheſt of all Humane Certainty. In this conſiſts 
the Evidence ot all thoſe Maximes, which no Body has any Doubt abour, 
but every Man (docs not, as is faid, only aflent to, but) knows to be 
true, a5 ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In the 
Diſcovery of, and Ailcnt to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſcur- 
ſive Faculty, no need of Reaſon ; but they are known by a ſuperior, and 
higher Degree or Evidence : And fuch, if I may gueſs at Things un- 
known, 1 am apt to think, that Angels bave now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perlcct, ſhall have, in a tuture State, of Thoulands of Things, 
which now, cither wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which, our ſhort- 
ſigined Reaion having got ſome taint Glimpſe of, we, n the Dark, grope 
altcr, d. 15. But 
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= next 15 &. 15. But though we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, 

— ;<aſz. ſome Sparks of bright Knowledge ; yet the greateſt part of our /deas are 

rung. ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement, or Diſagreement, by an 
immediate Comparing them : And in all theſe, we have Need of our Rea- 
ſon ; and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now 
of theſe, there arc two forts, which I ſhall take the liberty to mention 
here again. 

Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, though it cannot be 
ſeen by an immediate Putting them together, yet may be examined by 
the Intervention of other /deas, which can be compared with them ; 
wherein, if the Agreement, or Diſagreement, be plainly diſcerned, of 
the intermediate /deas on both ſides, with thoſe we would compare,therc 
it is Demonſtration ; and it produces certain Knowledge, though not al- 
together ſo evident as the former : Becauſe there 1s in the former, bare 
Intuition, but in theſe there is Intuition indeed, but not altogether at 
once ; for there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agree- 
ment of the Medium, with that we compared it with betore, when we 
compare it with the other : and where there be many Mediums, there the 
danger of the Miſtake is the greater, and conſequently it may be liable 
to the greater uncertainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the 
Intuition it had of the Agreement of any /dea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the Agreement of 
the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Know- 
ledge, which may be called Rational Knowledge, as the other is Intui- 
tive. 

Te ſupply the $-16. Secondly, There are other /deas, whoſe Agreement, or Diſagree- 

narrowneſs of rent, can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by the intervention of others, 

— 72%* which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uſual 

Fudgmene up- Or likely one: and in theſe it is, that the Judgment is properly exerciſed, 

en probable which is the acquicſcing of the Mind, that any 7deas do agree, by com- 

(1909's paring them with ſuch probable Mediums. And this, though it never 
amounts to Knowledge, no not to that which is the lowelt degree of 
it ; yet ſometimes the intermediate /deas tie the Extremes fo firmly to- 
gether ; and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as ne- 
ceſfarily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Ex- 
ccllency and Uſe of the Judgment, 1s to obſerve Right, and take a true 
eſtimate of the force and weight of each Probability ; and then ca- 
ſtin” them vp all right oo (';cr, cb that fide which has the over 
halancn 

ETOP ITY y. 17. Intuitive Knowledge,is the perception of the certain Agreement, 

monſtravton, or Diſagreement of two /Zeas immediately compared together. 

Juagment. Rational Kzowledge, is the perception of the certain Agreement,or Dif- 
_—_— of any two deas, by the intervention of one or more other 
Haeas. 

Judgment, is the thinking or taking two /deas to agree, or difagree, 
by the intervention of one or more /deas, whoſe certain agreement, or 
diſagreement with them, it does not perceive, but hath obſcrved to be fre- 
quent and uſual. 

Conſequences Y. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition from another,or making 
of Words, and Inferences in Words, be a great part of Reaſon, aud that which it is uſual. 
2 — ly employ 'd about: yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two /deas one with another, by the 
intervention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be 

of the ſame length, which could not be brought rogether to meaſure their 

Equality 
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Equality by j«xta-poſition. Words have their Conſequences, as the ſigns 
of ſuch /deas : and Things, agree or diſagree, as really they are ; but we 
obſerve it only by our /deas. 
$. 19. Betore we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little Four forts of 
to reflet on four ſorts of MR that Men in their Reaſonings with Argumenes - 
others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aſſent ; or at leaſt fo £114.49 Ve- 
to awe them, as to ſilence their Oppoſition, GETIER 
Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Lear- 
ning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other cauſe, has gained a name, and 
ſetled their reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of Autho- 
rity. When Men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of Dignity, 'tis thought a 
breach of Modeſty for others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cen- 
ſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when a Man does not rea- 
dily veil to the Determination of approved Authors, which is wont to 
be received with reſpe& and ſubmiſſion by others : and 'tis looked upon 
as infolence, for a Man ro fet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, a- 
ainſt the current ſtream of Antiquity ; or to put it in the balance againſt 
that of ſome learned DoQtor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. Whoever 
backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to car- 
ry the Cauſe, and is ready to ſtyle it Impudence in any one, who ſhall 
ſtand out againſt them. This, I think, may be called Argamentum ad 
Perecundiam. : 
$. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others, , Or OP 
and force them to ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion mamas. hy 
in debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit what they alledge as 
a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this I call Argumentum ad Ignoran- 
t1am. 
$.21. Thirdly, A third way 1s, to preſsa Man with Conſequences drawn Third, ad 
from his own Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already known under Hominem. 
the Name of Argumentum ad Flominem. 
6. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of Fow:bl, ad 
the Foundations of Knowledge, or Probability. This I call Argumentum Judicium. 
ad Judicium. This alone of all the four, brings true Inſtruſtion with it, 
and advances us in our way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another 
Man's Opinion to beright, becauſe I our of reſpect, or any other conſi- 
deration, bur that of conviction, will not contradict him. 2. It proves 
not anne lily Mon to be inthe vio way, nur tia s vagiit LO take the 
ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does !t follow, that 
another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn mie, that I am in 
the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's 
Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better : I 
may be in an Errour, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This 
may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of Truth, but helps me not 
to it ; That muſt come from Proofs and Arguments, and light ariſing 
from the nature of Things themſelves,and not from my Shamefacedneſs, 


Jgnorance, or Errour. 

$. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may be able to make Above,contra- 
ſome gueſs at the diſtinion of Things, into thoſe that are according to, '7 — 
above, and contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propo- : 
ſitions, whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
[deas we have (rom Senſation and Reflexion; and by natural deduQtion, 
find to be truce, or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are ſuch Propotitions, 


whole Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon derive from thoſe 
Principles. 
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Faith not op- 


peſite 


Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſi- 
ſtent with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtin /deas. Thus the 
Exiſtence of one GOD is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of 
more than one G OD, contrary to Reaſon ; the ReſurreQtion of the 
Body aftcr death, above Reaſon. Above Reaſon alſo may be taken in 
a double ſenſe, viz2 Above Probability, or above Certainty ; and in 
that large ſenſe alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes 
taken. 

d. 24. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to 
Faith : which though it be in it ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet 
common Uſe has ſoauthorized it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe 
or hope to remedy it : Only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, 
that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Fazth is nothing but a firm 
Aſſent of the Mind ; which if it be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing, but upon good Reaſon ; and ſo cannot be oppo- 
ſite to it. He that believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, 
may be in love with his own Fancies; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would have him 
uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of Mi- 
ſtake and Errour. He that does not this to the beſt of his power, how- 
ever he ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance : and 
I know not whether the luckineſs of the Accident, will excuſe the irre- 
gularity of his proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he mult be ac- 
countable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes 
uſe of the Light and Faculties G OD has given him, and ſeeks ſincere- 
ly to diſcover Truth, by thoſe Helps and Abilities he has, may have 
this fatisfaQtion in doing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though 
he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it. For he go- 
verns his Afſent right,and places it as he ſhould,who in any caſe or mat- 
ter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves, according as Reaſon direts him. 
He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſles againſt his own Light, and miſuſes 
the Faculties which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch and 
follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will fo conſider them in the 


following Chapter. 
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Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diftin& Provinces. 


and want Knowledge of all forts,where we want /deas. 2. That know 4417 
we arc ignorant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs, Beundarie: 
3- That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want 
clear and determined ſpecifick /deas. 4. That we want Probability to 
dire&t our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither Knowleedge of 
our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bottom our Reaſon up- 
on. 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come to lay down 
the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; the want where- 
of, may poſlibly have been the cauſe, 1t not of great Diſorders, yet at 
leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhaps Miſtakes in the World. For till it be 
reſolved, how far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, 
we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. 

$. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it ,.,.., ...; 
gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry out, 7is Matter of Faith, and Reiſon whar, 
above Reaſon.And I do not fee how they can argue with any one, or ever 4 £97 44:- 
convince a Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the fame Plea, without ſetting II 
down ſtri&t Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; which ought to be 
the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith has any thing to 
do. 

Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Fazth, | rake to be the 
diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, 
which the Mind arrives at by Deductions made from fuch /deas, which 
it has got by the uſe of its natural Faculties, v/z. by Senſation or Re- 
flexion. 

Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus 
made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit of the 
Propoſer, as coming immediately from G OD ; which we call Revela- 
tion. 

$ 3. Firſt, Then,I ſay, That no Man iaſpired by GOD, can ty any Res No new fimp!: 
welation communicate to others any new ſimple Ideas which they had not 144 can be 


conveyed by 


beforc from Senfationor Retlexion. For whatſoever Impretizons he him- 5,720 2 
ſelf may have from the immediate hand of GOD, this Revelation, it it Revelaricr. 
be of new ſimple /deas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by Words, 
or any other ſigns : Becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, 
cauſe no other /deas, but of their natural Sounds ; and 'tis by the Cu- 
ſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite, and revive in our Minds 
latent /deas; but yet only ſuch /deas, as were there betore. For Words 
ſcen or heard, re-call to our Thoughts thoſe /deas only, which to us 
they hve been wont to be Signs of: But cannot introduceany perlectly 
new, and formerly unknown ſimple /deas. The fame holds 1n all other 
Signs, which cannot ſignific to us Things, of which we have before 


never had any /dea at all. 


$. 1. Þ T has been above ſhewn, 1x. That we are of neceſſity ignorant, Abcaffier a; 
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Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St.Pau/, when he was rapp'd 
up into the Third Heaven ; whatever new Jdeas his Mind there recei- 
ved, all the deſcription he can make to others of that Place, is only this, 
That there ate ſuch Things, as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Far heard, nor hath 
it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive. And, ſuppoſing God ſhould 
diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting : 
For Example, Jupiter, or Saturn (for that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, 
ho body can deny) which had fix Senſes; and imprint on his Mind the 
Ideas convey'd to theirs by that fixth Senfe,he could no more,by Words, 
produce in the Minds of other Men thoie //-as, imprinted by that ſixth 
Senſe, than one of us could convey the /ea of any Colour,by the found 
of Words into a Man, who having the other four Senſes per{ect, had al- 
ways totally wanted the filth of Seeing, For our ſimple /deas then, which 
are the Foundation, and ſole Matter ot all our Notions, and Knowledge, 
we mult depend wholly on our Reaſon,T mean, our natural Faculties ; and 
can by no means receive them, orany of them irom Traditional Revela- 
tion ; I ſay, Traditional Revelation, in diſtinQion to Original Revelation. 
By the one, I mean that firſt Impretſion, which is made immediately by 
GOD, on the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot fet any Bounds ; 
and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others in Words, 
and the ordinary ways of conveying our Conceptions one to ano- 
ther. 

vpn d 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame Truths maybe diſcovered,and conveyed 
may make us dow: from Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and thoſe 
knows Proyefir clear 'leas we naturally may have. So GOD might, by Revelation, dif- 
7 II cover tie Truth of any Propoſition in Euclid, as well as Men, by the na- 
but nct with tural uſe of their Faculties, come to make the diſcovery themſelves. itn 
v4 "org; all Things of this Kind, there 1s littleneed or uſe of Revelation, GO D 
Reaſon 4th, having turniſhed us with natural, and furcr means to arrive at the Know- 
ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the diſcovery of, 
from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our own clear. 7deas, will al- 
ways be certainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed to us by Zradi- 
tional Revelation. For the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came 
at firſt from GOD, can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledge we have from 
our own clear and diſtin /deas. As if it were revealed tome Ages ſince, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two right ones, I 
might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the Credit of the 
Tradition, that it was revealed : But that would never amount to ſo 
great a Certainty, as the Knowledge ofit, upon the comparing and mea- 
{furing my ownclear /feas of tworight Angles,and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds in matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes ; 
z.2. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation: And yet no body, I think, will fay, he 
has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that faw it ; 
or that he himfſelt would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. 
Fer he has no greater an aſſurance than that-of his Senſes, that it is writ 
in the Book ſuppoſed writ by ſes in{pired : But he has not fo great an 
aſlurance, that 4/-/es writ that Book, as i! he had ſeen Moſes write it ; fo 
that the aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the aſſurance of 
his Senſes. | 
Ret e/ation d. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty 1s built upon clear, and 
cannot be a:!- ; a 
mucred ocamf PEricet 1deas, andevident Decuctions of Reaſon, we need not the afli- 
the clear evi- ance of Revelation, as necetlary to gainour Aſſent, and introduce them 
-> oped 4 into our Minds, Becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge couid ſettle 
| them 
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them there, or had done it already, which isthegreateſt aſſurance we can 
poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD immediately reveals it to 
us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater, than our Knowledge 
is, that it iSa Revelation from GOD. But yer nothing,l think, can, un- 
der that Title, ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge ; or rationally pre- 
vail with any Man, to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the 
clear Evidence of his own Underſtanding. For fince no Evidence of our 
Faculties, by which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the 
Certainty of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth 
any thing, that is direAly contrary to our clear and diſtin Knowledge ; 
v.g. The /deas of one Body, and one Place, do ſo clearly agree; and the 
Mind has ſoevident a Perception of their Agreement, that we can never 
aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant 
Places at once, however it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine 
Revelation: Since the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not our ſelves 
in aſcribing it ro GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right, can ne- 
ver be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, where- 
by we diſcern it impoſſible, for the ſame Body to be in two Places at 
once. And therefore, no Propoſition can be received for divine Revela- 
tion, or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, if zt be contradiftory to our clear 
intuitive Knowledge. Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles,and 
Foundations of all Knowledge,Evidence,and Afſent whatſoever:And there 
would be leſt no difference between Truth and Falſhood, no meaſures of 
Credible and Incredible in the World ; if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take 
place before ſelt-evident ; and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore contrary to 
our diſtin and clear /deas, twill be in vain to urge them as Matters of 
Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent under that, or any other Title 
whatſoever. For Faithcan never convince us of any thing, that contra- 
didts our Knowledge. Becauſe though Faith. be founded on the Teſti- 
mony of GOD (who cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yer 
we cannot have an aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Revela- 
tion, greater than our own Knowledge : Since the whole ſtrength ot 
the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that GOD revealed ir, 
which in this Cate, where the Propoſition ſuppo'd reveal'd, contradias 
our Knowledge or Reaſon, willalways have this ObjcQtion hanging toit, 
(viz.) that we cannot tell how to conceive, that ro come from GOD, 
the bountiful Author of our Being, which if received for true, muſt 
overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he has given 
us ; render all our Faculties uſeleſs; wholly deſtroy the moſt excellenr 
Part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings; and put a Man in a Con- 
dition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct than the Beaſt that 
periſheth. For it the Mind of Man can never have a clearcr (and, per- 
haps, not ſoclear) Evidence of any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it 
has ot the Principles of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to 
quit the clear Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
Revclation has not a greater Evidence, than thoſe Principles have. 


Qd. 6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, Tradirions! 


even in immedaate and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be 
made to himſelf : But to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate Reve- 
lation, but are required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths re- 
vealcd to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal more to do, 
and is that only which can induce us to receive them. For Matrer of 
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Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe, Faith, as we uſe 
the Word, (called commonly, Divine Faith) has to do with no Propo- 
ſitions, but rhoſe which are ſuppoſed tobe divinely revealed. So that I 
do not ſce how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole Object of 
Faith, can ſay, That it 1s a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe, 
Thar ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of 
Divine Inſpiration ; unleſs it be revealed, That that Propoſition, or all in 
that Book, was communicated bv Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a 
Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Propoſition, or Book, to 
be of Divine Anthority, can neverite Matter of Faith, but Matter of Rea- 
ſon ; and ſuch, as I muſt come to an Aﬀent to, only by the uſe of my 
Reaſon, which can never require or cnable me to believe that, which 1s 
contrary to it felt : It being impothible for Reaſon, ever to procure any 
Aſſent to that, which to it ſelf appears unreaſonable. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our 7deas, 
and thoſe Principles of Knowledge, I have above mentioned, Reaſon is 
the proper Judge ; and Revelation, though it may in conſenting with it, 
confirm its Dictates, yet cannot, in ſuch Caſes, invalidate its Decrees : 
Ner can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of 
Reaſon, 10 quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is 
Matter of Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and 
clear Dictatcs of Reaſon. 

d. 7. But 7hirdly, There being many Things, wherein we have very 
imperie&t Notions, or none at all ; and other 'Things, of whoſe paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Facuſtics,we can have 
no Knowledge at all ; theſe, as being beyond the Difcovery of our natu- 
ral Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revcaled, zhe proper MatPer of 
Faith, Thus that part of the Angels rcbclled againſt GOD, and there- 
by loſt their firſt happy ſtate : And that the Bodies of Men ſhall rife, and 
live again-: Theſe, and thelike, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, 
are purely Matters of Faith ; with which, Reaſon has, directly, nothing 
to do. 

d. 8. But ſince all Things that arc under the CharaQter ol Divine Re- 
velation, are eſteemed matter of Faith'; and there are amongſt them, 
teveral Things, that fall under the Examen of Reaſon ; and are tuch as we 
could judge of by our natural Facultics, without a ſupernatural Revela- 
tion. In theſe, Revelation muFt carry it, againſt the probable Conjedlures 
of Reaſon : Becauſe the Mind, nor being certain of the Truth ot that it 
does not evidently know, but is only probably convinced ot, is bound to 
give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisficd, comes {rom 
one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. Bur yet, it ſtill belongs to 
Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the 1igni- 
fication of the Words, wherein it is delivered. Indeed, it any thing thall 
be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Rea- 
ſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and di- 
ſtin& Zdeas; there Reaſon mult be hearkned to,as to a Matter within its 
Province : Since a Man can never have ſo ccrtain a Knowlcdge, that a 
Propoſition which contradidts the clcar Principles and Evidence of his 
own Knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the 
Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the Contrary 1s 
truc, and fo 15 bound to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as a Matter of Faith. 


dg. The 
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d. 9. Hirſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of whoſe Truth, our K74{4r:0n 31; 
Mind, Ly its nature] Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that 1s purcly OO 
Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. ' judze, or but 
S-cond!y, All Propofitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural 299%, 
Faculties, c2n come to determine and judge, from natural acquired 7de as, + arked-peb 
are atrer of Reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe. concerning = 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſwaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which fill admit a Poſlibility of 
the Contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence 
of its own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of all Reaſon : In 
ſuch probable Propotitions, I fay, an evident Revelation ought to detcr- 
mine our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of 
Reaſon have not evidenced a Propolition to be certainly truc or falle, 
there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of 
Atlent, may determine ; and fo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo 
above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able to 
reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave rhe Detcrmination, where 
Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovercd on which ſide the Truth 
lay. 
$. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any 1 marrer; 
violence, or hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, or diſturbed, but ©b*re Reaſon 
aſſiſted and improved, by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the -__— 
Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is /-4ze har 5: 
certainly true ; no Doubt can be made of it. This is the proper Obje@ of 95 #carken- 
Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon muſt judge ; ys 
which can-never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace 
what is leſs evident, nor preſerr leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in 
the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe weunderſtand it, fo clear, and 
ſo certain as thoſe of the Principles of Reafon : And therelore, Nothi;:» 
that is contrary to, and inconftiteat with the clear and julf-evident Ditates 
of Reaſon, has a Right to be urged, or aſſenred to, as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſocver is divine Revelation, 
ought to over-ruleall our Opinions, Prejudices, and Interetls, and hath a 
Right to be received with a full Aſſent: Such a Submitlion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marl:s ot Knowledge : This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uie ot our Fa- 
culties, for which they were given us. 
$.1:. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept (fin by theſe IFete bormnde- 
Boundaries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room tor Reatoa at res TO et 
all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies,that are to be tound I 
in the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not deferve to be blamed : Enthry/raſm,cr 
For, to this crying up of Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, gr omg 
in good mcaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurditics, that fill almoſt all the Reli- ca, bs c::zrr 
gions which poſleſs and divide Mankind. For Men having been princi- 4:44. 
pled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult Reaſon in the Things 
of Religion, however apparently contraditory to common Senie, and 
the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, 
and natural Superſtition, and have been, by them, lead into fo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant PraCtices in Religion,that a conſiderate Man 
cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them 1o lar from be- 
ing acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid thin- 
king them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober, good Man. So that, in e:- 
tet, that which moſt properly ought to diſtinguith us [rom Beaſts, that 
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Cauſes of Er- 
rour, 


whercin we are elevated, as rational Creatures, above Brutes ; in-that we 
appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, 
quia impoſſible eſt : 1 believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 
Man, pals for a Sally of Zeal; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men 
to chuſe their Opinions, or Religion by. | 


CHAP. XIX 


Of VVrong Aſſent, or Error. 


Q. 1. Nowledge being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, Er- 
rour is not a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our 
Judgment giving Aſlent to that, which is not true. 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, it the proper Object and 
Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſt in what 
is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men 
come to give their Aſſents contrary to Probability : For there is nothing 
more common, than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another only doubts of, and 
a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The Reaſons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to 
theſe tour. 

1. Want of Proofs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 

3. Want of Will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 


Firſts. Want of Y. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs : I do not mean,only the Want of thoſe 


P: orfs. 


Proofs which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had ; bur 
the Want even of thoſe Proofs which are in Being,or might be procured. 
And thus Men want Proofs, who have not the Convenience, or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the 
Proot of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, 
and collect the Teſtimonies of others : And in this State are the greateſt 
part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Ne- 
ceſſity of their mean Condition ; whoſe Lives are worn out, only in the 
Proviſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge and En- 
quiry, arecommonly as narrow as their Fortunes ; and their Underſtan- 
dingsare but little inſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 
out, to ſtill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Chil- 
dren. *Tis not to be expected, that a Man,who drudges on, all his Lite, 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards 
and backwards, in a narrow Lane, anddirty Road, only to Market, ſhould 
be skilled in the Geography of the Country. | Nor is it at all more pot- 
ſible, that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Oppor- 
runity of Converſfing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to 
collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in Being, and are 
neceſſary to make out many ; nay, molt of the Propoſitions, that in the 
Societies of Man, are judged ot the greateſt Moment ; or to find out 


Grounds of Aſſurance fo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
build 
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Luild on them, is thought neceſſary, So that a great part of Mankind 
are, by the natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and 
the Conſtitution of humane Affairs, unavoidably given over to invinci- 
ble Ignorance ot rhote Proofs, on which cthers build, and which are 
necefſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions : The greateſt part of Men, having 
much to do to get the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look 
after thoſe of learned and laborious Enquiries. 
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$. 3. What ſhall we fay then > Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by Obj. 17%: 


the neceſlity of their Condition, ſubjeRted to unavoidable Ignorance in 
thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Importance tro them 2? (tor of thoſe, 
*tis obvious to enquire ? )) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, 
but Accident, and blind Chance, to condutt them to their Happin«s, or 
Miſery ? Are the current Opinions, ant licenſed Guides of every Coun- 
try ſatficient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his grea- 
re{t Concernments on ; nay, his everlaſting Happincls, or Miſery 2 Or 
can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chri/tendom, and another in Turkey 2 Or ſhall 
a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 
born in /raly ; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the 
ill Luck to be born in Exg/and? How ready ſome Men may be to fay 
ſome ot theſe Things, I will not here examine ; but this I am ſure, that 
Men mult allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which 
they pleaſe ; ) or elſe grant, that GOD has furniſhed Men with Facul- 
tics ſufficient todire&t them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but 
ſeriouſly employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocationsallow them 
the |...:\urc, No Man is ſo wholly taken up with rhe Attendance on the 
Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Tie at all to think on his Soul, 
and inform himlelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon 
this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo en- 
ſhaved to the Neceſlity ot Lite, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 


$. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Intormations are ſtrait- p,,p/e 1;n- 
ned by the narrowneſs of their Fortunes, there are others, whole largeneſs dredfrom En- 


of Fortune would plentitully enough ſupply Books, and other Opportu- 
nities of clearing of Doubrs, and diſcovering of Truth : Bur they are c9c- 
ped incloſe, by the Laws of their Countries and the {tri} Guards of thole, 
whole Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, cit, knowing more, they thould 
believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay farther, from the Liter. 
' ty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe poor and wretched La- 
bourers, we before ſpoke of. And, however they may teem high and 
great, arc confined to narrowneſs of Thought,and enfJaved in that which 
ſhould be the treeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is gene- 
rally the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places where Care is taken to pro- 
pagate Truth, without Knowledge ; where Men are torced, at a ven- 
turc,to be of the Religion of the Country ; and mult therctore ſwallow 
down Opinions,as filly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what 
they arc made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, but 
believe that they will do the Cure: but in this, are much more miſerable 
rhan they, in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing,what per- 
haps they had rather ler alone; or to chuſe the Phylician,to whoſe Con- 
duct they would truſt themſelves. 

d. 5. Second/y, Thoſe that want skill ro uſe thoſe Fvuidences they have 
of Probabilities, that cannot carry a train of Conſequences 1n their Heads, 
nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimo- 

nies, 


ſhall become 
of thoſe who 


want them. 
an{aered, 


quary. 


Secondly, 


Want of *%ull 


to ule them. 
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nies, making every Circumſtance is due allowance, may be eafily miſled 


to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. Thercare tome Men of one, 
ſome but of tv o Syllogiſms, and no more; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ltep tarther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that fide on which 
the ſirongelt Proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that w hich in its ſelf js 
the more probable Opinion. Now that therc is ſucha difference between 
Men, in reſpect of their Uaderſtandings, I think no body, who has had 
any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : though he never 
was at WWeſtmin(ter-hall, or the Exchange on tne one hand ; nor at Alms- 
Houſes,or Bedlam on the other. Which great diflcrence in Men's Intelle- 
ctuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the Organs of the Body, parti- 
cularly adapted to- Thinking ; or in the dulneſs or untraCtableneſs of thoſe 
Faculties, for want of uſe ; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
Men's Souls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not 
here to examine: Only this is evident, that there is a difference of de- 
grecs in Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to ſo 
great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, aifirm, 
that there is a greater diſtance between ſome Men, and others, in this re- 
ſpe, than between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes 
abour, is a Speculation, though of great conſequence, yet not neceſlary to 
our preſent purpole. 

d. 6. Thirdly, There are another ſort of People that want Proofs,not be- 
cauſe they are out of their reach,but becauſe they will not uſe them : Who 
though they have Riches and leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 
other helps are yet never the better for them : Their hot purſuit of plea- 
ſure, or conſtant dradgery in buſineſs engages ſome Men's thoughts elſe- 
where ; Lazineſs and Ofcitancy in general, or a particular averſion for 
Books, Study, and Meditation keep others from any ſerious thoughts at 
all : And ſome out of fear, that an impartial enquiry would not favour 
thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, con- 
tent themſelves without examination, to take upon truſt, what rhey find 
convenient, and-in faſhion : And ſo moſt Men, even of theſe that might 
do otiierwiſe, paſs their Lives without an acquaintance with, much leſs 
a rational aſlent to Probabilities, they are cencerned to know, tho they 
lieſo much within rheir view,that to be convinced of them,thcy need but 
turn their Eyes that way : But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many Men torbeat to caſt up 
their Accompts,or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon 
to fear their Afﬀairs are in no very good poſture. How Men, whoſe 
plentiful Fortunes allow them leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, 
can fatisfic themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannor tell: But methinks 
they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes 
in Proviſions for the Body, and employ none ot it to procure the Mcans 
and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care to appear always in 
a neat and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable 
in courſe Cloaths, or a patched Coar, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their Minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery ot courſe Patches, 
and borrowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Coun- 
try-Tailor, (1 mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 
with,) to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this 
is for Men that evcr think of a future ſtate, and their concernment in it, 
which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor {hall I takenotice 
what a ſhame and contuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Know- 
ledge, to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. But 
this, at leaſt, is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 

Geatlemen, 
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Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpect, Power, and 
Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, yet they will 
find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, by Men of lower Condition, 
who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are blind, will always be 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch ; and he is certainly the 
moſt ſubjeted, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In 
the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong - 
Afent, and how it comes to paſs, that probable Dodtrines are not always 
received with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, which are to be 
had for their Probability ; but hitherto it has been only of ſuch Probabili- 
ties, whoſe Proofs do only exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces 


the Errour. 

Q. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt fort, who even where the Fewthy, 
real Probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, yet do not ad- [;,.,5+ p. 
mit of the conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do either babes, 
trexv, ſuſpend their Afſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion, ®**%: 
And to this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures 
of Probability, which are, 

I. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident but doult- 
ful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 

2. Recerved Hypotheſes, 

3. Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 

4. Aathortty. 

9. 8. First, The firſt and firmeſt ground of Probability, is the con- Firſt, Doube- 
formity any thing has to our own Knowledge ; eſpecially thar part of/* * _—__ 
our Knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to look on as for Princy- 
Principles. Theſe have fo great an influence upon our Opinions, that *'tis ps. 
uſually by them we judge of Truth ; and meaſure Probability ro that de- 
gree, that what is inconſiſtent with our Princzples, is fo far trom paſling 
tor probable with us, that it will not be allowed potſible. The reverence 
is born to theſe Principles is fo great, and their Authority ſo paramount 
to all other,that the Teſtimony not only of other Men, but the Evidence 
of our own Senſes are often rejeted, when they oficr to vouch any thing 
contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. How much the Dectrine of innate 
Principles, and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine: This I readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradict another ; but withal | take leave allo to ſay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Prin- 
ciple ; to examine it ſtrictly, and fee whether he certainly knows it to be 
true of it ſelf by its own evidence, or whether he does only with aflu- 
rance bclieve it to be ſo,upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong 
biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably mitguide his 
Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has blindly given him- 
ſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion in it ſelf not evidently true. 

$. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Ch:/dren ſhould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion 
from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them ; which being inſinuated 
into their unwary, as well as unbiaſs'd Underſtandings, and taſtened by 
degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there by long 
Cuſtom and Education, beyond all poſſibility of being pull'd out again. 

For Men, when they are grown up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and 
finding thoſe of this ſort to be as ancient in their Minds as their very 
Memories, not having obſerved their early infinuation, nor by what 


means they got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacred _ 
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Firſt, Doubt- 
Ful Propoſt- 
tions taken for 
Principles. 


Secondly, Re- 
cerved Hypo- 
theſis. 


and not to ſuffer them to be profaned, rouched, or queſtioned, but look 
on them as the 7rim and 7hummim ſet up in their Minds immediately 
by GOD Himlelt, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and 
Falſhood, and the Judges ro which they are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverſies. —— 

$. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) 
being once eſtabliſhed in any ove s Mind, it is eaſie to be imagined, what 
reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved,that ſhall 
invalidate their Authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; 
whereas the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agrecable 
to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great 
obſtinacy,that is to be found in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opi- 
nions, though many times equally abſurd, in the various Religions of 
Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence 
of this way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles: So that 
Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Sen- 
ſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than admit of any 
thingdiſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tencts. Take an intelligent Rowani/, 
that from the very firſt dawnings of any Notions in his Underſtanding, 
hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe 
as the Church believes, or that the Pope is Infallible : and this he never 
ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at forty or fifty years old he met with 
one of othcr Principles : How 1s he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only 
againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his Senſes, the 
Doctrine of 7ranſub/tantiation, and will believe that tobe Fleſh,which he 
ſees to be Bread ? And what way will you take to convince a Man of any 
improbable Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid 
down this as a foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
ſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their Princi- 
ples) againſt their Senſes ? Let an Fnthuſia/t be principled, that he or 
his Teacher is inſpircd, and acted by an immediate Communication of 
the Divine Spirit ; and you in vain'bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons 
againſt his Dottrines. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong Princi- 
ples, are not, in Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved 
by the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo can- 
did and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine even 
thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer themſclves to do. 

$. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt 
into a Mold,and faſhioned juſt to the (ize of a received Hypotheſis, The 
difference between theſe and the former, is,that they will admit of matter 
of Fact, and agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons,'and explaining the manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that 
open defiance with their Senſes,as the former ; they can endure to hearken 
to theirinformation a little more patiently : but will by no means admit 
of their Reports, 1n the Explanation of Things ; nor be prevailed on by 
Probabilities, which would convince them, that Things are not brought 
about juſt aſter theſame manner,that they have decreed within themſelves, 
that they are. Would it not bean inſufferable thing for a learned Profel- 
for, and that which his Scarlet would bluth at, to have his Authority of 
forty years ſtanding wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed by gene- 
ral Tradition, and a reverend Beard, -in an inſtant overturned by an up- 
ſtart Noveliſt ; and he made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scho- 
lars thirty years ago, was all Errour and Miſtake ; and that he fold 

them 
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them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate ? What Probabilities, 
I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe ? And who ever by the moſt 
cogent Arguments will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of 
all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which 
With hard Study, he hath all his Time been labouring for; and turn him- 
ſelf out ſtark naked, in queſt a-freſh of new Notions 2 All the Arguments 
can be uſed, will be as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the 
Traveller, to part with his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To 
this of wrong Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occa- 
ſioned by a true Zypethefis, or right Principles, but not rightly ur.der- 
itood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The Inſtances of Men, 
contending for different Opinions, which they all derive from the infalli- 
ble Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of it. All that call 
themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text, that fays, x#1«votirt , to carry in 
it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty. But yet how erroneous will 
one of their PraQtices be, who underſtanding nothing but the French,take 
this Rule with one Tranſlation to be repentez vous, repent ; or With the 
other, faitez Penitence, do Penance. | 
d. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Men's Appetites,and prevai- ram, 
ling Paſſions, run the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang on ju... © 
one ſide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, and money on the other ; and 
it is eaſe to foreſee which will out-weigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud- 
Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries : and though, perhaps, ſometimes the 
force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet they never- 
theleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that would captivate, or 
diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately in Love,that he is gilted ; bring 
a ſcore of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, 'tis ten to one bur 
three kind Words of hers, ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod 
volumus, facile credimus ; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed, ix, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented: and though 
Men cannot always openly gain-ſfay, or reſiſt the force of manifeſt Proba- 
bilities, that make againſt them ; yet yield they not ro the Argument. 
Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding conſlantly to cloſe 
with the more probable ſide, but yer a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and 
reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a fuſl and fatisfatory Examination, 
as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 
Until that be done, there will be always theſe /ws w.ys /eft of evading the 
meſt apparent Probabilities. : 
$. 13. Fir/t, That the Arguments being (as for the molt part they are) The means « 
brought in Words, there may be a Fallacy latent in them: and the Conſe- 5379s 17e 
quences being, perhaps, many in Train, they may be ſome of them inco- $:ppyſed Fal- 
herent. There be very few Diſcourſes, are ſo ſhort, clear and conſiſtent, {> 
to which moſt Men may not, with fatisfaction enough to themſelves, 
raiſe this doubt ; and from whoſe convidion they may not, without re- 
proach of Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the 
old Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; though I cannot anſwer, 
Twill not yield. | 
$.14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded, and the Aﬀent ,, c,..,-, 
withheld upon this Suggeſtion, That 7 Know not yet all that may be ſaid Arguments 
on the contrary fide. And therefore though he be beaten, tis not necel- len cons 
ſary he ſhould yield,not knowing what Forces there are in reſerve behind. 
This is a refuge againſt Convidzon fo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to 
determine, when a Man is quite out of the Verge of it, 
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—_ _ Q. x5. But yet there is ſome cnd of it, and a Man having carefully en- 

mine +l 4 quired into all the grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs; done his ur- 

ſent, moſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars fairly ; and caſt up the Summ 
total on both ſides, may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon the 
whole Matter, on which ſide the Probability reſts : wherein ſome 
Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being ſuppoſitions upon univerſal Experi- 
ence, are ſo cogent and clear ; and ſome Teſtimonies in Matter of Fat 
ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may 
conclude, that in Propoſitions, where though the Proofs in view are of 
moſt Moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds, to ſuſpect that there is 
cither Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, to be produ- 
ced on the contrary ſide, there Aſſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are often 
voluntary Actions : But where the Proofs are ſuch, as. make it highly 
probable, and there is not ſufficient ground to ſuſpeCt,that there is erther 
Fallacy of Words, (which ſober and ſcrious Conſideration may diicover,) 
nor cqually valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other fide, (which 
alſo the Nature of the thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a conſi- 
dcrate Man,) there, I think, a Man, who has weighed them, can ſcarce 
refuſe his 5ſſent to the ſide, on which the greater Probability appears. 
Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing Letters 
ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which thould ſtamp on Paper 
a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, not 
guided by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bo- 
dies of any Species of Animals; in theſe and the like Cates, I think, no 
Body that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand which ſide to take, 
nor at all waver in his Aflent. Laſtly,when there can be no Suppoſition, 
(the thing in its own Nature indifferent,and wholly depending upon the 
Teſtimony of Witneſles,) that there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as tor 
the Matter of Fact atteſted ; which by Enquiry,is to be lcarned, v. gz. whe- 
ther there was 1700 years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Cirfar : In 
all ſuch Caſcs,I fay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power to recluſe 
his Aſſent; but that it neceſlarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Prohabjli- 
ties. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think, it is in a Man's Power to luſpend 
his Aſſent; and, perhaps, content himſelt with the Proots he has, if they 
favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination,or Interef?, and fo tiop 
from farther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aſlent to that fide, 
on which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impra- 
Qicable, and as umpoſlible, as it is to believe the fame thing prot.able 
and improbable at the ſame time. 

Whereit is n $- 16 As Knowledge, is no more arbitrary than Perceprion ; fo, ] 

our power to think, Aſſent is no more in our Power than Knowledge. When the Agree- 

ſuſpend it. ment of any two /deas appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or 
by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, I can no more retuſe ro perceive, no more 
avoid knowing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Oljects, whicit i turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in day-light : And what upon tull Exa:nination 
I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my Aflent to. But though we 
cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement 1s once perceived ; 
nor our Aſſent, where the Probability maniteſtly appears upon due Con- 


fideration of all the Meaſures of it; Yer we can hinder bath Knowtod? 


and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not imploving our t acultics in 
the ſearch of any Truth. It it were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Intide- 
lity could not in any Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Cafes, we can pre- 
vent or ſuſpend our Aſſent : But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient 
Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place 25 Howe, or whether there 

was 
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was ſuch a Man as Julizs Czar 2 Indeed there are millions of Truths, 
that a Man 1s not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know ; as 
whether our King, Richard the Third was crook-back'd, or no ; or whe- 
ther Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe and 
ſuch like Caſes, where the Aſſent one way or other, is of no Importance 
tothe Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concernment of his tollowing, 
or depending thereon, there tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give 
it {cit up to the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. 
Theſe and the like Opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, that 
I;ke Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. 
They are there, as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at li- | 
berty. But where the Mind judges that the Propoſition has Concernment 
in it ; where the Aſſent, or not Afſenting is thought to draw Conſe- | 
quences of moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chufing, or | 
refuſing the right ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf ſeriouſly to enquire, and | 
examine the Probability ; there, I think, it is not in our Choice, to take 
which ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater 
Probability, I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Afſent : and a Man 
can no more avoid aſlenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where | 
he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two /deas. | 
It this be fo, the Foundation of Errour will lic in wrong Meaſures of 
Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Meaſures of Good. 
d. 17. Hourthly, The fourth and laſt wrong Meaſure of Probability ſhall Fourth, Au: 
take notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more People ©*%%” 
than all the other together, is that which I have mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter, I mean, the giving up our Aſſent to the common received 
Opinions, either of our Friends, or Party ; Neighbourhood, or Country. 
How many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than the ſuppe- 
ſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion 2 As 
it honeſt, or bookiſh Men could not err ; or Truth were to be eftabli- 
ſhed by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the 
Turn. The Tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it 
comes to me with the Paſs-port of lormer Ages,and therefore I am ſecure 
in the Reception [ give it : other Men have becn,and are of the ſame Opi- 
nion, (for that is all is faid,) and theretore it is reaſonable for me to em- 
brace it. A Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile tor his 
Opinions, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to 
Error, and moſt Men arc in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under 
Tempration to it. [f we could but fee rhe ſecret motives, that in{luenced 
the Men of Name and Learning in the World,and the Leaders of Parties, 
we ſhould not always find, that it was the embracing ot Truth tor its own 
ſake, that made them eſpouſe the Doftrines, they owned and maintained. 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man 
may not receive upon this ground. There is no Error to be named, 
which has not had its Profeſſors : And a Man ſhall never want crooked 
Paths to walk in, if he thinks that heis in the right way, where-ever he 
has the Foot-ſteps of others to follow. 
9.18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World about as, ao: # 
Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to fay, 7here are many Errour: 
not ſo many Men in Errors, aud wrong Opinions, As IS commonly ſuppoſe 4. = Ws 
Not that I think they embrace the Truth ; but indeed, becauſe concer- 
ning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they have no Thought, 


no Opinion at all. For it any one thould a little catechize the greatelt part 
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Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe, Faith, as we ufc 
the Word, (called commonly, Divine Faith) has to do with no Propo- 
ſitions, but thoſe winch are ſuppoſed tobe divinely revealed. So that I 
do not ſce how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole Objett of 
Faith, can ſay, That it 1s a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe, 
That ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of 
Divine Inſpiration ; unleſs it be revealed, That that Propoſition, or all in 
that Book, was communicated bv Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a 
Revelation, the believing, . or not believing that Propoſition, or Book, to 
be of Divine Anthority, can never[Le Matter of Faith, but Matter of Rea- 
ſon ; and ſuch, as I muſt come to an Aſſent to, only by the uſe of my 
Reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe that, which 1s 
contrary to it ſelf : It being impoſſible for Reaſon, ever to procure any 
Aſlent to that, which to it ſelf appears unreaſonable. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our Meas, 
and thoſe Principles of Knowledge, I have above mentioned, Reaſon is 
the proper Judge ; and Revelarion, though it may in conſenting with it, 
confirm its Dictates, yet cannot, in ſuch Caſes, invalidate its Decrees : 
Ner can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of 
Reaſon, 10 quit it, for the contrary Opinion, nnder a Pretence that it is 
Matter of Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and 
clear Dictatcs of Reaſon. 

d. 7. But 7hirdly, There being many Things, wherein we have very 
imperie&t Notions, or none at all ; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Facu!tics, we can have 
no Knowledge at all ; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natu- 
ral Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revcaled, the proper MatPer of 
Faith. Thus that part of the Angels rcbclled againſt GOD, and there- 
by loſt their firſt happy ſtate : And that the Bodies of Men ſhall rife, and 
live again : Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, 
are purely Matters of Faith ; with which, Reaſon has, directly, nothing 
to do. 

d. 8. But ſince all Things that arc under the Charatter ol Divine Re- 
velation, are eſteemed matter of Faith ; and there are amongſt them, 
ieveral Things, that fall under the Examen of Reaſon ; and are tuch as we 
could judge of by our natural Facultics, without a ſupernatural] Revela- 
tion. In theſe, Revelation muFt carry it, againſt the probable Corjetlures 
of Reaſon : Becauſe the Mind, nor being certain of the Truth ot that it 
does not evidently know, but is only probably convinced ot, 15 bound to 
ive up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisfied, comes [rom 
one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. Bur yet, it ſtill belongs to 
Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and ot the {igni- 
fication of the Words, wherein it is delivered. Indeed, it any thing thall 
be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Rea- 
ſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and di- 
ſtint 7deas; there Reaſon mult be hearkned to,as to a Matter within its 
Province : Since a Man can never have ſo ccrtain a Knowledge, that a 
Propoſition which contradids the clcar Principles and Evidence of his 
own Knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the 
Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the Contrary 1s 
truc, and fo 15 bound to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as a Matter of Faith. 
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Mind, Ly its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is purcly 
Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 
S-cond!y, All Propofitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural 
Facultics, can come to determine and judge, from natural acquired /deas, 
are /4.atrer of Reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe. concerning 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſwaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which Qlill admit a Pollibility of 
the Contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence 
of its own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of all Reaſon : In 
ſuch probable Propolitions, I ſay, an evident Revelation ought to deter- 
mine our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of 
Realon have not evidenced a Propolition to be certainly true or falle, 
there clear Revelation, as anorher Principle of Truth, and Ground of 
Ailent, may determine ; and fo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo 
above Reaſon, Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able to 
reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where 
Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovered on which ſide the Truth 


lay. 
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d. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any 1 mater; 
violence, or hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, or diſturbed, but ©b-7e Reaſon 


afliſted and improved, by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 


Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is / 
certainly true ; no Doubt can be made of it. This is the proper Objed of ** 


Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon muſt judge ; 
which can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace 
what is leſs evident, nor preſerr leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in 
the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and 
ſo certain as thoſe of the Principles of Reaſon : And therelore, Nothin; 
that is contrary to, and incon/ftit ent with the clear and ſelf-evident Diltates 
of Reaſon, has a Right to be urged, or alſenred to, as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſocver is divine Revelation, 
ought to over-ruleall our Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a 
Right to be received with a full Aſſent: Such a Submilion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks ot Knowledge : This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe ot our Fa- 
culties, for which they were given us. 
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6.11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept {lin by theſe If the bomnda- 


J ; 101 oom tor Reaſon at '7** te 
Boundaries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room tor Reaton at COONEY 
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all ; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies, that are to be tound 


not ſet 


in the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not deſerve to be blamed : Enthr/iaſm,er 


EXIravaruncy 


For, to this crying up of Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, ** Relion 
in good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities, that fill almoſt all rhe Reli- can be conrru- 


gions which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having been princi- 4. 


pled with an Opinion, that they muſt nor conſult Reaſon in the Things 
of Religion, however apparently contraditory to common Senſe, and 
the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, 
and natural Superſtition, and have been, by them, lead into ſo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant PraQices in Religion,that a conſiderate Man 
cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them ſo far trom be- 
ing acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid thin- 
king them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober, good Man. So that, in ei- 


tet, that which moſt properly ought to diſtinguiſh us ſrom _— that 
wherein 
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* Cauſes of Er- 


rOur, 


wherein we are elevated, as rational Creatures, above Brutes ; in that we 
appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, 
quia impoſſibile eſt : I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 
Man, pais for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men 
to chuſe their Opinions, or Religion by. 


CHAP. XIX 


Of YVProng Aſſent, or Error. 


Q. 1. Nowledge being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, Er- 
rour is not a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our 
Judgment giving Aſlent to that, which is not true. 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, it the proper Obje& and 
Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſt in what 
is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men 
come to give their Aſſents contrary to Probability : For there is nothing 
more common, than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another only doubts of, and 
a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The Reaſons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to 
theſe tour. | 

1. Want of Proofs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 

3. Want of Will to uſe them, 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 


Firſ. Want of Y. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs : I do not mcan,only the Want of thoſe 


P, 0f 5. 


Proofs which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had ; bur 
the Want even of thoſe Proofs which are in Being,or might be procured. 
And thus Men want Proots, who have not the Convenience, or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the 
Proot of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, 
and collect the Teſtimonies of others : And in this State are the greateſt 
part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Ne- 
ceſſity of their mean Condition ; whoſe Lives are worn out, only in the 
Proviſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge and En- 
quiry, arecommonly as narrow as their Fortunes ; and their Underſtan- 
dingsare but little inſtru&ted, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 
out, to ſtill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Chil- 
dren. *Tis not to be expected, that a Man,who drudges on, all his Lite, 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards 
and backwards, in a narrow Lane, anddirty Road, only to Market,ſhould 
be skilled in the Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more pot- 
ſible, that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Oppor- 
runity of Converling with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to 
collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in Being, and are 
neceſſary to make out many ; nay, molt of the Propoſitions, that in the 
Societies of Man, are judged ot the greateſt Moment ; or to find out 


Grounds of Aſſurance fo great, as the Belief of the Points he _— 
buil 
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the neceſlity of their Condition, ſubjeRted to unavoidable Ignorance in/7**, *: 
| . of thoſe who 

thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Importance to them ? (tor of thoſe, wane them. 

'tis obvious to enquire ? )) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, ©y/eered. 

but Accident, and blind Chance, to condutt them to their Happincfs, or 

Miſery ? Are the current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Coun: 

try ſufficient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his grea- 

reſt Concernments on ; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs, or Miſery 2 Or 

can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 

which teach one Thing in Chri/tendom, and another in Turkey 2 Or ſhall 

a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 

born in /raly ; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the 

ill Luck to be born in Ezg/and? How ready ſome Men may be to fay 

ſome ot theſe Things, I will not here examine ; but this I am ſure, that 

Men mult allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which 

they pleaſe ; ) or elſe grant, that GOD has furniſhed Men with Facul- 

ties ſufficient todire&t them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but 

ſeriouſly employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocationsallow them 

the |...iſurc, No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance on the 

Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Tie at all to think on his Soul, 

and inform himlelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon 

this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none fo en- 

ſhaved to the Neceſlity ot Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 

might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 

d. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Intormations are ſtrait- p,,p/e þ;n- 
ned by the narrownels of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe largeneſs dredfrom En- 
of Fortune would plentifully enough ſupply Books, and other Opportu- 7%”: 
nitics of clearing of Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth : Bur they are c9c- 
ped incloſe, by the Laws of their Countries and the ftri*t Guards of thole, 
whole Intereſt it is to keep them ignoranr, leit, knowing more, they ſhould 
believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay farther, from the Liber. 
ty and! Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe poor and wretched La- 
bourers, we before ſpoke of. And, however they may teem high and 
great, arc confined to narrowneſs of Thought,and enſlaved in that which 
ſhould be the treeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is gene- 
rally the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places where Care is taken to pro- 
pagate Truth, without Knowledge ; where Men are torced, at 2 ven- 
ture,to be of the Religion of the Country ; and mult therctore ſwallow 
down Opinions,as filly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what 
they arc made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, but 
believe that they will do the Cure: but in this, are much more miſerable 
chan they, in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing,what per- 
haps they had rather let alone; or to chuſe the Phylſician,to whoſe Con- 
duct they would truſt themſelves. 

d. 5. Secondly, Thoſe that want skill to uſe thoſe Evidences they have Secondly, 
of Probabilities, that cannot carrya train of Conſequences in their Heads, #-*t of %! 


. h to ule them. 
nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimo- 
nies, 
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nies, making every Circumſtance is due allowance, may be cafily miſled 
toaſlſent to Poſitions that are not probable. Thereare {ome Men of one, 
ſome but of tv o Syllogiſms, and no more; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ltep farther. Theſe cannot always diicern that fide on which 
the ſtrongett Proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that wv hich in its ſelf js 
the more probable Opinion. Now that therc is ſucha difference between 
Men, in reſpect of their Uaderſtandings, I think no body, who has had 
any Converſation with his Neighbours; will queſtion : though he never 
was at WWeſtmin(ter-hal, or the Exchange on tic one hand ; nor at A/ms- 
Houſes,or Bediam on the other. Which great dificrence in Men's Intelle- 
Ctuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the Organs of the Body, parti- 
cularly adapted to Thinking ; or in the dulneſs or untratableneſs of thoſe 
Faculties, for want of uſe ; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
Men's Souls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not 
here to examine : Only this is evident, that there is a difference of de- 


grecs in. Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to fo 


Thard.», ant 
of Will to uſe 
them, 


great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, 
that therc'is a greater diſtance between ſome Men, and others, in this re- 
ſpc&, than between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes 
abour, is a Speculation, though of great conſequence, yet not neceſlary to 
our preſent purpoſe. 

d. 6. Thirdly, There ore another ſort of People that want Proofs,not be- 
caule they are out of their reach,but becauſe they will not uſe them : Who 
though they have Riches and leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 
other helps are yet never the better for them : Their hot purſuit of plea- 
ſure, or conſtant dradgery in buſineſs engages ſome Men's thoughts elſe- 
where ; Lazineſs and Ofcitancy in general, or a particular averſion for 
Books, Study, and Meditation keep others from any ſerious thoughts at 
all : And ſome out of fear, that an impartial enquiry would not favour 
thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, con- 
tent themſelves without examination, to take upon truſt,what rhey find 
convement, and in faſhion : And ſo moſt Men, even of theſe that might 
do otizerwiſe, paſs their Lives without an acquaintance with, much leſs 
a rational ailent to Probabilities, they arc cencerned to know, tho they 
lieſo much within their view,that to be convinced of them,thcy need but 
turn their Eyes that way : But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many Men torbear to caſt up 
their Accompts,or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon 
to tear their Afﬀairs are in no very good poſture. How Men, whoſe 
plentiful Fortunes allow them leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, 
can fatisftic themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannor tel]: But methinks 
they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who lay: out all their Incomes 
in Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure the Mcans 
and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care to appear always in 
a neat and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſcrable 
in courſe Cloaths, or a patched Coar, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their Minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery of courſe Patches, 
and borrowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Coun- 
try-Tailor, (I mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 
with,) to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this 
is tor Men that cvcr think of a future ſtate, and their concernment in it, 
which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor thall I takenotice 
what a ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Know- 
ledge, to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. But 
this, at leaſt, is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 

Geatlemen, 
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Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpe&, Power, and 
Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, yet they will 
find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, by Men of lower Condition, 
who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are blind, will always be 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch ; and he is certainly the 
moſt ſubjeted, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In 
the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong - 
Aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always 
received with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, which are to be 
had for their Probability ; but hitherto ir has been only of ſuch Probabili- 
ties, whoſe Proofs do only exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces 


the Errour, 
$. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, who even where the Fowthh, 

real Probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, yet do not ad- [;,.,%+ Þ. 

mit of the conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do either baby, 

Tex, ſuſpend their Afſſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion, ©**%: 

And to this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures 

of Probability, which are, 

I. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident but doul t- 
ful and falſe, taken up for Principles, 

2. Recerved Hypotheſes, 

3. Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 

4. Aathortity. 

9. 8. Firft, The firſt and firmeſt ground of Probability, is the con- Fir, Doube- 
formity any thing has to our own Knowledge ; eſpecially thar part rs —_— 
our Knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to look on as for Princs- 
Principles. Theſe have fo great an influence upon our Opinions, that 'tis Fes. 
uſually by them we judge of Truth ; and meaſure Probability ro that de- 
grce, that what is inconſiſtent with our Principles, is fo far trom paſling 
tor probable with us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence 
is born to theſe Principles is fo great, and their Authority ſo paramount 
to all other,that the Teſtimony not only of other Men, but the Evidence 
of our own Senſes are often rejected, when they otter to vouch any thing 
contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. How much the Deodrine of innate 
Principles, and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine: This I readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradict another ; but withal | rake leave allo to fay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Prin- 
ciple ; to examine it ſtriftly, and fee whether he certainly knows it to be 
true of it ſelf by its own evidence, or whether he does only with aflu- 
rance bclieve it tobe ſo,upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong 
biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably mifſguide his 
Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has blindly given him- 
ſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion in it ſelf not evidently true. 

$. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Ch-/dren thould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion) 
from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them ; which being inſinuated 
into their unwary, as well as unbiaſs'd Underſtandings, and taſtened by 
degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there by long 
Cuſtom and Education, beyond all poſſibility of being pull'd out again. 

For Men, when they are grown up, refle&ting upon their Opinions, and 

finding thoſe of this ſort to be as ancient in their Minds as their very 

Memories, not having obſerved their early inſinuation, nor by what 

means they got them, they are apt to —_— them as ſacred Things, 
F 


and 
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one Proba- &. x5. But yet there is ſome cnd of it, and a Man having carefully en- 
ER quired into all the grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs ; done his ur- 
ſer, © moſtto intorm himſelf in all Particulars fairly ; and caſt up the Summ 
total on both ſides, may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon the 
whole Matter, on which fide the Probability reſts : wherein ſome 
Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being ſuppoſitions upon univerſal Experi- 
ence, are ſo cogent and clear ; and ſome Teſtimonies in Matter of Fat 
ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Afſent. $So that, I think, we may 
conclude, that in Propoſitions, where though the Proofs in view are of 
moſt Moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds, to ſuſpect that there is 
cither Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, to be produ- 
ced on the contrary ſide, there Afſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are oftcn 
voluntary Actions : But where the Proofs are ſuch, as make it highly 
probable, and there is not ſufficient ground to ſuſpeCt,that there is erther 
Fallacy of Words, (which ſober and ſcrious Conſideration may d:icover,) 
nor cqually valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other fide, (which 
alſo the Nature of the thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a conſi- 
dcrate Man,) there, I think, a Max, who has weighed them, can ſcarce 
refaſe his (ſent to the ſide, on which the greater Probability appears. 
Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble ot printing Letters 
ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which thould ſtamp on Paper 
a coherent Diſcourſe; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, not 
guided by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bo- 
dies of any Species of Animals; in theſe and the like Cates, I think, no 
Body that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand which ſideto take, 
nor at all waver in his Aflent. Laſtly,when there can be no Suppoſition, 
(the thing in its own Nature indifferent,and wholly depending upon the 
Teſtimony of Witneſles,) that there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for 
the Matter of Fact atteſted ; which by Enquiry,is to be Icarned, v.z. whe- 
ther there was 1700 years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Julins Cir/ar : In 
all ſuch Caſcs,I fay, I think it isnot in any rational Man's Power to reſuſe 
his Aſſent ; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Prohabili- 
ties. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think, it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend 
his Afſent; and, perhaps, content himſelt with the Proots he has, it they 
favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination,or Interef?, and fo tiop 
from tarther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould afford his Atlent to thar fide, 
on which the leſs Probability appears to him, fecms to me utterly impra- 
Cticable, and as impoſlible, as it is to beheve the fame thing prot.2ble 
and improbable at the fame time. 
Whereit is in V+ 16. As Knowledge, is no more arbitrary than Perceprion ; fo, I 
our power to think, Aſſent is no more in our Power than Knowledge. When the Agree- 
ſuſpend it. ment of any two /deas appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or 
by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more 
avoid knowing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects, whtici: i rurn 
my Eyes to, and look on in day-light : And what upon lull Exa:nination 
I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my Aſlent to. But though we 
cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement 1s once perceived ; 
nor our Aſſent, where the Probability maniteſtly appears upon due Con- 
fideration of all the Meaſures of it: Yet we can 11 der both Knowledze 
and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not imploying our tacultics in 
the ſearch of any Truth. It it were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infide- 
lity could not in any Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes, we can pre- 
vent or ſuſpend our Afſent : But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient 
Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rowe, or whether there 
was 
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was ſuch a Man as Jalizs Ceſar 2 Indeed there are millions of Truths, 
that a Man 1s not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know ; as 
whether our King Richard the Third was crook-back'd, or no ; or whe- 
ther Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe and 
ſuch like Caſes, where the Afſent one way or other, is of no Importance 
to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concernment of his tollowing, 
or depending thereon, there tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give 
it ſc]t up to the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. 
Theſe and the like Opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, that 
I;ke Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. 
They are there, as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at li- 
berty. But where the Mind judges that the Propoſition has Concernment 
in it ; where the Aſſent, or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſe- 
quences of moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chuſing, or 
refuſing the right ſide, and the Mind fets it ſelf ſeriouſly to enquire, and 
examine the Probability ; there, I think, it is not in our Choice, to take 
which fide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater 
Probability, I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Afent : and a Man 
can no more avoid aſlenting, or taking, it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where 
he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two /deas. 

It this be fo, the Foundation of Errour will lie in wrong Meaſures of 
Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Meaſures of Good. 

d. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wrong Meaſure of Probability | ſhall Fourthh, Au: 
take notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more People ©*9*®- 
than all the other together, is that which I have mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter, I mean, the giving up our Aſſent to the common received 
Opintons, either of our Friends, or Party ; Neighbourhood, or Country. 
How many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than the ſuppo- 
ſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion 2 As 
it honeſt, or bookiſh Men could not err ; or Truth were to be eſtabli- 
ſhed by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the 
Turn. -The Tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it 
comes to me With the Paſs-port of lormer Ages,and therefore I am ſecure 
in the Reception I give it : other Men have becn,and are of the ſame Opi- 
nion, (for that is all is faid,) and theretore it is reaſonable for me to em- 
brace it. A Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile tor his 
Opinions, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to 
Error, and moſt Men are in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under 
Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret motives, that iniluenced 
the Men of Name and Learning, in the World,and the Leaders of Parties, 
we ſhould not always find,that it was the embracing ot Truth for its own 
ſake, that made them eſpouſe the Doftrines, they owned and maintained. 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion fo abſurd, which a Man 
may not receive upon this ground. There is no Error to be named, 
which has not had its Profeſſors : And a Man ſhall never want crooked 
Paths to walk in, if he thinks that heis in the right way, where-ever he 
has the Foot-ſteps of others to follow. 

$.18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World about 1, as: # { 
Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to fay, 7hereare my — 
mot ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. ned.” 
Not that I- think they embrace the Truth ; but indeed, becauſe concer- 
ning thoſe Dotrines they keep ſuch a [tir about, they have no Thought, 


no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part 
N 
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of the Partiſans of moſt of the Sets in the World, he would not find,con- 
cerning thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any Opi- 
nionsof their own: much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that they 
took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Appearance of Pro- 
bability. Theyare reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that Education or Inte- 
reſt has engaged them in ; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Ar- 
my, ſhew their Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders direQ, without 
ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Caule they contend for. If 
a Man's Life ſhews, that he has no ſerious Regard to Religion ; for what 
Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of his 
Church, and troubles himſelf ro examine the grounds of this or that Do- 
arine? 'Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand, and 
his Tongue ready tor the ſapport of the common Cauſe, and thereby 
approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment, or Pro- 
tection in that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Comba- 
tants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor Proſcelites 
to ;-no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads : And though 
one cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the 
World than there are; yet this 1s certain, there are fewer that aQually 
aſſent to them, and miſtake them for truths than is imagined. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Divifuon of the Sciences, 


d. I. ALE that can fall within the compaſs of Humane Underſtanding, 

being either, F:rf?, The Nature of Things, as they are in them- 
ſelves, their Relations, and their manner of Operation : Or, Second!y,that 
which Man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for 
the Attainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or,7hird!y,The ways 
and means, whereby the Knowledge of both the one and the other of 
theſe, are attained and communicated ; I think, Science may be divided 
properly into theſe Three ſorts. 

Q. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own proper 
Beings, their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby I mean 
not only Matter, and Body, but Spirits alſo, which havetheir proper Na- 
tures, Conſtitutions, and Operations as well as Bodies. This in a little 
more enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call quauu,or natural Philoſophy. The 
end of this, is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the 
Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this branch, whether it be God him- 
ſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Aﬀetions, as Number, and 
Figure, &c. 

% 3- Secondly, Ngxumry, The Skill of Right applying our own Powers 
and Actions, for the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. The moſt 
conſiderable under this Head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe 
Rules, and Meaſures of humane Ations, which lead to Happineſs, and 
the Means to praQtife them. The end of this is not bare Specularion,and 
the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable to it. 


d. 4. Thirdly, 


Chap. XX. Drouiſuon of the Sciences. 407 : 


9. 4- Thirdly,The third Branch may be called 9waliny, or the Dotrine Thirdy, Sn- 
of Signs, the molt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough termed 7": 
alſo M924%1, Logick ; the buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the Nature of 
Signs, the Mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of Things, or con- 
veying its Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things, the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſidesit ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, 
tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe,as a Sign or Repreſentation of thething 
it conſiders, thould be preſent to it: And theſe are /4eas. And becauſe 
the /deas of one Man's Mind cannot immediately be laid open to the 
view of another ; nor be themſelves laidup any where,but in the Memo- 
ry, which is apt to let them go and loſe them : Therefore to communi- 
cate our /deas one to another, as well as record them for our own uſe, 
Signs of our /deas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt 
convenient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds. 
The Confideration then of /deas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makesno deſpicable part of their Contemplation, who would 
take a view of humane Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. And, per- 
haps, if they were diſtin&tly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would 
afford us another ſort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hi- 
therto acquainted with. 


— OC —— 


9. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural di- Fry Al 
viſion of the ObjeAs of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ his the Objets 


Thoughts about nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things them- 9 Knowledge. 
ſelves for the diſcovery of Truth ; Or about the Things in his own Pow- 
er, which are his own A4&7ons, for the Attainment of his own Ends; Or 
the S/2ns the Mind makes uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them for its clearer Information. Al] which three, viz. 
Things as they are in themſelves knowable; Aons as they depend on us, 
in order to Happineſs ; and the right uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, 
being tot0 c/o different, they ſeemed ro me to be the three great Pro- 
vinces of the intelleFual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 


another. 
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Adequate and Inadequate, 207+ S. 1. 

How ſaid to be im things, 207.S. 2. 

Modes are all adequate I. 208. S. 3. 

Unleſs as referr'd to names, ib. 4, 5. 

Of Subſtances inadequate, 208. $.3. 

1. As referr'd to real Eſſences, 209. S. 6, 7- 

2. As referr'd to a collelion of ſimple Ideas, 210. 
$.8. 

Simple Ideas are perfeAt ExTura, 212. S. 13. 

Of Subſt ances are perfett txTura, ib. 13- 

Of Modes are perfett Archetypes, 1b. 14. 

True or falſe, 213. 

When falſe, 213.$S. 21,22, 23, 24, 25. 

As bare appearances in the mind, neither true nor 
falſe, 213.8. 3. 

Ar referr'd to other Men's Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 
or to real Eſſences may be true or falſe, 213. 


S. 4, 5- 

The reaſon of ſuch reference, 214, S. 6, 7, 8. 

Simple I. referr'd to other Men's 1. leaſt apt to be 
falſe, 214. $. 9. 

Complex ones m this reſpeA more apt to be falſe e/- 
pecially thoſe of mixed modes, 215.S,11. 

Semple 1. referr'd tq exiſtence are all true, 215. S. 
14,16. 

Though not -reſemblances, ib | 

Though they ſhould be different im different Men, 1b. 
K-8 
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Complex I. of Modes are dll true, 26.S. 17, 

Of Subſt ances when falſe,217. $5.18. 

When right or wrong, 29.53.26. 

That we are uncapable of, 317. S. 23. 

That we cannot attain, becauſe of their remoteneſs, 
318. S. 24. 

Becauſe of their minuteneſs, 1b- $. 25. 

Simple have a rea! conformaty to things, 323. $. 4. 

And all others but of Subſtances, 323. Y. 5- 

S:mple cannot be got by Words or Definatzon'y 235. 
$. 11, 

But only by. Experience, 237. $. 14. 

Of Mixed Modes, why motit compounded, 243. $.13. 

Specifick of Mixed Modes, how at firſt made Inſtance 
3n Kinneah and Niouph, 262. S. 44, 45. 

Of Subſtances ſtance m Zahab. 

Simple I. and Modes have all abſtra# as well as con- 
crete names. 

Of Subſtances have ſcarce any concrete names, 267, 

Different m different Men, 273. $.13. 

Our Is. a:moſt all relative, p. 124. S. 3. 


Particular are firſt in the mmd, 343.5. 9. 
General are imperfet, 343. $.9. 
my poſitive Is, may be from privative cauſes, p. 59. 


{'K 
IDENTICAL Propoſitions teach nothing, 349.S. 2. 
IDENTITY, not an #nnate Idea, p. 2%. $. 3, 4, 5. 

= —_ 178. 

Of a plane wherem at conſiſts, 179. $. 4. 

of er 180. FS. 5, «aſs i 

Of a Man, 180. S. 6, 8, 

Unity of Subſtance does not always make the ſame 1. 

181.S. 7.182.$.11. 

Perſonal 1. 181. $.9. 

Depends on the ſame conſciouſneſs, 181, F, 10, 

Continued Exittence makes I. 190, $. 19, 

And diverſity in Ideas the firſt perception of the mind, 


301. $.4. 
IDEOTS and Mad-men, f.77.S. 12, 13. 
mw 110 our 1. mfinitely exceeds our Knowledge, 
3'6. S. 22. 
Cauſes of L. 317.S. 23. 
1. For want of Ideas, 317. $. 23. 
2. For want of a diſcoverable connettion between the 
Ideas we have, 320.S. 28. 
3. For want of tracing the Ideas we have, 321. $.30. 
ILLATION, what, 385. S. 2. 
IMMENSITY, p. $2. S. 4. 
How this Idea 15 got, p. 108.5. 3. 
IMMORALITIES, of whole Nations, p.18. $.9, to, 
IMMORTALITY mot annexed to any ſhape, 327. 


S. 15. 
IMPENETRABILITY, Pp. 52. 
IMPOSITION of Opinions unreaſonable, 379. S. 4. 
IMPOSSIBILE elt Idem effe & non elle, na the faſt 
thing known, p. 13.S.25. 
IMPOSSIBILITY, not an snnate Idea, p.28.S. 3. 
IMPRESSION on the mind what, p. 5. 
INADEQUATE Ideas, 207. S. 1. 
INCOMPATIBILITY, how far knowable, 313. $, Is, 
INDIVIDUATIONIS principium 5s Exiſtence, 179, 


 $. 
INFALLIBLE judge of controverſies, p. 31. S.12. 
INFERENCE, what, 385.S. 2. 
INFINITE, why the Idea of I. not applicable ro other 
Ideas, as well as thoſe of quantity, ſince they can 
be as often repeated. 110.S. 6. 
The Idea of Infinity of Space or Number, and of Space 
or Number 1. muſt be diſtinguiſhed, p. 110. $. 7. 
Our Idea of I. very obſcure, p. 111. $.8. 
Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt Ideas of 1. p. 
111.5. 9. 
The Idea of I. a growing Idea, p. 112.S. 12. 
Our Idea of I. partly poſurrve, partly comparative,part- 
. by negative, p.113.S. 15, 
Why ſome Men think they have an Idea of Infinite 
Duration, but not of Infinite Space, p. 115. $, 20, 
Why diſputes about 1. are uſually perplexed, Pp. 116. 
_ $.21. 103. $.15, 
Our Idea of Ity.has its Original m Senſation and Re- 
fle:on, p. 116. $.22. 
We? have no poſirrve Idea of I. p. 112. &c. p. 203, 
$. 16, 


INFINITY, why more commonly allowed to Duration, 


than to Expanſion, p. 101.S. 4. 

How apply'd to God by us, p.108.S. 1, 

How we pet this Idea, ib. S. 

The L. of Number, Duration, and Space, different 
ways conſidered, p.111.S.10, 11. 

INNATE Truths muſt be the firſt known, p. 13. $.26. 

Prenciples to no purpoſe, if Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of . them, p. 21. S. 13. 

m—_— of My Lord Herbert examined, p. 22, 
$. 15. &c. 

Mir! ke to no purpoſe if effaceable or alterable, 

» 34. $. 20. 

Fw Propoſitions 
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Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from others by 
therr clearnel(s and uſefulneſs, p. 36.%. 21. 
The Dottrine of 1. Pranciples of 2 conſequence, p.33, 
& 24, 
INSTANT, what, p. 94.S. 10. 
And continual change, p. 98. S. 13, 14, 15, 
INTUITIVE Know/edge, 304.8. 1. 
Admits no doubts, 395.8. 4. 
Our higheſt certainty, 339. $. 14. 
JAY, p. 122. $. 7 
IRON of what advantage to Mankind, 371.5. It. 
JUDGMENT, where zt chiefly conſiſts, p.74.5. 10. 
Men's wrong Judgments in reference to good and ewl, 
p. 145, &Cc. 374. 
Right J. 37.5 S. 4- 
One cauſe of wrong }. 379. $. 3. 
IWherem it conſiſts, 399. S. 16. 


K. 


NOWLEDGE has a great connettion with words, 
l| 276.53.21. 

What, 301.S 2. 

How much our K. depends on our ſenſes, 296+ $.23, 

Attual, 302. S.5. 

Habitual, 303. S. 8- 

Habitual twofold, 1b. S. 9. 

Ditumtine, 304. S.1. 

Intuitive the cleareſt, 1b. 

Intuitzve zrreſiſtable, 1b. 

Demonſtrate, 304. S. 2. Sy 

Of general Truths 1s ai! erther Intuitive or Demon- 

ſtrate, 307.S. 14 | 
Of particular Exiſtences 15 ſenſitive, 308. $S. 14. 
Clear Ideas do not always produce clear K. 308. 


S. 15. 

What kind of K we have of nature, 1614S. 12. 

Its beeunning and progreſs, Þ- 78.5. 15, 16, 17.p.8. 
S. 15, 16. 

Where ut muſt begin, p. 90. $ 27. 

Given us in the faculties to. attain it, P.ZI.S. 12, 

Men's K. according to the umployment of their facul- 
eaes, P. 36 Y. 22. | 

To be got only by the application of our own thought 
to þ x contemplation of thing s, P. 37- Sg 23. 

Extent of Humane K. 309. 

Our K. goes not beyond our Ideas, 309. S 1. 

Nor beyond the perception of ther agreement or diſa- 
greement, lb. $. 2. 

Reaches not to ail our Ideas, 399. 5. 3. 

Much leſs to the reality of things, 309. S. 6. 

Ter very improvable if right ways were taken, 310, 


&. 6. 
Our K. of Identity and Dyverſity, as large as our I- | 


deas, 311. $. $- 

Of Co-exiſter.ce very narrow, 1b. $. 9, 19, I. 

4nd ther:fore Subſtances Very TATYOom, 312. S. Ig, 
15, 16. 

Of other re/ati ns indeterminable, 314. $. 18. 

Of Exiſter:ce, 316.%S 21. 

Certaun: and Univerſal, where to be had, 320. $.29. 
340.S.16 

Hluje of words a great hinderance of K. 321. S. 30. 

General, where to be got, J22.$. 31. 

Lies only in or thoughts, 339. S.13- 

Reality of our K. 3*2. 

Of Mathematical Truths, bow real, 324-9. 6. 

Of Morality real, ib $S. 7+ 

Of Subſtances, how far real, 326.5. 12. 

What makes our K. real, 323. $- 3- 324.5 8. 

Conſidering things, and not names, the way to K. 326, 


S. 13. CIR 
Of Sulſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 336.5. 19, 


"= required to any tolerable K. of Subſtances, 339. 

. 14 

Seif-evident, 341.5. 2. 

Of Identity and Diverſity, as large as our Ideas, 341: 
S. 4. wherein it conſiſts, ib. ; 

Of Co-exiſtence very ſcanty, 342. 8. 5. 

Of Relations of Modes, not ſo ſcanty, 342. .6. 

Of real Exiſtence none, 343. $. 7. 

Begins in particulars, 345.5. 11. 

Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 353: S. 2. 

Demonſtr ative of aGod, 354.5. 1. 

Senſible K. # K. 361.5. 3, &c, 

Improvement of K. 367. 

Not improv'd by Maxims, 367.5. 3. 

Why ſo thought, 1b. $. 2. 

K. zmproved only by perfeting and comparing 
Ideas, 368. $. 6. 372. $. 14. 

And finding their Relations, 369. $. 7. 

By intermediate Ideas, 372. $. 14. 

In Subſtances how to be amproved, 369.5. g. 

Partly neceſſary partly voluntary, 373.Y. 1,2, 

Why ſome, and [9 little, 374.S 2. 

How mcreaſed, 387. 5.6. 


L. 


ANGUAGES, why they change, 1 54. S. 7. 
Wheren it conſiſts, __ "of Ny , 

Its uſe, 240.8. 7. 

Its imperfections, 268. S$. 1, 

Its oe 240. $.7. 

Double uſe, 268. $. 1. 

The uſe of L. deſtroy'd by the ſubrilty of Diſputing, 
281.3. 10, 11, 

Ends of L. 280. S. 23+ 

Wy - 2 not eaſie to be cured, 298. $. 2. 290. 

« 4, 5, 6. 

= to Philoſophy they ſhould be, 290. S. 3. 

To uſe no word without a clear and diſtintt Idea an- 
nexed to it, 15 one remedy of the ymperfettions of 

L. 291.S. 8,9. 

P) opriety im the uſe of Words, another remedy, 293- 
S. 10. 

Making known the meaning of our words, another 
remedy, 293. $. 12. 

Meaning of words made known in Simple 1deas, by 
ſhewmsg, 293. $. 13. 

In mxed Modes by Defining, 294. S. 15. 

In yp by ſhewing and defining too, 295- 

. 19, 21. 


LAW of Nature generally allow'd, p. 17. S. 6. 


There 1s, tho not innate, p. 21. S. 13, 
Its niforcement, 193. $. 6. 


EARNING, the ul Stare of L. in theſe later Ages, 


280, &c. 


Of the Schools lies chiefly in the abuſe of Words, 


280, &c. 
Such Learning of «ll conſequence, 281. S. 12. 


LEAST »1/ible, p. 103. S. 9. 
LIBERTY, what, p. 126. $.8,9, 10, 11, 12. 


Belongs not to the will, p. 128. $. 14. 
To be determin'd by the reſult of our own delibera- 
tion, 1s noreſtraint of L. 141. S. 47, 4$449,50- 
Founded in a power of ſuſpending our particular de- 
fires, 141-S. 47, $1, 52. 


LIGHT 2ts abſurd Definstions, 235+ S. 10. 
LOGICK has zntroduced obſcurity mto Languages, 279. 


S. 6. 


And hinder'd Knowledge, 280. 
LOVE, p. 121. $.4. 
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M. 


AGISTERIAL. The moſt knowing are leaſt M. 
z$o. S. 4 
MAKING, 176.9. 2. 
MAN not the product of Blind chance, 355. $. 6. 
The Eſſence of M. 15 placed im hus fhepe, 328. $. 16. 
We know not his real efſence, 245. S: 3. 252. S. 22+ 
254. S. 26. | 
The Boundaries of the humane Species not determi- 
ned, 254. S. 27. 
What makes the ſame individual M. 137- S.21. 199+ 


S. 29. 
Tie yet M. may be different Perſons, 1b. 
MATHEMATICKS, therr Methods, 369. S. 7. 
Improvement, 371. S.15. ; 
MATTER #ncompreben/ſible bot'> in its Coheſion and Di- 
viſibility, p. 155. aud p. 168. 
What, 282. $. 15. 
Whether it thinks is not to be known, 310. $. 6. 
Cannot produce motion, or any thing elſe, 356. S. 10. 
And motion cannot produce thought, 356. 19. 
Not Eternal, 359+ $. 18. 
MAXIMS, 341. 346. $. 12,13, 14, 15. 
Not alone ſelf evident, 341. $. 3- 
Are not the Truths firſt known, 343- $. 9- 
Not the Foundation of our Knowledge, 344. $' 19. 
How made, 267. $. 3 
Waerem their evidence conſiſts, 344+ $+ 10- 339. 
S. 114. 
Thear uſe, 345. S. 11- | 
Why the moſt general [e/f-evident Propoſitions alone 
paſs for M. 346.S. 11. 
Are commonly Proofs only, 
Proofs, 347-5. 15. 
Of little uſe with clear terms, 347. $ 16, 19» 
Of dangerous uſe with doubtful terms, 346+ S. 


where there is no need of 


12 20. 
When tft known, 7. $. 9, 12, 13- Þ.8.5. 14. þ+ 9- 
S. 16. 


How they gain aſſent, p. 11.5. 21, 22. 

Made from particular Obſervations, tb» 

Not im the Underſtanding, before they are attually 
known, P. 11.5. 22. 

Neither their Terms nor Ideas innate, p. 12. $. 23. 

Leaſt known to Children and illiterate People, p. 14+ 


| Þ 
MEMORY, p- 70. $.2. 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, ſettle Ideas in the 
M.p. 70.5. 3. 
And repetition, 1b. $ 4. p. 71.56. 
Difference of M. p. 71. $. 4, 5. 
In remembrance, the Mind ſometimes Attive, ſome- 
times Paſſive, Þ. 72+ S. 7. 
Its neceſſity, p. 73.5. 3. 
Defects, th. $.8, 9. 
In Brutes, p.73.5. 19. 
METAPHYSICK, and Schoo! Divinity fill'd with unin- 
ftruttirove Proprſutzons, 352. 5. 9. 
METHOD uſed in MatLematicks, 369+ $. 7. 
MIND #he quickneſs of zts attions, p. 68. $. 1o. 
MINUTES, Hours, Days, not neceiJary to Duration, 


P. 96. S 23» 
MIRACLES, the ground of aſſent to M. 334.5. 13. 
MISERY, urhat, p. 133. $. 42. 
MODES, mixed M 1535S. 1- 
Made by the Mind, 154: $ 2. 
Sometimes got by the Explication of ther names, ibs 


3- 

NM'ence a maxed Mode has its unity, 154.5. 4: 
Occaſion of mixed Modes, 154. $.5. 

MixcdM. their Ideas, how got, 155.S 9 


Ms. Szmple and Complex, þ. 8.5. 5.9. 79.5. 4. 
Simple M.p 81.5. ” F ei 
Of Motion, p. 117. $.2. 
MORAL good and evil, what, 192.S. 5. 
Three rules whereby Men judge of M. reQitude, 155. 
$. 7. 
Beings how founded on Simple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflefion, 195. S. 14, 15. 
Rules not ſelf-evident, p. 16. S. 4. 
__ y of Opinions concerning M. rules whence, p.17, 
» 5, 6+ 
Rules if innate cannot with publick allowance be 
tranſpreſſed, p.19.S.11, 12, 13. 
MORALITY capable of Demonſtration, p. 294. S. 16. 
and 314. 3.18. 369. S. 8. 
The proper Study of Mankand, 371. S. 11. 
Of actions m ther conformity to a rule, 196. $, 15, 
ow in Moral notions owing to names, 196, 
16. 
Diſcourſes in M. if not clear, "tis the fault of the ſpea- 
ker, 295-S. 17. 
Hindrances of Demonſtrative treating of M. 1. Want 
of marks, 2. Complexedneſs, 315. S. 1g. 
3- Intereſt, 316. $, 20. 
Change of names in M. changes not the nature of 
things, 325. S.9, 11. 
And Mechaniſm hard to be reconciled, p. 22. $. 14. 
Secur'd amidſt Men's wrong judgments, 150. S. 70. 
MOTION, ſlow or very ſwift, why not perceived, Þ 94. 
S.7,$,10, 11. 
Voluntary mexplicable, 360. $. 19. 
Its abſurd Definitions, 234. $S. 8, g. 


N. 


AMING of 1deas, p. 76. $. 8. 
NAMES moral eſtabliſh'd by Law are not to be 
varied from, 325. S$. 1o. 

Of Subſtances ſtanding fer real eſſences are not ca- 
pable to convey certainty to the Underſtanding 
334- S. 5- ; 

Standing for nominal eſſences, will make ſome, though 
not many certain Propoſitions, 335. $. 6, 

Why Men ſubſtitute Ns. for real eſſences, which they 
know not, 284. S. 19. 

= falſe ſuppoſitions in ſuch an u/e of Ns. 235. 

21» 


A particular Name to every particular th b 
le, 226.S. 1. FY mg impeſſ 
And uſeful, ib 2. 

Proper Ns. wvere uſed, 226. S. 4, 5. 

LT 4U Ns. are ajfixed to the Nominal Eſſence, 231. 
. 16. 

Of Simple Ideas, Modes, and Subſtarces, have each 
of them ſomething peculiar, 233. S. 

Of ſimple Ideas and Subſt ances referr to things, 233. 
$.2 


And ſtand for both real and nominal Eſſence. ib. 3. 

of 7” Ideas not capable of Defimitions, 234. S. 4. 

Wy, tb. 7. 

Of leaſt doubtful ſienification, 237. $. 15, 

Have few aſcents m {tnea predicamentals,ib. 16. 

Of Complex Ideas may b. defined, 236. S. 12. 

Of mixed Modes ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 233. S. 2, 
3. 262. S. 44. 

Tie togerher the parts of their Complex Ideas, 242. 


S., 10. 

Stand always for the real Eſſence, 243. $. 14, 

Wy, got uſually before the Ideas are known, 243. 
$S 


15. 
Of Relations comprebended under thoſe of mixed 
Modes, 244. $. 16. 
General Ns. of Subſtances ſtand for ſorts, 245. $. 1: 
Neceſſary to Species, 260. S. 39. 
Proper 


— 
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Proper Ns. belong only to Subſtances, 261. $. 42. 
Names of Modes in their jirjt application, 262. S. 
44, 45. 
Of Subſtances in thear firſt application, 263. S. 46,47. 
Specifick, names ſtand for different things m diffe- 
rent Men, 264. S. 48. 
Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species, 264. I. 49. 
Of mixed Modes doubeful often, becauſe of the great 
compoſition of the Ideas they ſtand for, 269. S. 6. 
Becauſe they want Standaras m nature, 270. $. 7. 
B-cauſe the ſound 15 learned before the fignification, 
"$098, 4 
Of Subſtances doubtful, becauſe referr'd to patterns 
that cannot be known, or known, but imperfetth, 
272-9. 11, 12,13, 14. 
In therr Philoſophical uſe hard to have ſettled ſignifi- 
cations, 273.3.15. 
Inſtance Liquor, 274. $. 18. 
Gold, 272. $. 13. 274. $. 16. 
Of ſample Ideas, why leaft doubtful, 275. S. 18. 
Leaſt compounded ldeas have the leaſt dubious Names, 
275.$. 19. 
NATURAL Ph:loſophy not capable of Science, 319.S.26. 
370.3. 10, 
Ter very uſeful, 371. S. 12, 
How to be improved, ib. 
What has hinder'd its improvement, ib. 
NECESSITY, p. 128. $. 13. 
NEGATIVE terms, 221.5. 4. 
Names fignifie the abſence of poſitive Ideas, p. 60. 
$ 


E 
NOTHING. That N. cannat produce any thing 1s De- 
monſtration, 454. S. 3. 
NOTIONS, - 1 $3. S. 2. 
NUMBER, p. 10y. 
Modes of N. the moſt diſtinf Ideas, p. 105. S. 3. 
Demonſtrations in Ns. the moſt determinate, 105, 


S, 4 
The general meaſure, p. 107. $.8. 
Atfords the cleareit Idea of Infinity, ib. p. 112. $.13. 
NUMERATION, whar, p. 105. S. 5. 
Names neceſſary to it, 1b. 
And order, p. 107. S.7. 
Wy not early im Children, and in ſome never, ib 


O. 


"A B:CURITY unavoidable in ancient Authors, 271, 
( JF SS % 
The canſe of it in our Ideas, 199. S. 3, 
OBSTINATE they are moſt who have leaſt examined, 
Ao tb 
OPINION, what, 377. $. 3. 
How Os. vrow up to principles, p.25. S. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26. 
Of others a wrans ground of aſſent, 3798. $. 6. 405, 
$. 17. 
Often taken without fuil proof, 379. S. 3. 
ORGANS. Orr Organs ſuited to our State, 161. $, 
12, 13- 


P. 


AIN preſent works ſtrongly, 147. $. 64. 
Tes uſe, f. $7. S. 4. 
PARTICLES jon Parts or whole Sentences together, 
265.8. 1, 
In them l1es the beauty of well ſpeaking, 265, S. 2. 
How their w/e 19 to be known, 1b. $. 3. 
They expreſs ſome ation or poſture of the mind, 266. 


$. 4. 


PASCAL preat memory, þ.73. 8. 9. 
PASSION® i 56. $. 11. EO TPIY 
PASSIONS, how they lead us into Error, 403. $. 12: 
Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, p. 121. S. 3 
Ps. are ſe/dom ſingle, 137. S. 39. 
PERCEPTION threefold, p. 126. S. 5. 
InP. the mind for the moſt part paſſive, p. 66. $. 1. 
1s an impreſſion made on the mind, p. 66.8. 3,4. 
In the Womb, p. 66. S. 5. 
Difference bet ween it and innate Ideas, p. 66. S. 6. 
Puts the difference between the animal and vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 68.S. 11. 
Toe ſeveral degrees of it ſhew the wiſdom and 2ood- 
neſs of the maker, p. 69.S. 12. 
Belongs to all anzmals, P- 69. S. 13, 13, 14. 
The A anlet of Knowledge, p. 69.S. 15. 
PERSON, what, 181. S. 9. 
A Forenfick term, 189. $.26. 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone makes the ſame P. 183. 
S. 13. 187. $. 23+ 
Te ſame Soul without the ſame Conſciouſneſs makes 
not the ſame P. 148. $.15, &c. 
on and Puniſhment follow perſenal Identity, 186, 
1 


PHANSY, p. 72.5.8. 

PHANTASTICAL Ideas, 205. S. 1. 

PLACE, p. $2.8. 7, 8. 

Uſe of P. P+ 32. $.9. 

Nothing but a relate Poſition, ib. S. 10. 

I taken for the ſpace, a Body fills, p. $4. 
. 10. 

Twofold, p. 101.$.6, 7. 

PLEASURE and Pan, p. 121.S.1.p.123.S.15, 16. 
Foyn themſelves to moſt of our Ideas, p. 56. S. 2. 
Why joyn'd to ſeveral a1ons, p. 56. S. 3. 

POWER, how we come by zts Idea, p. 124. S. 1. 

Active and Paſſroe, ib. S. 2. 
No Paſſive Power 3n God, no Attive Power in Mat- 
ter, both Attroe and Paſſive in Spirits, p. 124. 


S. 2. 
Our Idea of Afttve P. cleareſt from RefleFion, p.125, 
$S 


Ps. operate not on Ps. 129. $. 13. 
Make a great part of the Ideas of Subſtances, 159. 
S. 2 


Wy, 160.S. 8. 
An Idea of Senſation and Refle:on, p. 58S. 8. 
PRACTICAL Principles not innate, p. 15.S.1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, p. 15. $.2. 
Are for operation, p. 16.8. 3. 
Not agreed, p.21.S. 14. 
Different, p. 25. $. 21. 
PRINCIPLES not to be received without ſlrift Exami- 
nation, 368. $. 4. 401. $. 8. 
The ll conſequences of wrong P. 401.5. 9, lo. 
None annate, Þp. 4. 
None univerſally aſſented to, p. 5. 
How ordinarily got, p. 2.5. S. 22, &c- 
Are to be examin'd, p. 26.$.26, 27. 
Not innate if the Ideas they are made up of, are not 
innate, p.27.S.1. 
PRIVATIVE terms, 221.8. 4. 
PROBABILITY, what, 376.S. 1,3. 
The grounds of P. Þ. 377. S. 4+ 
In matter of fatt, 380. S. 6. 
How we are to judge in Ps. 377.S. 5. 
Difficulties in Ps. 331. S. 9. 
Grounds of P. in ſpeculation, 383. $S. 12. 
Wrong meaſures of P. 4&1. S. 7. 
How evaded by prejudiced minds, 403. $. 13. 
PROOFS, 303.8. 3. 
PROPERTIES of Specifick Eſſences not known, 2,1, 
S. 19. 
Of things very numerous, 211.S. 10. 218. S., 24. 
PRO- 


I ND j|E_ A 


PROPOSITIONS Identical teach nothing, 349. $+ 2. 
Generical teach nothirg, 349. S. 4. 353. S- 13- 
Wherein a part of the Definition 15 predicated of 
the ſubjett reach nothing, 350. $. 5,6. 

But the /1gnification of that word, 351. $. 7+ 

Concerning Subſtances generally exther trifling or ti 
certain, 351. 5.9. 

Meerly verbal how to be known, 352.5. 12. 

Abſtratt terms predicated one of another produce 
meerly verbal Ps. 1b. 

Or part of a Complex Idea predicated of the whole, 

53.3.13. 

More Ps. meerly verbal than 1s ſuſpeed, 253. 
S. 13. 

Unnverſal Ps.concern not exiſtence, 353.5. 1- 

What Ps. concern exiſtence, 353. S 1. 

Certain Ps. concerning exiſtence are particular, con- 
cerning abſtra# Ideas may be general, 365. S. 13» 

Mental, 330.5. 3. 331+ $.5. 

Verbal, 330.S. 3. 331. 5. 5. 

Mental hard to be treated, 330. $. 3, 4- 

PUNISHMENT, what, 192.5. 5. 

And reward follow conſciouſneſs, 186. S. 13. 189, 


8 26. ; 
An unconſcious Drunkard, why Puniſhed, 187. $.22. 


Q. 


UALITY Secondary Qs. therr connettion or ancon- 
ſiſtence unknown, 311.5. 11. 

Of Subſtances ſcarce knowable, but by Experience, 
312.5. 14, 16. 

Of Spiritual Subſtances leſs than of Corporeal, 314. 

17. 
FA ab have no concervable connetion with the 
primary that produce them, 312.5. 12. 13. 320. 


S. 28. 

Of Subſtances depend on remote cauſes, 337.5. 11. 

Not to be known by deſcriptions, 295. S.21. 

Secondary how far capabie of Demonſtration, 307.5. 
11,12, 13- 

what, p. 60. $'$.238.5 16. 

How ſaid to be mn things, 207.9 2. 

Secoudary would be other, if we could diſcover the 
munute parts of bodies, 161.8 11. 

Primary Qs. p. 60 $. 9. 

How they produce Ideas in us, p. 61. $. 12. 

Secondary Qs. p. 61. $. 13, 14, 15- 

Primary Qs. = emble our Ideas, Secondary not, p.61. 
8. 15, 16, CC. 

Three ſorts of Qs. in bodies, p. 64 $. 23. 

3. e. Primary, Secondary immediately perceivable,and 
Secondary medtately perceivabley p. 65.4. 26. 

Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, p. 64. $. 23,24,25. 

Secondary Qs have no diſcernable connett:on with 
the firſt, p. 65, S. 27. 

QUOTATIONS, how /rttle to be relied on, 333.5. 12. 


R. 


EAL Ideas, 205. 

REASON, ts varzons ſinnfications, 335. 5 1. 
IW:at, 385. 5. 2. 
Four parts of R, 386.5. 3. 
Wire R. faiis us, 3338.5. 9. 
Neceſſary 144 ail but mtuzition, 390. S. 15. 
Accords to, Contrary to, above R. 391. 8.23. 
As contra-diftmguiſhed to Earth, what, 293. $2. 
To be uſed im matters of Re'1gron, 397.5. 11. 
He-ps us nit to the Knowledge of innate Truths, 6. 


General Ideas, general Terms and Reaſon uſually grow 
together, p. 8.5. 15. 
RECOLLECTION, p. 119. $. 1. 
REFLECTION, p. 42.4. 4. 
RELATED, 172. S. 1. 
RELATION, p. So. $. 7. p. 172+ 
R. proportional, 191. $. 1. 
Natural, 191.5. 2. 
Inſtituted, 192. 5. 3. 
Moral, 192. $. 4. 
Numerous, 197.4. 17. 
Termimate in ſimple Ideas, 197. S. 17. 
Our clear Idea of Kelation, & 18. 
Names of Rs. doubrful, 198 $, 19. 
Without correlatioe terms not ſo commonly obſerved 
172.SY 2. ; 
Different from the things related, 193, $. 4. 
Charges without any cbange m the jubjett, ib. 55. 
Always between two, 173.5. 6. 
Al! things capable of R. 173. $. 7. 
The Idea of the R. often clearer than of 
Related, 174.5.8. 
All terminate im ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Refle- 
thon, 174.5 9. 
RELATIVE, 172 $. 1. 
Some R. terms taken for External Denominations, 
172.5. 2. 
Some for abſolute, 173.5. 3+ 
How to be known, 174.5. 10. 
Many words though abſolute are Rs. 177. $. 6. 
RELIGION all Men have tzme to enquire mto, 3995. 
8. 3. 
But im many places are hindred from inquiring, 399. 
S. 4. 
The precepts of natural R. plain, 277. $. 23. 
REMEMBRANCE of great force in common life, 
S. 12. 
Woat, þ. 35. S. 20. þ. 72.5. 7. 
REPUTATION of great force in common life, 195, 
S. 12, 
RESTRAINT, p. 125. $.13. 
REVELATION, an unqueſtionable ground of aſſent, 
384. $. 14. 
Traditional R. cannot convey any new ſimple Ideas, 


the things 


195. 


394- $. 3- 
Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or Senſes, 394. 5. 4. 
In things of Reaſon no need of R. 394. 5. 5. 
Cannot over-rule our clear Knowledge, 3953+ S. 5,10. 
Muſt over-rule probabilities of reaſon, 396.5. 8, 9. 
REWARD, what, 192.5. 5. 
RHETORICK, an art of decervirg, 239+ S. 34. 


S. 


AGACITY, 3os.S. 3. 
SAME, whether Subſtance, Mode, or Concrete, 
199. $,28. 
_ white tothe Eye pellucid in a Microſcope, 161, 
S. 11; 
a 92 No body ſo $.as to doubt his own Exiſtence, 
354. S. 2, 
SCHOULS wherem faulty, 279. S. 6, &c. 
SCIENCE divided into a confideration of Nature, of 
Operation, and of Signs, 406. 
No S. of natural Bodzes, 321. S. 29. 
SCRIFTURE, wnterpretations of S. not to be impoſed, 
277. 5.23. 
SELF, what makes it, 185, $. 17. 185. $. 20. 188. S, 23, 


24. 25+ 
6” » ama Propoſitions, where to be had, 341, 
Cc 


Neither need nor admitted proof, 348. S. 19. 
SENSA- 


I N D E .X 


SENSATION, p. 41. $. 3. diſtinguiſkable from other 


perceptions, 308.S. 14. 
Explain'd, p. 63. 
Wat, p. 119.S.1. 


SENSES, why we cannot conceive other qualities than 


the Objetts of our Ss. p. 51+S. 3. 
Learn to diſcern by Exercoſe, 296. S. 21. 
Cannet be affeed, but by contati, 307.S. 11. 
Much quicker world not be uſeful ro ws, 161. S. tt. 
Our Organs of S. ſnited to our late, 161+ S. 12, 13. 


SENSIBLE Xnowledge 5s as certain as te need, 363. 
S.8 


Goes not beyond the preſent aR, 364. S. 9. 
SHAME, p. 123. S. 17. 
SIMPLE Ideas, p. 50. S. 1. 

Not made by the mund, p. 50. $. 2. 

The materials of all our Knowledge, p. 58. $. 10. 

All poſitive, p. 59. S. 1. 

Very different from their cauſes, p. 59. S. 2,3. 
SIN with different Men flands for different ations, 

Pp. 24. $19. 

SOLIDITY, p. 52. S. r. 

Inſeparable from body, p. $3. S. 1. 

By at body fills Space, / 53. $S.2. 

This Idea got by crouch, ib. 

How diſtinguiſhed from Space, p. 53-S. 3- 

From a þ+ 54. S. 4. 


SOMETHING from Erernity demonſtrated, 353.5. 3: 


356. 8.8. | 
SOKROW, p. 122.5. 8. 
SOUL thinks not always, þ. 43. S. 9, KC. 
Not mm ſound fleep, p. 44. $. 11, &c. 
Its ommateriality we know-not, 310. $.6. 


Religion not concern'd in the Ss. Immaterzality, 311. 
p | 


Our ignorance about it, 190. S. 27. 
SOUND zts Modes, p. 117.8. 3. 
SPACE, ts Idea got by fight and touch, p. 81.8. 2. 
Its modifications, þ. 81. S. 4. 
Not body, p. $4. S. 12. 
Its parts inſeparable, p. 84.8. 12. 
Immovable, p.$s.S. 14. 
Whet her of gn Spirit, p. 65.S.16. 
Whether ſubſtance or accident, p. 85. S. 17. 
Infinite, p. 87. $.20. p. 109+ S. 


4 
Ideas of S. and Body diſtmf, p. 88. S. 23» p.. $9. 


S. 26. 
Conſfider'd as a ſolid, p. 103. S.11. 
= to conceive any real Being void of S. p. 104, 
S. 1. 

SPECIES, why changing one ſimple Idea of the Complex 

one, 1s thought to change the $. in Modes, but not 
in Subſtances, 284. S.19. WA 

Of Ammals and Vegitables moſtly diſtinguiſh'd by 
Figure, 295. $.19, 20, | 

Of other things by colour, 1». | 

Made by the Underſtanding for Communication, 
241. $.9. 

No Guts of mixed Modes without a name, 242. 
S. 13. 

Of Subſtances are determin'd by the nominal Eſſence, 
247.$. 7.248. $.8-249.S. 11,13. 251. $+ 13, 

Not by ſubſtantial forms, 249. $. 10. 

Nor by the real Eſſence, 251.S. 18. 253-S. 25. 

Of Spirits how diſtinguiſhed, 250. $. 11. 

More S. of Creatures above than below uz, 250. 
$. 03. 

Of Creatures very gradual, 250.S. 12. 

- Fr 1s neceſſary . the making of S. by real Efſen- 
ces, 251. S. 14 

Of Animals and Plants cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 


ation, 253. $. 23. | | 
of nels and Vegetables diſtinguiſhed proncs- 


pally by the Shape and Figure, of other things by 
the colour, 255-S. 29+ 


——P 


I: but a partial conception of what is in the indin;.. 
yn mo prion of what is in the indivi 
Tis the Complex Idea which the name ſtands for that 
makes the S. 259. $. 35. 
Man makes the S. or Sorts, 259. S. 35. 
But the — of it 25 in the fimalitude found in 
thmgs, 259. $. 36, 37- 
_ _ abſtratt Idea makes 4 different $. 2.59, 
- 38. 
SPEECH, ts end, 223, S. 2, 
Proper $. 225. $.8. 
Intel/igible, 1b. 
CN the Exiſtence of S. not knowable , 265. 
» 13. 
pain of S. on bodies not conceivable, 320, 


. 28. 
What Knowledge they have of bodies, 296. $. 22. 
Seperate, how their Knowledge may —_ = fi 


73. $. 9. 
the Subſtance of S. as of 


We have as clear a notion of 
Body, 159. S. 5. 
A comjeFure concerning one way of Knawledve " 
1m Ss. excell us, p. a. $. 13. un 
Our Ideas of S. 163.S. 15. 
As clear as that of body, 165. $. 22, 
Primary Ideas belonging to S. 154. $. 18. 
Move, 164.S. 19, 20. 
Ideas of S. and body compared, 168. $. 3o, 
The Exiſtence of S. as eafie to be admitted as that of 
Bodzes, 166. S. 32. 
Fe have no Idea, how Ss. commumeate their thought, 
170. S$. 36. 
How far we are ignorant of the Being, Species, and 
Properties of Ss. 319.S. 27. 
STUPIDITY, p. 72. S. 8. 
SUBSTANCE, 1 57.S. 1. 
S. no Idea of at, p. 34. S. 18. 
Not very knowable, 311. S. 11, &c. 
Our certainty concerning them reaches but a little 
ways 335-5. 7. 336. $. 10. 349. $. 15. 
in Ss. we muſt reciifie the ſjonification of their 
names by the things more than by Definitions, 
297» S. 24. 
Their Ideas ſingle or colletive, p. $0.S. 6. 
We have no afbins Idea of S. p. 85. 8.18, 19. 
Ie have no Idea of pure S. 157. $. 2, 
Our Ideas of the ſorts of Ss. 153. 5 3, 4, 6. 
Obſervables in our Ideas of Ss. 170. S. 37. 
Colletirve Ideas of Ss. 171. 
They are ſingle Ideas, ib. S. 2. 
Three ſorts, 178. S. 2. 
The ay" Ss. have inthe mind a double reference, 
209. 9. 6, 
The properties of Ss. numerous, and not at all to be 
known, 211.8. 9,10. 
The perfeReſt Ideas of Ss. 159. S. 7. 
Three ſorts of Ideas make our Complex one of $s.160. 


S. 9. 

SUBTILTY, what, 280.8.8. 

SUCCESSION, 4a: Idea got chiefly from the train of our 
Ideas, p. 58. S. 9. p. 93-S.6. 

Whach train #s the meaſure of it, p. 95+ S. 12. 
SUMMUM BONUM, where zt conſiſts, 143+ S. 55. 
SYLLOGISM, no belp to reaſoning, 336.S. 4 

The uſe of S. 1b. 

Inconveniencies of S. 386. $. 4. 

Of no uſe in probabilities, 387.S. 5. 

Helps not to new diſcoveries, 387+S. 6. 

Or the improvement of our Knowledge, 338. $. 7. 

May be Sos particulars, 338. S.8. 


[11 


T. 


AST and ſmel's their Modes, p.117.S. 5. 
TESTIMONY, how it leſſens ts force, 32. 


$S. 16. 
THINKING an Operatz0n, not the Eſſence of the mind, 
Pp: 119. S. 34 
Modes of T. p. 119. S. 1,2. 
Men's ordinary way of T. 339. S. 4- 
An Operation of the Soul, p. 44.5. lo, 
Without memory uſeleſs, þ. 46. S. 15. 
TIME, what, p- 96.S. 17,18. 
Not the meaſure of motion, p. 96.S. 22. 
And place ——_ portions of infinite Dura- 
tion and Expanſion, p. 101. $.5, 6. 
Twofold, ib. S. 6, 7. 
Denominations from T. are Relatives, 176. S. 3. 
TOLERATION neceſſary 1m our State of Knowledge, 
380. S. 4. 
TRADITION the older the leſs credible, 382.5. 10. 
TRIFLING Propoſitions, 349- 
Diſcourſes, 351.S.9, 10, 11. 
TRUTH, what, 330. $. 2. 331. S. 5.332. S. g. 
Of Thought, 330. S. 3. 331+ S. 6. 
Of Words, 330. S. 3. 
Verbal and real, 332. S. 8, 9. 
Moral, 333. S. 11. 
Metaphyſical, 213. S. 2. 333. S. 11. 
ap of 27) apprehended but in words, 333- 


S. $$. 
In what it conſiſts, 217-8. 19. 


V. 


ACUUM poſſibie, p. 87. S.21. 
Motion proves a V. p. 88. S$. 22. 
We have an ldea of it, þ. 53. S. 3-Þ. 54 S- 5. 
VARIETY #n Men's purſuits accounted for, p.143. 
$. 54, &c. 
VERTUE, what, in reality, p. 23. $18. 
What in uts common application, 193. S. 10, 11. 
I; JO_ under a bare poſſitiluty of 4 future 
tate, 150. S. 70. 
How taken, p.23.S. 17- 
Wholly paſſive un the reception of ſimple Ideas, p. 49- 
$.283. 
VICE ra. in wrong meaſures of good, 405.S. 16, 
UNDERSTANDING, what, p. 126. S. 5. 
Like adark room, p. 78. S. 17. 
When right y uſed, p. 3. 
Is the power of thinkang,. p. 56. $. 2. 


Wholly paſſive m the reception of ſimple Ideas, p. 49. 


$.25. 
UNEASINESS alone determines the Will to a new a- 
Hon, 123. $.29, 31, 33, &Cc. 
why it determines the Will, 136. S$. 36, 37- 
Cauſes of it, p. 144. S. 57, &c. 
UNITY, an Idea both of Senſation and RefieAion, 


P: 57- $7. 

Suggeſted by every thing, p. 105.5. 1. 
UNIVERSALITY 2s only un figns, 229. S. 11. 
UNIVERSALS how made, p. 76.5.9. 

VOLITION, what, p. 126.5. 5. p.123.5 15. 

Better known by refle&:on than words, 133.5. 30. 
VOLUNTARY, what, p- 126. $. 5. f-127. $. 11. p. 

132+ S. 25. | 


wW HAT #s, is not univerſally aſſentea co, j. , 
WHERE and when, p. 102.5. 8. 
WHOLE bigger than ts parts, its wſe, 345. $. 11, 
And part not innate Ideas, 29.S. 6. 
WILL, what, 126. $. 5. 128.5. 15. 133- $. 29. 
What determines the W. 133. S. 29. 
Often confounded with deſire, 133.$. 30. 
Is = only about our own attions, 133. 
30. 
Termimates in them, 138. 40. 
Is determined by the greateſt preſent removable un- 
eaſmeſs, 138. $. 40. 
Is the Power of Volition, p. 56. $. 2. 
WIT and - Fudgment, wherem different, p. 74. S. 2. 
WORDS, an #ll uſe of Ws. one great bindr ance of Know- 
ledge, 321.5. 30. 
Abuſe of Ws. 277. | 
Sets introduce Ws, without Signification, 277. 


S. 2. 
The Schools have coin'd multitudes 0 snfognific 
W3. 278.5. 2. _ 
And render 'd others obſcure, 279. $.6. 
Often uſed without ſignification, 278. 5. 3. 
And why, $. 5. 
. In conſtancy in their uſe an abuſe of Words, 279. 


S. 5. 
Obſcurity an abuſe of Ws. 2794-6. 
Taking them for things an abuſe of Words, 282. 


$. 14. 

Who _ liable to this abuſe of Wa. ib. 

TRI of Ws. 32 4 cauſe of obſtinacy in Error, 
283. $. 16. 

Making them ſtand for real Eſſences, which we know 

bh = =_ o Ws.283.5. 17, 18. 

uppoſition of their certain evident ificati 

I uſe of Ws 285: $. 22. nin, 

Uſe of Words 15 1. to communicate Ideas. 2. With 
quickneſs. 3. To convey Knowledge, 286. $. 23. 

How they fazl m all theſe, ib. &c. 

How m Subſt ances, 238. $. 32. 

How in Modes and Relations, 288.5. 33. 

Miſuſe of Ws. a great cauſe of Error, 290. $. 4. 

Of Obſtinacy, 5. 5. 

And of Wranglmg, $. 6, 

Signifie one thing in enquiries, another in diſputes, 
291. $.7. - 

The meaning of Ws. 1s made known mm ſimple Ideas by 
ſhewing, 293. $ 13. 

In mixed Modes by defining, 294. $- 15. 

In Subſtances by ſhewing and defining too, 295.5 1g, 
21, 22. 

The ll conſequence of learning Ws. firſt, and their 
meaning afterwards, 297.5. 24. 

No ſhame to atk Men the meaning of their Ws.where 
they are doubtful, 258. FS. 25. 

Are to be uſed conſtantly mn the ſame ſenſe, 258. 
& 26. 

Or elſe tobe explain'd, where the context determines 
it not, 299. 5.27. 

How made general, 221. $.5- 

S1gnifyng inſenſible things, derived from names of 
ſenſible Ideas, 221. S. 5. 

Have no natural ſignification, 223. $, 1, 

But by impoſition, 225. $. 8. 

Stand immediately for the Ideas of the Speaker, 223. 


a % | 
Tet with a double reference. 1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearers mind, 1b. S. 4- 
2. To the reality of things, 1b.S. 5. 
Apt 
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Ig; om $0 excite Ideas, 224. S. 6+ 

en uſea"toithout fixmification, 225.S. 7. 

Moſt general, 226.S. 1. 

why ſome Ws. of one G__ cannot be tranſlated 
into thoſe of another, 241. $. 8. 

Why I have been ſo large on Words, 244. 
$. 16. 

New Ws. or in new ſignifications are cautiouſly to be 
uſed, 264.S. 51. 

Civil uſe of Ws. 263. S. 3, 

Philoſophical! uſe of Words, ib. 

Are very different, 273. $. 15. 


Maſs their end, when they excite not in the Hearer, 


WORSHIP not an innate Idea, 
WRANGLE, when we W. about words, 353; S. 13. 
WRITINGS antient, why hardly to be preciſely under- 


_— —_— 


the ſame Idea 5s in the mind of the Speaker, 269. 


S. 4. . 
"_ _ are moſt doubtful, and why, 269. 
- 5, &c. 
What unintelligible, ib. | 
Are fitted to the uſe of common life, 191. $. 2, 
ah rg. 6 6. Ns : 
u jon of thetr certain evi nificati 
an ee of Ws. 285.S. 22. , /s oy 
Pp. 29. $.7. 


ſtood, 276. $.22. 
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